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PREFACE 


Many  find  much  fault  with  calling  professing  Christians,  that  differ 
one  from  another  in  some  matters  of  opinion,  by  distinct  names ; 
especially  calling  them  by  the  names  of  particular  men,  who  have 
distinguished  tliemselves  as  maintainors  and  promoters  of  those  opi- 
nions :  as  calling  some  professing  Christians  ArminianSi  from  A'RMI- 
Nius  ;  others  Arians^  from  Arius  ;  others  Sociniant^  from  Socinus, 
and  the  like.  They  think  it  unjust  in  itself;  as  it  seems  to  suppose 
and  suggest,  that  the  persons  marked  out  by  these  names,  received 
those  doctrines  which  they  entertain,  out  of  regard  to,  and  reliance 
on  those  men  a(\er  whom  they  are  named  ;  as  though  they  made  them 
their  rule  ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  followers  of  Christ  are  called 
Vhrisiians ;  after  his  name,  whom  they  regard  and  depend  upon,  as 
their  great  Head  and  Rule.  Whereas,  this  is  an  unjust  and  ground- 
less imputation  on  those  that  go  under  the  foremcntioncd  denomina- 
tions. Thus  (say  tliey)  there  is  not  the  least  ground  to  suppose,  that 
the  chief  divines,  who  embrace  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  is,  by 
many,  called  Arminianism,  believe  it  tlie  more,  because  Armu^^ius 
believed  it :  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  any  other,  than  that 
they  sincerely  and  impartially  study  the  holy  scriptures,  and  enquire 
after  the  mind  of  Christ,  with  as  much  judgment  and  sincerity,  as  anj 
of  those  that  call  them  by  these  names  ;  that  they  seek  after  truth, 
and  are  not  careful  whether  they  think  exactly  as  Arminius  did  ;  yea, 
that,  in  some  things,  they  actually  differ  from  him.  This  practice  is 
also  esteemed  actually  injurious  on  this  account,  tliat  it  is  supposed 
naturally  to  lead  the  multitude  to  imagine  the  difference  between  per- 
sons thus  named,  and  others,  to  be  greater  than  it  is  ;  so  great,  as  if 
they  were  another  species  of  beings.  And  they  object  against  it  as 
arising  from  an  uncharitable,  narrow,  contracted  spirit ;  which,  they 
say,  commonly  inclines  persons  to  confine  all  that  is  good  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  party,  and  to  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
themselves  and  others,  and  stigmatize  those  that  differ  from  them  with 
odious  names.  They  say,  moreover,  that  the  keeping  up  such  a  dis- 
tinction of  names,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  uphold  distance  and  dis- 
affection, and  keep  alive  mutual  hatred  among  Christians,  who  ought 
all  to  be  united  in  friendship  and  charity,  though  they  cannot,  in  all 
things,  think  alike. 

I  confess,  these  things  are  very  plausible  ;  and  I  will  not  deny? 
that  there  are  some  unliappy  consequences  of  this  distinction  of 
names,  and  that  men^s  infirmities  and  evil  dispositions  often  make  an 
ill  improvement  of  it.  But  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  these  objections 
are  carried  far  beyond  reason.  The  generality  of  mankind  arc  dis- 
posed enough,  and  a  great  deal  too  much,  to  uncharitableness,  and  to 
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be  censorious  and  biKer  towards  those  [bat  differ  front  tliein  in  leli' 
gioua  opinions  :  which  evil  temper  of  mind  will  lake  occasion  to 
exert  itself  from  many  tbings  in  themselves  innocent,  useful  and  ne- 
cessary. But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose,  that  our  thus  dis- 
linguisliing  persons  of  difiereut  opinions  by  dilTereiit  nnines,  arises 
mainly  fiom  an  uiichniilublt;  spirit.  It  may  itrise  from  tbe  disposition 
there  is  in  mankind  (wbom  God  bas  distinguisbcd  witb  an  ability  and 
inclination  for  speecli)  lo  improve  the  benefit  of  language,  in  the  pro- 
per use  and  design  of  names,  given  to  things  of  which  they  have  ollen 
occasion  to  speak,  which  is  to  enable  them  to  express  their  ideas  with 
ease  and  I'Xpedition,  without  being  encumbered  with  an  obscure  and 
difficull  circumlocution.  And  our  thus  distinguishing  persona  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  leligious  mailers  may  not  imply  any  more,  than  that 
there  is  a  difference ;  a  ilifierence  of  which  we  find  we  have  ol\en  oc- 
casion to  lake  notice  :  and  it  ia  always  a  defect  in  language,  in  such 
cases,  to  be  obliifcd  to  make  use  of  a  description,  instead  of  a  namf!. 

[Thus  we  hnvc  ofleti  occasion  to  speak  of  those  who  are  the  descen- 
iIb  of  the  anciciil  inbiibitunts  of  France,  in  distinction  from  the 
lescendants  uf  tho  inbnbilHtils  of  Spain  ;  anil  find  the  great  conve- 
tence  of  those  dislirigiiishing  words,  French  and  Spaniardi ;  by 
fbioh  the  significalioii  of  our  minds  is  quick  and  easy,  and  our  speech 
delivered  from  the  buiden  of  a  continual  reiteration  of  diffuse  des- 
^ipttORs,  with  which  it  must  olhijrwise  be  embarrassed. 

That  lli<<ro  is  occasion  to  apeak  often  concerning  the  dlfierencc 
of  those,  who  in  (heir  general  scheme  of  divinity  agree  with  Iheso 
two  noted  men,  Calvin  and  Armimus,  is  nhat  the  practice  of  the 
latter  confesses ;  who  nre  oRcn,  in  their  discourses  and  nritingSi 
taking  notice  of  the  aitppoaed  absurd  and  pernicious  opinions  of  the 
former  sort.  And  therefore  the  making  use  of  different  names  in  this 
eaae  cannot  reasonably  be  objected  agtiinsi,  as  a  thing  which  must 
eonifl  ftoia  so  bad  a  cause  as  they  assign.  It  ia  easy  to  be  accounted 
without  supposing  it  to  ari»o  from  any  other  aoiirce,  than  the  exi- 
IC6  of  the  case,  whereby  mankind  express  those  things,  which  they 
frequent  occasion  to  mention,  by  certain  distinguishing  names, 
an  effect,  similar  to  what  we  seo  in  cases  innumerable,  where 
sause  is  not  nt  all  blameworthy. 
Nevertheless,  at  lirst,  I  had  thoughts  of  carefully  avoiding  Uie 
use  of  tli«  ttppcllntion,  Arminian,  in  this  Treatise.  But  1  soon  found 
I  should  be  put  to  great  difficulty  by  it ;  and  that  my  discourse  would 
be  too  much  encumbered  with  circumlocution,  instead  of  a  name, 
which  would  belter  ejiprcse  the  thing  intended.  And  therefore  [  must 
ask  the  excuse  of  such  as  arc  apt  to  be  offended  with  things  of  this 
nature,  that  I  have  so  freoly  used  the  term  Armtnuin  in  the  following 
Discourse.  I  profess  it  to  be  without  any  design  to  stigmatize  per- 
MQB  of  any  sort  with  a  name  of  reproach,  or  at  all  to  make  them  ap- 
pear more  odious.  If,  when  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  those  Divines 
who  arc  commonly  calkd  by  this  name,  I  had,  instead  of  styling  them 
Arminiana,  called  them  "  theie  men,"  aa  Dr.  Wiiitbv  dot*  CaMnu- 
tie  Divines,  it  probably  would  not  have  been  taken  any  better,  or 
though!  to  show  a  hotter  temper,  or  more  pood  manners.  I  have 
doDfi  as  I  would  bo  done  by,  in  this  matter.  However  the  term  Cal- 
tiniatie.  is,  in  these  days,  among;  most,  a  term  of  greater  reproach 
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than  the  term  Arwumiam ;  jet  I  should  not  take  it  at  all  amias,  to  be 
called  a  Ca/rmiji/,  for  dutinction's  sake  :  though  I  utterlr  disclaim  a 
dependence  on  Calvin,  or  believing  the  doctrines  which  I  hold,  be> 
cause  he  believed  and  taught  them  ;  and  cannot  justly  be  charged 
with  believing  in  every  thing  just  as  he  taught. 

But.  lest  I  should  really  be  an  occasion  of  injury  to  some  per* 
sons,  1  would  here  give  notice,  that  though  I  generally  speak  of  that 
doctrine,  concerning  Free-will  and  moral  Agency,  which  1  oppose,  aa 
an  iirfnijiuiji  doctrine  ;  yet  1  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting, 
that  everv  Divine  or  Author,  whom  I  have  occasion  to  mention  as 

m 

maintaining  that  doctrine,  was  properly  an  Arminiam^  or  one  of  thai 
sort  which  is  commonly  called  by  that  name.  Some  of  them  went 
far  beyond  the  Arminians ;  and  1  would  by  no  means  charge  jlrmi  • 
nians  in  general  with  all  the  corrupt  doctrine,  which  these  maintain* 
ed.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be  v^ry  injurious,  if  1  should  rank 
Arminian  Divines,  in  general,  with  such  Authors  as  Mr.  Chubb.  I 
doubt  not.  many  of  them  have  some  of  his  doctrines  in  abhorrence  ; 
though  he  agrees,  for  the  most  part,  with  ArminianSy  in  his  notion  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  though  1  suppose 
this  notion  to  be  a  leading  article  in  the  Armt nian  scheme,  that  which, 
if  pursued  in  its  consequences,  will  truly  infer,  or  naturally  lead  to  all 
the  rest;  yet  I  do  not  charge  all  that  have  held  this  doctrine,  with 
being  Arminians.  For  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  really,  yet  some  that  hold  this  doctrine,  may  not  own  nor 
see  these  consequences  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust,  in  many  ini^tances, 
to  charge  every  Author  with  believing  and  maintaining  all  the  real 
consequences  of  his  avowed  doctrines.  And  I  desire  it  may  be  par- 
ticularly noted,  that  though  I  have  occasion,  in  the  following  Dis- 
course, oflen  to  mention  the  Author  of  the  book,  entitled  An  Etsay 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  in  God  and  the  Creature.*  as  holding 
that  notion  of  Freedom  of  Will,  which  I  oppose  ;  yet  I  do  not  mean 
to  call  him  an  Arminian :  however,  in  that  doctrine  he  agrees  with 
Arminians^  and  departs  from  the  current  and  general  opinion  of  Cah 
vinistt.  If  the  Author  of  that  Essay  be  the  same  as  it  is  commonly 
ascribed  to,  he  doubtless  was  not  one  that  ought  to  bear  that  name. 
But  however  good  a  Divine  he  was  in  many  respects,  yet  that  parti- 
cular Arminian  doctrine  which  he  maintained,  is  never  the  better  for 
being  held  by  such  an  one :  nor  is  there  less  need  of  opposing  it  on 
that  account,  but  rather  more  :  as  it  will  be  likely  to  have  the  more 
pernicious  influence,  for  being  taught  by  a  Divine  of  his  name  and 
character  ;  supposing  the  doctrine  to  be  wrong,  and  in  itself  to  be  of 
an  ill  tendency. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  by  way  of  preface  ;  but  only  to  be- 
speak the  Reader's  candour,  and  calm  attention  to  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. The  subject  is  of  such  importance,  as  to  demand  attention,  and 
the  most  thorough  consideration.  Of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  that  we 
can  ever  obtain,  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, are  the  most  important.  As  religion  is  the  great  business  for 
which  we  are  created,  and  on  which  our  happiness  depends  ;  and  as 

*  This  Essay  has  been  generally  asciibed  to  Dr.  Watts,  and  is  included  m  his 
works.    W. 
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religion  consists  in  an  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  our  Maker  ; 
and  IBO  has  its  foundation  in  God's  nature  and  ours,  and  in  the  rela- 
tion that  God  and  we  stand  in  to  each  other  ;  therefore  a  true  know- 
ledge of  both  must  be  needful,  in  order  to  true  religion.  But  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  consists  chiefly  in  right  apprehensions  con- 
cerning those  two  chief  faculties  of  our  nature?  the  understanding 
and  wUl.  Both  are  very  important :  yet  the  science  of  the  latter 
must  be  confessed  to  be  of  greatest  moment ;  inasmuch  as  all  virtue 
and  religion  have  their  seat  more  immediately  in  the  will,  consisting 
more  especially  in  right  acts  and  habits  of  this  faculty.  And-  the 
grand  question  about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  is  the  main  point  that 
belongs  to  the  Bcienne  of  the  Will.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  importance 
of  this  subject  greatly  demands  the  attention  of  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially of  Divines.  But  as  to  my  manner  of  handling  the  subject,  I 
would  be  far  from  presuming- to  say,  that  it  is  such  as  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Reader  to  what  I  have  written.  I  am  ready  to  own, 
that  in  this  matter  I  depend  on  the  Reader's  courtesy.  But  only  thus 
far  I  may  have  some  colour  for  putting  in  a  claim ;  that  if  the  Reader 
be  disposed  to  pass  his  censure  on  what  I  have  written,  I  may  be  fully 
and  patiently  heard,  and  well  attended  to,  before  I  am  condemned. 
However,  this  is  what  I  would  humbly  a^k  of  my  Readers ;  together 
with  the  prayers  of  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth,  that  I  may  have  much 
of  that  spirit  which  Christ  promised  his  disciples,  which  guides  into 
all  truth  ;  and  that  the  blessed  and  powerful  influences  of  this  spirit 
would  make  truth  victorious  in  the  world. 


CAREFUL  AND  STRICT  ENQUIRY, 
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PART  I. 

WHEREIN  ARE  EXPLAINED  AND  STATED  VARIOUS  TERMS  AND 
THINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 

ENSUING  DISCOURSE. 


SECT.   I. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  need  of 
going  about  to  define  or  describe  the  Will ;  this  word  being 
generally  as  well  understood  as  any  other  words  we  can  use  to 
explain  it :  and  so  perhaps  it  would  be,  had  not  philosophers, 
metaphysicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  the  matter  into 
obscurity  by  the  things  they  have  said  of  it.  But  since  it  is 
so,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  use,  and  will  tend  to  greater 
clearness  in  the  following  discourse,  to  say  a  few  things  con- 
cerning it. 

And  therefore  I  observe,  that  the  WUl  (without  any  meta- 
physical refining)  is.  That  by  which  the  mind  chooses  any  thing. 
The  faculty  of  the  Will^  is  that  power,  or  principle  of  mind, 
by  which  it  is  capable  of  choosing :  an  act  of  the  Will  is  the 
same  as  an  act  of  choosing  or  choice. 

If  any  think  it  is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  Will,  to 
say,  that  it  is  that  by  which  the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses  ; 
I  Bin  content  with  it :  though  I  think  it  enough  to  say,  It  is 
that  by  which  the  soul  chooses  :  for  in  every  act  of  Will  what- 
soever, the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than  toother ;  it 
chooses  something  rather  than  the  contrary,  or  rather  than  the 
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want  or  non-existence  of  that  thing.  So  in  every  act  of  re- 
fusal, the  mind  chooses  ilic  absence  of  the  thing  refused- ;  the 
poailive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind  for  its 
choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative ;  and  the  mind's  making 
its  choice  in  that  case  is  properly  the  act  of  the  Will :  the 
Will's  determining  between  the  two,  is  a  voluntary  determina- 

ition  ;  but  that  is  ihe  same  thing  as  making  a  choice.  So  that 
>y  whatever  names  wc  call  the  act  of  the  Will,  choosing,  re- 
fusing, approving,  disapproving,  liking,  disliking,  embracing, 
rejecting,  determining,  directing,  commanding,  forbidding,  in- 
chning  or  ftcin^'  averse,  being  pleased  or  displeased  with  ;  all 
may  be  reduceil  to  this  of  chooning.  For  the  soul  to  act  volun- 
tarily, is  evermore  to  act  electlvely, 

Mr.    Locke*  says,    "  The   Will   signifies  nothing  but  a 

'power  or  ability  to  prefer  or  chouse"  And,  in  the  foregoing 
page,  he  says,  "  The  word  preferring  seems  best  to  express 
the  act  of  volition  ;"  but  adds,  that  "  it  does  it  not  precisely ; 
for,  though  a  man  would  prefer  flving  lo  walking,  yet  who 
can  say  he  ever  mlU  it  ?"  But  the  instance  he  mentions,  does 
lot  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  tvilling,  but  merely 

'preferring!  for  it  should  be  considered  what  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  Will,  with  respect  to  a  man's  walking,  or  any 
Other  external  action ;  which  is  not  being  removed  from  one 
place  to  another;  on  the  earth,  or  through  the  air  \  these  arc 
remoter  objects  of  preference ;  but  such  or  such  an  iinmediate 
exertion  of  himself.  The  thing  next  chosen,  or  preferred, 
when  a  man  wills  to  walk,  is  not  his  being  removed  In  such  a 

Clace  where  he  would  be,  but  such  an  exertion  and  motion  of 
is  legs  and  feet.  Sic,  in  order  to  it.  And  his  willing  such  an 
alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present  moment,  is  nothing  else 
but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such  an  alteration  in  his  body 
nt  such  a  moment,  or  his  liking  it  better  than  the  forbearance 
of  it.  And  God  has  so  made  and  established  Ihe  human  na- 
ture, the  Boul  being  united  to  a  body  in  proper  slate,  that  the 
soul  preferring  or  choosing  such  an  immediate  exeriion  or  al- 
teration of  the  body,  such  an  alteration  instantaneously  fol- 
lows. There  is  nothing  else  in  the  actions  of  my  mind,  that 
I  am  conscious  of  while  I  walk,  but  only  ray  preferring  or 
choosing,  through  successive  moments,  that  there  should  be 
such  alterations  of  my  external  sensations  and  motions  ;  toge- 
ther with  a  concurring  habitual  expectation  that  it  will  be  so ; 
having  ever  found  by  experience,  that  on  such  nn  immediate 
preference,  such  sensations  and  motions  do  actually,  instanta- 
neously, and  constantly  arise.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
flying  :  though  a  man  may  be  said  remolr.hj  to  choose  or  pre- 
fer flying :  yet  he  docs  not  prefer,  or  desire,  under  circum- 
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stances  in  view,  any  immediate  exertion  of  the  members  of  liis 
body  in  order  to  it  ;  because  he  has  no  expectation  that  he 
should  obtain  the  desired  end  by  any  such  exertion ;  and  he 
does  not  prefer,  or  incline  to,  any  bodily  exertion,  under  this 
apprehended  circumstance,  of  its  being  wholly  in  vain.  So 
that  if  we  caref^iHy  distinguish  the  proper  objects  of  the  several 
acts  of  the  Will,  it  will  not  appear  by  this,  and  such  like  in- 
stances, that  there  is  any  difference  between  volition  and  pre- 
ference ;  or  that  a  man^s  choosing,  liking  best,  or  being  best 
pleased  with  a  thing,  are  not  the  same  with  his  willing  that 
thing.  Thus  an  act  of  the  Will  is  commonly  expressed  by  its 
pleasing  a  man  to  do  thus  or  thus ;  and  a  man  doing  as  he  wills^ 
and  doing  as  he  pleases,  are  in  common  speech  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  '*  The  Will  is  perfectly  distinguished 
from  Desire  ;  which  in  the  very  same  action  may  have  a  quite 
contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  Wills  set  us  upon.  A 
man,  says  he,  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  use 
persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speak- 
ing, I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case,  it  is 
plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter.'*^  I  do  not  suppose, 
that  Will  and  Drsirc  are  words  of  precisely  the  same  signifi- 
cation :  Will  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  more  general  significa- 
tion, extending  to  things  present  and  absent.  Desire  respects 
something  absent.  I  may  prefer  my  present  situation  and 
posture,  suppose  sitting  still,  or  having  my  eyes  open,  and  so 
may  will  it.  But  yet  I  cannot  think  they  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct, that  they  can  ever  be  properly  said  to  run  counter.  A 
man  never,  in  any  instance,  wills  any  thing  contrary  to  his  de- 
sires, or  desires  any  thing  contrary  to  his  Will.  The  fore- 
mentioned  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  produces,  is  no  proof 
tliat  he  ever  docs.  He  may,  on  some  consideration  or  other 
will  to  utter  speeches  which  have  a  tendency  to  persuade  an- 
other, and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not  persuade  him ; 
but  yet  his  Will  and  Desire  do  not  run  counter  at  all :  the 
thing  which  he  wills,  the  very  same  he  desires ;  and  he  does 
not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contrary,  in  any  particular.  In 
this  instance,  it  is  not  carefully  observed,  what  is  the  thing 
willed,  and  what  is  the  thing  desired  :  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
found,  that  Will  and  Desire  do  not  clash  in  the  least.  The 
thing  willed  on  some  consideration,  is  to  utter  such  words :  - 
and  certainly,  the  same  consideration  so  influences  him,  that' 
he  does  not  desire  the  contrary  ;  all  things  considered,  he* 
chooses  to  utter  such  words,  and  does  not  desire  not  to  utter 
them.  And  so  as  to  the  thing  which  Mr.  Locke  speaks  of  as 
'desired,  viz.  That  the  words,  though  they  tend  to  persuade. 
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should  not  be  eftectua]  to  that  end,  his  Will  is  not  conlrary  lo 
this ;  he  does  not  will  that  they  should  be  effectual,  but  rather 
wills  that  they  should  not,  as  he  desires.  In  order  to  prove 
thai  the  Will  and  Desire  may  run  counter,  it  should  be  shown 
that  they  may  be  contrary  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  thing, 
or  with  respect  to  the  vfry  same  object  of  Will  or  desire :  but 
here  the  objects  are  two  ;  and  in  each,  taken  by  themselves, 
the  Will  and  Desire  agree.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
should  not  agree  in  d^erent  things,  though  but  lilile  distin- 
euished  in  iheir  nature.  The  Will  may  nol  agree  with  (he 
Will,  nor  Desire  agree  with  Desire,  in  different  things.  As  in 
this  very  instance  which  Mr.  Locke  mentions,  a  person  may. 
on  some  consideration,  desire  to  use  persuasions,  and  at  the 
same  time  may  desire  they  may  not  prevail ;  but  yel  no  body 
will  say,  that  Detire  runs  counter  to  Desire ;  or  that  this  proves 
that  Desire  is  perfectly  a  distinct  thing  from  Desire. — The  like 
might  be  observed  of  the  other  instance  Mr.  Locke  produces, 
of  a  man's  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  ^c. 

But,  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and 
Will,  and  whether  Preference  and  Volition  be  precisely  .the 
same  things,  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that  in  every  act 
of  mill  there  is  an  act  of  choice ;  that  in  every  vo/ititm  tharo  is 
a  jn-vj'erance,  or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  souJ,  whereby, 
at  that  instant,  it  is  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  indiil'erence,  with 
respect  to  the  direct  object  of  the  volition.  So  that  in  every 
act,  or  going  forth  of  the  Will,  there  is  some  prcpondoration 
of  the  mind,  one  way  rather  than  another ;  and  the  soul  had 
rather  have  or  do  one  thing,  than  another,  or  than  not  to  have 
or  do  that  thing  ;  and  that  where  there  is  absolutely  no  pre- 
ferring or  choosing,  but  ^  jirriici  .intinuing  equilibrium, 
ihoreis  no  volition. 


^ 
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Coiirermiiff  the  Determiiialian  nj  the  Will. 

|(y  iletennininff  the  Will,  if  the  phrase  bo  used  wiih  un\ 
mcnoing,  must  be  intended,  caimng  thot  the  act  of  the  Will 
or  Choice  should  be  thus,  and  not  oiherwiKc:  and  the  Will  is 
said  to  be  di?tcrniinccl,  when,  in  consct^uonce  of  some  action, 
or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  lo,  and  fi,\cd  upon  a  parti- 
ou)ar  object.  As  when  wc  apeak  of  ihu  determination  of  mo- 
tion^ we  mean  causing  ihu  motion  I'f  the  body  to  bo  in  such 
ft,d&ection,  ralhcr  than  another. 

The  Orierininulinn  of  the  Will,  supposes  an  cA'ect,  which  ^ 
muit  have  u  cause.  If  ihe  Will  be  determined,  there  is  n  Dc- 
♦»rminpr,     Thi*  must  br  Buppo'rd  \n  be  intended  even  hv 
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them  that  say  the  Will  determines  itself.  If  it  be  so,  the  Will 
is  both  Determiner  and  determined ;  it  is  a  cause  that  acts 
and  produces  effects  upon  itself,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own 
influence  and  action. 

With  respect  to  that  grand  enquir}%  ^^  What  determines 
the  Will  V*  it  would  be  very  tedious  and  unnecessary,  at  pre- 
sent, to  examine  ail  the  various  opinions,  which  have  been 
advanced  concerning  this  matter;  nor  is  it  needful  that  I 
should  enter  into  a  particular  discussion  of  all  points  debated 
in  disputes  on  that  other  question,  "  Whether  the  Will  always 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  ?'^  It  is  sufficient 
to  my  present  purpose  to  say,  //  is  that  motive^  which^  as  it 
stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind^  is  the  stron^est^  that  detennines 
the  Will.  But  it  may  be  necessary  that  1  should  a  little  ex- 
plain my  meaning. 

By  motive^  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  ex- 
cites, or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one 
thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly.  Many  particular 
things  may  concur,  and  unite  their  strength,  to  induce  the 
mind ;  and  when  it  is  so,  all  together  arc  as  one  complex  mo- 
tive. And  when  I  speak  of  the  strongest  motive,  1  have  re- 
spect to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that  operates  to  induce  a 
particular  act  of  volition,  whether  that  be  the  strength  of  one 
thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

Whatever  is  objectively*  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be 
something  that  is  extant  in  the  view  or  apprehension  ofthcun'^ 
derstandingy  or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can  induce  or 
invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  further  than  it  is 
perceived,  or  is  some  way  or  other  in  the  mind^s  view  ;  for 
what  is  wholly  unperceived  and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind^s 
view,  cannot  affect  the  mind  at  all.  It  is  most  evident,  that 
nothing  is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold  of  it, 
any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of. 

And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that  every  thing 
that  is  properly  called  a  motive,  excitement,  or  inducement  to 
a  perceiving,  willing  agent,  has  some  sort  and  degree  of  ten- 
dency^ or  Mvantage  to  move  or  excite  the  Will,  previous  to 
the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excited.  This  previous 
tendency  of  the  motive  is  what  I  call  the  strength  of  the  motive* 

'*'  This  appears  to  be  the  author's  meaning,  in  order  to  preserve  a  consistency 
with  his  professed  sentiment  of  divine  influence.     He  behcved  that  a  real  chris- 
tian's  mind  is  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  such  a  state  of  mind  induces  one  choice 
rather  than  another.     But  ho  could  not  maintain  that  tHvine  injhunce,  which  is 
a  ntbiectmt  cause  of  one  voUtion  rather  than  another,  must  be  '*  in  the  view  or 
apprehension  of  the  understanding."    For  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearcst  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  ai 
whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.'*    Beside,  the  ir 
proper  acceptation  of  the  term  "  motive"  seems  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  rei 
lion  suggested  in  the  text  by  the  word  "objectively ;"  and  the  use  of  this 
rinction  may  appear  more  fully  hereafter. — W. 
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That  motive  which  has  a  less  degree  of  previous  advantage, 
or  tendency  to  move  the  will,  or  which  appears  less  inviting, 
as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  what  I  call  a  weaker 
motive.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  appears  most  inviting, 
and  has,  by  what  appears  concerning  it  to  the  understanding 
or  apprehension,  the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to 
excite  and  induce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call  the  strongest  mo- 
tive. And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  strongest  motive. 

Things  that  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind  have  their 
strength,  tendency,  or  advantage  to  move,  or  excite  its  Will, 
from  many  things  appertaining  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  thing  viewed^  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  mind 
that  views^  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view  ;  of  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enumeration.  But 
so  much  I  think  may  be  determined  in  general,  without  room 
for  controversy,  that  whatever  is  perceived  or  apprehended  by 
an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  which  has  the  nature  and 
influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  considered  or 
viewed  as  good  ;  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  engage  the  elec- 
tion of  the  soul  in  any  further  degree  than  it  appears  such. 
For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that  things  that  appear, 
have  a  tendency,  by  the  appearance  they  make,  to  engage 
the  mind  to  elect  them,  some  other  way  than  by  their  appear- 
ing eligible  to  it  ;  which  is  absurd.  And  therefore  it  must  be 
true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Will  always  is^  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good  is.  But  only,  for  the  right  understanding  of 
this,  two  things  must  be  well  and  distinctly  observed. 

1.  It  must  be  observed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term 
'•  good ;"  namely,  as  of  the  same  import  with  "  agreeable." 
To  appear  good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the  phrase,  is  the  same  as 
to  appear  agreeable^  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  mind.  Certainly, 
nothing  appears  inviting  and  eligible  to  the  mind,  or  tending 
to  engage  its  inclination  and  choice,  considered  as  etui  or  dis- 
agreeaole  ;  nor  indeed,  as  indifferent^  and  neither  agreeable 
nor  disagreeable.  But  if  it  tends  to  draw  the  inclination,  and 
move  the  Will,  it  must  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which 
suits  the  mind.  And  therefore  that  must  have  the  greatest 
tendency  to  attract  and  engage  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the 
mind^s  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it  most ;  and  in  that 
sense,  is  the  greatest  apparent  good :  to  say  otherwise,  is  lit- 
tle, if  any  thing,  short  of  a  direct  and  plain  contradiction. 

The  word  ^^  good,"  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  significa- 
tion, the  removal  or  avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable und  uneasy.  It  is  agreeable  and  pleasing,  to  avoid 
Avhat  is  disagreeable  and  dis|)leasing,  and  to  have  uneasiness 
removed.  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes 
determines  Will.     For  \vlM»n  he  speaks  of  "  uneasiness,"  as 
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determining  the  Will,  he  must  be  understood  as  supposing 
that  the  end  or  aim  which  governs  in  the  volition  or  act  of 
preference,  is  the  avoiding  or  the  removal  of  that  uneasiness ; 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  choosing  and  seeking  what  is 
more  easy  and  agreeable. 

2.  When  I  saj,  that  the  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent 
good,  or,  (as  I  have  explained  it)  that  volition  has  always  for 
its  object  the  thing  which  appears  most  agreeable  ;  it  must  be 
carefully  observed,  to  avoid  confusion  and  neeiiless  objection, 
that  I  speak  of  the  direct  and  immeditiie  object  of  the  act  of 
volition ;  and  not  some  object  to  which  the  act  of  Will  has 
only  an  indirect  and  remote  respect.*  Many  acts  of  volition  have 
some  remote  relation  to  an  object,  that  is  different  from  the 
thing  most  immediately  willed  and  chosen.  Thus,  when  a 
drunkard  has  his  liquor  before  him,  and  he  has  to  choose  whe- 
ther to  drink  it,  or  no ;  the  immediate  objects,  about  which 
his  present  volition  is  conversant,  and  between  which  his 
choice  now  decides,  are  his  own  acts^  in  drinking  the  liquor,  or 
letting  it  alone ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  done  according  to 
what,  in  the  present  view  of  his  mind,  taken  in  the  whole  of 
it,  is  most  agreeable  to  him.  If  he  chooses  to  drink  it,  and 
not  to  let  it  alone ;  then  this  action,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of 
his  mind,  with  all  that  belongs  to  its  appearance  there,  is  more 
agreeable  and  pleasing  than  letting  it  alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate 
more  remotely,  and  between  which  his  choice  may  determine 
more  indirectly,  are  the  present  pleasure  the  man  experts  by 
drinking,  and  the  future  misery  which  he  judges  will  be  the 
consequence  of  it ;  he  may  judge  that  this  future  misery, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  more  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  than 
refraining  from  drinking  now  would  be.  But  these  two  things 
arc  not  the  proper  objects  that  the  act  of  volition  spoken  of 
is  next  conversant  about.  For  the  act  of  Will  spoken  of,  is 
concerning  present  drinking  or  forbearing  to  drink.  If  he  wills 
to  drink,  then  drinking  is  tiic  proper  object  of  the  act  of  his 
Will ;  and  drinking,  on  some  account  or  other,  now  appears 
most  agreeable  to  him,  and  suits  him  best.  If  he  chooses  to 
refrain,  then  refraining  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  Will, 
and  is  most  pleasing  to  him.  If  in  the  choice  he  makes  in  the 
case,  he  prefers  a  present  pleasure  to  a  future  advantage, 
which  he  judges  will  be  greater  when  it  comes ;  then  a  lesser 
present  pleasure  appears  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a  greater 
advantage  at  a  distance.  If  on  the  contrary  a  future  ad\  an- 
tage  is  preferred,  then  that  appears  most  agreeable,  and  suits 
him  best.  And  so  still,  the  present  volition  is,  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good  at  present  is. 

I  have  rather  chosen  to  express  myself  thus,  '^  that 
Will  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,"  or  "  as  ^ 
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appears  most  agreeable,"  than  to  say  that  the  Will  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,"  or  "  by  what  seems 
moflt  agreeable  ;"  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind's  prefcrrirg,  seem  scarcely  disthict.  If 
strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisted  on,  it  may  more  properly 
be  said,  that  the  volwuarif  action,  which  is  the  immediate 
comequettcf  of  the  mind's  chuice,  is  liftennined  by  that  which 
appears  moiit  agreeable,  than  the  choice  itself;  but  that  voU- 
tton  itself  is  always  determined  by  that  in  or  about  the  mind's 
view  of  the  object,  whinli  rauscs  it  to  appear  most  tigrceabie. 
I  say,  "  in  or  about  the  mind's  view  ol  the  object ;"  because 
what  has  influence  to  reiider  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is 
I  not  only  what  appears  itt  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the  man- 
[  ner  of  the  view,  and  the  »tate  and  circvmstanees  of  the  mind 
tthat  views.  Particularly  to  enumerate  all  things  pertaining 
lo  the  mind's  view  of  the  objects  of  volition,  which  have  in- 
flaence  in  their  appearing  agreeable  to  the  mind,  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  difliculty,  and  might  require  a  treatise  by 
itself,  and  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose.  1  shall 
therefore  only  mention  some  things  m  general. 

I.  One  thing  tliat  makes  an  object  proposed  to  choice 
agreeable,  is  the  apparent  natun-  and  vtrrumttancvt  of  the  object. 
And  there  are  various  things  of  this  sort,  that  have  influence 
in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  agrtieable ;  as 

I,  That  which  appears  in  the  object,  rendering  it  beautiful 
and  pleasant,  or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mind  ;  viewing  it 
as  it  is  in  itxelf. 

'i.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending 
the  object,  or  the  consei/vnce  of  it.  Such  concomitants  and 
consequences  being  viewed  as  circumstances  of  the  object,  are 
U>  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  as  it  were  parts  of  it, 
as  it  stands  in  the  mind's  view  a  proposed  object  of  choice. 

3,  The  apparent  state  of  the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  ap- 
pears, with  respect  to  dinfance  of  time ;  being  either  nearer  or 
tarther  off!      It  is  a  thing  in  itself  usree abb;  to  llie  mind,  lo  have 
pleasure  speedily  ;  and  disagreeab^  to  have  it  delayed  :  ro  that 
if  there  be  two  equal  degrees  of  pleasure  set  in  the  mind's 
view,  and  all  other  things  nre  equal,  but  one  is  beheld  as  near, 
and  the  other  afar  otl';  the  nearer  will  appear  most  agreeable, 
and  BO  wdl  be  chosen.     Because,  though  the  ugrccameness  of 
the  objects  be  exactly  equal,  as  viewed  in  themselves,  yet  not 
as  viewed  in  their  circumstances ;  one  of  them  having  the  ud- 
dittonnl  iigrecablcness  of  the  circumstance  of  neiirnees. 
W         II.  Another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agrccabluness  of 
lau  object  of  choice,  aa  it  stands  in  the  mind'o  view,is  tiiu  man' 
T  ner  of  the  view.     If  the  object  be  nomcihing  which  appears 
'  connected  with  future  pleasure,  not  only  will  the  degree  of  ap- 
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parent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of  the 
view,  especially  in  two  respects. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  assent^  with  which  the 
mind  judges  the  pleasure  to  be  future.  Because  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  have  a  certain  happiness,  than  an  uncertain  one ; 
and  a  pleasure  viewed  as  more  probable,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  than  that  which  is  viewed 
as  less  probable. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  or  apprehension 
of  the  future  pleasure.  With  regard  to  things  which  are  the 
subject  of  our  thoughts,  either  past,  present  or  future,  we  have 
much  more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  things  than 
others ;  that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  strong. 
Thus  the  ideas  we  have  of  sensible  things  by  immediate  sensa- 
tion, are  usually  much  more  lively  than  those  we  have  by  mere 
imagination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when  absent.  My 
idea  of  the  sun,  when  I  look  upon  it,  is  more  vivid,  than  when 
I  only  think  of  it.  Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious 
fruit  is  usually  stronger  when  we  taste  it,  than  when  we  only 
imagine  it.  And  sometimes,  the  idea  we  have  of  things  by 
contemplation,  are  much  stronger  and  clearer,  than  at  other 
times.  Thus,  a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  stronger  idea  of 
the  pleasure  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  eating  some  sort  of  food 
that  he  loves,  than  at  another.  Now  the  strength  of  the  idea 
or  the  sense  that  men  have  of  future  good  or  evil,  is  one  thing 
that  has  great  influence  on  their  minds  to  excite  volition. 
When  two  kinds  of  future  pleasure  arc  presented  for  choice, 
though  both  are  supposed  exactly  equal  by  the  judgment,  and 
both  equally  certain,  yet  of  one  the  mind  has  a  far  more  lively 
sense,  than  of  the  other ;  this  last  has  the  greatest  advantage 
by  far  to  afiect  and  attract  the  mind,  and  move  the  Will.  It  is 
now  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  take  the  pleasure  of  which 
it  has  a  strong  and  lively  sense,  than  that  of  which  it  has  only 
a  feint  idea.  The  view  of  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
strongest  appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness  attends  the 
want  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasiness 
removed,  and  its  appetite  gratified.  And  if  several  future  en- 
joyments are  presented  together,  as  competitors  for  the  choice 
of  the  mind,  some  of  them  judged  to  be  greater,  and  others 
less  ;  the  mind  also  having  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  good  of 
some,  and  of  others  a  less ;  and  some  arc  viewed  as  of  greater 
certainty  or  probability  than  others ;  and  those  enjoyments  that 
appear  most  agreeable  in  one  of  these  respects,  appear  least  so 
in  others :  in  this  case,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  agree- 
ableness  of  a  proposed  object  of  choice  will  be  in  a  degree 
some  way  compounded  of  the  degree  of  good  supposed  by  the 
judgment,  the  degree  of  apparent  probability  or  certainty  of 
^hat  good,  and  the  deffrec  of  liveliness  of  the  idea  the  niin^l 
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has  of  that  good ;  because  all  together  concur  to  constitute 
the  degree  in  which  the  object  appears  at  present  agreeable  ; 
and  accordingly  will  volition  be  determined. 

I  might  further  observe,  that  the  stale  of  the  mind  which 
viewH  11  proposed  object  of  choice,  is  another  thing  thatcontri- 
butes  to  the  ugreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  that  object ; 
the  particular  temper  which  the  mind  has  by  nature,  or  that 
hu^  biHui  introduced  and  established  by  education,  example, 
cuntiiin,  or  some  other  means;  or  the  mme  or  state  that  the 
mind  h  in  on  u  particular  occasion.  That  object  which  appears 
ugiotmble  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.  And  the  same  ob- 
j«>ct  diitM  not  always  appear  alike  agreeable  to  the  same  per- 
son, at  iiirtt^rent  times.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men;  to 
follow  ihttir  reason;  and  to  others,  to  follow  their  appetites  : 
to  soino  men,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a  vicious  mclina« 
tmu  that  tti  gratify  it :  others  it  suits  best  to  gratify  the  vilest 
appotiit'M.  It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others. 
It)  (MunitiT-act  a  former  resolution.  In  these  respects,  and 
nmny  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  different  things  will 
br  most  agreeable  to  different  persons ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
to  \\\r  same  persons  at  different  times. 

Hut  possibly  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  "  state  of  the 
mind,**  as  a  ground  of  the  agreeableness  of  objects  distinct 
from  the  other  two  mentioned  before ;  viz.  The  apparent  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  the  objects  viewed,  and  the  numner 
of  the  view.  Perhaps,  if  we  strictly  consider  the  matter,  the 
different  temper  and  state  of  the  mmd  makes  no  alteration  as 
to  the  agreeaoleness  of  objects,  anv  other  way,  than  as  it  makes 
the  objects  themselves  appear  differently  beatUiftd  or  deformed^ 
having  apparent  pleasure  or  poin  attending  them ;  and,  as  it 
occasions  the  manner  of  the  view  to  be  different,  causes'the  idea 
of  beaut/  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or 
less  lively. 

However,  I  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  volition,  in  no 
one  instnnro  that  can  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the 
greatcsl  ahiuir(*ni  good  is,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  ex- 
plained. I  hi'  rhniro  of  the  min<l  never  departs  from  that 
which,  m  llir  tnnr,  iind  with  roHpect  to  the  direct  and  imme- 
Jiate  olijrriMiirdiMMHion,  appoarM  most  agreeable  and  pleasing, 
ill  ihingM  I'iMiaiiliMod.  If  iho  immediate  objects  of  the  will  are 
1  man**  nwii  Miiiunn,  thon  ihoiio  actions  which  appear  most 
i«prp«Miltlt»  tM  hint  Itn  willq.  If  ii  bo  now  most  agreeable  to 
nm*%ll  thih|A<i  iMUQiilntml.  to  walk,  then  he  now  wills  to  walk. 
f  r  be  n*i^^ .  nptiii  du'  «^  holn  nl  whnt  nt  present  appears  to  him, 
ao^>  %l{^b»irtlilt.  I.*  oiiixiti.  ihiMi  lin  rhoonos  to  s|>oak :  if  it  suits 
lim  lv»^f  9m  l»f»i«  oiV.h»'h«  iUpm  ho  fh<H>iios  to  keep  silence. 
*^ero  tt  9"fitrn|^  kiMil  moi0  nnivrnml  dictate  of  the 

•4nm»  m^i  «-^HbH'  kU^^^t  ll^<itt  ihnf .  when  men  act  vo 
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luntarily,  and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  suits 
them  best,  or  what  is  most  agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that 
they  do  what  pleases  them,  but  yet  not  what  is  agreeable  to 
them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  they  do  what  they  please, 
but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that  they  do 
what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  Will 
always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  But  then 
the  unaersUmding  must  be  taken  in  a  large  sense,  as  including 
the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension,  and  not  mere- 
ly what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.  If  by  the  dictate  of  the 
understanding  is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be  best,  or 
most  for  the  person^s  happiness,  taking  in  the  whole  of  its  dura- 
tion, it  is  not  true,  that  the  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate 
of  the  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  things  appearing  now  most  (igreeable^  all 
things  being  put  together  which  pertain  to  the  mind's  present 
preceptions  in  any  respect :  although  that  dictate  of  reason, 
when  it  takes  place,  has  concern  in  the  compound  influence 
which  moves  the  Will ;  and  should  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  degree  of  that  appearance  of  good  which  the  Will  always 
follows ;  either  as  having  its  influence  added  to  other  things, 
or  subducted  from  them.  When  such  dictate  of  reason  con- 
curs with  other  things,  then  its  weight  is  added  to  them,  as 
put  into  the  same  scide ;  but  when  it  is  against  them,  it  is  as  a 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  resisting  the  influence  of  other 
things :  yet  its  resistance  is  often  overcome  by  their  greater 
weight,  and  so  the  act  of  the  Will  is  determined  in  opposition 
to  it 

These  things  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  position  laid  down  in  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  viz.  '^  That  the  Will  is  always  determined  by 
the  strongest  motive,^'  or  by  that  view  of  the  mind  which  has 
the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  voUtion. 
But  whether  I  have  been  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the 
thing  wherein  consists  the  strength  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  my 
failing  in  this  will  not  overthrow  the  position  itself;  whicn 
carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  a  point  of 
chief  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  discourse : 
And  the  truth  of  it,  I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness, 
before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
human  liberty. 
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has  of  that  good  ;  because  all  together  concur  to  constitute 
the  degree  in  which  the  object  appears  at  preseDt  agreeable  ; 
and  accordingly  wilt  volition  be  determined. 

1  might  further  observe,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  which 
views  a  proposed  object  of  choice,  is  another  thing  that  contri- 
butes to  the  agreeableness  or  diaagreeableness  of  that  object ; 
the  particular  temper  which  the  mind  has  by  nature,  or  that 
has  been  introduced  and  estabhshed  by  education,  example, 
custom,  or  some  other  means;  or  the  frame  or  state  that  the 
mind  is  in  on  a  particular  occasion.  That  object  which  appears 
agreeable  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.  And  the  same  ob- 
ject does  not  always  appear  alike  agreeable  to  the  same  per- 
son,  at  difTereni  times.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men;  to 
follow  their  reason;  and  to  others,  to  follow  their  appetites  : 
to  some  men,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a  vicious  mclina- 
tion,  that  to  gratify  it :  others  it  suits  best  to  gratify  the  vilest 
appetites.  It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others, 
to  counter-act  a  former  resolution.  In  these  respects,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  different  things  wifl 
be  most  agreeable  to  dijferent  persons ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
to  the  same  persons  at  different  limes. 

But  possibly  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  "state  of  the 
tnind,"  as  n  ground  of  the  agreeableness  of  objects  distinct 
from  the  other  two  mentioned  before ;  m'j.  The  apparent  na- 
lurr  mid  circumstancpg  of  the  objects  viewed,  and  the  manntr 
of  the  view.  Perhaps,  if  we  strictly  consider  the  matter,  the 
dttTereni  temper  and  state  of  the  mind  makes  no  alteration  as 
to  the  agreeableness  of  objects,  any  other  way,  Ihnn  as  it  makes 
the  objects  themselves  appear  difierently  beautiful  or  dtformed, 
having  apparent  pleasure  or  pain  attending  tnem;  and,  as  it 
occaaiont;  the  »n«nnfr  of  the  vipw  to  be  different,  cauaesthe  idea 
of  beaut/  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or 
less  lively. 

However,  1  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  volition,  in  no 
one  instance  that  can  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the 
greuteKt  apparent  good  is,  in  the  manner  which  has  boon  ex- 
plained. The  choice  of  the  mind  never  departs  from  that 
which,  at  the  lime,  and  with  respect  to  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate objects  of  decision,  appears  most  iigreenble  and  pleasing, 
all  things  considered.  If  the  immediate  objects  of  the  will  are 
a  nian^s  own  actions,  then  those  actions  which  appear  moat 
agreeable  to  him  he  wills.  If  it  be  now  most  agreeable  to 
him,  all  things  considered,  to  walk,  then  he  now  wills  to  walk. 
If  it  be  now,  upon  tho  whole  of  what  ut  present  appears  to  him, 
most  agreeable  to  speak,  then  he  chooses  to  speak  :  if  it  suits 
him  best  to  keep  silence,  then  he  chooses  to  keep  silence. 
There  is  scarcely  n  plainer  and  more  universal  dictate  of  the 
icnse  and  experience  flf  mankind,  than  that,  when  men  net  vo- 
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liintarilT,  and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  suiu 
them  best,  or  what  is  most  agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that 
they  do  what  pleases  them,  but  yet  not  what  is  agreeable  to 
them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  they  do  what  they  please, 
but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that  they  do 
what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  WiU 
always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  But  then 
the  unierstanding  must  be  taken  in  a  large  sense,  as  including 
the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension,  and  not  mere* 
ly  what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.  If  by  the  dictate  of  the 
understanding  is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be  best,  or 
most  for  the  person^s  happiness,  taking  in  the  whole  of  its  dura- 
tion, it  is  not  true,  that  me  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate 
of  tlie  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite  a  dif> 
ferent  matter  from  things  appearing  now  most  agreeable^  all 
things  being  put  together  which  pertain  to  the  mind's  present 
preceptions  in  any  respect :  although  that  dictate  of  reason, 
when  it  takes  place,  has  concern  in  the  compound  influence 
which  moves  the  Will ;  and  should  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  degree  of  that  appearance  of  good  which  the  Will  always 
follows ;  either  as  having  its  influence  added  to  other  things, 
or  subducted  from  them.  When  such  dictate  of  reason  con- 
curs with  other  things,  then  its  weight  is  added  to  them,  as 
put  into  the  same  scale  ;  but  when  it  is  against  them,  it  is  as  a 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  resisting  the  influence  of  other 
things :  yet  its  resistance  is  often  overcome  by  their  greater 
weight,  and  so  the  act  of  the  WiU  is  determined  in  opposition 
to  it 

These  things  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  position  laid  down  in  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  viz.  '^  That  the  Will  is  always  determined  by 
the  strongest  motive,^*  or  by  that  view  of  the  mind  which  has 
the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  volition. 
But  whether  I  have  been  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the 
thing  wherein  consists  the  strength  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  my 
failing  in  this  will  not  overthrow  the  position  itself;  which 
carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  a  point  of 
chief  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  discourse : 
And  the  truth  of  it,  I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness, 
before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
human  libertv. 
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Otmcemmg  the  Meaning  of  the  Terms  Necessity,  Itiij/ossibiUty, 
Inability,  ^c.  and  of  Contingence. 

The  words  ntcessary,  impossible,  ^c.  are  abundantly  used 
in  controversies  about  Free-Will  and  Moral  Agency  ;  and 
therefore  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  should  be  clearly 
understood. 

Here  I  might  say,  that  a  thing  is  then  said  to  benecessaru, 
when  it  must  be,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  would 
not  properly  be  a  dcfinilion  of  Necessity,  any  more  than  if  I 
explained  the  word  must  by  the  phrase,  there  being  a  Ne- 
cessity. The  words  must,  can,  and  cannot,  need  explication 
as  much  as  the  words  necessary  and  impossible ;  excepting 
that  the  former  are  words  that  in  earliest  life  we  more  com- 
monly use. 

The  word  necessary,  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  re- 
lative term  ;  and  relates  to  some  supposed  opposition  made  to 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  which  opposition  is  overcome,  or 
proves  insufhcient  to  hinder  or  alter  it.  That  is  necessary,  in 
the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will 
b«,  notwithstanding  all  supposable  opposition.  To  say,  that  a 
thing  is  necessary,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, it  should  not  be.  But  the  word  impossible  is  mani- 
festly a  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  supposed  power 
exerted  to  bring  a  thing  to  pass,  which  is  insufficient  for  the 
effect ;  as  the  word  unable  is  relative,  and  has  relation  to  abili- 
ty, or  endeavour,  which  is  insufficient.  Also  the  word  irresist- 
ible is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  resistance  which 
is  made,  or  may  be  made,  to  some  force  or  power  tending  to 
an  effect,  and  is  insufficient  to  withstand  the  power,  or  hinder 
Ibe  effect.  The  common  notion  of  Necessity  and  Impossibi- 
lity implies  somethmg  that  frustrates  endeavour  or  desire. 

Here  several  things  are  to  be  noted- 

I.  Things  arc  said  to  be  necessary  in  general,  which  arc 

or  will  be  notwithstanding  any  supposable  opposition  from 

whatever  quarter.     But  things  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  ut, 

I  which  are  or  will  be  notwithstanding  all  opposition  supposable 

I  in  (he  c&aefrom  us.     The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  word 

impossible,  and  other  such  like  terms. 

3.  These  terms  necessary,  impottihle,  irresistible,  4^.  more 

especially   belong   to  controversies  about   liberty  and  moral 

.  agency,  as  used  in  the  latter  of  the  two  senses  now  mention- 
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cd,  VIZ.  as  necessary  or  impossible  to  us,  and  with  relation  to 
any^UQPosable  opposition  or  endeavour  of  ours. 

As  the  word  Necessity^  in  its  vulgar  and  common  use, 
is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  some  supposable  insuf- 
ficient opposition  ;  so  when  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  necessary 
to  i»,  it  is  with  relation  to  some  supposable  opposition  of  our 
Wills^  oi^^some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  the 
contrary.^  Tor  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  an 
event,  any  otherwise  than  as  we  voluntarily  oppose  it.  Things 
are  said  to  be  what  must  be,  or  necessarily  are,  as  to  tf5,when 
they  are,  or  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavour  the  con- 
trary, or  try  to  prevent  or  remove  their  existence :  but  such 
opposition  of  ours  always  either  consists  in,  or  implies  opposi- 
tion of  our  wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  vul- 
garly used,  are  understood  in  this  manner.  A  thing  is  said  to 
be  necessary,  when  we  cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  we  will. 
So  any  thing  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  us,  when  we  would  do 
it,  or  would  have  it  brought  to  pass,  and  endeavour  it ;  or  at 
least  may  be  supposed  to  desire  and  seek  it ;  but  all  our  de« 
sires  and  endeavours  are,  or  would  be  vain.  And  that  is  said 
to  be  irresistible,  which  overcomes  all  our  opposition,  resist- 
ance,  and  endeavour  to  the  contrary.  And  we  are  said  to  be 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  supposable  desires  and  endeav- 
ours are  insufficient 

We  are  accustomed,  in  the  common  use  of  langua^, 
thus  to  apply  and  understand  these  phrases :  we  grow  up  with 
such  a  habit ;  which,  by  the  daily  use  of  these  terms  from  our 
childhood,  becomes  fixed  and  settled ;  'so  that  the  idea  of  a 
relation  to  a  supposed  wiU,  desire,  and  endeavour  of  ours,  is 
strongly  connected  with  these  terms,  whenever  we  hear  the 
words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are  so  associated, 
that  they  unavoidably  go  together;  one  suggests  the  other, 
and  never  oan  be  easily  separated  as  long  as  we  live.  And 
though  we  use  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense, 
yet,  unless  we  are  exceedingly  circumspect,  we  shall  insen- 
sibly slide  into  the  vulgar  use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words 
in  a  very  inconsistent  manner,  which  will  deceive  and  confound 
us  in  our  reasonings  and  discourses,  even  when  we  pretend  to 
use  them  as  terms  of  art. 

4.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  when 
these  terms  necessary,  impossible,  irresistible,  unable,  ^,  are 
used  in  cases  wherein  no  insufficient  will  is  supposed,  or  can 
be  supposed,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  supposed  case  itself 
excludes  any  opposition,  will  or  endeavour,  they  are  then  not 
used  in  their  proper  signification.  The  reason  is  manifest; 
in  sach  cases  we  cannot  use  the  words  with  reference  to  a  sup- 
posable opposition,  will  or  endeavour.     And  therefore  if  any 
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roan  ases  these  terms  in  such  cases,  he  either  uses  them  non- 
sensically,  or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  original 
and  proper  meaning.  As  for  instance;  if  any  one  should 
affirm  after  this  manner.  That  it  ia  necctsartj  for  a  man,  or 
what  mwt  be,  that  he  should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice, 
L  during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to  vice ;  and  that  it  is 
la  thing  impossible  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
^than  that  he  should  have  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice 
continues ;  such  a  one  would  use  the  terms  must,  irrpnistiltle, 
Ac.  with  either  perfect  insignificance,  or  in  some  new  sense, 
oiverse  from  their  common  use  ;  which  is  wilh  reference,  as 
has  been  observed,  to  supposable  opposition,  unwilhnf>ness 
and  resistance ;  whereas,  here,  the  very  supposition  excludes 
and  denies  any  such  thmg :  for  the  case  supposed  is  that  of 
being  willing,  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms 
necettary,  impossible,  <^r.  are  often  used  by  phllosuphers  and 
metaphysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  common  and 
original  signiHcation  ;  for  they  apply  them  to  many  cases  in 
which  no  opposition  is  supposablc.  Thus  they  use  them  with 
respect  to  God's  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
when  there  was  no  other  being  ;  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
dispositions  and  acts  of  the  divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving 
himself,  his  loving  righteousness,  hating  sin,  &lc.  So  they 
apply  them  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations  and  actions  of 
created  intelligent  beings,  wherein  all  opposition  of  the  Will 
is  excluded  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 
.  Metaiihysicul  or  Pkilusnfihical  Necessity  is  nolliing  dif- 

IfereHl  from  their  certainty,     1  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty 
-.pf  knowledge,  but  the  certainty   that  is  in  things  themselves, 
^Which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge,  or 
^at  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infalhhility  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  affirms  them. 

What  is  sometimes  given  as  the  definition  of  philosonhi- 

■eal  Necessity,  namely,  "  That  hy  which  «  ihinff  rnnnot  hut  bt\" 

WOT  "  wherebf/  it  luinnot  he  othrrtrisr"  fails  of  being  a   proper 

explttnation  of  it,  nn  two  accounts  :  f'irgr,  the  words  can,  or 

nmnot,  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  rfert^mdri/  ;  and 

the  former  miiy  ns  well  bo  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the 

latter  by  the  former.     Thus,  if  any  one  asked  us  what  wo 

mean,  when  we  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  bt,  we  might  explain 

ourselves  by  saying,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well  as  ex- 

ulain  Necessity,  by  suyin^,  it  is  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot 

l'  Dtit  be.     And  JSeconaly,  this  dcfmition  is  liable  to  iho  forc- 

menlioncd  great  inconvenience  ;  the  words  cannot,  or  miable, 

are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted,  or 

rtiat  may  be  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thinii;  spoken  of;  to  which 
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as  1  have  now  observed,  the  word  Necessity,  as  used  by  philo- 
sophers, has  no  reference. 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full 

AND  FIXBD  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  THINGS  SIGNIFIED  BY 
THE  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE  OF  A  PROPOSITION,  which  affirms 

something  to  be  true.  When  there  is  such  a  connection,  then 
the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessary,  in  a  philo« 
sophical  sense  ;  whether  any  opposition,  or  contrary  effort  be 
supposed,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position, which  affirms  the  existence  of  any  thing,  either  sub- 
stance, quality,  act,  or  circumstance,  have  a  full  and  certain 
CONNECTION,  thcu  the  existence  or  being  of  that  thing  is  said 
to  be  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  And  in  this  sense  I 
use  the  word  Necessity^  in  the  following  discourse,  when  I 
endeavour  to  prove  thcU  Necessity  is  not  inconsistent  with  Li- 
berty. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  which  affirms 
existence  of  something,  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain 
connection  several  ways. 

(1.)  They  may  have  a  full  and  perfect  connection  in  and 
of  themselves  ;  because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross 
absurdity,  to  suppose  them  not  connected.  Thus  many  things 
are  necessary  in  their  own  nature.  So  the  eternal  existence  of 
being  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  itself;  because  it 
would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  deny  the  existence 
of  being  in  general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  univer- 
sal nothing ;  and  is  as  it  were  the  sum  of  all  contradictions  ; 
as  might  be  shewn,  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  it.  So  God^s 
infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessary.  So  it  is  necessary 
tn  its  own  nature,  that  two  and  two  should  be  four ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  that  all  right  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle 
to  the  circumference  should  be  equal.  It  is  necessary,  fit  and 
suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  they  would  that  they 
should  do  to  them.  So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  are  necessary  in  themselves :  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  which  affirms  them,  are  perfectly 
connected  of  themselves. 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, which  affirms  the  existence  of  something,  may  be 
fixed  and  made  certain,  because  the  existence  of  that  thing  is 
already  come  to  pass ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  been  ;  and  so 
has,  as  it  were,  made  sure  of  existence.     And  therefore,  the 

Eroposiiion  which  affirms  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may 
y  this  means,  be  made  certain,  and  necessarily  and  unalter- 
ably true ;  the  past  event  has  fixed  and  decided  the  matter, 
as  to  its  exbtence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that  ex- 
istence should  be  truly  predicated  of  it  Thus  the  existence 
of  whatever  is  already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessary ; 
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it  is  become  impossible  it  should  he  otherwise  than  true,  that 
such  a  thing  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  aud  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
afKrms  something  to  be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connec- 

Ition  congequentimly ,-  and  so  the  existence  of  the  thing  may  be 
consequentially  necessary  \  as  it  may  be  surely  and  firmly  con- 
nected with  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the 
former  respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connected 
witb  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or 
with  something  which  has  already  received  and  made  sure  of 
etistencc.  This  Necessity  lies  in,  or  may  be  explained  by  the 
connection  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another. 
Things  which  are  perfectly  connected  with  other  things  that 
are  necessary,  are  necessary  themselves,  by  a  Necessity  of 
consequence. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  things  which  are 
future,  or  which  will  hereafter  begin  to  be,  winch  can  be  said 
to  be  necessary,  are  necessary  only  in  this  Ust  way.  Their 
existence  is  not  necessary  in  iltelf;  for  if  so,  they  always 
would  have  eiiiBled.  Nor  is  their  existence  become  necessary 
by  being  already  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  the  only  way  that 
any  thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  is  or  can  be  ne- 
cessary, is  by  a  connection  with  something  that  is  necessary  in 
its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is,  or  has  been  i  so 
that  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certainly  follows. — 
And  this  also  is  the  only  way  that  all  things  past,  excepting 
those  which  were  from  eternity,  could  be  necessary  before 
they  come  to  pasg ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any 
effect  or  event,  or  any  ihltig  whatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or 
will  have  a  beginning,  has  come  into  being  necessarily,  or  will 
bereaFter  necessarily  exist.  And  therefore  this  is  the  Neces- 
sity which  especially  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts 
of  the  will. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  in  these  controversies,  further  to 
observe  concerning  md(i/»Ay«it«i  Necessity,  that  (ugreoeble  to 
Ihc  distinction  before  observed  of  Necessity,  as  vulgarly  un- 
derstood) things  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  necessary,  either 
with  a  grntrm  or  particuUir  Necessity.     The  existence  of  a 
f  thing  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  with  a  general  Necessity, 
I  nben.  al)  things  considered,  thrtre  is  n  foundation  for  tlic  cer- 
tainty of  their  existence;    or  when  in  the  rnosi  gcnerai  and 
1  universal  view  of  things,  the  subject  and  predicate  ol  the  pro- 
Lposilton,  which  athrnis  its  existence,  would  appear  witb   an 
""■Ettlbble  connection. 

An  event,  or  the  exititence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  be 
I  necessary  with  a  partitndar  Necessity,  when  nothing  that  can 
I  bo  taken  into  consideration,  in  or  about  a  person,  thing  or 
',  ttlKTB  the  case  nl  all.  ns  ti  the  certainty  of  nil  event,  or 
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the  existence  of  a  thing ;  or  can  be  of  any  account  at  all,  in 
determining  the  infellibility  of  the  connection  of  the  subject 
and  predicate  in  the  proposition  which  affirms  the  existence  of 
the  thing ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  or  thing,  at 
least  at  that  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessary  with  a 
Necessity  that  is  most  universed  and  absolute.  Thus  there  are 
many  things  that  happen  to  particular  persons,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  which  no  will  of  theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at 
that  time ;  which,  whether  they  are  necessary  or  not,  with  re- 
gard to  things  in  general,  yet  are  necessary  to  them,  and  with 
regard  to  any  volition  of  theirs  at  that  time  ;  as  they  prevent 

all  acts  of  the  will  about  the  affair. 1  shall  have  occasion  to 

apply  this  observation  to  particular  instances  in  the  followiDs; 
discourse. — Whether  the  same  things  that  are  necessary  with 
VLvarticular  Necessity,  be  not  also  necessary  with  a  general 
Necessity,  may  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  that 
be  as  it  will,  it  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  use  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  Necessity. 

These  things  mav  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the 
terms  necesscary  and  rfecessiiy^  as  terms  of  art,  and  as  often 
used  by  metaphysicians,  and  controversial  writers  in  divinity, 
in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than  their  original 
meaning,  in  common  language,  which  was  before  explained. 

What  has  been  said  to  shew  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
necessary  and  Necessity^  majr  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining 
of  the  opposite  terms,  impossible  and  impossibility.  For  thore 
is  no  difference,  but  only  the  latter  are  negative,  and  the 
former  positive.  Impossibility  is  the  same  as  negtUioe  Neces* 
sity^  or  a  Necessity  that  a  thing  should  not  be.  And  it  is  used 
as  a  term  of  art  in  a  like  diversity  from  the  original  and  vulgar 
meaning,  with  Necessity. 

The  same  mav  be  observed  concerning  the  words  unable 
and  Inability.  It  has  been  observed,  that  these  terms,  in  their 
original  and  common  use,  have  relation  to  will  and  endeavour, 
as  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insufficient  for  the  bringing 
to  pass  the  thing  willed  and  endeavoured.  But  as  these  terms 
are  often  used  by  philosophers  and  divines,  especially  writers 
on  controversies  about  Free  Will,  they  are  used  in  a  quite 
different,  and  far  more  extensive  sense,  and  are  applied  to 
many  cases  wherein  no  will  or  endeavour  for  the  bringing  of 
the  thing  to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supposed. 

As  the  words  necessary^  impossible^  unable^  &c.  are  used 
by  polemic  writers,  in  a  sense  diverse  from  their  common  sig- 
nification, the  like  has  happened  to  the  term  contingent.  Any 
thing  is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come  to  pass  by  chance 
or  accident,  in  the  original  meaning  of  such  words,  when  its 
connection  with  its  causes  or  antecedents,  according  to  the 
established  course  of  things,  is  not  discerned  ^  and  so  is  what 
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we  have  no  means  of  t'uresoeing.  And  especiaUy  is  any  thing 
said  to  be  contingent,  or  ncciilental,  with  regard  to  us,  wlien 
it  comes  lo  pass  without  our  foreknowledge,  and  boHidc  our 
design  and  scape. 

But  the  word  vontingent  is  Qbunclantly  used  in  a  \ety  dir< 
ferent  sense  ;  not  for  rhat  whose  connection  with  the  series  of 
things  we  caDOOt  discern,  so  as  to  foresee  the  event,  but  for 
Something  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground  or  reason, 
with  which  its  existence  has  any  lixed  and  certain  connection. 


OJ'  the.  DistinctioH  of  natural  and  moral  Necesaittf,  anii 
Inability. 

That  Necessity  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  in 
an  infallible  connection  of  Ilie  Ihings  signified  by  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as  iiilelligent  beings  are  the 
subjects  of  it,  is  distinguished  into  moral  and  natural  Neces- 
sity. 

1  shall  not  now  stand  to  enquire  whether  this  disttuetion 
be  a  proper  and  pertecl  distinction ;  but  shall  only  explain  how 
these  two  son*  of  Necessity  are  understood,  as  tlie  terms  am 
sometimes  used,  and  as  they  arc  used  in  the  following  dis- 
course. 

The  phrase,  mural  Necessity,  is  used  variously ;  sometimes 
it  is  used  for  a  necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we  say,  a 
man  is  under  Necessity,  when  he  is  under  bonds  of  duttf  and 
I  conscience,  from  which  he  cannot  be  discharged.  Again,  the 
I  word  Necessiti/  is  often  used  for  great  obligation  in  point  of 
interest.  Sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  appa- 
rent  connection  of  things,  which  is  the  ground  of  moral  rei- 
^Hcr ;  and  so  is  distinguished  from  absoUite  Neirrtsily,  or  that 
stirc  connection  of  tilings,  that  is  a  foundation  for  iafallibti: 
certtiinty.  In  this  sense,  moral  Nuecflsity  signifies  much  tlin 
same  aa  that  high  drgree  of  probability,  which  is  ordhmrily 
aufiicient  to  satisfy  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  liehavmur 
in  tile  world,  us  they  would  consult  their  own  safety  and  inte> 
rest,  and  treat  others  properly  as  ineniliers  of  society.  And 
sometiiDcs  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  NeccKsily  of  con* 
nection  and  rnn*vijmncr,  which  arises  from  such  moral  rausrt, 
as  the  atrongth  of  inclination,  or  motives,  and  the  connection 
which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these,  and  such  certain 
rolitions  and  actions.  And  it  is  in  ihi»  sense,  that  1  use  the 
[ihnuCt  smro/  Ntcessily,  in  the  following  discourse. 

**-     —      ^  Aecatitjf,  as  applied   to  men,  I  moan  such 
men   are  under  through  tlic  force  of  nninrnl 
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cmaacs ;  ms  disdngiushed  from  what  mre  called  mormt  caoKs^ 
such  as  habits  and  disposiuons  of  the  heart,  and  moral  motiTes 
and  iodvcements.  Thus  men  placed  iikcertaio  circumstaoGet, 
are  the  sufaiects  of  partkalar  sensations  by  Necessity :  they 
fed  pain  when  their  bodies  are  woonded ;  they  see  the  objects 
presented  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when  their  e^  are 
opened :  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain  propositKNis,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  are  understood  ;  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  that  black  is  not  white,  that  two  parallel  lines  can  never 
cross  one  another;  so  by  a  natural  Necessity  mens^  bodies 
move  downwards,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support  them. 

But  here  several  th'mgs  may  be  noted  concerning  these 
two  kinds  of  Necessity. 

1.  Moral  Necessity  may  be  as  absolute^  as  natural  Ne* 
cessity.  That  is,  the  effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected 
with  Its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural  neccssar)'  effect  is  with  its 
natural  cause.  Whether  the  Will  in  ever?  case  is  necessarily 
determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  %vhether  the  Will  ever 
makes  any  resistance  to  such  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose  the 
strongest  present  inclination,  or  not ;  if  that  matter  should  be 
controverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  previous  bias  and  inclination,  or  the  motive  presented, 
may  be  so  powerful,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  may  be  certainly 
and  indissolubly  connected  therewith.  When  motives  or  pre« 
vious  bias  are  very  strong,  all  will  allow  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  going  against  them.  And  if  they  were  yet 
stronger,  the  difficulty  would  be  still  greater.  And  therefore, 
if  more  were  still  added  to  their  strength,  to  a  certain  decpree, 
it  would  make  the  difficulty  so  great,  that  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  surmount  it ;  for  this  plain  reason,  because  what- 
ever power  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  surmount 
difficulties,  yet  that  power  is  not  infinite  ;  and  so  goes  not 
beyond  certain  limits.  If  a  man  can  surmount  ten  degrees  of 
difficulty  of  this  kind  with  twenty  degrees  of  strength,  because 
the  degrees  of  strength  are  beyond  the  degrees  o?  difficulty  ; 
yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increased  to  thirty,  or  an  hundred,  or 
a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength  not  also  increased,  his 
strength  will  be  wholly  insufficient  to  surmount  the  difficulty. 
As  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect  connection  between  moral  causes 
and  effects ;  so  this  only  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral 
Necessity^ 

2.  When  I  use  this  distinction  of  moral  and  natural  Ne- 
cessity^ I  would  not  be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any  thing 
come  to  pass  by  the  former  kind  of  Necessity,  the  nature  of 
things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latter.  I  do  not 
mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  moral  habit  or  motive  is  so 
strong,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  infallibly  follows,  this  is  not 
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owing  to  the  »ature  of  things.     But  natural  and  moral  are  the 
terms  by  which  these  two  kinds  of  Necessity  have  usually  been 
called;  and  they  must  be  distinguished  by  sonie  names,  for 
there  is  a  difference  between  them,  that  is  very  important  in 
'  its  consequence:^.     This  ditl'erence,  however,  does  not  lie  so 
i'  much  in  the  nature  of  the  connection,  as  in  the  two  terms  con- 
!    netted.     The  cause  with  which  the  effect  is  connected,  is  of  a 
particular  kind  ;  viz.  that  which  is  of  a  moral  nature  ;  either 
some  previous  habitual  di§position,  or  some  motive  exhibited 
to  the  understanding.     And  the  effect  is  also  of  a  particular 
kind  ;  being  likewise  of  a  moral  nature  ;  consisting  in  some 
inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul,  or  voluntary  action. 
L  I  suppose,  that  Necessity  which  is  called  nafura/  in  dia- 

I  tinction  from  mora/ necessity,  is  so  called,  because  mere 
^  nature  aa  the  word  is  vulgarly  used,  is  concerned,  without  any 
thing  of  choice.  The  word  nature  is  often  used  in  opposition 
to  choice ;  not  because  nature  has  indeed  never  any  hand  in 
our  choice  ;  but,  probably,  because  we  6rst  get  our  notion  of 
nature  from  that  obvious  course  of  events,  which  we  observe 
in  many  things  where  our  choice  has  no  concern  ;  and  especi- 
ally in  the  material  world  ;  which,  in  very  many  parts  of  it, 
we  easily  percei\e  to  be  in  a  tiettled  course  ;  the  stated  order, 
and  manner  of  succession,  -being  very  apparent.  But  where 
we  do  not  readily  discern  the  rule  and  connection,  (though 
there  be  a  connection,  according  to  an  established  law,  truly 
taking  place)  we  signify  the  manner  of  event  by  some  other 
name.  Even  in  many  things  which  are  seen  in  the  material 
and  inanimate  world,  which  do  not  obviously  come  to  pass 
according  to  any  settled  course,  men  do  not  call  the  manner  of 
the  event  by  the  name  of  nature,  but  by  such  names  as  acci- 
dent, chance,  contiii^eHce,  Sic.  So  men  make  a  distinction 
between  nature  and  choice  ;  as  if  they  were  completely  and 
universally  distinct.  Whereas,  I  suppose  none  will  deny  but 
that  choice,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  nature,  as  truly  as  other 
events.  But  the  connection  between  acts  of  choice,  and  their 
causes,  according  to  established  laws,  is  not  so  obvious.  And 
we  observe  that  choice  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  principle  of  mo- 
tion and  action,  different  from  that  established  order  of  things 
which  is  most  obvious,  and  seen  especially  in  corporeal  things. 
The  choice  also  ofVen  interposes,  interrupts,  and  alters  the 
chain  of  events  in  these  external  objects,  and  causes  them  to 
proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do,  if  let  alone.  Hence 
it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  motion  entirely 
>  distinct  from  nature,  and  properly  set  in  opposition  to  it. 
^  Names  being  commonly  given  to  things,  according  to  what  is 
[  most  obvious,  and  is  suggested  by  what  appears  to  the  senses 
^  without  reflection  and  research. 
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3.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  what  has  been  explained,  as 
signified  by  the  name  of  moral  Necetsity^  the  word  JSTecessity  is 
not  used  according  to  the  original  design  and  meaning  of.  the 
word :  for,  as  was  observed  before,  such  terms,  necessary^ 
impoisihle^  irresistible^  &c.  in  common  speech,  and  their  most 
proper  sense,  are  always  relative ;  having  reference  to  some 
supposable  voluntary  opposition  or  endeavour,  that  is  insuf- 
ficient. But  no  such  opposition,  or  contrary  will  and  endeavour,  \ 
is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity  ;  which  is  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  inclination  and  will  itself ;  which  does  not  admit 
of  the  supposition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it  For  it  is 
absurd,  to  suppose  the  same  individual  will  to  oppose  itself, 
in  its  present  act ;  or  the  present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and 
resisting  present  choice  :  as  absurd  €is  it  is  to  talk  of  two  con- 
trary motions,  in  the  same  moving  body,  at  the  same  time. — 
And  therefore  the  very  case  supposed  never  admits  of  any 
trial,  whether  an  opposing  or  resisting  will  can  overcome  this 
Necessity, 

What  has  been  said  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity,  may 
serve  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  natural  and  moral  Ina- 
bility.  We  are  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  a  thing, 
when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will,  because  what  is  most  coni- 
monly  called  nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some 
impeding  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will ;  either 
in  the  faculty  of  understanding,  constitution  of  body,  or  exter-* 
nal  objects.  Moral  Inability  consists  not  in  any  of  these 
things ;  but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination  ;  or  the  strength 
of  a  contrary  inclination ;  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives 
in  view,  to  induce  and  excite  the  act  of  the  will,  or  the  strength 
of  apparent  motives  to  the  contrary.  Or  both  these  may  be 
resolved  into  one  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  that  morid 
Inability  consists  in  the  opposition  or  want  of  inclination.  For 
when  a  person  is  unable  to  will  or  choose  such  a  thing,  through 
a  defect  of  motives,  or  prevalence  of  contrary  motives,  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  his  being  unable  through  the  want  of  an  in< 
clination,  or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  in  such 
circumstances,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  views. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this  moral  Inability, — A  woman 
of  great  honour  and  chastity  may  have  a  moral  Inability  to 
prostitute  herself  to  her  slave.  A  child  of  great  love  and  duty 
to  his  parents,  may  be  thus  unable  to  kill  his  father.  A  very 
lascivious  man,  in  case  of  certain  opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions, and  in  the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints,  may  be 
unable  to  forbear  gratifying  his  lust.  A  drunkard,  under  such 
and  such  circumstances,  may  be  unable  to  forbear  taking 
strong  drink.  A  very  malicious  man  may  be  unable  to  exert 
benevolent  acts  to  an  enemy,  or  to  desire  his  prosperity  ;  yea, 
some  may  be  so  under  the  power  of  a  vile  disposition,  that 
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they  may  be  unable  to  love  those  who  are  most  worlhy  of 
their  esteem  and  affection.  A  strong  habit  of  virtue,  and  a 
great  degree  of  holiness,  may  cause  a  moral  Inability  to  love 
wickedness  in  general,  and  may  render  a  man  unable  to  take 
complacence  in  « icked  persons  or  things  ;  or  to  choose  a  wick- 
ed, in  preference  to  a  virtuous  lite.  And  on  ihe  other  hand,  a 
freat  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may  lay  a  man  under  an 
nabihty  to  love  and  choose  hoiincES  ;  and  render  him  utterly 
unable  to  love  an  inhniieJy  holy  Being,  or  to  choose  and  cleave 
to  him  as  his  chief  good. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  moral 
Inability,  viz.  of  that  which  is  general  and  habitual,  and  that 
which  is  particular  and  occasional.  By  a  general  and  habitual 
moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inabihty  in  the  heart  to  alt  exercises 
or  acts  of  will  of  that  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  inch- 
nation,  or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of  a  certain 
kind  of  inclination.  Thus  a  very  ill-natured  man  may  be  un- 
able to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as  another,  who  is  full 
of  good  nature,  commonly  exerts  :  and  a  man  whose  heart  ig 
habitually  void  of  gratitude,  may  he  unable  to  exert  grateful 
acts,  through  that  stated  defect  of  a  griiteful  inclination.  By 
particular  and  occaxianitl  moral  laabiliiy,  1  mean  an  Inability 
of  the  will  or  heart  to  a  particular  act,  through  the  strength  or 
defect  of  present  motives,  or  of  inducements  presented  to  the 

view  of  the  understanding,  on  this  occasion. If  it  be  so,  that 

the  will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it 
must  always  have  an  Inability,  in  this  latter  sense,  to  act 
otherwise  than  it  does ;  it  not  being  possible,  in  any  case,  that 
the  will  should,  at  present,  go  against  Ihe  motive  which  has 
DOW,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  advantngc  to  induce 

it. The  former  of  these  kinds  of  moral  Inability,  is  most 

commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Inability  ;  because  the  word, 
in  its  most  proper  and  original  signification,  has  respect  to 
some  stated  defect.  And  this  etspecially  obtains  Ihe  name  of 
Inability  also  upon  another  account : — because,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  word  Inability  in  its  original  and  most  common 
use,  is  a  relative  term;  and  has  respect  to  will  and  endeavour, 
as  suppoaable  in  the  case,  and  as  insufficient  to  bring  to  pass 
the  thing  desired  and  endeavoured.  Now  there  may  be  more 
of  an  appearance  and  shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
which  arise  from  a  fixed  and  strong  habit,  than  others  that 
arise  only  from  transient  occasions  and  causes.  Indeed  will 
and  endeavour  against,  or  diverse  from  present  acts  of  the  will 
hrc  in  no  case  supposable,  whether  those  acts  be  occasional  or 
habitual ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to 
be  otherwise  than,  at  present,  it  is.  But  yet  there  may  be 
will  and  endeavour  against  future  acts  of  the  mil,  or  volitions 
that  are  likely  to  take  place,  as  viewed  at  a  distance.     It  is  no 
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contrmdictkMi,  to  suppose  that  die  acts  of  the  will  at  one  tiaw,  ' 
may  be  against  the  acts  of  the  wiU  at  another  time ;  and  there 
may  be  desires  and  endeaToon  to  prexent  or  exciie  fiitnre 
acts  of  the  will ;  bat  such  desires  and  endeaToon  are«  in 
/many  cases,  rendered  insufficient  and  vain,  through  fixedness 
I  of  habit  :  when  the  occasion  returns^  the  strength  of  habit 
overcomes,  and  baffles  all  such  opposition.  In  this  rcspect»  a 
man  may  be  in  miserable  slavery  and  bondage  to  a  strong 
habit.  6ut  it  may  be  comparatiTelr  easy  to  make  an  altera* 
tion  with  respect  to  such  future  acts«  as  are  only  occasional 
and  transient ;  because  the  occasion  or  transient  cause,  if 
foreseen,  may  often  easily  be  prevented  or  avoided.  On  this 
account,  the  moral  Inability  that  attends  fixed  habits,  espe- 
cially obtains  the  name  of  Imabilitf/.  And  then,  as  the  will 
may  remotely  and  indirectly  resist  itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in 
the  case  of  strong  habits ;  so  reason  may  resist  present  acts 
of  the  will,  and  its  resistance  be  insufficient :  and  this  is  more 
commonly  the  case  also,  when  the  acts  arise  fit>m  strong 
habit 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  Inabilit]\  in 
each  kind  of  it,  that  the  word  Inability  is  used  in  a  sense  very 
diverse  fi-om  its  original  import.  The  word  signifies  only  a 
natural  Inability,  in  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and  is  applied  to 
such  coses  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination  to  the 
thing,  with  respect  to  which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is 
supposable.  It  cannot  be  truly  said,  according  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  language,  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  never  so 
malicious,  cannot  hold  his  hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is 
not  able  to  shew  his  neighbour  kindness ;  or  that  a  drunkard, 
let  his  appetite  be  never  so  strong,  cannot  keep  the  cup  fi-om 
his  mouth.  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  has  a 
thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his  elec- 
tion :  and  a  man  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a 
thing,  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will.  It  is  improperly  said,  that 
a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  the  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  be  easily  per- 
formed, if  the  act  of  the  will  were  present.  And  if  it  be  im- 
properly said,  that  he  cannot  perform  those  external  voluntary 
f  actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some  respect  more 
improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves ;  because  it  is  more  evidently  false,  with  respect 
to  these,  that  he  cannot  if  he  will ;  for  to  sav  so,  is  a  down- 
right contradiction :  it  is  to  say,  he  cannot  will,  if  he  does  will. 
And  in  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  do 
the  thing  if  he  will,  but  the  very  willing  is  the  doing  ;  when 
once  he  has  willed,  the  thing  is  performed ;  and  nothing  e 
remains  to  be  done.  Therefore,  in  these  things,  to  ascrUb 
non-performance  to  the  want  of  power  or  ability,  is  not  ji 
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liecause  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  able,  but  a  being 
willing.  Tliere  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  a  capacity  of  nature, 
and  every  thing  eUe,  sufiicient,  but  a  disposition  :  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  will. 


SECT.  V. 
Concerning  the  Notion  of  Liberty,  and  of  Moral  Agency. 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  ihe  words  Freedom  and 
Liberty,  iu  conimun  speech,  is  The  jwwer,  opportunity,  or  ad- 
vantage that  any  one  lias,  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Or  in  other 
worde,  his  being  free  from  hinderance  or  impediment  in  the 
way  of  doing,  or  conducting  in  any  respect  as  ne  wills.*  And 
the  contrary  to  Liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a 
pereon's  being  hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  be- 
ing nece&sitaled  to  do  nthenvise. 

If  this  which  I  have  mentioned  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Liberty,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  Itmguage ;  as  I  trust  that 
none  that  has  ever  learned  to  talk,  and  is  unprejudiced,  will 
deny;  then  it  will  follow,  that  in  propriety  of  speech,  neither 
Liberty,  nor  its  contrary,  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  any  be- 
ing or  thing,  but  that  which  has  such  a  faculty,  power,  or  pro- 
perty, as  is  called  will.  For  that  which  is  possessed  of  no  will, 
cannot  have  any  power  or  opportunity  of  doing  according  to 
its  ifill,  nor  be  necessitated  to  act  contrary  to  its  will,  nor  be 
restrained  from  acting  agreeably  to  it.  And  therefore  to  talk 
of  Liberty,  or  the  contrary,  as  belonging  to  the  very  will  ir- 
silf,  is  not  to  apeak  good  sense ;  if  we  judge  of  sense,  and 
nonsense,  by  the  original  and  proper  signification  of  words. — 
For  (he  will  iigei/ is  not  an  Agent  that  han  a  ifill:  the  power 
of  choosing,  itself,  has  not  a  power  of  chousing.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  volition  is  tlie  man,  or  (he  soul,  and  nut  the 
power  of  volition  itself.  And  ho  that  has  the  Liberty  of  doing 
according  to  his  will,  is  the  Agent  who  is  possfssed  of  the  will; 
end  not  the  will  which  he  is  possessed  ot.  We  say  with  pro- 
priety, that  a  bird  let  loose  has  power  and  liberty  to  fly ;  but 
not  that  the  bird's  power  of  fiying  has  a  power  and  Liberty  of 
flying.  To  be  free  is  the  property  of  an  agent,  who  is  pos- 
■eased  of  puwers  and  faculties,  us  much  as  to  be  cunning, 
valiant,  bountiful,  or  zealous.  But  these  qualities  arc  the  pro- 
perties of  persons;  and  not  the  properties  of  properties. 

There  are  two  things  contrary  to  what  is  called  Liberty 
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in  common  speech.  One  is  constraint;  otherwise  called 
force^  compulsion^  and  coaction;  which  is  a  person^s  being  ne- 
cessitated to  do  a  thinff  contrary  to  his  wiJL  The  other  is  re- 
straini  ;  which  is,  his  being  hindered,  and  not  having  power 
to  do  according  to  his  will.  But  that  which  has  no  wiU  can- 
not be  the  subject  of  these  things. — I  need  say  the  less  on 
this  head,  Mr.  Locke  having  set  the  same  thing  forth,  with 
so  great  clearness,  in  his  Estay  on  the  Human  Understand" 
ing. 

But  one  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  w^hat  is 
vulgarly  called  Liberty ;  namely,  that  power  and  opportunity 
for  one  to  do  and  conduct  as  he  will,  or  accordmff  to  lus 
choice,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  it ;  without  taking  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  any  thing  of  the  c€tus€  of  that  choice  ; 
or  at  all  considering  how  the  person  came  to  have  such  a  vo- 
lition ;  whether  it  was  caused  by  some  external  motive,  or 
internal  habitual  bias ;  whether  it  was  determined  by  some 
internal  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without 
a  cause ;  whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  something 
foregoing,  or  not  connected.  Let  the  person  come  by  his 
choice  any  how,  yet,  if  he  is  able,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  to  hinder  his  pursuing  and  executing  his  will,  the  man  is 
perfectly  free,  according  to  the  primary  and  common  notion 
of  freedom. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  what  is 
meant  by  Liberty^  according  to  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  usual  and  primary  acceptation  of  the  word : 
but  the  word,  as  used  by  Arminians^  Pelagians  and  others, 
who  oppose  the  Calvinists^  has  an  entirely  different  significa- 
tion.— ^These  several  things  belong  to  their  notion  of  Liberty. 
1.  That  it  consists  in  a  setf-determining  power  in  the  will,  or  a 
certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itself,  and  its  own  acts, 
whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions ;  so  as  not  to  be 
dependent  in  its  determinations,  on  any  cause  without  itself, 
nor  determined  by  any  thin^  prior  to  its  own  acts.  2.  Indtf' 
ference  belongs  to  Liberty  m  their  notion  of  it^  or  that  the 
mind,  previous  to  the  act  of  volition,  be  in  emiilibrio.  3.  Con*  \ 
tingence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is  essential  to  it ; 
not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  that  has 
been  ahready  explained,  but  as  opposed  to  all  necessity^  or 
any  fixed  and  certain  connection  with  some  previous  ground 
or  reason  of  its  existence.  They  suppose  the  essence  of 
Liberty  so  much  to  consist  in  these  tmngs,  that  unless  the 
will  of  man  be  free  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  real  freedom, 
how  much  soever  he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  act  according  to 
his  will. 

A  moral  Agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions 
that  have  a  moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  deno- 
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minated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
commendable  or  faulty.  To  moral  Agency  belongs  a  moral 
facaltij,  or  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  or  of  such  a  thing  as 
desert  or  worthiness,  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  a  capacity  which  an  Agent  hiis  of  being  influenced 
in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  conduct 
sgreeable  to  the  moral  faculty. 

The  sun  is  very  excellent  and  beneficiat  in  its  actions 
and  influence  on  the  earth,  in  warming  and  causing  it  to  bring 
forth  its  fruits ;  but  it  is  not  a  moral  Agent :  ita  action, 
though  good,  is  not  virtuous  ot  meritorious.  Fire  that  breaks 
out  in  a  city,  and  consumes  great  part  of  it,  is  very  mis- 
chievous in  its  operation  ;  but  is  not  a  moral  Agent :  what  it 
does  is  not  faulty  or  sinful,  or  deserving  of  any  punishment. 
The  brute  creatures  are  not  moral  Agents :  the  actions  of 
some  of  theni  are  very  profitable  and  pleasant ;  others  are 
very  hurtful :  yet  seeing  they  have  no  moral  faculty,  or  sense 
of  desert,  and  do  not  act  from  choice  guided  by  understand- 
ing, or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and  reflecting,  but  only 
from  instinct,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
moral  inducements,  their  actions  are  not  properly  sinful  or 
virtuous  ;  uor  are  they  properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral 
treatment  for  what  they  do,  as  moral  Agents  are  for  their  faults 
or  good  deeds. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  dif- 
ference between  the  moral  Agency  of  a  ruler  and  a  gubject, 
I  call  it  circtimstaitlia},  because  it  lies  only  in  the  ditference  of 
moral  inducements,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced, arising  from  the  difference  of  circumstances.  A  ruler 
acting  in  that  capacity  only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influen- 
ced by  amoral  law,  and  its  sanctions  of  threatenings  and  pro- 
mises, rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  subject  is ;  though 
both  may  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  moral  good  and 
.  tivil.  And  therefore  the  moral  Agency  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  acts  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  ntler  towards  his  crea- 
tures, and  never  as  a  subject,  diflers  in  that  respect  from  the 
moral  Agency  of  created  intelligent  beings.  God's  actions, 
and  particularly  ihose  which  he  exerts  as  a  moral  governor, 
have  moral  qualifications,  and  are  morally  good  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  are  most  perfectly  holy  and  righteous  ;  and  wc 
must  conceive  of  Him  as  influenced  m  the  highest  degree,  by 
that  wliich,  above  all  others,  is  properly  a  moral  inducement ; 
viz.  the  moral  good  which  He  sees  in  such  and  such  things : 
and  therefore  He  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  moral  Agent, 
the  source  of  all  moral  abilily  and  Agency,  the  fountain  and 
rale  of  all  virtue  and  moral  good  ;  though  by  reason  of  his 
being  supreme  over  all,  it  is  not  possible  lie  should  be  under 
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the  influence  of  law  or  command,  promises  or  threatenings,  re- 
wards or  punishments,  counsels  or  warnings.  The  essential 
qualities  of  a  moral  Agent  are  in  God,  in  the  greatest  possible 
perfection  ;  such  as  understanding,  to  perceive  the  diSerence 
between  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capacity  of  discerning  that 
moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment ; 
and  also  a  capacity  of  choice,  and  choice  guided  by  under- 
standing, and  a  power  of  acting  according  to  his  choice  or 
pleasure,  and  being  capable  of  doing  those  things  which  are 
in  the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.  And  herein  does  very' 
much  consist  that  image  of  God  wherein  he  made  man,  (which 
we  read  of  Gen.  i.  26,  37,  and  chap.  ix.  6.)  by  which  God  . 
distinguished  man  from  the  beasts,  viz.  in  those  faculties  and 
principles  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Agency. 
Herein  verjr  much  consists  the  natural  image  of  God  ;  where- 
as the  spiritual  and  moral  image,  wherein  man  was  made  at 
first,  consisted  in  that  moral  excellency  with  which  he  was 
endowed. 
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PART  ij. 

WHEREm  IT  IS  CONSIDERED  WHETHEE  THEEE  Itt  OR  CAN  BK. 
ANV  SUCH  SORT  OF  FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  AS  THAT  WHEREIN 
ARMINIANS  PLACE  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  ALL 
MORAL  AGENTS;  AND  WHETHER  ANV  SUCH  THING  EVER 
WAS  OR  CAN  BE  CONCEIVED  OF. 


Shewing  the  manit'esf  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminian  Notion 
Lihtrty  of  WiU,  consisting  in  the  WilVs  self-determining 
Power. 


ion  o/ 


Having  taken  notice  of  those  things  which  may  be  Dccesaary 
(o  be  observed,  coQcerniog  the  meaning  of  the  priiicipaJ 
terms  and  phrases  made  use  of  in  conlroverstes  concerning 
human  Liberty,  and  particularly  observed  what  Libf.rty  is 
according  to  the  common  language  and  general  apprehension 
of  mankind,  and  what  it  is  as  understood  and  maintained  by 
Arminians  ;  I  proceed  to  consider  the  Arminian  notion  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Tti//,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  it  jn 
order  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one's  being  capable 
of  virtue  or  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  command  or 
counsel,  praise  or  blame,  promises  or  ihreatenings,  rewards  or 
punishments  ;  or  whether  that  which  has  been  described,  as 
the  thing  meant  by  Liberty  in  common  speech,  be  not  suffi- 
eient,  and  the  only  Liberty,  which  makes,  or  can  make  any 
one  a  moral  agent,  and  so  properly  the  subject  of  these  things. 
In  this  Part,  I  shall  consider  whether  any  such  thing  be  pos* 
sible  or  conCFiivnblc,  as  that  Freedom  of  Will  which  Arminians 
insist  on  ;  and  shall  enquire,  whether  any  such  sort  of  Liberty 
he  necessary  to  moral  agency,  &c.  in  the  nejrt  Part. 

And  first  of  all,  1  shall  consider  the  notion  of  a  self -deter- 
mining  Power  in  the  will :  wherein,  according  to  ihc  Arpii' 
nians,  does  most  essentially  consist  the  Wilt's  Freedom  i  and 
shall  particularly  enquire,  whether  it  be  not  plainly  absurd, 
and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  suppose  lliat  the  wiU  itself  de- 
tdl  the  free  acts  of  the  will. 
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Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriety  of  such 
ways  of  speakings  as  the  WUl  determining  itself;  because 
actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  agents^  and  not  properly  to  the 
powers  of  agents ;  which  improper  way  of  speaking  leads  to 
many  mistakes,  and  much  confusion,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes. 
But  I  shall  suppose  that  the  Arminians^  when  they  speak  of 
the  WilPs  determining  itself,  do  by  the  Will  mean  the  sonl 
willing.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  when  they  speak  of 
the  Will,  as  the  determiner,  they  mean  the  soul  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  a  power  of  willing^  or  actmg  voluntarily.  I  shall  suppose 
this  to  be  their  meaning,  because  nothing  else  can  be  meant, 
without  the  grossest  and  plainest  absurdity.  In  all  cases  when 
we  speak  of  the  powers  or  principles  of  acting,  or  doing  such 
things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which  have  these  Powers  of 
acting,  do  them,  in  the  exercise  of  those  Powers.  So  when 
we  say,  valour  fights  courageously,  we  mean  the  man  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  valour  fights  courageously.  When  we 
say,  love  seeks  the  object  loved,  we  mean,  the  person  loving 
seeks  that  object.  When  we  say  the  understanding  discerns, 
we  mean  the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.  So  when  it 
is  said,  the  will  decides  or  determines,  the  meaning  must 
be,  that  the  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and 
choosing,  or  the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines. 

Therefore,  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts, 
the  soul  determines  them  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing 
and  choosing  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  determines  them  * 
of  choice  ;  it  determines  its  own  acts,  by  choositig  its  own  acts. 
If  the  Will  determines  the  Will,  then  choice  orders  and  deter- 
mines the  choice  :  and  acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion, and  follow  the  conduct  of  other  acts  of  choice.  And 
therefore  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  then 
every  free  act  of  choice  is  determined  by  a  preceding  act  of 
choice,  choosing  that  act.  And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the 
Will  be  also  a  free  act,  then  by  these  principles,  in  this  act  too, 
the  Will  is  self-determined :  that  is,  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an 
act  that  the  soul  voluntarily  chooses ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  an  act  determined  still  by  a  preceding  act  of  the 
Will,  choosing  that.  Which  brings  us  directly  to  a  contradic- 
tion :  for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first 
act  in  the  whole  train,  directing  and  determining  the  rest ;  or 
a  fi-ee  act  of  the  Will,  before  the  first  free  act  of  the  Will. 
Or  else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Will,  determin- 
ing the  consequent  acts,  wherein  the  Will  is  not  self-deter- 
mined, and  so  is  not  a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom  :  but 
if  the  first  act  in  the  train,  determining  and  fixing  the  rest,  be 
not  free,  none  of  them  all  can  be  free ;  as  is  manifest  at  first 
view,  but  shall  be  demonstrated  presently. 
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If  liie  Will,  wliich  we  find  gOTerns  itic  members  of.  the 
body,  and  determinCB  their  motions,  does  also  govern  itself, 
nnd  determines  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them 
the  same  way,  even  by  antecedent  volitions.  The  Will  dcter- 
?ainc3  which  way  the  hands  and  feet  shall  move,  by  an  act  of 
choice  :  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  tlie  Will's  determining, 
directing  or  commanding  any  thing  at  all.  Whatsoever  the 
Will  commands,  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  if 
it  has  itself  under  its  command,  and  determines  itself  in  its 
own  actions,  it  doubtless  does  it  the  same  way  that  it  deter- 
mines other  tilings  which  are  under  its  command.  So  that  if 
the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and 
its  own  aciions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its  own 
volitions  are  detormiued  by  ilself,  it  wilt  follow,  that  every  free 
volition  arises  from  another  antecedent  volition,  directing  and 
commanding  that :  and  if  that  lUreciing  volition  be  also  free, 
in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined ;  that  is  to  say,  that  direct- 
ing vohtioD  is  determined  by  another  going  before  that ;  and 
so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  first  volition  in  tlie  whole  series :  and 
if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will  self-determined  in  it, 
then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceding  that. 
Which  is  a  contradiction  ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  can 
have  none  before  it,  lo  direct  or  determine  il,  being  the  first  in 
tlie  Irnin,  But  if  that  first  volition  is  not  determined  by  any 
preceding  act  of  the  Will,  tiien  that  act  is  not  determined  by 
iho  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in  ihc  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
which  consists  in  the  Uiil's  self-determination.  And  if  that 
tirst  act  of  tbu  Will  which  determines  and  fixes  the  subse* 
fjuent  acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  following  acts,  which  are 
determined  by  it  can  be  free. — If  we  suppose  there  are  five 
acts  in  the  tniin,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the  fourth, 
and  the  iiiurth  by  the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the 
*  second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not  determined  by  the  WiB. 
and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  arc  truly  determined  by  the 
Will;  that  is,  that  each  of  them  areas  they  are,  and  not  other- 
wise, is  not  first  owing  lo  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination 
of  the  first  in  ihc  series,  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  Will, 
and  is  that  which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  determining.  And 
litis  being  that  which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be,  and 
determines  their  c\islence;  therefore  the  first  determination 
of  their  existence  is  not  from  the  Will.  The  caso  is  jusl  the 
tsamc,  if  instead  of  n  chain  of  five  ocis  of  the  Will  wc  should 
suppose  a  succession  often,  or  an  hundred,  or  ten  thousand. 
If  tlic  first  act  be  not  free,  being  determined  by  something 
out  of  ibc  Will,  and  this  delermiiie«  the  next  to  be  agreeable 
to  itsoir,  and  that  ihc  ne\t,  and  so  on ;  none  of  them  are  free, 
but  all  originally  depend  on,  and  arc  determined  by  some  cause 
'.III  of  the  Will :  and  so  nil  freedom  in  the  case  is  exchidetl. 
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and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  this  notion  of 
freedom.  If  we  should  suppose  a  long  chain  of  ten  thousand 
links,  so  connected,  that  if  the  iSrst  link  moves,  it  will  move 
the  next,  and  that  the  next ;  and  so  the  whole  chain  must  be 
determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  by 
the  motion  of  the  first  link  ;  and  that  is  moved  by  sometlun  g 
else  \  in  this  case,  though  all  the  links,  but  one,  are  moved  by 
other  parts  of  the  same  chain  ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  motion 
of  no  one,  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  from  any  self- 
moving  or  self-determining  Power  in  the  chain,  any  more  than 
if  every  link  were  immediately  moved  by  something  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  chain. — If  the  will  be  not  free  in  the  first  act, 
which  causes  the  next,  then  neither  is  it  free  in  the  next,  which 
is  caused  by  that  first  act :  for  though  indeed  the  will  caused 
it,  yet  it  did  not  cause  it  freely ;  because  the  preceding  act, 
by  which  it  was  caused,  was  not  free.  And  again,  if  the  will 
be  not  Iree  in  the  second  act,  so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third, 
which  is  caused  by  that ;  because,  in  like  manner,  that  third 
was  determined  by  an  act  of  the  will  that  was  not  free.  And 
so  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  from  that  to  the  next ; 
and  how  long  soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one ;  if 
the  first  on  which  the  whole  chain  depends,  and  which  deter- 
mines ail  the  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  will  is  not  free  in 
causing  or  determining  any  one  of  those  acts  ;  because  the  act 
by  which  it  determines  them  all  is  not  a  free  act ;  and  there- 
fore the  will  is  no  more  free  in  determining  them,  than  if  it 
did  not  cause  them  at  all. — Thus,  this  Arminian  notion  of 
Liberty  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  the  Willis  Self-determina^ 
tian^  is  repugnant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the 
world. 


SECT.  II. 

Several  supposed  Ways  of  evading  the  foregoing  Reasonings 

considered. 

If  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should 
be  said,  that  when  the  Arminians  speak  of  the  will  determin- 
ing its  own  acts,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  will  determines 
them  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  act  of  the  will  det^*  ' 
mines  another ;  but  only  that  the  faculty  or  power  of  will,  or 
the  soul  in  the  use  of  that  power,  determines  its  own  volitions ; 
and  that  it  does  it  without  any  act  going  before  the  act  deter- 
mined ;  such  an  evasion  would  be  full  of  the  most  gross 
absurdity. — I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  mv  own  inventing ; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  wrong  the  Arminians^  in  sup- 
posing that  any  of  them  would  make  use  of  it.    But  it  being 
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as  good  a  one  as  I  can  invent,  I  would  observe  upon  it  a  few 
things. 

First,  If  the  power  of  the  will  determines  an  act  of  voli- 
tion, or  the  Boui  in  the  ufe  or  ej:e.rcisr  of  thai  pmoer,  determines 
it,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  for  the  soul  to  determine  volition 
hif  an  act  of  will.  For  an  exercisf  of  the  power  of  will,  and 
an  net  of  that  power,  are  the  same  thing.  Therefore  to  say, 
that  the  power  of  will,  or  the  soul  in  the  uxe  or  exercise  of 
that  power,  determines  volition,  without  an  act  of  will  preced- 
ing the  volition  determined,  is  a  contradiction. 

Scco7tdli/,  If  a  power  of  will  determines  the  act  of  the 
will,  then  a  power  of  choosing  determines  it.  For,  as  was 
before  observed,  in  every  act  of  will,  there  is  a  choice,  and  a 
power  of  wdling  is  a  power  of  choosing.  But  if  a  power  of 
choosing  determines  the  act  of  volition,  it  deterniines  it  by 
choosing  it.  For  it  is  most  absurd  to  say,  that  a  power  of 
choosing  determines  one  thing  rather  than  another,  without 
choosing  any  thing.  But  if  a  power  of  choosing  determines 
volition  by  choosing  it,  then  here  is  the  act  of  volition 
'  determined  by  an  antecedent  choice,  choosing  that  voli- 
I  tioD. 

*  Thirdly,  To  say,  that  the  faculty,  or  the  sou!,  determines 

its  own  volition,  but  not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradiction.     Be- 
cause for  the  soul   to  direct,  decide,  or  determine  any  thing,  ia 
to  act ;  and  this  is  supposed  :  for  the  soul  is  here  spoken  of  as 
being  a  cause  in  this  alTair,doin;^  something;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  exerting  itself  in  order  to  an  etlect,  which  effect 
I  is  the  determination  of  volition,  or  the  particular  kind  and 
F  manner  of  an  act  of  will.     But  certainly,  this  action  is  not  the 
same  with  the  effect,  in  order  to  the  production  of  which  it  ifi 
eicrted  ;  bul  must  be  something  prior  to  it. 
I  The  advocates  lor  this  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 

speak  of  a  certain  nonerei^tty  in  the  will,  whereby  it  has  power 
to  determine  its  own  volitions.  And  therefore  the  determina- 
tion of  vohtion  must  itself  be  an  act  of  the  will ;  for  other- 
wise it  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  supposed  power  and  sove- 
reignty. Again,  if  the  will  determines  itself,  then  either  ihc 
will  is  active  in  determining  its  volitions,  or  it  is  not.  If  active, 
tlien  the  deteniunntion  is  an  act  of  the  will ;  and  so  there  is 
ono  act  of  the  will  determining  another.  But  if  the  will  is  not 
active  in  the  determination,  then  how  does  it  rj-ercise  any  h- 
bcrty  in  it  7  These  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  thing  wherein 
the  will  exercises  hberty,  is  in  its  determining  its  own  acts. 
But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be  not  active  in  determining  I  Cer- 
tainly the  will,  or  the  soul  cannot  cxerci»e  any  liberty  in  that 
wherein  it  doth  not  act,  or  wherein  it  doth  not  exercise  itgrlf. 
So  that  if  either  part  of  this  dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of 
Kberty,  consisting  in  self-determining  power,  is  overthrown. 
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If  there  be  an  act  of  the  will  in  determining  all  its  own  free 
acts,  then  one  free  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by  another  ; 
and  so  we  have  the  absurdity  of  every  free  act,  even  the  very 
first,  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act.  But  if  there  be  no 
act  or  exercise  of  the  will  in  determining  its  own  acts,  then  no 
liberty  is  exercised  in  determining  them.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  no  liberty  consists  in  the  wilPs  power  to  deter- 
mine its  own  acts :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  Uberty  consisting  in  a  self-determining  power 
of  the  will. 

If  it  should  be  said.  That  although  it  be  true,  if  the  soul 
determines  its  own  volitions,  it  must  be  active  in  so  doing,  and 
the  determination  itself  must  be  an  act ;  yet  there  is  no  need 
of  supposing  this  act  to  be  prior  to  the  volition  determined  ; 
but  the  will  or  soul  determines  the  act  of  the  will  in  willing  ; 
it  determines  its  own  volition,  in  the  very  act  of  volition ;  it 
directs  and  limits  the  act  of  the  will,  causing  it  to  be  so  and 
not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act,  without  any  preceding  act 
to  exert  that.  If  any  should  say  after  this  manner,  they  must 
mean  one  of  these  three  things  :  Either,  (1.)  That  the  deter- 
mining act,  though  it  be  before  the  act  determined  in  the  or- 
der of  nature,  yet  is  not  before  it  in  order  of  time.  Or,  (2.) 
That  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act  determmed, 
either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature,  nor  is  truly  distinct  from 
it ;  but  that  the  souPs  determining  the  act  of  volition  is  the 
same  thing  with  its  exerting  the  act  of  volition  :  the  mind^s  ex- 
erting such  a  particular  act,  is  its  causing  and  determining  the 
act.  Or,  (3.)  That  volition  has  no  cause,  and  is  no  effect ;  but 
comes  into  existence,  with  such  a  particular  distermination, 
without  any  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  and  determina- 
tion.— I  shall  consider  these  distinctly. 

(1.)  If  all  that  is  meant,  be,  that  the  determining  act  is 
not  before  the  act  determined  in  order  of  time,  it  will  not  help 
the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be  allowed.  If  it  be  before 
the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the  cause  or 
ground  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  distinct 
from,  and  independent  on  it,  as  if  it  were  before  in  the  order 
of  time.  As  the  cause  of  the  particular  motion  of  a  natural 
body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no  distance  as  to  time, 
yet  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  motion  effected  by  it,  but 
must  be  as  distinct  from  it,  as  any  other  cause,  that  is  before 
its  effect  in  the  order  of  time :  as  the  architect  is  distinct 
from  the  house  which  he  builds,  or  the  father  distinct  from 
the  son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  will  deter- 
mining be  distinct  from  the  act  determined,  and  before  it  in 
the  order  of  nature,  then  we  can  go  back  from  one  to  another, 
till  we  come  to  the  first  in  the  series,  which  has  no  act  of  the 
will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  determining  it ;  and  con- 
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sequently  is  nu  act  not  determined  by  the  will,  and  so  not  a  free 
,  act)  in  tills  notion  of  freedom.  And  this  being  the  act  which 
delermines  all  the  rest,  none  of  ihem  are  free  acts.  As  when 
'  there  is  a  chain  of  many  links,  the  first  of  which  only  is  taken 
hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand ;  all  the  rest  may  follow  and  be 
moved  at  the  same  instant,  without  any  distance  of  time;  but 
yet  the  motion  of  one  hnk  is  before  that  of  another  in  the  or- 
der of  nature  ;  the  last  is  moved  by  the  next,  and  that  by  the 
next,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the  first ;  which  not  being  moved 
by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from  the  whole  chain, 
this  as  much  proves  that  no  part  is  moved  by  any  self-moving 
power  in  the  chain,  as  if  the  motion  of  one  link  followed  that 
of  another  in  the  order  of  time. 

(ii.)  If  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not 
before  the  determined  act,  either  in  the  order  of  time,  or  of 
nature,  nor  is  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the  exertion  of  the  act 
ia  the  detertninuthn  of  the  act ;  that  for  the  soul  to  exert  a 
particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine  that  act  of 
volition  :  I  would  on  this  observe,  that  the  thing  in  question 
seern^  to  be  forgotten,  or  kept  out  of  sight,  in  a  darkness  and 
unintelligibleness  of  speech ;  unless  such  an  objector  would 
mean  to  contradict  himself. — The  very  act  of  vohtion  itself  is 
doubtless  a  determination  of  mind  ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  mind's  draw- 
ing up  a  conclusion,  or  coming  to  a  choice  between  two  or 
more  things  proposed  to  it.  But  determining  among  external 
objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determining  the  act  of 
choice  itself,  among  various  possible  acts  of  choice. — The 
question  is.  What  infiuences,  directs,  or  determines  the  mind 
or  will  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it  does  7  Or 
what  is  the  cause,  ground  or  reason,  why  it  concludes  thus, 
and  not  otherwise  ?  Now  it  must  be  answered,  according  to 
the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom,  that  the  will  influences,  or- 
ders and  determines  itself  thus  to  act.  And  if  it  does,  I  say, 
it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act.  To  saVi  it  is  caused,  in- 
fluenced and  determined  by  something,  and  yet  not  determin- 
ed by  any  thing  antecedent,  either  in  order  of  time  or  nature, 
is  a  contradiction.  For  that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  thing's  be- 
ing prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  some  way  the  cause 
or  reason  of  the  thing,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 
prior. 

If  the  particular  act  or  exertion  of  will,  which  comes  into 
existence,  bo  any  thing  properly  determined  at  alt,  then  it  has 
flome  cause  of  existing,  and  of  existing  in  such  a  particular 
determinate  manner,  and  not  another ;  some  cause,  whose  in- 
SueacG  dpciiiet  ihc  mailer :  which  cause  is  distinct  from  the 
efl'ecl,  and  prior  to  it.  But  to  say,  that  the  will  or  mind  orders, 
influences  and  determines  itself  to  exert  an  act  by  the  very  ex- 
ertion itself,  is  to  make  the  exertion  both  cause  and  effect ; 
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or  the  exerting  such  an  act,  to  be  a  cause  of  the  exertion  of 
such  an  act.  For  the  question  is,  What  is  the  cause  and  rea- 
son of  the  soul^s  exerting  such  an  act  ?  To  which  the  answer 
is,  The  soul  exerts  such  an  act,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it. 
And  so,  by  this,  the  exertion  must  be  distinct  from,  and  in  the 
order  of  nature  prior  to  itself. 

(3.)  If  the  meaning  bo,  that  the  souPs  exertion  of  such  a 
particular  act  of  will,  is  a  thing  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself 
without  any  cause  ;  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  of 
the  soul  being  determined  to  exert  such  a  volition,  and  make 
such  a  choice,  rather  than  another ;  I  say,  if  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  Arminians^  when  they  contend  so  earnestly  for  the 
w9l  determining  its  own  acts,  and  for  hberty  of  will  consist- 
ing in  self-determining  power ;  they  do  nothing  but  confound 
themselves  and  others  with  words  without  a  meaning.  In  the 
question.  What  determines  the  wUl  ?  and  in  their  answer,  that 
the  will  determines  itself  and  in  all  the  dispute,  it  seems  to  be" 
taken  for  granted,  that  something  determines  the  will ;  and 
the  controversy  on  this  head  is  not,  whether  its  determination 
has  any  cause  or  foundation  at  all ;  but  where  the  foundation 
of  it  is,  whether  in  the  will  itself,  or  somewhere  else.  But  if 
the  thing  intended  be  what  is  above-mentioned,  then  nothing 
at  all  determines  the  will ;  volition  having  absolutely  no  cause 

or  foundation  of  its  existence,  either  within,  or  without. 

There  is  a  great  noise  made  about  self-determining  power,  as 
the  source  of  all  free  acts  of  the  will :  but  when  the  matter 
comes  to  be  explained,  the  meaning  is,  that  no  power  at  all  is 
the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  self-determining  power,  nor 
any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothing ;  no  cause,  no  power, 
no  influence,  bein^  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 

However,  this  very  thing,  even  that  the  free  acts  of  the 
will  are  events  which  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  is  certainly 
implied  in  the  Arminicm  notion  of  liberty  of  will ;  though  it  be 
very  inconsistent  with  many  other  things  in  their  scheme,  and 
repugnant  to  some  things  implied  in  their  notion  of  liberty. 
Their  opinion  implies,  that  the  particular  determination  of  vo«^ 
lition  is  without  an^'  ca^se  ;  because  they  hold  the  free  acts  of 
the  will  to  be  contingent  events  ;  and  contingence  is  essential 
to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it.  But  certainly,  those  things 
which  have  a  prior  ground  and  reason  of  their  particular  exis- 
tence, a  cause  which  antecedently  determines  them  to  be,  and 
determines  them  to  be  just  as  they  are,  do  not  happen  contin- 
gently. If  something  foregoing,  by  a  casual  influence  and 
connection,  determines  and  fixes  precisely  their  coming  to 
pass,  and  the  manner  of  it,  then  it  does  not  remain  a  contin- 
gent thing  whether  they  shall  come  to  pass  or  no. 

And  because  it  is  a  question  in  manv  respects  very  im- 
portant io  this  controversy,  Whether  the^  fr^  acts  of  tie  will 
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tire  events  which  come  to  pans  without  a  cause  ?    I  shall  be 

particular  in   examiiiiog   this    point   in   the    two   followiag 
sections. 


Whether  any  Event  whatsoever,  and  Volition  m  particular,  can 
come  to  pass  without  a  Cause  d/  itt  existence. 

Before  I  enter  on  any  argument  on  thie  subject,  I  would 
explain  how  1  would  be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word 
Cause  in  this  discourse  ;  since,  tor  want  of  a  better  word,  t 
shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a.  sense  which  is  more  extea* 
give,  than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  word  is 
often  used  in  so  restrained  a  sense  as  to  signify  only  tliat 
which  has  a.  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to  produce  a  thing, 
or  bring  it  to  pass.  But  there  are  many  things  which  have  oo 
such  positive  productive  influence :  which  yet  are  Causes  in 
thb  respect,  that  they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  reason  why 
some  things  are,  rather  than  others;  or  why  they  are  thus, 
rather  than  otherwise.  Thus  the  absence  of  the  sun  in  the 
night,  is  not  iTie  Cause  of  the  fall  of  dew  at  that  time,  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascent  of 
vapours  in  the  day-lime ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter, 
is  not  in  the  same  manner  the  Cause  of  the  freezing  of  the 
waters,  as  its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  cause  of  their 
thawing.  But  yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  sun 
is  an  antecedent,  with  which  these  effects  in  the  night  and 
winter  are  connected,  and  on  which  they  depend  ;  and  is  one 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  ground  and  reason  why  they  come 
to  pass  at  (hat  time,  rather  than  at  other  times  ;  though  the 
absence  of  the  sun  is  nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive 
influence. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  connec- 
tion of  Causes  and  Effects,  I  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  called  »(/furaI  in  distinction  fromtheoi. 
Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  pr'^per  a  sense,  us  any 
Causes  whatsoever  ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may 
38  truly  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  an  Event's  coming  to 
pass. 

Therefore  1  Kometimes  use  the  word  Cause,  in  this  en- 
<^uiry,  to  signify  any  anlecedetit,  either  natural  or  moral,  posi- 
'  tive  or  negative,  un  which  an  Event,  cither  u  thing,  or  the 
manner  and  circumstance  of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it  is  the 
ground  and  reason,  cither  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  la,  rather 
than  not ;  or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise  :  or,  in 
other  words,  any  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  Event  ie 
to  connected,  (hat  it  truly  belongs  to  ihe  reason  ivhv  the  propo- 
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sition  which  affirms  tliat  Event,  is  true  ;  whether  it  has  any  posi- 
tive influence,  or  not.  And  agreeably  to  this,  I  sometimes  use 
the  word  eflect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which 
is  perhaps  rather  an  occasion  than  a  Cause,  most  properly 
speaking. 

I  am  the  more  careful  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I 
may  cut  off  occasion,  from  any  that  might  seek  occasion  to 
cavil  and  object  against  some  things  which  I  may  say  concern- 
ing the  dependence  of  all  things  which  come  to  pass,  on  some 
Cause,  and  their  connection  with  their  Cause:  - 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cause^  I  assert 
that  nothing  ever  comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause.  What  is 
self-existent  must  be  from  eternity,  and  must  be  unchangeable: 
but  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  be^  they  are  not  self-existent, 
and  therefore  must  have  some  foundation  of  their  existence 
without  themselves.  That  whatsoever  begins  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  must  have  a  Cause  why  it  then  begins  to  exist, 
seems  to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
sense  which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind, 
and  the  main  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  ex- 
istence of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  common  sense  equally  respects  sub- 
stances and  modes,  or  things,  and  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  things.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  body  which  has  hitherto 
been. at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  begin  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and  necessarily  suppose  there  is  some  Cause, 
or  reason  of  this  new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of 
a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto  not  existed.  And  so  if  a  body, 
which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction,  should  sud- 
denly change  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  or  if  il  should  put 
off  its  old  figure,  and  take  a  new  one ;  or  change  its  colour  : 
the  beginning  of  these  new  modes  is  a  new  Event,  and  the 
human  mind  necessarily  supposes  that  there  is  some  Cause  or 
reason  of  them. 

If  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  taken  away,  all 
arguing  from  Effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowledge 
of  any  existence,  besides  what  we  have  by  the  most  direct 
and  immediate  intuition,  particularly  all  our  proof  of  the  be- 
ing of  God  ceases  :  we  argue  His  being  from  our  own  being, 
and  the  being  of  other  things,  which  we  are  sensible  once  were 
not,  but  have  begun  to  be ;  and  from  the  being  of  the  world, 
with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  all  which  we  see  plainly  are  not  necessary  in  their  own 
nature,  and  so  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  a 
Cause.  But  if  things,  not  in  themselves  necessary,  may  begin 
to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

Indeed,  I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  no  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God, 
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without  nny  evidence  of  it  from  Lis  works.  I  do  suppose 
there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  denying  Being  in  general,  am! 
imagining  an  clernal,  absolute,  universal  nothing :  and  there- 
fore that  there  would  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  foundation 
«f  intuitive  evidence,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal,  infinite, 
most  perfect  Being  ;  if  we  had  strenglh  and  comprehension  of 
mind  sufficient,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  general  and  universal 
Being.  But  then  we  should  not  properly  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Being  of  God  by  arguing;  our  evidence  would 
be  intuitive  :  we  should  see  it,  as  we  see  other  things  that  are 
necessary  in  themselves,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  absurd  and  contradictory  ;  as  we  see  that  twice  two 
is  lour  ;  and  as  we  see  that  a  circle  has  no  angles.  If  we  had 
as  clear  an  idea  of  universal,  infinite  entity,  as  we  have  of 
these  other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively  see 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  be  ;  should  im- 
mediately see  there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  is 
possible  that  Being,  in  the  most  general,  abstracted  notion  of 
it,  should  not  be.  But  wc  have  not  that  strength  and  extent 
of  mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive,  independent 
manner :  but  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Being  of  God,  is  that  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  i. 
20.  The  invisible  things  of  him,  from  the  crealiun  iif  l/ie  leorM, 
are  clearly  seen  ;  being'  understood  by  the  things  thai  are  made; 
even  his  tttrual  power  ami  Godhead.  We  first  ascend,  and 
prove  a  posteriori,  or  from  effects,  that  there  must  be  an  eter- 
nal Cause ;  and  then  scrondhj,  nrove  by  argumentation,  not 
intuition,  that  this  Being  must  tie  necessarily  existent;  and 
then  thirdly,  from  the  proved  necessity  of  his  existence,  we 
may  descend,  ond  prove  many  of  his  perfections  a  priori* 
But  if  oncQ  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be 


"  To  the  iaquirer  nftcrtnithit  ma^hfrcbe  recommfnded.asamaltrrofaonK' 
coBwqucnce,  to  keep  in  mind  the  nrcciie  diOcrencc  between  on  aiaaiucMaprimi 
anil  onea^leriori,  u  distinction  of  coiisidFnd>le  use,  as  wr!1  ns  oi  long  stunding 
among  dhines,  nietaphfaicitns,  uidloeicftl  writers.  An  nrgumcnl  from  cilher  iC 
Ihesa,  when  It/iliimlits  npplivd,  ro*j  amount  to  a  di^monstnition,  when  iT*od,  lor 
inaluicc,  relativcty  to  the  being  and  perfectiunB  of  Cod  :  but  tlic  unu  should  bo 
confined  to  the  eniltnci  of  Dctty,  whUo  tho  otiier  a  applicable  to  bis  perjtctiau. 
By  thv  argument  oporttriori  weriie  from  (lip  eflbct  totno  cause,  from  the  BtrcBm 
to  thefounlain,  from  whal  ispoilerjor  (o  whot  in  prior;  in  other  words,  from  what 
ia  contingent  to  what  is  abanlotc,  from  number  to  unit; ;  that  in,  froni  llic  nunit 
^lolmi  of  God  to  hu  ezitttnte.  Bj  the  arsiinienl  a  priori  we  descend /rutn  ths 
cauM  tu  thv  efi^ct,  from  the  fountain  to  iho  stream,  from  wh*l  is  prior  to  what 
fa  posterior  ;  that  is,  from  the  neceaaoty  ciiBleDce  of  Odd  we  unfitly  Infer  certain 
propcrtiea  and  poifectiona.  To  attempt  adomonstmllDiiorthe  eu«lrnce  ofa  lirst 
cauH,  or  the  Being  of  Ga4  a  pn'ori,  would  be  most  absurd  ;  for  it  would  be  on  at- 
tempt to  prove  BirrJorgrotuidaicauaeofrxielcnceof  ajtrjleauici  or,  that  thero 
is  Bome  cause  bt/orr  the  prryyiril.  Tho  argument  a  prttri,  therefore,  ia  not  anptj. 
mW«  to  prove  the  divine  uufmu.  For  iSit  and,  the  argument  a  pflirinri  alona 
is  legitimate ;  and  its  condusivonMS  rests  on  thin  axiom,  that  "  there  can  be  tw 
fj'^il  uilieuf  a  cauM." — The  absunfity  of  dniving  thi*  axiom  la  abundantly  <ii> 
-  mflmffld  hv  our  nulhor,    W. 
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given  up,  that  what  is  not  necessary  in  itself,  must  have  a  Cause  ; 
and  we  begin  to  maintain,  that  things  which  heretofore  have 
not  been,  may  come  into  existence,  and  begin  to  be  of  them- 
selves, without  any  cause ;  all  our  means  of  ascending  in  our 
arguing  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence 
of  the  Being  of  Grod,  is  cut  off  at  one  blow.  In  this  case,  we 
cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  either  from  the  Being  of  the 
world,  and  the  creatures  in  it,  or  from  the  manner  of  their  be- 
ing, their  order,  beauty  and  use.  For  if  things  may  come  in- 
to existence  without  any  Cause  at  all,  then  they  doubtless 
may  without  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  effect.  Our  minds 
do  alike  naturally  suppose  and  determine  both  these  things ; 
namely,  that  what  begins  to  be  has  a  Cause,  and  also  that  it 
has  a  cause  proportionable  to  the  effect.  The  same  principle 
which  leads  us  to  determine,  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  leads  us  to  determine  that 
there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect  than  in  the  cause. 

Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  allowed,  that  things  may  come 
to  pass  without  a  Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  of 
the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be  without  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  immediately 
present  ideas  and  consciousness.  For  we  have  no  way  to  prove 
any  thing  else,  but  by  arguing  from  effects  to  Causes :  from 
the  ideas  now  immediately  in  view,  we  argue  other  things 
not  immediately  in  view ;  from  sensations  now  excited  in  us, 
we  infer  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  as  the  Causes  of 
these  sensations  ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these  thmgs,  we 
argue  other  things,  on  which  they  depend,  as  effects  on 
Causes.  We  infer  the  past  existence  of  ourselves,  or  any 
thing  else,  by  memory  ;  only  as  we  argue,  that  the  ideas, 
which  are  now  in  our  minds,  are  the  consequences  of  past 
ideas  and  sensations.  We  immediately  perceive  nothing  else 
but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  extant  in  our  minds. 
We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  means  of  these,  as 
necessarily  connected  with  others,  and  dependent  on  them. 
But  if  things  may  be  without  Causes,  all  this  necessary  con- 
nection and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so  all  means  of  our 
knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  absurdity  or  difficulty  in 
supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence  into  being, 
of  itself  without  a  Cause ;  then  there  is  no  absurdity  or  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  the  same  of  millions  of  millions.  For  no- 
thing, or  no  difficulty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no  difficul- 
ty :  nothing  multiplied  by  nothing,  does  not  increase  the  sum. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  am  opposing, 
of  the  acts  of  the  will  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  it  is 
the  cause  in  fact,  that  millions  of  millions  of  Events  are  con- 
tinually coming  into  existence  contingently,  without  any  Cause 
or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over  the  world,  every  day  and 
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hour,  ihrounh  all  ages.  So  it  is  in  a  constant  succession,  in 
every  ronrar  agent.  This  contingency,  this  efficient  nothing, 
this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  always  ready  al  hand,  to  produce 
Ibis  sort  of  effects,  as  long  as  the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as 
he  has  occasion. 

If  it  were  so,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz.  acts  of  the 
will,  seemed  to  come  to  pass  of  themselves ;  and  it  were  an 
event  that  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course, 
wherever  were  found  subjects  capable  of  such  ev<:iits;  this 
very  thing  would  demonstrate  that  there  was  some  Cause  of 
them,  which  made  such  a  difference  between  this  £vent  and 
otherB,  and  that  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For 
contingencc  is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  chootie  a  particular 
sort  of  fCvents.  Nothing  has  no  choice.  This  No-Catua, 
which  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cause  the  existence  which 
comes  to  pass,  to  be  of  one  particular  sort  only,  distinguished 
from  all  others.  Thus,  that  only  one  sort  of  matter  drops  out 
of  the  heavens,  even  water,  and  that  this  comes  so  often,  so 
constantly  and  plentifully,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  ages, 
shows  that  there  is  some  Cause  or  Reason  of  the  falling  of 
water  out  of  the  heavens ;  and  that  something  besides  mere 
contingence  has  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

If  we  should  suppose  Non-entity  to  be  about  to  bring 
forth;  and  things  were  coming  into  existence,  without  any 
Cause  or  Antecedent,  on  which  the  existence,  or  kind,  or 
manner  of  existence  depends ;  ot  which  could  at  all  determine 
whether  the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or 
angels,  or  human  bodies,  or  souls,  or  only  some  new  motion 
or  figure  in  natural  bodies,  or  some  new  sensations  in  animals, 
or  new  ideas  in  the  human  understanding,  or  new  volitions  in 
the  will ;  or  any  thing  else  of  all  the  infinite  number  of  pos- 
sible!) ;  then  certainly  it  would  not  be  expected,  although  many 
millions  of  millions  of  things  were  coming  into  existence  in 
this  manner,  all  over  the  fece  of  the  earth,  that  they  should 
all  be  only  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thus 
in  all  ages,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  fail  to 
come  lo  pass  where  there  is  room  for  them,  or  a  subject 
capable  of  them,  and  that  constantly,  whenever  there  is  occa- 
sion. 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  is  something  in  the  sort  of 
Event  thai  renders  it  posi^iblc  for  it  to  come  into  existence 
without  a  cause,  and  should  say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the  will 
are  existenres  of  an  exceeding  different  nafurr-  from  other 
things :  by  reason  of  which  they  may  come  into  existence 
without  any  previous  ground  or  reason  of  it,  though  other 
things  cannot :  if  they  make  this  objection  in  good  earnest,  it 
would  he  an  evidence  of  their  sUangely  forgetting  themselves; 
for  ihcy  would  be  giving  on  account  of  some  ground  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  a  thing,  when  at  the  same  time  they  would  maintain 
there  is  no  groimd  of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  would 
observe,  that  the  particular  nature  of  existence,  be  it  never  so 
diverse  from  others,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that  tiling 
coming  into  existence  without  a  cause :  because  to  suppose 
this,  would  be  to  suppose  the  particular  nature  of  existence  to 
be  a  thing  prior  to  the  existence,  and  so  a  thing  which  makes 
way  for  existence,  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence. 
But  that  which  in  any  respect  makes  way  for  a  thing  coming 
into  being,  or  for  any  manner  or  circumstance  of  its  first 
existence,  must  be  prior  to  the  •existence.  The  distinguished 
nature  of  the  effect,  which  is  something  belonging  to  the 
effect,  cannot  have  influence  backward,  to  act  before  it  is. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  that  thinff  called  voUtion,  can  do 
nothing,  can  have  no  influence,  while  it  is  not.  And  after- 
wards it  is  too  late  for  its  influence :  for  then  the  thing  has 
made  sure  of  existence  already,  without  its  help. 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that 
an  act  of  the  will  should  come  into  existence  without  a  cause, 
as  to  suppose  the  human  soul,  or  an  angel,  or  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into  existence  with- 
out a  cause.  And  if  once  we  allow,  that  such  a  sort  of  effect 
as  a  Volition  may  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we 
know  but  that  many  other  sorts  of'  effects  may  do  so  too  ?  It 
is  not  the  particular  kmd  of  effect  that  makes  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  it  has  being  without  a  Cause,  but  something  which 
is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  begin  to  be,  viz.  That  they 
are  not  self-existent,  or  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things. 


SECT.  IV. 

Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through  the 
Activity  of  the  Nature  of  the  SouL 

The  author  of  the  Essm/  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in 
God  and  the  Creatures^  in  answer  to  that  objection  against  his 
doctrine  of  a  selMetermining  power  in  the  will,  (p.  G8 — 69.) 
That  nothing  is,  or  comes  to  pass,  without  a  sttficient  reason  why 
it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than  another,  allows 
that  it  is  thus  in  corporeal  things,  which  are  properly  and  phi' 
losophicaUj^speaking, passive  beings  but  denies  it  is  thus  in 
spirits,  wlKm  are  beings  of  an  cuAive  nature,  who  have  the 
jpnitfi*  of  action  within  themselves,  and  can  determine  themselves. 
Bv  which  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  such  an  event  as  an  act 
of  the  will,  may  come. to  pass  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  manner. 
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rather  than  another.     But  certainly  this  author,  in  this  matter, 
must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent.     For, 

I.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  him  seema  to 
be  forgotten  in  his  answer  or  solution.  The  very  difficulty,  as 
he  himself  proposes  it,  is  this :  How  an  event  can  come  to  pass 
without  a  sufficimt  reason  why  it  is,  or  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  ?  Instead  of  solving  this  difficulty,  with 
regard  to  Vohtion,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  himself,  and  an- 
swers another  question  quite  diverse,  viz.  What  i>  a  sufficient 
reaion  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than 
another  ?  And  he  assigns  the  active  being's  own  determination 
39  the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  for  the  effiict ;  and  leaves 
all  the  difficulty  unresolved,  even.  How  the  soul's  own  deter- 
mination, which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  be  what  it 
was,  without  a  Cause  ?  The  activity  of  the  soul  may  enable  it 
to  be  the  Cause  of  etfects ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  it  to  be 
the  subject  of  effects  which  have  no  Cause;  which  is  the  thing 
this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the  will.  Activity  of 
nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce  efiects,  and 
determine  the  manner  of  their  existence,  within  itself,  wiihout 
a  Cause,  than  out  of  itself,  in  some  other  being.  But  if  an  ac- 
tive being  should,  through  its  activity,  produce  and  determine 
an  effect  in  some  external  object,  how  absurd  would  it  be  to 
say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause  '. 

3.  The  question  is  not  so  much,  How  a  spirit  endowed 
with  activity  comes  to  act,  as  why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and 
not  another;  or  why  it  acts  with  such  a  particular  determina- 
tion? If  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  spirit  (the  soul 
of  man,  for  instance)  acta,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  alone 
is  not  the  Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus  bmited,  direct- 
ed and  determined.  Active  nature  is  a  general  thmg ;  it  is  an 
ability  or  tendency  of  nuture  to  action,  generally  taken ;  which 
may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  is 
given  \  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sufficient  Cause  why  the 
soul  exerts  such  a  particular  act,  at  such  a  time,  rather  than 
others.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  something  besides  a 
genitral  tendency  to  action ;  there  must  also  be  a  particular 
tendency  to  that  individual  action. — If  it  should  be  asked,  why 
the  soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  does ; 
and  It  should  be  answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  activity  thus, 
rather  than  otherwise,  because  it  has  activity  -,  would  such  on 
answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  1  Would  it  not  rather  be  looked 
upon  OS  u  very  impertinent  one  1  • 

3.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  e^'cctt  to  pass  by  his  ac- 
tivity, but  what  are  conse<{ucHt  upon  his  acting :  he  produces 
nothing  by  his  activity,  any  other  way  than  by  the  exercise  of 
his  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its  exorcise  :  he 
L  tilings  nothing  to  pass  by  a  dormnQt  activity.     But  the  ctei- 
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ciae  of  his  activitr  is  action  ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of 
his  actiTitj,  must  be  prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  }f  an 
active  being  produces  an  efiect  in  another  beii^ff,  about  whicli 
his  activity  is  conversant,  the  effect  being  the  nruit  of  his  ac- 
tivity, his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the 
effect  of  it  must  foUovr.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if 
the  active  being  is  his  own  object,  and  his  activity  is  conversant 
about  himself,  to  produce  and  determine  some  effect  in  him- 
self; still  the  exercise  of  bis  activity  must  go  before  the  effect, 
which  he  brings  to  pass  and  determmes  by  it  And  therefore 
his  activity  cannot  be  the  Cause  of  the  determination  of  the 
first  action,  or  exercise  of  activity  itself,  whence  the  effects  of 
activity  arise;  for  that  would  imply  a  contradiction ;  it  would 
be  to  say,  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first  exer- 
cise of  activity,  and  is  the  Cause  of  it. 

4-  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot 
diversify  its  own  ads,  but  by  first  acting;  or  be  a  determining 
Cause  of  different  acts,  or  any  different  effects,  sometimes  of 
one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  way  than  iu 
consequence  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  thut 
if  so,  then  Uie  loiiie  Cause,  thig  same  casual  Influence,  without 
v€triatiaR  in  anyrespecti  would  produce  different  effects  at  dif- 
ferent times.  For  the  same  substance  of  the  soul  before  it 
acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before  i|  19  exert- 
ed, i.  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  would  be  the  Cause  of 
different  effects*  vix.  Different  Volitions  at  different  times. 
But  the  substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  its  nctive  na- 
ture before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without  variation.  For 
it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the  Cause,  as  to 
any  causal  exertion^  force  or  influence.  But  if  it  be  so,  that 
the  soul  has  ao  different  causality^  or  diverse  causal  influence, 
in  producing  these  diverse  effects  ;  then  it  is  evidept,  that  the 
soul  has  no  influence  in  the  diversity  of  the  effect ;  and  thftt 
the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  any  thing  in  the 
soul ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine 
the  diversity  of  the  effect ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposi- 
tion. It  is  true,  the  substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and 
before  there  is  any  difference  in  that  respect,  may  be  in  a 
different  state  and  circumstances :  but  thode  whom  I  oppose, 
will  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  the 
determining  Causes  of  the  acts  of  the  will ;  as  being  contrary 
to  their  notion  of  self-determination. 

5.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no 
acts  of  the  soul,  strictly  speaking,  but  free  volitions ;  then  it 
will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active  being  in  nothing  fiirther 
than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  being ;  and  whenever  it  pro- 
duces effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily  and  elec- 
tively.    But  to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
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produce  cftects  in  consequence  of,  and  according  to  its  own 
choice.  And  if  bo,  then  surely  the  soul  docR  not  by  its  ac- 
tivity produce  all  its  own  acts  of  wilt  or  choice  themselves ; 
for  this,  by  the  supposition,  is  to  produce  all  its  free  acts  of 
choice  voluntarily  and  electively,  or  in  consequence  of  its  own 
free  acts  of  choice,  which  brings  the  matter  directly  to  the 
foremen tioned  contradiction,  of  a  free  act  of  choice  before  the 
frgt  free  act  of  choice, — According  to  these  gentlemen's  own 
notion  of  action,  if  (here  arises  in  the  mind  a  Volition  without 
a  free  act  of  the  will  to  produce  it,  the  mind  is  not  the  volun- 
lary  Cause  of  that  Volition  -,  because  it  does  not  arise  from, 
nor  is  regulated  by  choice  or  design.  And  therefore  it  can- 
not be,  that  the  mind  should  be  the  active,  voluntary,  deter- 
mining Cause  of  the  first  and  leading  Volition  that  relates  to 
the  affair. — The  mind  being  a  designing  Cause,  only  enables 
it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  design ;  it  will  not 
enable  it  to  be  the  designing  Cause  of  all  its  own  designs. 
The  mind  being  an  elective  Cause,  will  enable  it  to  produce 
effects  only  in  consequence  of  its  elections,  and  according  to 
them  ;  but  cannot  enable  it  to  be  the  elective  Cause  of  all  its 
own  elections  -,  because  that  supposes  an  election  before  the 
first  election.  So  the  mind  being  an  active  Cause  enables  it 
to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  own  ads,  but  cannot 
enable  it  to  be  the  determining  Cause  of  all  its  own  acts  ;  for 
that  is,  in  the  same  manner,  a  contradiction  ;  as  it  supposes  a 
determining  act  conversant  about  the  first  act,  and  prior  to  it, 
having  a  causal  influence  on  its  existence,  and  manner  of 
existence. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant  by  tlie 
soul  having  power  to  cause  and  determine  its  own  Volitions, 
as  a  being  to  whom  God  has  given  a  power  of  action,  but 
this;  that  God  has  given  power  to  tlie  soul,  sometimes  nt 
least,  to  excite  Vohtions  at  its  pleasure,  or  according  as  h 
chooses.  And  this  certainly  supposos,  in  all  such  cases,  & 
choice  preceding  all  Volitions  which  arc  thus  caused,  even 
the  first  of  them.  Which  runs  into  the  foremontioned  great 
absurdity. 

Therefore  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  affords  no 
relief  from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  notion  of  a  self-de. 
termining  power  in  Iho  will  is  attended,  nor  will  it  help  in  tho 
IfKst,  its  absurdities  mid  inconsistencies. 
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Shewing^  thai  if  the  things  asserted  in  these  Evasions  should  be 
supposed  to  he  trtie^  they  are  altogether  impertinent^  and 
cannot  help  the  cause  of  Arminian  Liberty  ;  and  haw^  this 
being  the  state  of  the  case^  Arminian  Writers  are  obliged 
to  talk  inconsistently. 

What  was  last  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  may 
shew — ^not  only  that  the  active  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  a 
reason  why  an  act  of  the  will  is,  or  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another,  but  also— that  if  it  could  be  proved,  that 
volitions  are  contingent  events,  their  being  and  manner  of 
being  not  fixed  or  determined  by  any  cause,  or  any  thin^  ante- 
cedent ;  it  would  not  at  all  serve  the  purpose  of  ArminianSy 
to  establish  their  notion  of  freedom,  as  consisting  in  the  wilPs 
determination  of  itself  which  supposes  every  free  act  of  the 
will  to  be  determined  by  some  act  of  the  will  going  before  ; 
inasmuch  as  for  the.u?ta  to  determine  a  thing,  is  the  same  as 
for  the  soul  to  determine  a  thing  by  willing  ;  and  there  is  no 
way  that  the  will  can  determine  an  act  of  the  will,  than  by 
willing  that  act  of  the  will,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
choosing  it.  So  that  here  must  be  two  acts  of  the  will  in  the 
case,  one  going  before  another,  one  conversant  about  the 
other,  and  the  latter  the  object  of  the  former,  and  chosen  by 
the  former.  If  the  will  does  not  cause  and  determine  the  act 
by  choice,  it  does  not  cause  or  determine  it  at  all ;  for  that 
which  is  not  determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  volun- 
tarily or  vnUingly  :  and  to  say,  that  the  will  determines  some* 
thing  which  the  soul  does  not  determine  willingly,  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  something  is  done  by  the  will,  which  the  soul 
doth  not  with  its  will. 

So  that  if  Arminian  liberty  of  will,  consisting  in  the  will 
determining  its  own  acts,  be  maintained,  the  old  absurdity  and 
contradiction  must  be  maintained,  that  every  free  act  of  will 
is  caused  and  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act  of  will. — 
Which  doth  not  consist  with  the  free  acts  arising  without  any 
cause,  and  being  so  contingent,  as  not  to  be  fixed  by  any 
thing  foregoing.  So  that  this  evasion  must  be  given  up,  as 
not  at  all  relieving  this  sort  of  liberty,  but  directly  destroying 
it. 

And  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  determines  its 
own  acts  of  will  some  other  way,  than  hj  a  foregoing  act  of 
will ;  still  it  will  not  help  their  cause.  If  it  determines  them 
by  an  act  of  the  understanding,  or  some  other  power,  then  the 
.will  does  not  determine  itse^;   and  so  the  self-determining 
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power  of  the  will  is  given  up.  And  what  liberty  is  there  ex- 
ercised, according  to  their  own  opinion  of  liberty,  by  the  soul 
being  determined  by  something  besides  its  own  choice  ?  The 
nets  of  the  will,  it  is  true,  may  be  directed,  and  eifectually  de- 
termined and  fixed ;  but  it  is  not  done  by  the  bouI's  own  will 
and  pleasure :  there  is  no  exercise  at  ull  of  choice  or  will 
ill  producing  the  effect :  and  if  will  and  choice  are  not  exer- 
cised in  it,  how  is  the  liherty  of  the  will  exercised  in  il  ? 

So  that  let  Arniiniang  turn  which  way  ihey  please  with 
their  notion  of  liberty,  consJBting  in  the  will  determining  its 
own  acts,  their  notion  destroys  itself.  If  they  hold  every  free 
act  of  will  to  be  determined  by  the  soul's  own  free  choice,  or 
foregoing  free  act  of  will ;  foregoing,  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature  ;  it  implies  tliat  gross  conlradictiont  that  the 
first  free  act  belonging  to  the  affair,  is  determined  by  a  free 
act  which  is  before  it.  Or  if  they  say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the 
will  arc  determined  by  some  ot/ier  act  of  the  soul,  and  not  on 
act  of  will  or  choice  ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty 
consisting  in  the  acts  of  the  will  being  determined  by  the  will 
itself;  or  if  they  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  determined 
by  nothing  at  all  that  is  prior  to  them,  but  that  they  are  con- 
tingent in  that  sense,  that  they  are  determined  and  fixed  by  no 
cauBC  at  all  -,  this  also  dcstroyG  their  notion  of  liberty,  consist- 
ing in  the  will  determining  its  own  actii. 

This  being  the  true  state  of  the  Anniuiitn  nolion  of 
liberty,  the  writers  who  defend  il  are  forced  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies, in  what  ihey  soy  upon  ibis  snbject.  To  instance  in 
Dr.  Wiiithy  ;  he,  in  his  discourse  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,* 
opposes  the  opinion  of  the  Calvinists,  who  place  man*s  liberty 
oHlij  in  a  power  of  doing  what  he  willy  as  that  wherein  they 
plainly  agree  with  Mr.  Hobhes.  And  yet  he  himself  mentions 
the  very  same  notion  of  liberty,  as  the  dictate  of  the  sense  and 
common  reason  of  mankind,  mid  a  rule  laid  down  hi/  the  light 
of  nature  :  viz.  tlinl  liberty  it  a  power  of  aeting  from  onrsehteg, 
or  noiNo  WHAT  WE  WILL.1  This  is  indeed,  as  he  says,  a 
'thing  agreeable  to  the  sens*-  and  common  reaoti  of  mankind  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ho 
unawares  acknowledges  it  against  liimself :  for  if  liberty  does 
not  consist  in  thiK,  what  else  can  be  devised  that  it  should  con- 
sist in  ?  If  it  bo  said,  as  Dr.  WitiTnv  elsewhere  insists,  that  it 
does  not  only  consist  in  liberly  of  doing  what  we  willy  but  also 
a  liberty  of  willing  without  necessity ;  still  the  question  re- 
turns, what  docs  that  liberty  of  willing  without  necessity 
consist  in,  but  in  a  power  of  willing  as  we  please,  without  be- 
jng  impeded  by  a  contrary  necessity?  or  in  other  words,  a  liber- 
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iy  for  the  soul  in  its  willing  to  act  acatrding  to  i$s  own  choice  ? 
Yea,  this  very  thing  the  same  author  seems  to  allow,  and  sup- 
pose again  and  agaiui  in  the  use  he  oiakes  of  sayings  of 
the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  Touchers.  Thus  he  cites 
the  words  of  Oriokn,  which  he  produces  as  a  testimony  on  his 
side ;  *  ^^  The  soul  acts  by  her  own  choice,  and  it  is  free  for 
her  to  incline  to  whatever  part  she  will.'^  And  those  words 
of  Justin  Martyr  ;t  ^*  The  doctrine  of  the  Christians  is 
this,  that  nothing  is  done  or  suffered  according  to  fate,  but 
that  every  man  doth  good  or  evil  according  to  his  own 
rasE  choice/^  And  from  Eusebius,  these  wcn-ds  \X  "If  fiite 
be  established,  philosophy  and  piety  are  overthrown. — AU 
these  things  depending  upon  the  necessity  introduced  6y  the 
stars^  and  not  upon  mediUtHon  and  exercise  proceeding  from 
OUR  OWN  free  choice.^  Aud  again,  the  words  of  Macca- 
Rius;||  ^^God  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  man^s  will,  suffered 
their  bodies  to  die,  that  it  might  be  in  their  choice  to  turn 
to  good  or  evil." — ^'^  They  who  are  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
not  held  under  any  necessity,  but  have  liberty  to  turn  them- 
selves, and  no  what  they  will  in  this  lifeJ*'^ 

Thus,  the  doctor  in  effect  comes  into  that  very  notion  of 
liberty,  which  the  Cahmists  have ;  which  he  at  the  same  time 
^iiondemns,  as  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely, 
^^  The  soul  acting  by  its  own  choice^  men  doing  good  or  evil  accori- 
ing  to  their  own  free  choice^  their  being  m  mat  exercise  which 
proceeds  from  their  awn  free  choice^  having  it  in  their  choice  to 
turn  to  good  or  em2,  and  doing  what  they  toiZZ.".  So  that  if  men 
exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves,  it  must 
be  in  exerting  acts  of  will  according  to  their  own  free  choice  ; 
or,  exerting  acts  of  will  that  proceed  from  their  choice.  And 
if  it  be  so,  then  let  every  one  judge  whether  this  does  not 
suppose  a  free  choice  going  before  the  free  act  of  will,  or 
whether  an  act  of  choice  does  not  go  before  that  act  of  the  will 
which  proceeds  from  it.  And  if  it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts 
of  the  will,  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  it  will  not  fol- 
low that  there  is  a  free  choice  going  before  the  first  free  act 
of  the  will  exerted  in  the  case  !  And  finally,  let  every  one 
judge  whether  in  the  scheme  of  these  writers  there  be  any 
possibility  of  avoiding  these  absurdities. 

If  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  WniTBYhimself  says,  inaman's 
doing  what  he  will ;  and  a  man  exercises  this  liberty,  not  only 
in  external  actions,  but  in  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves ; 
then  so  far  as  liberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it  consists  in 
willing  what  lie  wills :  and  if  any  say  so,  one  of  these  two 
things  must  be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to  will. 

*  Ibid.  p.  343.        t  Ibid.  p.  360.         |  Ibid.  363. 
II  In  hifl  Book  on  the  five  Points,  Second  Edit.  p.  369, 370. 
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as  he  docs  will ;  because  v 
power  to  will  what  he  has  power  to  will,  IC  this  he  their 
meaning,  then  all  (his  mighty  controversy  about  freedom  of 
the  will  and  aelf-dctermining  power,  comes  wholly  to  nothing: 
all  that  is  contended  for  being  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind 
of  man  does  what  it  does,  and  is  the  subject  of  what  it  is  the 
subject,  or  that  what  is,  is;  wherein  none  ha$  any  controversy 
with  them.  Or,  2,  The  meaning  must  be,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  will  as  he  chooses  to  will :  that  is,  he  has  power  by 
one  act  of  choice,  to  choose  another ;  by  na  antecedent  act  of 
will  to  choose  a  consequent  act ;  and  therein  to  execute  his 
own  choice.  And  if  this  be  their  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but 
shuffling  with  those  they  dispute  with,  and  baffling  their  own 
reason.  For  still  the  qitestion  returns,  wherein  hes  man's 
liberty  in  that  antecedent  act  of  wilf  which  chose  the  conse- 
quent act.  The  answer  according  to  the  same  principles  must 
be,  that  his  liberty  in  this  also  hes  in  his  wilHng  as  he  would, 
or  as  he  chose,  or  agreeable  to  another  actof  choice  preceding 
that.  And  so  the  question  returns  in  inJinUum,  and  the  like 
answer  must  bo  made  in  infinilam :  in  order  to  support  their 
opinion,  (here  must  be  no  beginning,  but  free  acts  of  will  miisl 
have  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acts  of  will  in  the  soul  of 
every  man,  without  beginning. 


Concerning  ihc  Will  determining  in  Things  which  areperfeclUf 
indifferent,  in  the  View  of  the.  Mind. 

A  great  argument  for  self-dclermining  power,  is  the  sup- 
posed experience  we  univeisally  hi^ve  of  an  abihty  to  deter- 
mine our  Wills,  in  cases  wherein  no  prevailing  motive  is 
presented  :  the  Will,  as  is  supposed,  has  its  choice  In  make 
between  two  or  more  things,  that  are  perfectly  equal  in  the 
view  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  Will  is  apparently  altogether  in- 
different ;  and  yet  we  find  no  difficulty  in  commg  to  a  choice  ; 
the  Will  can  instantly  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sovereign 
power  which  it  has  over  itself,  without  being  moved  by  any 
preponderating  inducement. 

Thus  the  fore-mentioned  author  of  an  Essai/  on  the  Fret' 
dom  of  the  Will,  4-c.  (p.  25,  9<».  27.)  supposes.  "  That  there 
aromanyinslancts,  wherein  the  Will  is  determined  neither  by 
present  uneasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,  nor  by 
the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  thing  else, 
hut  merely  by  itself,  as  a  so>crcign  self-dolermining  power  of 
(he  soul;  and  that  the  soul  does  not  will  tliisor  that  action,  in 
ases.  by  any  other  influence  but  because  it  will.     Thus 
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says  he,  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  South,  or  the  North ;  I  can 
point  with  my  finger  upward  or  downward. — ^And  thus,  in 
some  cases,  the  Will  aetermines  itself  in  a  very  sovereign 
manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason  borrowed  from  the 
understanding :  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  power 
of  choice,  rising  from  within  itself,  and  free  from  all  influence 
or  restraint  of  any  kind/'  And  (p.  66,  70,  73,  74,)  this  author 
very  expressly  su[)poses  the  Will  in  many  cases  to  be  deter- 
mined by  no  motive  at  cil^  and  acts  ahogether  without  motive^ 
or  ground  of  preference. — Here  I  would  observe, 

1.  The  very  supposition  which  is  here  made,  directly 
contradicts  and  overthrows  itself.  For  the  thing  supposed, 
wherein  this  grand  argument  consists,  is,  that  among  several 
things  the  Will  actually  chooses  one  before  another,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifierent ;  which  is  the  very 
same  thing  as  to  say,  the  mind  has  a  preference,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  no  preference.  What  is  meant  cannot  be,  that 
the  mind  is  indifferent  btfore  it  comes  to  have  a  choice,  or  until 
it  has  a  preference ;  for  certainly  this  author  did  not  imagine 
he  had  a  controversy  with  any  person  in  supposing  this.  Be- 
sides, it  appears  in  fact,  that  the  thing  which  he  supposes,  is — 
not  that  the  Will  chooses  one  thing  before  another,  concerning 
which  it  is  indifferent  before  it  chooses^  but  that  the  will  is  in- 
different when  it  chooses  ;  and  that  it  being  otherwise  than 
indifferent  is  not  until  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  its  choice; 
that  the  chosen  thing  appearing  preferable,  and  more  agree- 
able than  another,  arises  from  its  choice  already  made.  His 
words  are  (p.  30.)  ^^  Where  the  objects  which  are  proposed, 
appear  equally  fit  or  good,  the  Will  is  left  without  a  gmde  or 
director ;  and  therefore  must  take  its  own  choice,  by  its  own 
determination;  it  being  properly  a  self-determining  power. 
And  in  such  cases  the  will  does  as  it  were  make  a  good  to 
itself  by  its  own  choice,  i.  e.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight 
in  this  self-choscn  good.  Even  as  a  man  by  seizing  upon  a 
spot  of  unoccupied  land,  in  an  uninhabited  country,  makes  it 
his  own  possession  and  property,  and  as  such  rejoices  in  it 
Where  things  were  indifferent  before,  the  will  finds  nothing 
to  make  them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely  in  them- 
selves, but  the  pleasure  it  feels  arising  from  its  own  choice^ 
and  its  perseverance  therein.  We  love  many  things  which  we 
have  chosen,  and  purely  because  we  chose  them.'*'* 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer 
many  things,  purely  because  we  have  preferred  and  chosen 
them  before. — ^These  things  must  n^eds  be  spoken  inconside- 
rately by  this  author.  Choice  or  preference  cannot  be  before 
itself  in  the  same  instance,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or 
nature :  It  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  itself,  or  the  conse- 
.quence  of  itself.    The  very  act  of  choosing  one  thing  rather 
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value  on  one  thing  than  another,  is  not,  in  the  first  pluce,  the 
fruit  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that  thing. 

This  author  says,  (p.  36.)  "  The  will  may  be  perfectly 
indifferent,  and  yet  the  will  may  determine  itself  to  choose  one 
or  the  other."  And  again,  in  the  same  page,  "  I  am  entirely 
indiHercnt  to  either ;  and  yet  my  Will  mdv  determine  itsetf 
to  choose."  And  again,  "  Which  I  shall  cnnoso  roust  be  de- 
termined by  the  mere  act  of  my  will."  If  the  choice  is  deter* 
mined  by  a  mere  act  of  Will,  then  the  choice  is  determined 
by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  concerning  tbis  matter,  vis. 
That  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  determined  by  an  act  of 
choice,  this  writer  is  express,  (p.  72.)  Speaking  of  the  cascr 
where  there  ia  no  superior  titness  in  objects  presented,  he  has 
these  words :  "  There  it  must  act  by  its  own  choice,  and 
determine  itself  as  it  flenses."  Where  it  is  supposed  thai 
the  very  determination ^  which  is  the  ground  and  spring  of  Uie 
Will's  act,  is  an  act  of  choice,  and  pleasure,  wherein  one  act  is 
more  agreeable  than  another ;  and  this  preference  and  superior 
pleasure  is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  the  case.  And  if  so, 
the  mind  is  not  indifferent  when  it  determines  itself,  but  had 
rather  determine  itself  one  way  than  another.  And  therefore 
the  Will  does  not  act  at  all  in  iiidiflerence  ;  not  so  much  as  in 
the  first  step  it  takes.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  understanding 
to  act  in  indifference,  yet  surely  the  Will  never  does ;  be- 
cause the  Will  beginning  to  act  is  the  very  same  tiling  as  ir 
beginning  to  choose  or  prrfcr.  And  if  in  the  very  first  act  of 
the  Will,  the  mind  prefers  something,  then  the  idea  of  that 
thing  preferred,  does  at  that  time  preponderate,  or  prevail  in 
the  mind :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  idea  of  it  has  a 
prevailing  influence  on  the  Will.  So  that  this  wholly  destroys 
the  tiling  supposed,  viz.  That  the  mind  can  by  a  sovereign 
power  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  which  m  the  view  of 
the  mind  arc,  in  every  respect,  perfectly  equal,  one  of  which 
docs  not  at  all  preponderate,  nor  has  any  prevailing  influence 
on  the  mind  above  anotlier. 

So  that  this  author,  in  his  grand  argument  for  the  ability 
of  the  Will  to  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concerning 
which  it  is  perfectly  indiflorent,  docs  at  the  same  time,  in 
effect,  deny  the  thmg  he  supposes,  even  that  the  Will,  in 
choosing,  is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  uf  the  view  of 
the  thing  chosen.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  oflcr  this 
ar^ment  without  ovcrtlirnwing  it ;  the  thing  supposed  in  it 
bemg  that  wltich  denies  itself.  To  suppotic  the  Will  to  act  at 
all  in  a  slate  of  perfect  indifference,  is  to  assert  that  the  mind 
•:booseB  without  chooEtng.  To  say  that  when  it  is  inditTerCRl. 
it  coij  do  n=  it  plenBcs.  is  to  say  thnt  it  can  follow  its  pleasurp. 
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when  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.  And  therefore  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  instances  of  two  cakes,  or  two  eggs,  &g. 
which  are  exactly  aUke,  one  as  good  as  another ;  concerning 
which  this  author  supposes  the  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice^  and 
so  in  effect  supposes  that  it  has  a  preference ;  it  as  much  con- 
cerned himself  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  does  those  whom 
he  opposes.  For  if  these  instances  prove  any  thing  to  his 
purpose,  they  prove  that  a  man  chooses  without  choice.  And 
yet  this  is  not  to  his  purpose ;  because  if  this  is  what  he 
asserts,  his  own  words  are  as  much  against  him,  and  does  as 
much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of  those  he  disputes  against 
can  do. 

3.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  shewing,  in  sucli  in- 
stances as  are  alledged,  not  only  that  it  must  needs  be  so^  that 
the  mind  must  be  influenced  in  its  choice  by  something  that 
has  a  preponderating  influence  upon  it,  but  also  how  it  is  so. 
A  little  attention  to  our  own  experience,  and  a  distinct  consi- 
deration of  the  acts  of  our  own  minds,  in  such  cases,  will  be 
sufficient  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Thus,  supposing  I  liave  a  chess-board  before  me ;  and 
because  I  am  required  by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a  friend« 
or  on  some  other  consideration,  I  am  determined  to  touch  some 
one  of  the  spots  or  squares  on  the  board  with  my  finger.  Not 
bein^  limited  or  directed,  in  the  first  proposal,  to  an^  one  iu 
particular ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  m  them- 
selves considered,  that  recommends  any  one  of  all  the  sixty- 
four,  more  than  another ;  in  this  case,  my  mind  determines  to 
give  itself  up  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  accidentj^  by  deter- 
mining to  touch  that  square  which  happens  to  be  most  in 
view,  which  my  eye  is  especially  upon  at  that  moment,  or 
which  happens  to  be  then  most  m  my  mind,  or  which  I  shall 
be  directed  to  by  some  other  such  like  accident.  Hero  arc 
several  steps  of  the  mmd  proceeding  (though  all  may  be  done, 
as  it  were,  in  a  moment)  iho Jirst  step  is  its  general  determina- 
tion that  it  will  touch  one  of  the  squares.  The  next  step  is 
another  general  determination  to  give  itself  up  to  accident,  in 
some  certain  way  ;  as  to  touch  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the 
eye  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident. 
The  third  and  last  step  is  a  particular  determination  to  touch 
a  certain  individual  spot,  even  that  square,  which  by  that 
sort  of  accident  the  mind  has  pitched  upon,  has  actually  offer- 
ed itself  beyond  others.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none  of 
these  several  steps  does  the  mind  proceed  in  absolute  indif- 

*  1  have  elsewhere  observed,  what  that  is  wltich  in  vulgarly  called  accident : 
that  is  nothing  akin  to  the  ^irmmian  metaphysical  notion  of  contingencef  or  soinn- 
thing  not  connected  with  any  thing  foregoing ;  but  that  it  is  Boniothiog  thnf 
4.*orac8  to  pass  in  the  course  of  things,  unforo^<?cn  by  men;  avl  not  ow'in/»  fo  tb'cir 
tlesign. 
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ference,  but  in  each  of  them  is  influenced  by  a  preponderat- 
ing inducement.  So  it  is  in  the  first  step,  the  mind^s  general 
determination  to  touch  one  of  the  sixty-four  spots :  the  mind 
is  not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  does  so  or  no  ;  it  is  in- 
duced to  it,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  experiment,  or  by 
the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive  that  prevails.  So 
it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  nnind  determining  to  give  itself  up 
to  accident,  by  touching  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the  eye, 
or  the  idea  of  which  shall  be  most  prevalent  in  the  mind,  &c 
The  mind  is  not  absolutely  indiflerent  whether  it  proceeds 
by  this  rule  or  no ;  but  chooses  it,  because  it  appears  at  that 
time  a  convenient  and  requisite  expedient  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  general  purpose.  And  so  it  is  in  the  third  and  last  step, 
which  is  determining  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which  ac- 
tually docs  prevail  in  the  mind's  view.  The  mmd  is  not  in* 
different  concerning  this ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
inducement  and  reason ;  which  is,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  of 
tlie  preceding  determination,  which  appeared  requisite,  antl 
was  fixed  before  in  the  second  step. 

Accident  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hindering  a 
moment  in  such  a  case.  Among  a  number  of  objects  in  view, 
one  will  prevail  in  the  eye,  or  in  idea  beyond  others.  When 
we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear  sun-shine,  many  objects 
strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumerable  images  may  be  at 
once  painted  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  attention  of 
the  mmd  is  not  equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  if  it  be, 
it  does  not  continue  so  for  any  time.  And  so  it  is  with  resp'Ct 
to  (he  ideas  of  the  mind  in  general :  several  ideas  are  not 
in  equal  strength  m  the  mind's  view  and  notice  at  once ;  oi 
at  least,  do  not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  continuanfie. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  constantly  varying,  than 
the  ideas  of  the  mind ;  they  do  not  remain  precisely  in  the 
same  state  for  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  this: — That  all  time  is  perceived  by  the  mind,  only 
by  the  successive  changes  of  its  own  ideas.  Therefore 
while  the  perceptions  ol  the  mind  remain  precisely  in  the 
same  stale,  there  is  no  perceivable  length  of  time,  because 
no  sensible  succession  at  oil. 

As  the  acts  of  the  Will,  in  each  step  of  the  forementioned 
precedure,  do  not  come  to  pass  witliout  a  particular  cauaei. 
but  every  act  is  owina  to  a  prevailing  inducttntent ;  so  the 
accident,  as  1  have  called  it,  or  that  which  happens  in  the 
unscttrchnble  course  of  things,  to  which  the  mind  yields  it- 
self, and  by  which  it  is  guided,  is  not  any  thing  that  comes 
to  pass  without  a  cause.  The  mind  in  determining  to  he 
ggided  by  it,  is  not  determined  by  something  thnl  has  oo 
cause  ;  any  more  than  if  it  be  determined  to  be  suidod  by  a 
lot.  or  the  casting  of  a  die.     For  though  the  dio  failing  in  such 
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a  manner  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it,  yet  none  will  sup- 
pose that  there  is  no  cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.  The  invol* 
untary  changes  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  though  the  cause 
may  not  be  observed,  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changea- 
ble  motions  of  the  motifs  that  float  in  the  air,  or  the  continual, 
infinitely  various,  successive  changes  of  the  unevennesses  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  things  especially,  which  are  probably  the 
occasions  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  them  who  insist  upon 
it,  that  the  will  acts  in  a  proper  indifference,  and  without  being 
moved  by  any  inducement,  in  its  determinations  in  such  cases 
as  have  been  mentioned.*  * 

I.  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least 
not  to  keep  it  distinctly  in  view.  The  question  they  dispute 
about,  is.  Whether  the  mind  be  indifferent  about  the  objects 
presented,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  touched,  pointed  to, 
Q2;c.  as  two  eggs,  two  cakes,  which  appear  equally  good. 
Whereas  the  question  to  be  considered,  is,  Whether  the  per- 
son be  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  own  actions  ;  whether  he 
does  not,  on  some  consideration  or  other,  prefer  one  act  with 
respect  to  these  objects  before  another.  The  mind  in  its  de- 
termination and  choice,  in  these  cases,  is  not  most  immediately 
and  directly  conversant  about  the  objects  presented  ;  but  the 
acts  to  be  done  concerning  these  objects.  The  objects  may 
appear  equal,  and  the  mind  may  never  properly  make  any 
choice  between  them ;  but  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being  about 
the  external  actions  to  be'  performed,  taking,  touching,  &c. 
these  may  not  appear  equal,  and  one  action  may  properly  be 
chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind^s  progress, 
the  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  unless  indirectly 
and  improperly,  but  about  the  actions,  which  it  chooses  for 
other  reasons  than  any  preference  of  the  objects,  and  for  rea- 
sons not  taken  at  all  from  the  objects. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  the  mind  does 
ever  at  all  properly  choose  one  of  the  objects  before  another ; 
either  before  it  has  taken,  or  afterwards.  Indeed  the  man 
chooses  to  take  or  touch  one  rather  than  another ;  but  not  be- 
cause it  chooses  the  thing  taken ^  or  touched  ;  but  from  foreign 
considerations.  The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  offered, 
a  man  may,  for  certain  reasons,  prefer  taking  that  which  he 
undervalues^  and  choose  to  neglect  that  which  his  mind  pre- 

*  The  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  give  due  attention  to  these  two  re- 
maiks,  especially  the  former,  as  bcin^  ot*  the  utmost  importance  in  the  controversy. 
If  he  be  measedto  examine,  with  this  view,  the  most  popular  advocates  for  the 
lib^y  or  indifierence,  he  will  find  them  continually  confounding  the  objects^  of 
choice,  and  the  acts  of  choice.  When  they  have  shewn,  with  much  plausibility, 
that  there  is  no  percdvable  difference,  or  ground  of  choice,  in  the  objects^  they  haa^ 
tily  infer  the  same  indiflference  as  applicaMe  to  the  arts  of  choice.    W. 
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In  such  a  cnsc,  choosing  the  tiling  taken,  nnd  choosing 
to  take,  are  diverse :  and  so  they  are  in  a  case  where  the 
things  presented  arc  equal  in  the  mind's  esteem,  and  neither 
of  tliem  preferred.  All  that  f;ict  and  experience  makes  evi- 
dent, is,  that  the  mind  chooses  one  action  rather  than  another. 
And  therefore  the  arguments  which  they  bring,  in  order  to  be 
to  their  purpose,  should  be  to  prove  that  llie  mind  chooses  the 
action  in  perfect  indiflerence,  with  respect  to  that  action  ;  and 
not  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  the  action  in  perfect  indif- 
ference with  respect  to  the  object ;  which  is  very  possible,  and 
yet  the  will  not  act  at  all  without  prevalent  inducement,  and 
proper  preponderation. 

'i.  Another  reason  of  confusion  and  difficulty  in  this  mat- 
ter, seems  to  be,  not  distinguishing  between  a  general  indit- 
ference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  what  is  to  be  done 
in  B  more  distant  and  general  viewof  it,  and  a /^urd'cuior  indif- 
ference, or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  the  next  immediate 
act,  viewed  with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances.  A 
man  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  own 
fictions,  in  the  former  respect ;  and  yet  not  in  the  latter.  Thus 
in  the  foregoing  instance  of  touching  one  of  the  squares  of  a 
chess-board  ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch  one 
of  them,  I  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch ;  be- 
cause as  yet  1  view  the  matter  remotely  and  generally,  being 
but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mind^s  progress  in  the  affair.  But 
yet,  when  I  am  actually  come  to  the  last  step,  and  the  very 
next  thing  to  be  detcrmmcd  is  which  is  to  be  touched,  having 
already  determined  that  1  will  touch  that  which  happens  to  be 
most  in  ray  eye  or  mind,  and  my  mind  being  now  fixed  on  a 
particular  one,  the  act  of  touching  that,  considered  thus  im- 
mediately, and  in  these  particular  present  circumstances,  is 
not  what  my  mind  is  absolutely  indifferent  about. 


Concerning  the  noli. 


rj  o/  Lihcrlij  of  Will,  congiiling  in  Indif. 
ference. 


What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  a  teu- 
dcncy  in  some  measure  to  evince  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion 
of  such  as  place  Liberty  in  Indifference,  or  in  that  equilibrium 
whereby  the  Will  is  without  all  antecedent  bias  ;  that  the 
determination  of  the  Will  to  either  side  may  be  entirely  from 
ttKlf.  and  that  it  may  be  owing  only  to  its  own  power,  and 
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the  sovereignty  which  it  has  over  itself,  that  it  goes  this  way 
rather  than  that.* 

.  But  in  as  much  as  this  has  been  of  such  long  standing, 
and  has  been  so  generally  received,  and  so  much  insisted  on 
by  PelagianSj  Semi-Pelagians^  Jesuits^  Socinians^  Arminians^ 
and  others,  it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration.  And 
therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  and  thorough 
enquiry  into  this  notion. 

Now  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand 
those  that  place  Liberty  in  Indifference,  or  should  charge  me 
with   misrepresenting  their  opinion,  1  would  signify,   that  1 
am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  they  talk  of  Liberty 
of  the  Will  as  consisting  in  Indifference,  express  themselves 
as  though  they  would  not  be  understood   to  mean  the  In- 
difference of  the  inclination  or  tendency  of  the  will,  but  an 
Indifference  of  the  souPs  power  of  willing;  or  that  the  Will, 
with  respect  to  its  power  or  ability  to  choose,  is  indifferent, 
can  go  either  way  indifferently,  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
left,  either  act  or  forbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
This  indeed  seems  to  be  a  refining  of  some  particular  writers 
only,  and  newly  invented,  which  will  by  no  means  consist  with 
the  manner  of  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Liberty 
of   Indifference    in    general.      I  wish    such    refiners  would 
thoroughly  consider,  whether  they  distinctly  know  their  own 
meaning,  when  they  make  a  distinction  between  an  Indiffer- 
ence of  the  soul  as  to  its  power  or  ability  of  choosing,  and 
the  souPs  Indifference  as  to  the  preference  or  choice  itself^; 
and  whether  they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that 
they  have  any  distinct  meaning  at  all.    The  indifference  of 
the  soul  as  to  its  ability  or  power  to  will,  must  be  the  same 
thing  as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of  the  power  or  faculty 
of  the  Will,  or  the  Indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul 
itself,  which  has  that  power  or  faculty,  hitherto  remains  in, 

^  Dr.  Wbitbt,  and  some  other  Arminians^  make  a  distinction  of  different 
kinds  of  fireedom;  one  of  God,  and  perfect  spirits  above ;  another  of  persons  in  a 
state  of  trial.  The  former  Dr  Whitbt  allows  to  consist  with  necessity ;  Uie 
latter  he  holds  to  be  without  necessity :  and  this  latter  he  supposes  to  be  requisite 
to  our  being  the  subject  of  praise  or  dispraise,  rewards  or  punishments,  precepts 
and  prohibitions,  promises  and  threats,  exhortations  and  denortations,  ana  a  cove* 
nant-treaty.  And  to  this  freedom  he  supposes  Indifference  to  be  requisite.  In 
his  Discourse  on  the  five  points,  (p.  299,  300)  he  says ;  "  It  is  a  freedom  (speak- 
inff  of  a  fireedom  not  only  from  co-action,  but  from  necessity)  requisite,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  render  us  capable  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our  actions  worthy 
of  praise  or  dispraise,  and  our  persons  of  rewards  or  punishments."  And  in  the 
next  page,  speiuung  of  the  same  matter,  he  says,  "  Excellent  to  this  purpose,  are 
the  words  of^r.  Thormdakc  :  We  aay  not,  that  Indfferenee  is  requisite  to  aU  freedom, 
hut  to  the  freedom  of  man  done  in  this  state  qf  traoaU  and  profieienet;  the  ground  of 
which  is  ChfPs  tender  qf  a  freofy,  and  conditions  qf  peace  and  reconcilement  to  fallen 
mtgn,  together  with  those  precepts  and  prohibitions^  those  promises  and  thresAs,  those  ev^ 
Asrtotfofu  and  dehortoHonsj  it  is  enforeed  withJ*^ 
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as  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  In  the  choice  it  shall  by  and 
by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  the  inexphcable  abetruse- 
nees  of  this  distinction  ;  let  what  will  be  supposed  concerning 
the  meaning  of  them  that  use  il,  thus  much  must  at  least  be 
intended  by  Armitiiatm  when  they  talk  of  indifference  ae 
essential  to  Liberty  of  Will,  if  they  intend  any  thing,  in  any 
respect  to  their  purpose,  viz.  That  it  is  such  an  Indifference  as 
leaves  the  Will  not  determined  already  ;  but  free  from  actual 
poiiscBsion,  and  vacant  of  predetermination,  sn  far,  that  there 
tnaj  be  room  for  Iho  eserclse  of  llie  gelf-detenaining  power  of 
the  Will ;  and  thiit  the  Will's  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends 
upon  this  vacancy  and  opportunity  that  is  left  for  the  Will  itself 
to  be  the  determiner  of  the  act  that  is  to  be  the  free  act. 

And  here  I  would  observe  in  t\iejirst  place,  that  to  make 
out  tliis  scheme  of  Lib:  rly,  the  Indifference  must  be  perfecl 
and  absuhitF;  there  must  be  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  ante- 
cedent prepnn  derail  on  or  inclin  tlon.  Because  if  the  Will  be 
already  inclined,  before  it  exerts  its  own  sovereign  power  on 
itself,  then  its  inclination  Is  not  wholly  owing  to  itself:  if 
when  two  opposites  arc  proposed  to  the  soul  for  its  choice,  the 
proposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  in  a  state  of  Indiffer- 
ence, then  it  is  not  found  in  a  state  of  Liberty  for  mere  self* 
deteriiiimilion. — The  least  degree  of  an  antecedent  bias  musl 
be  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of  Liberty.  For  so  long  oa 
prior  inclination  possesses  the  will,  and  is  not  removed,  the 
[iHnier  binds  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
Will  should  act  otherwise  than  agreeably  to  it.  Surely  the 
Will  cannot  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prcvaihng 
inclination  of  the  Will.  To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  the 
sunic  tiling  as  to  suppose  that  the  Will  is  incUtieel  contrary  to 
its  jiieient  prevaihng  inrlintidon,  or  contrary  to  what  it  is 
inclined  to.  TJiat  which  the  Will  prefers,  to  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  preponderates  and  inclines.  It  is  equally  im> 
possible  for  the  Will  to  choose  contrary  to  its  own  remnming 
and  present  preponderating  inclination,  as  it  is  to  prefer  cnn- 
tfary  to  its  own  present  prrfrrmce,  eit  ekoone  contriiry  to  its 
own  present  ehoice.  The  Will,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  ii 
under  the  iiitluence  of  an  old  pre  pond  cnilinf;  inclination,  is  not 
at  Liberty  for  a  new  free  aci ;  or  any,  that  sliull  now  be  an  act 
of  eolf-dctcrtnination.  That  which  is  a  8clf-d(>tcnnined  free 
act,  must  be  one  which  the  will  determines  in  the  possession 
and  Use  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  Liberty ;  such  as  consists  in  a 
fret'dom  from  every  thiiiff,  which,  if  it  were  there,  would  make 
it  impossibh  that  the  VVill,  ul  that  time,  should  be  othenviar 
than  that  way  to  which  it  tends." 

'  inlricu-yin  thii  mnilDoreiprosBion.     Il  may  bo  thuf  illm. 
•B  awertisl,  •'  Thai  it  n  impOBeiblo  for  the  will  to  be  nthet- 
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If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  Indiffer- 
ence should  be  perfect;  but  although  a  former  inclination 
still  remains,  yet,  if  it  be  be  not  very  strong,  possibly  the 
strength  of  the  Will  may  oppose  and  overcome  it : — This  is 
grossly  absurd  ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Will,  let  it  be  never  so 
great,  gives  it  no  such  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to  cause 
itself  to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose 
contrary  to  its  own  present  choice. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent 
prepondcration  of  the  Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished, 
before  the  Will  can  be  at  liberty  to  determine  itself  the  con- 
trary way.  And  if  the  Will  determines  itself  the  same  way, 
it  was  not  a.  free  determination^  because  the  Will  is  not  wholly 
at  Liberty  in  so  doing ;  its  determination  is  not  altogether 
from  itself  but  it  was  partly  determined  before,  in  its  prior 
inclination  :  and  all  the  Freedom  the  Will  exercises  in  the 
case,  is  in  an  increase  of  inclination,  which  it  gives  itself, 
added  to  what  it  had  by  a  foregoing  bias ;  so  much  is  from 
itself,  and  so  much  is  from  perfect  Indifference.  For  though 
the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  that  way,  yet  as  to  that 
additional  degree  of  inclination,  it  had  no  tendency.  There- 
fore the  previous  tendency  is  of  no  consideration,  with  respect 
to  the  act  wherein  the  Will  is  free.  So  that  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  which  was  said  at  first,  that  as  to  the  act  of  the 
Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  there  must  be  perfect  Indiffer^ 
ence^  or  equilibrium. 

To  illustrate  this :  suppose  a  sovereign  self-moving  power 
in  a  natural  body  ;  but  that  the  body  is  in  motion  already,  by 
an  antecedent  bias;  for  instance,  gravitation  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  one  decree  of  motion  by  virtue 
of  that  previous  tendency ;  but  by  its  self-moving  power  it 
(tdds  one  degree  more  to  its  motion,  and  moves  so  much  more 
swiftly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  it  would  do  by  its 
gravity  only  :  it  is  evident,  all  that  is  owing  to  a  self  moving 
power  in  this  case,  is  the  additional  degree  of  motion  ;  and  that 
the  other  degree  which  it  had  from  gravity,  is  of  no  considera** 
tion  in  the  case ;  the  effect  is  just  the  same,  as  if  the  body  had 
received  from  itself  one  degree  of  motion  from  a  state  of  per- 
fect rest.  So,  if  we  suppose  a  self-moving  power  given  to  the 
scale  of  a  balance,  which  has  a  weight  of  one  degree  beyond 
the  opposite  scale  ;  and  if  we  ascri  je  to  it  an  ability  to  add  to 
itself  another  degree  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  self-mov- 

wWe  at  any  one  given  time,  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends."  Such  a  propOsi- 
ti<m  one  might  think,  none  who  understood  the  tenns  would  controvert ;  for  it 
would  be  to  controvert  this  proposition,  "  The  will  is  as  its  tendency."  And  yet, 
the  advocates  for  a  self-detennining  power  must  assert  a  liberty  which  denies  thi^ 
plam  proposition.    W. 
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iiig  power ;  litis  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  ascribe  to  it  u 
power  lo  give  ilseifoiie  degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect 
cqiiiiibriuni ;  and  so  much  power  as  the  scale  has  lo  give  itself 
an  over-balance  from  a  perfect  e()uipoise,  so  much  self-moving 
self-prepoiid  era  ling  power  it  has,  and  no  more  So  that  its 
free  power  Ihis  way  is  always  to  be  measured  from  perfect  equl- 
tibrium. 

I  need  say  no  more  lo  prove,  that  if  Indiflerence  be  es- 
sential lo  Liberty,  it  must  be  perfect  Indiflerence ;  and  that 
so  far  as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this,  so  far  is  it  destitute  of 
that  freedom  by  which  it  is  in  a  capacity  of  being  its  own 
determiner,  without  being  at  all  passive,  or  subject  to  the 
power  and  sway  of  something  else  in  its  motions  and  deter- 

f  minations. 

'  Having  observed  these  things,  let  us  now  try  whether  this 

notion  of  the  Liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  Inditference  and 
equilibrium,  and  the  Will's  self-determination  in  such  a  state, 
be  not  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  undoubt- 
ed truth;  l/iat  ever;/  free  act  is  done  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and 
not  only  liFTca  such  a  ttait.  if  an  act  of  the  Will  be  an  act 
wherein  the  soul  is  firoe,  it  must  be  exerted  in  a  st(^e  of  frct- 
dom,  and  in  the  time  of  freedom.  It  will  not  suffice,  that  the 
act  immediately  follows  a  stale  of  Liberty ;  but  Liberty  must 
yet  continue,  and  co-exist  wilh  the  act ;  the  soul  remaining  in 

.  possession  of  Liberty.  Because  that  is  the  notion  of  a  free 
net  of  the  soul,  even  an  act  wherein  the  soul  uses  or  exercises 
Libertif.     But  if  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  very  time  of  the  act, 

I  in  the  possension  of  Liberty,  it  cannot  at  thai  time  be  in  the 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  putt 
^  forth  an  act  of  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty, 
'  .  ax  implying  u  sluto  of  Indifference;  or  whether  the  soul 
ever  exerts  an  act  of  preference,  while  at  ibat  very  lime  the 
Will  is  in  a  perfect  equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  more 
than  onothcr.     The  very  putting  of  the  qucKiion  is  sufficient 
to  show  tho  absurdity  of  the  affirmative  answer;  for  how  ridi- 
culous would  it  be  for  any  body  to  insist,  that  the  soul  chooses 
i  one  thing  before  another,  when  at  the  very  same  instant  it 
I  is  [lerfectiy  indifierent  with   respect  to  each  I      This  is  tho 
I'fl&nie  thing  as  lo  say,  the  soul  prefers  one  thing  to  another, 
nt  the  very  same  lime  that  it  has  no  preference, — Choice  and 
preference  can  no  more  be  in  a  state  of  Indiiference,  than 
b  motion  can  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  ihun  the  preponderatioD 
I  of  the  scale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state  of  equiltbrinm. — 
I  Motion  may  be  the  next  moment  af^cr  rest ;  but  cannot  co- 
f.  exist  with  it,  in  aiit/,  even  the  least  part  of  it.     So  choice  may 
'  u  immediately  after  a  stale  of  Indifterence,  but  cannot  co,- 
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exist  with  it :  even  the  very  beginning  of  it  is  not  in  a  state 
of  Indifference.  And  therefore  if  this  be  Liberty,  no  act  of 
the  Will,  in  any  degree,  is  ever  performed  in  a  state  of 
Liberty,  or  in  the  time  of  Liberty.  Volition  and  Liberty 
are  so  far  from  agreeing  together,  and  being  essential  one 
to  another,  that  they  arc  contrary  one  to  another,  and 
one  excludes  and  destroys  the  other,  as  much  as  motion 
and  rest,  light  and  darkness,  or  life  and  death.  So  that 
the  Will  acts  not  at  all,  does  not  so  much  as  begin  to  act 
in  the  time  of  such*  Liberty  :  freedom  has  ceased  to  be,  at 
the  first  moment  of  action ;  and  therefore  Liberty  cannot 
reach  the  action,  to  affect,  or  qualify  it,  or  give  it  a  deno- 
mination, any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to  be,  twenty  years 
before  the  action  began.  The  moment  that  Liberty  ceases 
to  be,  it  ceases  to  be  a  qualification  of  any  thing.  If  light 
and  darkness  succeed  each  other  instantaneously,  light  quali- 
fies nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  make  any  thing  lightsome 
or  bright,  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  darkness,  any  more 
than  months  or  years  after.  Life  denominates  nothing  vital ^ 
at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  death.  So  freedom,  if  it  con- 
sists in,  or  implies  Indifference,  can  denominate  nothing  /ree, 
at  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  preponderatiou.  There- 
fore it  is  manifest,  that  no  Liberty  which  the  soul  is  possessed 
of,  or  ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acts  of  volition,  consists  in  Indif- 
ference ;  and  that  the  opinion  of  such  as  suppose,  that  Indif- 
ference belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Liberty,  is  to  the  highest 
degree  absurd  and  contradictory. 

If  any  one  should  imagine,  that  this  manner  of  arguing 
is  nothing  but  a  trick  and  delusion  ;  and  to  evade  the  reason- 
ing,  should  say,  that  the  thing  wherein  the  will  exercises  its 
Liberty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  prcponderation  itself, 
but  in  determining  itself  to  a  certain  choice  or  preference  ; 
that  the  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own 
sovereigntv,  consists  in  its  causing  or  determining  the  change 
or  transition  from  a  state  of  Indifference  to  a  certain  prefer- 
ence or  determining  to  give  a  certain  turn  to  the  balance, 
which  has  hitherto  been  even ;  and  that  the  Will  exerts  this 
act  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or  while  the  Will  yet  remains  in 
equilibrium,  and  perfect  master  of  itself. — I  say,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  express  his  notion  of  Liberty,  after  this,  or  some 
such  manner,  let  us  see  if  he  can  succeed  any  better  than 
before. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remainft 
in  perfect  equilibrium,  without  preference,  determines  to 
change  itself  from  that  state,  and  excite  in  itself  a  certain 
choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  this  does  not 
come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so,  that 
the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  rlrfrrmin^f' 
Vol.  II.  *  10 
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t  of  that  state,  i 
ponderation  -,  then  I  would  enquire,  whethei 
not  determine  this  of  choke;  oi'  whether  the  Will  coming  to 
a  determination  to  do  so,  be  not  the  same  thing  as  the  soul 
coming  to  a  choice  to  do  ao.  If  the  soul  does  not  determine 
this  of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does  not 
determine  it  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  does  not  determine 
it  voluntarily,  or  of  its  own  will,  then  in  what  sense  does  its 
wilt  determine  it  ?  And  if  the  will  does  not  determine  it,  then 
how  is  the  Liberty  of  the  Wi7Z  exercised  in  the  determination? 
What  sort  of  Liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soul  in  those  deter- 
minations, wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  which  are 
not  voluntary,  and  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned  ?  Bui  if 
it  be  allowed,  that  this  determination  is  an  act  of  choice,  and 
it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  put  ilsctf  out  of  that  state,  and 
to  turn  itself  one  way ;  then  the  soul  is  already  come  to  a 
choice,  and  chooses  that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  very  same 
absurdity  which  we  had  before.  Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
choicei  and  in  a  stale  of  equUibrium,  both  at  the  same  lime  : 
the  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  while  it  remains  in  a  state 
of  perfect  Indifference,  and  has  no  choice  of  one  way  more 
than  the  other.  And  indeed  this  manner  of  talking,  though  it 
may  a  little  hide  the  absurdity,  in  the  obscurity  of  expression, 
increases  the  inconsistence.  To  say,  the  free  act  of  the  will,  or 
the  act  which  the  will  exerts  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  Indifle- 
rence,  does  not  imply  preference  in  it,  but  is  what  the  will 
does  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  a  preference,  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  the  soul  chooses  (for  to  will  and  to  choose  are  the  same 
thing}  without  choice,  and  prefers  without  preference,  in  order 
to  cause  or  produce  the  beginning  of  a  preference,  or  the  first 
choice.  And  that  is,  that  the  first  choice  is  exerted  wilhoul. 
choice,  in  order  to  produce  itself  I 

If  any,  to  evade  these  things,  should  own,  that  a  state  of  Li- 
berty and  a  state  of  Indiflcrence,  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the 
former  may  be  without  the  latter ;  but  should  sny,  that  Indiffe- 
rence is  still  estential  to  freedom,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  imme- 
diately Itpfore  it ;  it  being  essential  lo  ihe  freedom  of  an  act  of 
will  that  It  should  directly  and  immediately  arise  otil  of  a  stale 
of  Indifference  :  still  this  will  nut  help  the  cause  of  Arminimt 
Liberty,  or  make  it  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  tlie  act  springs 
immediately  out  of  a  state  of  IndiffoTonce,  then  it  di>es  not 
arise  from  antecednU  choico  or  preference.  But  if  the  act 
arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  IndiD'erence,  without  any  inter* 
vening  choice  to  determine  it,  then  the  act  not  being  deter 
minea  by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the  will;  the  mind 
exercises  no  free  choice  in  the  affair,  and  free  choice  and  free 
ivill  havfl  no  hand  in  the  »fctermination  nf  the  act.     Which  is 
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entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of  the  freedom  of  Vo- 
lition. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  these  absurdities  may  be 
avoided,  by  saying,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  consists  in 
a  power  to  suspend  the  act  of  the  will,  and  so  keep  it  in  a 
state  of  Indifference^  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  so  shall  sav,  that  however  Indifference  is  not 
essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mind  must 
make  its  choice  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  which  is  an  incon- 
sistency, or  that  the  act  of  will  must  spring  immediately  out 
of  Indifference;  yet  Indifference  may  be  essential  to  the 
Liberty  of  acts  of  the  will  in  this  respect ;  viz.  That  Liberty 
consists  in  a  power  of  the  mind  to  forbear  or  suspend  the  act 
of  Volition,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  Indifference  for 
the  present,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  proper  deli- 
beration :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this  helps  the  matter, 
it  is  a  great  mistake:  it  reconciles  no  inconsistency,  and 
relieves  no  difficulty. — For  here  the  following  things  must  be 
observed, 

1.  That  this  suspending  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly 
any  such  thing,  is  itself  an  act  of  Volition.  If  the  mind  deter- 
mines to  suspend  its  act,  it  determines  it  voluntarily ;  it  chooses 
on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it  And  this  choice  or 
determination,  is  an  act  of  the  will :  And  indeed  it  is  supposed 
to  be  so  in  the  very  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Liberty  of  the  will  consists  in  its  Power  to  do  this,  and  that  its 
doing  It  IS  the  very  thing  wherein  the  will  exercises  its  Liberty. 
But  now  can  the  will  exercise  Liberty  in  it,  if  it  be  not  an  act 
of  the  will  ?  The  Liberty  of  the  will  is  not  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  what  the  will  does. 

2.  This  determining  to  suspend  acting  is  not  only  an  act 
of  the  will,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  free  act  of  the  will ; 
because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the  thing  wherein  the  Liberty  of 
the  wiU  consists — If  so,  then  this  is  all  the  act  of  will  that 
we  have  to  consider  in  this  controversy.  And  now,  the  former 
question  returns  upon  us ;  viz.  Wherein  consists  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  those  acts  wherein  it  is  free  ?  And  if  this  act  of 
determining  a  suspension  be  the  only  act  in  which  the  will  ig 
free,  then  wherein  consists  the  wilPs  freedom  with  respect  to 
this  act  of  suspension  ?  And  how  is  Indifference  essential  to 
this  act  ?  The  answer  must  be,  according  to  what  is  supposed 
in  the  evasion  under  consideration,  that  the  Liberty  of  the 
will  in  this  act  of  suspension,  consists  in  a  power  to  suspend 
even  this  act,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  thorough 
deUberation.  But  this  will  be  to  plunge  directly  into  the 
grossest  nonsense :  for  it  is  the  act  of  suspension  itself  that  we 
are  speaking  of;  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  space  of  delibera- 
tion and  suspension  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  will 
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guspend  or  no.  For  that  supposes,  that  even  suspension  Kselt' 
may  be  deferred  :  which  is  absurd ;  for  the  very  deferring  the  de- 
(ermioation  of  suspension,  to  consider  whether  we  will  BUspciuI 
or  no,  will  be  actually  suspending.  For  during  tlie  space  of  sus- 
pension,  to  consider  whether  to  suspend,  the  act  is,  ipso  facto, 
suspended.  There  is  no  medium  between  suspending  to  acl, 
and  immediately  acting  ;  and  therefore  no  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other  one  moment. 

And  besides,  this  is  attended  with  ridiculous  absurdity 
another  way :  for  now,  it  seems,  Liberty  consists  wholly  in  ihe 
mind  having  Power  to  suspend  its  determination  whether  to 
suspend  or  no  ;  that  there  may  be  time  for  consideration,  whe- 
ther it  be  best  to  suspend.  And  if  Liberty  consists  in  this 
only,  then  this  is  the  Liberty  under  con  ei  id  e  rati  on,  'We  have 
to  enquire  now,  how  Liberty,  with  respect  to  this  acl  of  biu- 
pending  a  determination  of  suspension,  consists  in  InditTerence, 
or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it.  The  answer,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  we  are  upon,  must  be,  that  it  consists  in  a 
Power  of  suspending  even  this  last-mentioned  act,  to  have 
time  to  consider  whether  to  suspend  that.  And  then  the  same 
difficulties  and  enquiries  return  over  again  with  respect  to  thai ; 
and  so  on  for  ever.  Which,  if  it  would  shew  any  thing,  would 
shew  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  act.  It  drives 
the  exercise  of  freedom  back  in  inJinHum ;  and  that  is  tu  drive 
il  out  of  the  world. 

And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  Delusion,  and  a  latenl 
gross  contradiction  m  the  affair  another  way ;  in  as  much  as  in 
explaining  how,  or  in  what  respect  the  will  is  free,  with  regard 
to  a  particular  act  of  Volition,  it  is  said,  that  its  Liberty  con- 
sists in  a  Power  to  determine  to  suspend  that  act,  which  places 
Liberty  not  in  tkal  acl  of  Volition  which  the  enquiry  is  about, 
but  allogelher  in  another  antecedent  act.  Which  contradicts 
the  thing  supposed  in  both  the  question  and  answer.  The 
qtiestion  is,  wherein  consists  the  mind's  Liberty  i/t  any  partial- 
far  act  of  Volition  ?  And  the  answer,  in  pretending  lo  shew 
wherein  lies  the  mind's  Liberty  in  that  act,  in  effect  says,  it 
does  not  lit;  in  that  act  at  all,  but  in  another,  ciz,  a  Volition 
to  sutpead  that  aft.  And  therefore  the  answer  is  both  contra- 
dictory, and  altogether  impertinent  and  beside  the  purpose. 
For  it  does  not  shew  wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  will  consists 
in  the  act  in  question;  instead  of  that,  it  supposes  it  docs  not 
consist  in  that  acl  at  all,  but  in  another  distinct  from  il,  even  a 
Volition  to  suspend  that  acl,  and  take  time  to  consider  of  it. 
And  no  account  is  pretended  to  be  given  wherein  the  mind  is 
free  with  respect  lo  that  acl,  wherein  this  answer  supposes  the 
Liberty  of  the  mind  indeed  consists,  viz.  (he  act  of  susi>ension. 
,i>r  of  determining  the  suspension. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  exceedins  manifestf  that  the  Liberty  of 
the  mind  does  not  consist  in  Indifference,  and  that  Indifference 
is  not  essential  or  necessary  to  it,  or  at  all  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  Arminians  suppose ;  that  opinion  being  full  of  nothing  but 
self-contradiction. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Concerning  the  supposed  Liberty  of  the  Will^  as  opposite  to  all 

Necessity. 

It  is  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Arminians^  in  this  controversy, 
as  a  thing  most  important  and  essential  in  human  Liberty,  that 
volitions,  or  the  acts  of  the  will,  are  contingent  events  ;  under- 
standing contingence  as  opposite,  not  only  to  constraint,  but 
to  all  Necessity.  Therefore  I  would  particularly  consider  this 
matter. 

And,  Firsts  I  would  enquire,  whether  there  is,  or  can  be 
any  such  thing,  as  a  volition  which  is  contingent  in  such  a 
sense,  as  not  only  to  come  to  pass  without  any  Necessity  of 
constraint  or  co-action,  but  also  without  a  Necessity  of  conse- 
quence^  or  an  infallible  connection  with  any  thin^  foregoing. — 
Secondly^  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  this  would  at  all  help  the  cause 
of  Liberty. 

I.  I  would  consider  whether  volition  is  a  thing  that  ever 
does,  or  can  come  to  pass,  in  this  manner,  contingently. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  has  been  already 
shewn,  that  nothing  can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a  cause, 
or  a  reason,  why  it  exists  in  this  manner  rather  than  another ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  particularly  applied  to  the 
acts  of  the  will.  Now  if  this  be  .so,  it  will  demonstrably  fol- 
low, that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  never  contingent,  or  without 
Necessity  in  the  sense  spoken  of;  in  as  much  as  those  things 
which  have  a  cause,  or  a  reason  of  their  existence,  must  be  con- 
nected with  their  cause.  This  appears  by  the  following  consi- 
derations. 

I.  For  an  event  to  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  yet  not  to  be  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  incon- 
sistence. For  if  the  event  be  not  connected  with  the  cause, 
it  Lb  not  dependent  on  the  cause ;  its  existence  is  as  it  were 
loose  from  its  influence,  and  may  attend  it,  or  may  not ;  it 
being  a  mere  contingence,  whether  it  follows  or  attends  the 
influence  of  the  cause,  or  not :  And  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
not  to  be  dependent  on  it  And  to  say,  the  event  is  not  de- 
pendent on  its  cause,  is  absurd  ;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say. 
It  is  not  its  cause,  nor  the  event  the  effect  of  it ;  for  depeh- 
dence  on  the  influence  of  a  cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an 
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eft'ect.  If  lliere  be  no  such  relation  between  one  thing  and 
anoUier,  consisting  in  the  connection  and  dependence  of  one 
thing  on  the  influence  of  another,  then  it  is  certain  there  is  no 
such  relation  between  them  as  is  signitied  by  the  terms  cause 

•  and  effect.  So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on  a  cause,  and 
connected  with  it,  so  much  causality  is  there  in  the  case,  and 
no  more.  The  cause  does,  or  bringH  to  pass,  no  more  in  any 
even),  than  is  dependent  on  it.  If  we  say,  the  connection  and 
dejtendence  is  not  total,  but  partial,  and  that  the  effect, 
though  it  has  some  connection  and  dependence,  yet  is  not 
entirely  dependent  on  it;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  eay, 
that  not  all  thai  is  in  the  e?em  is  an  effect  of  that  cause,  but 
that  only  part  of  it  arises  from  llience,  and  part  some  other 

^  way. 

•i.  If  there  arcsome  events  which  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  tlieir  causes,  then  it  will  follow,  that  there  are 
some  things  which  come  to  pass  without  any  cause,  contrary 
to  the  supposition.  For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was  not 
iiecesBdTily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under 
such  circumstances,  then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would 
attend  or  follow  the  influence  of  the  cause,  or  no ;  it  might 
have  followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the 
same,  its  influence  the  same,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stunccs.  And  if  so,  why  did  it  follow,  rather  tlian  not  follow  ? 
Of  this  there  is  no  cause  or  reason.  Therefore  here  is  some- 
thing without  any  cause  or  reason  why  it  is,  I'iz.  the  follow- 
ing of  the  effect  on  the  influence  of  the  cause,  with  which 
it  was  not  necessarily  connected.  If  there  be  no  necessary 
connection  of  the  enect  on  any  thing  antecedent,  tJion  we 
may  suppose  that  sometimes  the  event  will  fi>Ilow  the  cause, 
and  sometimes  not,  when  the  cause  is  the  same,  and  in  every 
respect  in  the  same  state  and  circumstances.  And  what  can 
be  the  cause  and  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  even 
this  diversity,  that  in  one  instance,  the  eftifct  should  follow, 
in  another  not  ?  It  is  evident  by  the  supposition,  that  this  is 
wholly  without  any  cause  or  ground,  llere  is  something  in 
the  present  manner  of  the  existence  of  things,  ajid  state  of  the 
world,  that  is  absolutely  without  a  cause.  Which  is  contrary 
to  the  supposition,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  before  de- 
monstruled. 

3.  To  suppose  there  are  some  events  which  have  a, 
cause  and  ground  of  their  existence,  that  yet  are  not  neces- 
Burily  coimected  with  their  cause,  is  to  suppose  that  thcv  have 
a  cause  which  is  not  their  cause.  Thus ;  if  the  eflisct  l>e  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  cause,  witli  its  influence  and 
biflaenlial  circumstances ;  then,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  a 
thing  possible  and  supposeble,  that  the  cause  may  sometimw 
csert  the  sume  infliienco.  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
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yet  the  effect  not  follow.  And  if  this  actually  happens  in  any 
instance,  this  instance  is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  influence 
of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  For  if  it 
had  been  sufficient,  it  would  have  done  it.  And  yet,  by  the 
supposition,  in  another  instance,  the  same  cause,  with  per- 
fectly the  same  influence,  and  when  all  circumstances  which 
have  any  influence,  are  the  same,  it  was  followed  with  the  ef- 
fect By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  effect  in  tiiis  last 
instance  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  but  must 
come  to  pass  some  other  way.  For  it  was  proved  before,  that 
the  influence  of  the  cause  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect.  And  if  it  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  then  the 
production  of  it  could  not  be  owing  to  that  influence,  but 
must  be  owing  to  something  else,  or  owing  to  nothing.  And 
if  the  effect  be  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  then 
it  is  not  the  cause.  Which  brings  us  to  the  contradiction  of 
a  cause,  and  no  cause,  that  which  is  the  ground  and  reason  of 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  the 
ground  and  reason  of  its  existence. 

If  the  matter  be  not  already  so  plain  as  to  render  any 
further  reasoning  upon  it  impertinent,  1  would  say,  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  cause  in  the  supposed  case,  can  be  no  cause ; 
its  power  and  influence  having,  on  a  full  trial,  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  such  an  effect :  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to 
produce  it,  then  it  does  not  produce  it.  To  say  other- 
wise, is  to  say,  there  is  power  to  do  that  which  there  is  not 
power  to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  sufficient  power  exerted, 
and  in  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect,  and  so 
the  effect  be  actually  produced  at  one  time ;  all  these  things 
concurring,  will  produce  the  effect  at  all  times.  And  so  we 
may  turn  it  the  other  way ;  that  which  proves  not  sufficient  at 
one  time,  cannot  be  sufficient  at  another,  with  precisely  the 
same  influential  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effect 
follows,  it  is  not  owing  to  that  cause ;  unless  the  different 
time  be  a  circumstance  which  has  influence  :  but  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  all  circum- 
stances that  have  influence,  are  the  same.  And  besides,  this 
would  be  to  suppose  the  time  to  be  the  cause ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition  of  the  other  thing  being  the  cause. 
But  if  merely  diversity  of  time  has  no  influence,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  as  much  of  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  cause  was 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ; 
as  to  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  at  a  certain 
time,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect  at  the 
same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clearly  manifest,  that  every  effect  has 
a  necessary  connection  with  its  cause,  or  with  that  which  is 
the  true  ground  and  reason  of  its  existence.    And,  therefore, 
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if  there  be  no  event  without  a  cause,  as  woe  proved  before, 
then  no  event  whatsoever  is  contingent,  in  the  manner  that 
Arminians  suppose  the  free  acts  of  the  will  to  be  contingent. 


0/  the  Connection  nf  the  Aclt  of  the  Will  with  the  Dictates  of 
the  Understatiding. 

It  is  manifest,  that  no  Acts  of  the  Will  are  contingent,  in 

-  such  a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  or  so  as  not  to  bo 

k  necessary  with  a  necessity  of  consequence  and  Connection ; 

I  because  every  Act  of  the  Will  is  some  way  connected  with 

'  the  Understanding,  and  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in 

the  manner  which  has  already  been   explained ;  namely,  that 

the  soul  always  wills   or  chooses  that  which   in  the  present 

view  of  the  mind,  considered  in  the  whole  of  that  view,  and  all 

that  belongs  to  it,  appears  most  agreeable.     Because,  as  was 

observed    before,  notlting    is   more   evident   than   that,  when 

men  act  voluntarily,  and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do 

what  appears  most  agreeable  to  them  ;  and  to  say  otherwise, 

would  be  as  much  as  to  affirm,  that  men  do  not  choose  what 

appears  to  suit  them  best,  or  what  seems  most  pleasing  to  them ; 

or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  prefer.     Which  brings 

the  matter  to  a  contradiction. 

And  as  it  is  very  evident  in  itself,  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Will  have  some  Comiection  with  the  dictates  or  views  of  the 
Understanding,  so  this  ia  allowed  by  some  of  the  chief  of  ihc 
Arminiott  writers;  particularly  by  Dr.  Wkitbv  and  Dr. 
Sauhei.  Clark.  Dr.  Torsbuli.,  though  a  great  enemy  to 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  allows  the  same  thing.  In  hie 
Chrittian  Philoxophy,  (p.  1U6.)  he  with  much  approbation 
cites  another  philosopher,  as  of  the  same  mind,  in  these  words : 
''  No  man,  (says  an  excellent  philosopher)  sets  himself  about 
any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other,  which  serves  him  for 
a  reason  for  what  he  does ;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he  employs, 
the  Understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  formed, 
constantly  leads;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all  her  opera- 
live  powers  are  directed.  The  Will  itself,  how  absolute  and  in- 
controllable  soever  it  may  be  thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedi- 
ence  to  the  dictates  ofthe  Understanding.  Temples  have  their 
sacred  images ;  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always 
had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind ;  but  in  truUi.  the  ideas  and 
images  in  men's  minds  are  tlie  invisible  powers  that  conntanlly 
>  govern  them ;  and  to  these  tliey  all  pay  universally  a  ready  sub- 
mission."   But  whether  this  be  in  a  jiisl  consistence  with  thcin- 
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selves,  and  their  own  notions  of  libertyi  I  desire  may  now  be 
impartially  considered. 

Dr.  Whitby  plainly  supposes^  that  the  Acts  and  Deter- 
minations of  the  Will  always  follow  the  Understanding's  view 
of  the  greatest  good  to  be  obtained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Determinations  of  the  Will  constantly 
and  infallibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the  Understanding : 
1.  The  degree  of  good  to  be  obtained,  and  evil  to  be  avoided, 
proposed  to  the  Understanding,  and  apprehended,  viewed,  and 
taken  notice  of  by  it  2.  The  degree  of  the  Understanding'* s 
apprehension  of  that  good  or  evil ;  which  is  increased  by  at- 
tention and  consideration.  That  this  is  an  opinion  in  which 
he  is  exceeding  peremptory,  (as  he  is  in  every  opinion  which 
he  maintains  in  his  controversy  with  the  Cdlvinists)  with  dis- 
dain of  the  contrary  opinion,  as  absurd  and  self-contradictory, 
will  appear  by  the  following  words,  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Five  Points** 

^^  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  what  naturally  makes  the  Under- 
standing  to  perceive,  is  evidence  proposed,  and  apprehended, 
considered  or  adverted  to :  for  nothing  else  can  be  requisite 
to  make  us  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Again, 
what  makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  the 
Understanding;  and  consequently  appeanng  to  the  soul  as 
good  And  whatsoever  it  refuseth,  is  something  represented 
by  the  Understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  Will,  as  evil. 
Whence  all  that  God  requires  of  us  is  and  can  be  only  this  ;  to 
refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good<  Wherefore,  to  say  that 
evidence  proposed,  apprehended  and  considered,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Understanding  approve  ;  or  that  the  greatest 
^ood  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  threatened,  when  equally  be- 
heved  and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to 
choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,  is  in  enect  to  say,  that 
which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  to  refuse^  is  not 
sufficient  to  engage  it  so  to  do ;  which  being  contradictory  to 
itself,  must  of  necessity  be  false.  Be  it  then  so,  that  we  natu- 
rally have  an  aversion  to  the  truths  proposed  to  us  in  the  eos- 
pcl :  that  only  can  make  us  indisposed  to  attend  to  them,  out 
cannot  hinder  our  conviction  when  we  do  apprehend  them,  and 
attend  to  them. — Bef  it,  that  there  is  in  us  also  a  renitency  to 
the  good  we  are  to  choose ;  that  only  can  indispose  us  to  be- 
lieve it  is,  and  to  approve  it  as  our  chiefest  good.  Be  it,  that 
we  are  prone  to  the  evil  that  we  should  declme  ;  that  only  can 
render  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it  is  the  worst  of 
evils.  But  yet,  what  we  do  really  believe  to  be  our  chiefest 
good^  wHl  stUl  be  chosen ;  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
worst  of  evils^  wiU^  whilst  we  do  continue  under  that  conviction. 

*  Second  Edit.  p.  Ul,  S12,3l3i; 
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to  these  ends,  that  the  Good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate  our 
Understandings,  that  we  attending  to,  and  considering  what 
lies  before  us,  should  appreliend,  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty; 
and  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  should  be  so  propounded  to 
UB,  as  that  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our  chietest  good ;  and 
the  miseries  it  threaleneth,  so  as  we  may  be  convinced  that  they 
are  the  worst  of  evils ;  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and  refuse 
the  other." 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  bow  plainly  and  peremptorily  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  greatest  ^ood  proposed,  and  the  greaiest  evil 
threatened,  lehen  equally  believed  and  refiected  on,  is  sufficient  to 
ettgage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good,  and  refuse  the  evil,  and  it 
that  alone  which  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  to  refuxe ;  and 
that  it  is  contradictory  to  itself, to  suppose  otherwise ;  andlherc' 
fore  mutt  of  necessity  be  false;  and  then  what  we  do  really  be- 
litve  to  be  our  chiefest  good  will  still  be  chosen,  and  wliat  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  icorst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we  continue  under 
that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us.  Nothing  could  have  been 
said  more  to  the  purpoi-c,  lully  to  signify,  that  tlic  determina- 
tions of  the  Will  must  evermore  follow  the  illumination,  con- 
viction and  notice  of  the  Understanding,  with  regard  to  ibc 
greatest  good  and  evil  proposed,  reckoning  both  tlie  degree  of 
good  and  evil  understood,  and  the  degree  of  Understanding, 
notice  and  conviction  of  that  proposed  good  and  evil ;  and  that 
it  is  thus  necessarily,  and  can  be  otherwise  ui  no  instance :  be- 
cause it  is  asserted,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction,  to  suppose  il 
ever  to  be  otherwise, 

]  am  sensible,  the  doctor's  aim  in  these  aiisertions  in 
against  the  Calvimsts;  to  show,  in  opposition  to  them,  tbat 
there  is  no  need  of  any  physical  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
on  the  Will,  to  change  and  determine  that  to  a  good  choice, 
but  that  God's  operation  and  assistance  is  only  moral,  suggest- 
ing ideas  to  the  Understanding;  which  he  supposes  to  be 
enough,  if  lliose  ideas  are  attended  to,  inliillibty  to  obtain  the 
end.  But  whatever  his  design  was,  nothing  can  more  dirt-cl!y 
and  fully  prove,  that  every  determination  of  the  Will,  ia 
choosing  and  refusing,  is  necessary ;  directly  contrary  to  his 
own  notion  of  tiie  lioerty  of  the  Will.  For  if  the  deteiminit- 
tion  of  the  Will,  evermore,  in  this  manner,  follows  tho  light, 
conviction,  and  view  of  the  Understanding,  concerning  the 
greatest  good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  which  moves  the 
Will,  and  it  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise  ;  then  it  ia 
nectssarily  so,  tlio  Will  necessarily  follows  this  light  nr  view  of 
the  Understanding,  not  only  in  some  of  its  ncl«,  but  in  every 
act  of  choosing  and  refusing.  So  tliat  the  Will  dues  not  d»- 
lermine  itself,  in  any  one  of  its  own  acts ;  but  every  act  of 
choicQ  aud  refusal  depends  on,  and  Lt  necessarily  connected 
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with  gome  antecedent  cause ;  which  cause  is  not  tlie  Will  it- 
self, nor  any  act  of  its  own,  nor  any  thing  pertaining  to  that 
faculty,  but  something  belonging  to  another  raculty,  whose  acts 
go  before  the  Will,  in  all  its  acts,  and  govern  and  determine 
them. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  replied,  that  although  it  be  true,  that 
according  to  the  doctor,  the  final  determination  of  the  Will  al- 
ways depends  upon,  and  is  infallibly  connected  with  the  Un- 
derstanding's conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  good ;  yet 
the  Acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessary ;  because  that  conviction 
of  the  Understanding  is  first  dependent  on  a  preceding  Act  of 
the  Will,  in  determining  to  take  notice  of  the  evidence  exhibit- 
ed ;  by  which  means  the  mind  obtains  that  degree  of  conviction, 
which  is  sufficient  and  effectual  to  determine  the  consequent 
and  ultimate  choice  of  the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will,  with  regard 
to  that  preceding  act,  wherebv  it  determines  whether  to  attend 
or  no,  is  not  necessary ;  and  that  in  this,  the  libertv  of  the  Will 
consists,  that  when  God  holds  forth  sufficient  objective  light, 
the  Will  is  at  liberty  whether  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
mind  to  it  or  not. 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  inconsiderate  than  sucli 
a  reply  as  this.  For  that  preceding  Act  of  the  Will,  in  deter- 
minmg  to  attend  and  consider,  still  is  an  Act  of  the  Will ;  if  the 
Liberty  of  tJie  Will  consists  in  it,  (as  is  supposed)  as  if  it  be 
an  Act  of  the  Will,  it  is  an  act  of  choice  or  refusal.  And  there- 
fore, if  what  the  Doctor  asserts  be  true,  it  is  determined  by 
some  antecedent  light  in  the  Understanding  concerning  the 
greatest  apparent  good  or  evil.  For  he  asserts,  it  is  that  light 
which  alone  doth  move  the  WiU  to  choose  or  refuse.  And  there- 
fore the  Will  must  be  moved  by  that,  in  choosing  to  attend 
to  the  objective  light  offered,  in  order  to  another  consequent 
act  of  choice :  so  that  this  act  is  no  less  necessary  than  the 
other.  And  if  we  suppose  another  Act  of  the  Will,  still  pre- 
ceding both  these  mentioned,  to  determine  both,  still  that 
also  must  be  an  Act  of  the  Will,  and  an  act  of  choice ;  and 
so  must,  by  the  same  principles,  be  infallibly  determined  by 
<K)me  certain  degree  of  light  in  the  Understanding  concern- 
ing the  greatest  good.  And  let  us  suppose  as  many  Acts  of 
the  Will,  one  preceding  another,  as  we  please,  yet  are  they 
every  one  of  them,  necessarily  determined  by  a  certain  degree 
of  light  in  the  Understanding,  concerning  the  greatest  and 
most  eligible  good  in  that  case ;  and  so,  not  one  of  them  fi'ee 
according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  freedom.  And  if  it  be 
said,  the  reason  why  men  do  not  attend  to  light  held  forth,  is 
because  of  ill  habits  contracted  by  evil  acts  committed  be- 
fore, whereby  their  minds  are  indisposed  to  consider  the  truth 
held  forth  to  them,  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  avoided  :  still  the 
nuestion  returns.  What  determined  the  Will  in  those  priced- 
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ing  evil  acls  ?  It  must,  by  Dr.  Whitbv's  pniicipleB,  still  be 
ihe  view  of  the  Understanding  concerning  the  greatest  good 
and  evil.  If  this  view  of  the  Understanding  be  tiiat  alone  which 
doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse,  as  the  Doilor  asserts, 
then  every  actof  cAoice  or  refusal,  irom  a  man's  first  existence, 
IB  moved  and  determined  by  this  view  ;  and  this  view  of  the 
Understanding  exciting  and  governing  the  act,  must  be  before 
the  act.  And  therefore  the  Will  is  necessarily  detennjncd,  in 
every  one  of  its  acts,  from  a  man's  first  existence,  by  a  cauae 
beside  the  Will,  and  a  cause  that  does  not  proceed  fi^m,  or  de- 

fiend  on  any  act  of  Ihe  Will  at  all.  Which  at  once  utterly  abo- 
ishes  the  Doctor's  whole  scheme  of  Liberty  of  Will ;  and  he, 
lit  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  sinews  of  all  his  arguments  from  the 
goodness,  righteousneBS,  faithfulness  and  pinccrity  of  God,  in 
his  commands,  promises,  threatenings,  calls,  invitations,  and 
expostulations ;  which  he  makes  use  of,  under  the  heads  of  re- 
probation, election,  universal  redemption,  sufficient  and  effectual 
grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Will  of  man ;  and  has  made  vaiii 
all  his  exclamations  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  tit 
charging  God  with  manifest  unrighteousness,  unfaithfulness,  hy- 
pocrisy, fallaciousness,  aud  cnielty. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Bein|r 
and  Attributes  of  God,*  to  evade  the  argument  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  volition,  from  its  necessary  Connection  with  the 
last  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  supposes  the  tatter  not  to 
be  diverse  from  the  Act  of  the  Will  itself.  But  if  it  be  so, 
it  will  not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  necessitij  of  the  Act.  If  lfa« 
dictate  of  the  Understanding  he  the  very  same  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  Will,  as  Dr.  Clark  supposes,  then  this 
determination  is  no  fruit  or  effect  of  choice ;  and  if  so,  no  /<- 
herty  of  choice  has  any  hand  in  it :  it  is  necesnarti ;  that  is, 
choice  cannot  prevent  it.  If  the  last  dictate  of  the  l^nderslnnd- 
ing  be  the  same  with  the  determination  of  volition  itself,  then 
the  existence  of  that  determination  niusi  be  necessary  as  to  vo- 
lition ;  in  as  much  as  volition  can  have  no  opportunity  lo  detcr- 
irune  whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it  having  cVisIcnco  already 
before  volition  has  opportunity  lo  determine  any  thing.  It  is 
itself  the  very  rise  and  existeni-e  of  volition.  But  a  thing,  after 
it  exists,  has  no  opportunity  to  determine  as  to  its  own  existence  j 
it  is  too  late  for  that. 

If  liberty  consists  in  that  which  Annimnns  suppose,  viz. 
in  the  Will  determining  lis  own  acta,  having  free  opportun^ 
and  being  witiiout  all  necessity  ;  this  ia  the  same  aa  to  say,  that 
liberty  consists  in  the  soul  having  po»vcr  and  opportunity  to 
have  what  dctenninations  of  the  Will  it  pleases.  And  if  the 
determinations  of  tfco  Will,  and  the  lost  dictatri  of  the  Un- 


derstanding,  be  the  smmo  thiii|r,  tbtai  Libcm  consists  in  the 
mind  harinff  power  and  opportunity  to  chc^oae  it$  own  die* 
tates  of  Understanding.  But  this  is  absurd  ;  fer  it  is  to  make 
the  determination  of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of  I'ndct^ 
standing,  and  the  ground  of  it ;  which  cannot  consist  with  the 
dictate  of  the  Understanding  being  the  determination  of  choice 
itsel£ 

Here  is  no  alternativei  but  to  recur  to  the  old  absurditr 
of  one  determination  before  another^  and  the  cause  of  it : 
and  another  before,  determining  that ;  and  so  on  tn  imjinitwm. 
If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding  be  the  determination 
of  the  Will  itself,  and  the  soul  be  free  with  regard  to  that 
dictate,  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom;  then  the  soul, 
before  that  dictate  of  its  Understanding^  exists,  Toluniarilv 
and  according  to  its  own  choice  detcrmmes,  in  every  case, 
what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be;  otherwise 
that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  necessary  ;  and  the  acts  deter- 
mined by  it  must  also  be  necessary.  So  that  here  is  a  deter* 
mination  of  the  mind  prior  to  that  dictate  of  the  Understand- 
ing, an  act  of  choice  going  before  it,  choosing  and  determin- 
ing what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be :  and  this 
preceding  act  of  choice,  being  a  free  act  of  Will,  must  also  be 
the  same  with  another  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding :  And 
if  the  mind  also  be  free  in  that  dictate  of  Understanding,  that 
must  be  determined  still  by  another ;  and  so  on  for  ever. 

Besides,  if  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Will  be  tlie  same,  this  confounds  tlie  Under- 
standing and  Will,  and  makes  them  the  some.  Whether 
they  be  the  same  or  no,  I  will  not  now  dispute;  but  only 
would  observe,  that  if  it  be  so,  and  the  Armiman  notion  of 
liberty  consists  in  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Understand- 
ing, free  of  all  necessity  ;  being  independent,  undetermined  by 
any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts  and  determinations ;  and  the 
more  the  Understanding  is  tlius  independent,  and  sovereign 
over  its  own  determinations,  the  more  free :  then  the  freedom 
of  the  soul,  as  a  moral  agent,  must  consist  in  the  independence 
of  the  Understanding  on  any  evidence  or  oppearance  of  things, 
or  any  thing  whatsoever  that  stands  forth  to  the  view  of  the 
mind,  prior  to  the  Understand ingV  dctcrmmation.  And  what 
a  liberty  is  this !  consisting  in  an  ability,  freedom  and  easiness 
of  judging,  either  according  to  evidence,  or  against  it ;  huvmg 
a  sovereign  command  over  itself  at  all  times,  to  judge,  either 
agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  what  is  plainly  exhibited  to  its 
own  view.     Certainly,  it  is  no  liberty  that  renders  persons  the 

f proper  subjects  of  persuasive  reasoning,  arguments,  expostu- 
ations,  and  such  like  moral  means  and  inducementt;.  The 
use  of  which  with  mankind  is  a  main  argument  of  the  Armi' 
viann^  to  defend  their  noti.on  of  liberty  without  nil  neressity. 
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For  according  to  this,  the  more  free  men  are,  the  less  they  are 
under  the  government  of  such  means,  less  subject  to  the  power 
of  evidence  and  reason,  and  more  independent  on  their  influ- 
ence, in  their  determinations. 

And  whether  the  Understanding  and  Will  are  the  same 
or  oo,  as  Dr.  Clark  seems  to  suppose,  yet  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  without  necessity,  the 
free  Will  is  not  deteimined  by  the  Underti landing,  nor  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  Understanding;  and  the  further 
from  such  Connection,  the  greater  tlie  fieedom.  And  when 
the  liberty  is  full  and  complete,  the  determinations  of  the  Will 
have  no  Connection  at  all  with  the  dictates  of  the  Understand- 
ing. And  if  so,  in  vain  are  all  the  applications  to  tlie  Under- 
standing, in  order  to  induce  to  any  free  virtuous  act ;  and  so 
in  vain  are  all  instructions,  counsels,  invitations,  expostulations, 
und  all  arguments  and  persuasives  whatsoever:  for  these  are 
but  applications  to  the  Understanding,  and  n  clenr  and  lively 
exhibition  of  tlie  objects  of  choice  to  ihc  mind's  view.  But 
if,  alter  al),  the  Will  must  be  self-detsrmhted,  and  indepen- 
dent on  the  Understanding,  to  what  purpose  are  things  thus 
represented  to  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  determme  the 
choice  ? 


SECT.  X. 

Volition  necenBOrily  connected  with  the  hfluenre  nf  Moiivrs ; 
with  particular  Oiiservalions  on  tkn  great  Incontintence  of 
Mr,  Chubb^s  Assertions  and  Reasonings,  nboitl  the  Frr.r- 
domnftkf  Will. 


I         That  every  act  of  ihe  will  has  some  cause,  and  conee* 
quently  (by  what  has  been  already   proved)  has  a  necessary 
connection  with  its  cause,  and  so  is  necessary  b^  a  necessity 
of  connection  and  consequence,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every 
act  of  the  will  whatsoever  is  c&eited  by  some  motive  :  which  in 
manifest,  because,  if  the  mind,  in  willing  aQer  the  manner  ii 
does,  is  excited  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has  no 
V,  end  which  it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doing  ;   it  tuna 
.   at  notliing,  and  seeks  nothing.     And  it' it  seeks  nothing,  then  it 
1  docs  not  go  aller  any  thing,  or  exert  any  inclination  or  prefcr- 
■,  enco  towards  any  thing.    Which  brings  the  matter  to  a  con- 
irndiction  ;  because  for  the  mind  to  will  something,  and  for  il 
to  go  after  something  by  an  net  of  preference  and  incliiialion, 
are  the  same  thing. 

Bu<  if  every  act  of  the  will   is  excited  by  a  Motive,  then 

diat  Motive  is  the  cauac  nf  the  art.     If  the  ncln  of  the  will  ore 

dtcd   by  Motives,  ihfn   Motives   are  tho   causes  of  their 
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being  excited  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  cause  of  their 
existence.  And  if  so,  the  existence  of  the  acts  of  the  will  is 
properly  the  effect  of  their  Motives.  Motives  do  nothing,  as 
Motives  or  inducements,  but  by  their  influence ;  and  so  much 
as  is  done  by  their  influence  is  the  effect  of  them.  For  that  is 
the  notion  of  an  effect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the 
influence  of  something  else. 

And  if  volitions  are  properly  the  effects  of  their  Motives, 
then  they  are  necessarily  comiected  with  their  Motives.  Every 
effect  and  event  being,  as  was  proved  before,  necessarily  con- 
nected witli  that  which  is  the  proper  ground  and  reason  of  its 
existence.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is 
not  from  any  self-determining  power  in  the  will :  the  volition, 
which  is  caused  by  previous  Motive  and  inducement,  is  not 
caused  by  the  will  exercising  a  sovereign  power  over  itself,  to 
determine,  cause  and  excite  volitions  in  itself.  This  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  will  acting  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  equili- 
brium, to  determine  itselito  a  preference  ;  for  the  way  in  which 
Motives  operate  is  by  biassing  the  will,  and  giving  it  a  certain 
inclination  or  preponderaton  one  way. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  in  his 
Collection  of  Tracts  on  various  Subjects,  has  advanced  a  scheme 
of  liberty,  which  is  greatly  divided  against  itself,  and  thoroughly 
subversive  of  itself ;  and  that  many  ways. 

I.  He  is  abundant  in  asserting,  that  the  will,  in  all  its  acts, 
is  influenced  by  motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the 
previous  ground  and  reasoti  of  all  its  acts,  and  that  it  is  never 
otlierwise  in  any  instance.  He  says,  (p.  263.)  ^^  No  action  can 
take  place  without  some  Motive  to  excite  it.^^  And  (p.  263.) 
''*'  Volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  or 
Motive  to  induce  it.^^  And  (p.  310.)  Action  would  not  takeplace 
without  some  reason  or  motive  to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to 
suppose^  that  the  active  faculty  would  be  exerted  without  some 
PREVIOUS  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  toaction.^^  So  (also  p.  257.) 
And  he  speaks  of  these  things,  as  what  we  may  be  absolutely 
certain  of,  and  which  are  the  foundation,  the  only  foundation 
we  have  of  certainty  respecting  God^s  moral  perfections, 
(p.  252— 265, 261— 264.) 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  scheme,  tlie  influence  of 
Motives  upon  us  to  excite  to  action,  and  to  be  actually  a  ground 
of  volition,  is  consequent  on  the  volition  or  choice  of  the  mind. 
For  he  very  greatly  msists  upon  it,  that  in  all  free  actions,  be- 
fore the  mmd  is  the  subject  of  those  volitions,  which  Motives 
excite,  it  chooses  to  be  so.  It  chooses,  whether  it  will  comply 
with  the  Motive,  which  presents  itself  in  view,  or  not;  and 
when  various  Motives  are  presented,  it  chooses  which  it  will 
yield  to,  and  which  it  will  reject,  (p.  256.)  '^  Eveij  man  baa 
power  to  act;  or  to  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  wrth,  or  con- 
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trary  to,  auy  motive  that  presents,"  (p.  257.)  "  Every  man  is 
at  liberty  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or  con- 
Irary  to,  what  each  of  these  Motites,  considered  singly,  would 
excite  him  to. — Man  has  power,  and  is  as  much  at  lilierty  to 
reject  the  Motive,  that  does  prevail,  as  he  has  power,  and  is  al 
liberty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do  not,"  (And  so  p.  310, 
311.)  "  In  order  to  constitute  a  moral  agent,  it  is  necesBory, 
tlial  he  should  have  power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  acting,  upon 
such  moral  Motives,  as  he  pleases  "  And  to  the  like  purpose 
in  many  other  places.  According  to  these  things,  the  will 
acts  first,  and  chooses  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  Mo- 
tive, tliat  is  presented,  before  it  falls  under  its  prevailing 
influence  :  and  it  is  first  determined  by  the  mind's  pleasure  or 
clioice,  what  Motives  it  will  be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced 
by  them. 

Now,  how  can  tiiese  things  hang  together  ?  How  can  the 
mind  first  act,  and  by  its  act  of  volition  and  choice  determine, 
ivliat  motives  shall  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  its  volition  and 
choice  P     For  this  supposes,  the  choice  is  already  made,  before 

Pihe  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  volition  is  already  exert- 
ed, before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  aa  actually  lo  be  the  ground 
of  the  volition ;  and  make  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive  the  con- 
sequence of  the  volition,  of  which  yet  it  is  the  ground.  If  tlie 
mind  has  already  chosen  to  comply  with  a  Motive,  and  lo  yield 
lo  its  excitement,  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is  need- 
less afterwards.  If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  yield  lo  a 
i  Motive  which  tnuites  to  a  thing,  that  implies,  and  in  fad  is  a 
choosing  of  the  thing  invited  to  ;  and  the  very  act  of  choice  is 
before  tlie  influence  of  the  Motive  which  induces,  and  is  the 
ground  of  the  choice  ;  the  son  is  before-hand  with  the  lather 
mat  begets  him  :  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of 
tbsU  influence  of  the  Motive,  which  very  influence  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  choice.  And  so  tiice  versa,  the  choice 
is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Mo- 
tive, which  influence  of  the  Motive  is  the  consequence  of  thai 
very  choice. 
And  besides,  if  the  will  acts  first  towards  the  Motive  be- 
fore it  falls  under  he  influence,  and  the  prevailing  of  the 
Motive  upon  it  to  induce  it  to  act  and  choose,  be  the  fruit  and 
consequence  of  itH  act  and  choice,  then  how  is  the  Motive 
"  a  PBEVious  ground  and  reason  i>f  the  act  and  choice,  so  that 
in  the  nature  of  the  thinl;^,  volition  cannot  take  place  without 
some  pRBViocs  reason  and  Motive  to  induce  il ;"  and  that  this 
act  is  consequent  upon,  and  foUons  ihe  motive?  Which 
things  Mr,  Chuub  oilcn  asserts,  a?  of  certain  and  undoubted 
truth.  So  that  ihc  very  same  Motive  is  both  previous  and  con- 
sequent, both  before  uikI  after,  both  the  ground  and  fruit  of  llie 
very  name  thing ! 
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11.  Agreeable  to  the  forementioned  inconsistent  notion  of 
the  will  first  acting  towards  the  Motive,  choosing  whether  it 
will  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  it  becoming  a  ground  of  the 
wiirs  acting,  before  any  act  of  volition  can  take  place,  Mr. 
Chubb  fi-equently  calls  Motives  and  excitements  to  the  action 
of  the  will,  ^^  the  passive  ground  or  reason  of  that  action^* 
Which  is  a  remarkable  phrase ;  than  which  I  presume  there  is 
none  more  unintelligible,  and  void  of  distinct  and  consistent 
meaning,  in  all  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.  When  he  represents  the  Motive  volition  as  passive, 
he  must  mean — passive  in  that  affair,  or  passive  with  respect 
to  that  action,  which  he  speaks  of;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to 
the  design  of  his  argument :  he  must  mean,  (if  that  can  be 
called  a  meaning)  that  the  Motive  to  volition  is  first  acted  upon 
or  towards  by  the  volition,  choosing  to  yield  to  it,  making  it  a 
ground  of  action,  or  determining  to  fetch  its  influence  from 
thence;  and  so  to  make  it  a  previous  ground  of  its  own  cxci- 
tation  and  existence.  Which  is  the  same  absurdity,  as  if  one 
should  say,  that  the  soul  of  man,  previous  to  its  existence 
chose  by  what  cause  it  would  come  into  existence,  and  acted 
upon  its  cause,  to  fetch  influence  thence  to  bring  it  into  being  ; 
and  so  its  cause  was  a  passive  ground  of  its  existence  I 

Mr.  Chubb  very  plainly  supposes  Motive  or  excitement 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  being  of  volition.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  exertion  of  an  act  of  the  will,  (p. 
391,  and  392.)  and  expressly  says,  that  ^^  volition  cannot  take 
PLACE  without  some  previotts  ground  or  Motive  to  induce  it/* 
(p.  363.)  And  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  ^^  from  the  Motive,  and 
FROM  THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  Motive,*^  (p.  352)  ^'  and  from  the 
influence  that  the  Motive  has  on  the  man,  for  the  production 
of  an  action,^^  (p.  317.)  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying words  about  this ;  it  is  easily  judged,  whether  Motive 
can  be  the  ground  of  volition  taking  place,  so  that  the  very 
production  of  it  is  from  the  influence  of  the  Motive,  and  yet 
the  Motive,  before  it  becomes  the  ground  of  the  volition^  is 
passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  volition.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  a  man  who  insists  so  much  on  clearness  of  meaning  in 
others,  and  is  so  much  in.  blaming  their  confusion  and  incon* 
sistence,  ought  if  he  was  able,  to  have  explained  his  meaning 
in  this  phrase  of  ^^  passive  ground  of  action,^^  so  as  to  shew  it 
not  to  be  confused  and  inconsistent. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb  when  he  speaks  of 
Motive  as  a  ^^  passive  ground  of  action,^^  does  not  mean  passive 
with  regard  to  that  volition  which  it  is  the  ground  of,  but  some 
other  antecedent  volition  (though  liis  purpose  and  argument, 
and  wholes  discourse,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition)  yet' it.  would  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least.  For,  (1.) 
If  we  suppose  an  act,  by  which  the  soul  chooses  to  yield  to  the 
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invitation  of  a  Motive  to  another  volition ;  both  tliese  supposed 
volitions  are  in  effect  the  very  same,  A  volition  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  comes  to  just 
the  same  thing  as  choosing  the  thing,  which  the  Motive  invites 
to,  as  I  observed  before.  So  that  here  can  be  no  room  to  help 
the  matter,by  a  distinction  of  two  volitions.  (2.)  if  the  Motive 
be  passive,  not  with  respect  to  the  same  volition,  to  which  the 
Motive  excites,  but  to  one  Iruly  distinct  and  prior  ;  yet,  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  that  prior  volition  cannot  take  place  without  a  Motive 
or  excitement,  as  a  previovs  ground  of  its  existence.  For  he  in- 
sieta,  that  "  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  volition  should  take 
place  without  some  previous  Motive  to  induce  it."  So  that  at 
last  it  comes  to  just  the  same  absurdity:  for  iS  every  volition 
must  have  a  previous  Motive,  then  the  \eiyjirsl  in  the  whole 
series  must  be  excited  by  a  previous  Motive ;  and  yet  the  Motive 
to  that  first  volition  is  passive ;  but  cannot  be  passive  with  re- 
gard to  another  antecedent  volition,  because,  by  the  supposi- 
tion, it  is  the  very  first :  therefore  if  it  be  passive  with  respect 
to  any  volition,  it  must  be  so  with  regard  to  that  very  vohtion 
of  which  it  is  the  ground,  and  that  is  excited  by  it. 

III.  Though  Mr.  Chcbb  asserts,  as  above,  that  every 
volition  has  some  Motive,  and  that  "im  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
jto  volition  can  take  place  without  some  Motive  to  induce  it;" 
yet  he  asserts,  that  volition  does  not  always  follow  the  strong' 
est  Motive ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  governed  by  any  superior 
strength  of  the  Motive  that  is  followed,  beyond  Motives  to 
the  contrary,  previous  to  the  vohtton  itself.  His  own  words, 
(p.  258.)  are  as  follow :  "  Though  with  regard  to  physical 
causes,  that  which  is  strongest  always  prevails,  yet  it  is  other- 
wise with  regard  to  moral  causes.  Of  these,  sometimes  the 
stronger,  sometimes  the  weaker,  prevails.  And  the  ground 
of  this  difference  is  evident,  namely,  that  what  we  calf  moral 
causes,  strictly  speaking,  are  no  causes  at  all,  but  barely  pas- 
iive  reasons  of,  or  excitements  to  the  action,  or  to  the  re- 
fraining from  acting ;  which  excitements  we  have  power,  or 
are  at  liberty  to  comply  with  or  reject,  as  I  have  shewed 
above."  And  so  throughout  the  paragraph,  he,  in  a  variety 
of  phrases,  insists,  that  the  will  is  not  always  determined  hy 
ihe  strongest  Motive,  unless  by  strongest  we  preposterously 
mean  actually  prevailing  in  the  event;  which  is  not  in  the 
Motive,  but  in  tne  will ;  but  that  the  will  is  not  always  deter- 
mined by  the  Motive,  which  is  strongest  by  any  strength 
previous  to  the  volition  itself.  And  he  elsewhere  abundaitlly 
asserts,  that  the  will  is  determined  by  no  superior  strength  or 
advantage,  that  Motives  hove,  from  any  constitution  or  stale  of 
things,  or  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  previous  to  the 
actoaldetennmalionofthe  will.    And  indeed  his  whole  di*- 
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coarse  on  human  liberty  implies  it,  his  whole  scheme  is  found- 
ed upon  it 

But  these  things  cannot  stand  together.  There  is  a  diver- 
sity of  strei^th  in  Motives  to  choice,  previous  to  Uhe  choice 
itself.  Mr.  Chubb  himself  supposes,  that  they  do  preeiously 
invite^  induce^  excite  and  dispose  the  mind  to  ac/to}i«  This  im* 
plies,  that  they  have  something  in  themselves  that  is  inciting^ 
some  tendency  to  induce  and  dispose  to  volition,  previous  to 
volition  itself.  And  if  they  have  in  themselves  this  nature 
and  tendency,  doubtless  they  have  it  in  certain  limited  degrees, 
which  are  capable  of  diversity  ;  and  some  have  it  in  ^eater 
degrees,  others  in  less ;  and  they  that  have  most  of  this  ten- 
dency, considered  with  all  their  nature  and  circumstances, 
previous  to  volition,  are  the  strongest  motives ;  and  those  that 
have  least,  are  the  weakest  Motives. 

Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive 
which  is  strongest^  or  has  most  previous  tendency  or  advantage, 
all  things  considered,  to  induce  or  excite  it,  but  follows  uie 
weakest,  or  that  which  as  it  stands  previously  in  the  mind^s 
view,  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herein  the  will  appa- 
rently acts  wholly  without  Motive,  without  any  previous  reason 
to  dispose  the  mind  to  it,  contrary  to  what  the  same  author 
supposes.  The  act,  wherein  the  will  must  proceed,  without 
a  previous  motive  to  induce  it,  is  the  act  of  preferring  the 
weakest  motive.  For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  the  mind  sees 
previous  reason  in  the  Motive,  to  prefer  that  Motive  before  the 
other ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature,  state  or  any  circumstances  of  it 
whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind,  that 
gives  it  any  preference ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Motive 
that  stands  in  competition  with  it,  in  all  these  respects,  has 
most  belonging  to  it  that  is  inviting  and  moving,  and  has  most 
of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  preference.  This  is  certainly  as 
much  as  to  say,  there  is  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the 
Motive  for  the  act  of  preference,  and  yet  no  previous  reason 
for  it.  By  the  supposition,  as  to  all  that  is  in  the  two  rival 
Motives  which  tends  to  preference,  previous  to  the  act  of 
preference,  it  is  not  in  that  which  is  preferred,  but  wholly  in 
the  other:  and  yet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  act  of  pre- 
ference is  fromprevious  ground  ana  reason  in  the  Motive  which 
is  preferred.  But  are  these  things  consistent  ?  Can  there  be 
previous  ground  in  a  thing  for  an  event  that  takes  place, 
and  yet  no  previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  ?  If  one  thing 
follows  another,  without  any  previous  tendency  to  its  following, 
then  I  should  think  it  very  plain,  that  it  follows  it  without  any 
manner  of  previous  reason  why  it  should  follow. 

Yea,  in  this  cuse,  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  event 
follows  an  antecedent,  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  whic 
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hns  not  only  no  tendency  to  it,  but  a  contrary  lendeiiry.  Thf 
event  is  ihe  preference,  which  the  mind  gives  to  that  Motive, 
which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind; 
the  immediate  antecedent  is  the  view  the  mind  has  of  the  two 
rival  Motives  conjunctly ;  in  which  previous  view  of  the  mind, 
all  the  prcferableness,  or  previous  tendency  to  preference,  is 
supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side,  or  in  the  contrary  Motive  5 
and  all  the  unworthiness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  ten- 
dency to  comparative  neglect,  or  undervaluing,  is  on  that  Hide 
which  is  preferred :  and  yet  in  this  view  of  the  mind  is  sup- 

SioHed  to  be  the  previous  ground  or  reason  of  this  act  of  pre- 
ference, excHing  •(.  and  disposing  the  mind  to  if.  Which,  1 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whetlier  it  be  absurd  or  not.  Ifil 
be  not,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  thai  the  previous  tendency 
of  an  antecedent  to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason 
why  that  consequent  doea  not  follow ;  and  the  want  of  a  pre- 
vious tendency  to  an  event,  yea,  a  tcndrncy  to  the  con- 
trary, is  the  true  ground  and  reason  why  that  event  doe? 
follow. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  a  comparative  act, 
wherein  the  mind  acts  with  reference  to  two  or  more  things 
that  arc  compared,  and  stand  in  competition  in  the  mind^B 
view.  If  the  mind,  in  this  comparative  act,  prefers  that  which 
appears  inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  herein  acts 
absolutely  without  Motive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptation 
whatsoever.  Then,  if  a  hungry  man  has  (he  offer  of  two 
sorts  of  food,  to  both  which  he  finds  an  appetite,  but  has  e 
stronger  appetite  to  one  than  the  other  ;  and  there  be  no  cir- 
cumstances or  excitements  whatsoever  in  the  case  to  induce 
him  to  lake  cither  the  one  or  the  other,  but  merely  his  appetite : 
if  in  the  choice  he  makes  between  them,  he  chooses  that 
which  he  has  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that  to  which  he 
has  the  strongest  appetite,  this  is  a  choice  made  absolutely  with- 
out previous  Motive,  Excitement,  Reason,  or  Temptation,  as 
much  as  if  ho  were  perfectly  without  ail  appetite  to  either; 
because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act,  following 
a  comparative  view  of  the  food  which  he  chooses,  in  whicli 
view  his  preference  has  ab.iolulely  no  previous  ground,  yea,  is 
against  all  jircvious  ground  and  motive.  And  if  there  be  aay 
principle  in  man,  from  whence  an  act  of  choice  may  arise 
after  this  manner,  from  the  some  principle  volition  may  arise 
wholly  without  Motive  on  cither  side.  If  the  mind  in  its  voli- 
tioD  can  go  beyond  Motive,  then  it  can  go  without  Motive : 
for  when  it  is  beyond  the  Motive,  it  is  out  uf  the  reach  of  tho 
Motive,  out  of  the  hmits  of  its  influence,  and  so  without  Mo- 
tive. If  BO,  this  demonstrates  the  independence  of  volition  on 
^  Motive :  and  no  reason  can  be  given  for  what  Mr.  Chubs  so 
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often  asserts,  even  that  '*  in  the  nature  of  things  volition  cannot 
take  place  without  a  Motive  to  induce  it.'*'* 

if  the  Most  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  or 
activity  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  unequal  weights 
are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency  could  enable  it  to  cause  that 
scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  and  so  to  raise 
the  greater  weieht ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the 
motion  of  the  balance  does  not  depend  on  weights  in  the  scales  ; 
at  least,  as  much  as  if  the  balance  should  move  itself,  when 
there  is  no  weight  in  either  scale.  And  the  activity  of  the  ba- 
lance which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  greater  weight, 
must  certainly  be  more  than  sufficient  to  move  it  when  there  is 
no  weight  at  all. 

Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  will  cannot  stir  at  all  with- 
out some  Motive ;  and  also  supposes,  that  if  there  be  a  Mo- 
tive to  one  thing,  and  none  to  the  contrary,  volition  will  in- 
fallibly follow  that  Motive.  This  is  virtually  to  suppose  an 
entire  dependence  of  the  will  on  Motives ;  if  it  were  not 
wholly  dependent  on  them,  it  could  surely  help  itself  a  little 
^without  them  ;  or  help  itself  a  little  against  a  Motive,  without 
help  from  the  strength  and  weight  of  a  contrary  Motive.  And 
yet  his  supposing  that  the  will,  when  it  has  before  it  various 
opposite  Motives,  can  use  them  as  it  pleases,  and  choose  its 
own  influence  from  them,  and  neglect  the  strongest,  and  fol- 
low the  weakest,  supposes  it  to  be  wholly  independent  on 
Motives. 

It  further  appears,  on  Mr.  Chubb^s  hypothesis,  that  voli- 
tion must  be  without  any  previous  ground  in  any  Motive,  thus : 
if  it  be,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  will  is  not  determined  by  any 
previous  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  but  determines  and 
chooses  its  own  Motive,  then,  when  the  rival  Motives  are  ex- 
actly equal,  in  all  respects,  it  may  follow  either ;  and  may  in 
such  a  case,  sometimes  follow  one,  sometimes  the  other. 
And  if  so,  this  diversity  which  appears  between  the  acts  of  the 
will,  is  plainly  without  previous  ground  in  either  of  the  Mo- 
tives ;  for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives  is  supposed  pre- 
cisely and  perfectly  the  same,  without  any  diversity  whatso- 
ever. Now  perfect  identity,  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the 
antecedent,  cannot  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  diversity  in 
the  consequent.  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground,  cannot  be  a 
reason  why  it  is  not  followed  with  the  same  consequence.  And 
therefore  the  source  of  this  diversity  of  consequence  must  be 
sought  for  elsewhere. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  much  Mr. 
Chubb  insists,  that  no  volition  can  take  place  without  some 
Motive  to  induce  it,  which  previously  disposes  the  mind  to  it ; 
yet,  as  be  also  insists  that  the  mind,  without  reference  to  any 
superior  strength  of  Motives,  picks  and  chooses  for  its  Motive 
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to  follow ;  he  himself  herein  plainly  supposes,  that,  with  regard 
to  Ihe  mind's  preference  of  one  Motive  before  another — it  is 
not  the  Motive  that  disposes  the  will,  but — the  will  disposes  it- 
self to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Mr.  CiiL'DB  supposes  necessity  to  be  utterly  incon- 
Btsteiit  with  agency  ;  and  timt  to  suppose  a  being  to  be  an 
agent  in  that  which  is  necessury,  ie  a  plain  contradiction,  p, 
311,  and  throughout  his  discourses  on  the  subject  of  Liber^, 
he  supposes,  that  necessity  cannot  consist  with  agency  or 
freedom  ;  and  that  tu  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  make  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  Action  and  Passion,  the  same  thing.  And  so 
he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  action,  strictly  speaking, 
but  volition  ;  and  that  as  to  (he  e&ects  of  volition  in  body  or 
mind,  in  themselves  considered,  being  necessary,  ibey  arc 
said  to  be  free,  only  as  they  are  the  effects  of  on  act  that  is  not 
necessary. 

And  yet,  according  to  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effect  of 
volilion  ;  yea,  every  act  of  free  volition  ;  and  therefore  every 
act  of  free  volition  must,  by  what  has  now  been  observed 
from  him,  be  necessarj'.  That  every  act  of  free  volition  is 
itself  the  effect  of  volition,  is  abundantly  supposed  by  him. 
In  p.  341.  he  says,  "If  a  man  is  such  a  creature  as  1  have 
proved  him  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  has  in  him  a  power  of  Liberty 
of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  is  the  subject 
of  hie  own  free  choice,  so  that  lie  might,  if  he  had  i-leabkd, 

have  CHOSEM  and  done  the  contrary," Here  he  supposes, 

all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  man  is  the  effect  of  his  choice ;  and 
so  that  his  good  or  evil  choice  itself  is  the  effect  of  his  plea- 
sure or  choice,  in  these  words,  "  he  might  if  he  had  pleasbp, 
Aai'C  CHOSEN  the  contrari/.^'  So  in  p.  356,  "  Though  it  be 
highly  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  always  choose  the 
greater  good, — yet  he  may,  if  he  please,  choose  otherwise." 
Which  is  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  said,  he  may  \f  he  chooiet^ 
ckoote  otherwise.  And  then  he  goes  on, — "  that  is,  he  may, 
ij"  he  pleases,  chooge  what  is  good  for  himself,"  &c.  And  again 
m  the  same  page,  "  The  will  is  not  confined  by  ihe  under- 
Blanding  to  any  particular  sort  of  good,  whether  greater 
or  less ;  but  it  is  at  liberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good  it 
pleares," — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  it  mini 
t>e  this,  that  Ihe  will  ii  at  liberty  In  vhooge  what  kind  of  goud 
it  chootts  to  choose ;  supposing  the  act  of  choice  itself  deter* 
mined  by  an  antecedent  choice.  The  Liberty  Mr.  Chubb 
speaks  of,  is  not  only  a  man's  power  to  move  his  body,  agree- 
ably to  an  antecedent  act  of  choice,  but  to  use,  or  exert  the 
faculties  of  his  soul.  Thus,  (p.  379,)  speaking  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  he  says,  "Man  has  power  and  is  at  liberty  to 
neglect  these  faculties,  to  us«  them  aright,  or  to  abuse  Inem, 
an  he  plcaxes.^^     And  that  he  supposes  an  act   of  choice,  or 
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exercise  of  pleasure,  properly  distinct  from,  and  antecedent 
to,  those  acts  thus  chosen,  directing,  commanding  and  pro- 
ducing the  chosen  acts,  and  even  the  acts  of  choice  them* 
selves,  is  very  plain  in  page  283.  ^^  He  can  command  his  ac- 
tions ;  and  herein  consists  his  Liberty ;  he  can  give  or  deny 
himself  that  pleasure,  as  he  pleases.  And  p.  377. — If  the  ac- 
tions of  men — are  not  the  produce  of  a  free  choice^  or  elec- 
tion, but  spring  from  a  necessity  of  nature, he  cannot  in 

reason  be  the  object  of  reward  or  punishment  on  their  ac- 
count Whereas,  if  action  in  man,  whether  good  or  evil,  is 
the  produce  of  wUl  or  free  choice ;  so  that  a  man  in  either 
case  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  at  liberty  to  have  chosen 
the  contrary,  he  is  the  proper  object  of  reward  or  punishment, 
according  as  he  chooses  to  behave  himselfl^^  Here,  in  these 
last  words,  he  speaks  of  Liberty  of  choosing,  according  as  he 
CHOOSES.  So  that  the  behaviour  which  he  speaks  of  as  subject 
to  his  choice,  is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  con- 
duct consequent  upon  it.  And  therefore  it  is  evident,  he  means 
not  only  external  actions,  but  the  acts  of  choice  themselves, 
when  ne  speaks  of  all  free  actions^  as  the  produce  of  free 
choice.  And  this  is  abundantly  evident  in  what  he  says  else- 
where,  (p.  372, 373). 

Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  inconsistence. 

1.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  does,  that  every 
free  act  of  choice  is  commanded  by^  and  is  the  produce  of  free 
choice^  is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of  choice  belonging  to 
the  case,  yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  exert- 
ed, to  be  the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I 
hope  I  need  not  labour  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  that  it  is 
an  absurdity  to  say,  the  sety  first  act  is  the  produce  of  another 
act  that  went  before  it 

2.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  in- 
sists, that  every  free  act  of  choice  were  the  produce  or  the  ef- 
fect of  a  free  act  of  choice ;  yet  even  then,  according  to  his 
principles,  no  one  act  of  choice  would  be  free,  but  every  one 
necessary ;  because,  every  act  of  choice  being  the  eflfect  of  a 
foregoing  act,  every  act  would  be  necessarily  connected  with 
that  foregoing  cause.  For  Mr.  Chubb  himself  says,  (p.  389.) 
^  When  the  self-moving  power  is  exerted,  it  becomes  the  ne- 
cessary cause  of  its  eflfects.^^ — So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act 
that  is  rewardable  or  punishable,  is  a  heap  of  contradictions. 
It  is  a  free  act,  and  yet,  by  his  own  notion  of  freedom,  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction,  to  suppose 
it  to  be  free.  According  to  him,  every  free  act  is  the  produce 
of  a  free  act ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  free 
acts  in  succession,  without  any  beginning,  in  an  agent  that  has 
a  beginning.  And  therefore  here  is  an  infinite  number  of  free 
acts,  every  one  of  them  free ;   and  yet  not  any  one  of  them 
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free,  but  every  act  in  tiie  whole  iofinile  chain  a  uecessary  ef^ 
feet.  All  llic  acts  are  rewardable  or  punishable,  and  yet  the 
agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, on  account  of  any  one  of  theae  actions.  He  is  active 
in  ttiem  all,  and  passive  in  none ;  yet  active  in  none,  but  pas- 
sive in  all,  &LC. 

V.  Mr.  Chubb  most  strenuously  denies,  that  Motives  are 
caitses  of  the  acts  of  the  «*ill;  or  thut  the  moving  principle  io 
man  is  moved,  or  caused  to  be  exerted  by  Motives.  His  wordst 
(p.  388  and  389,)  are,  "  If  the  moving  principle  in  man  ■<> 
Hoveo,  or  CACJSBD  to  bs  exerted,  by  something  external  lo 
man,  which  all  Motives  are,  then  it  would  not  be  a  aelf-movjng 
principle,  seeing  it  would  be  moved  by  a  principle  external  to 
Itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  self-moving  principle  is  hoved,  or 
CAUSED  TO  BE  EXERTED,  by  a  cause  external  to  itself,  is  ab- 
surd and  a  contradiction,  &c." — And  in  the  next  page,  it  is  par- 
ticularly and  largely  insisted,  that  Motives  are  causes  in  do  caise, 
thai  "  (hey  are  merely  passive  in  the  production  of  action,  and 
have  no  caugality  in  the  production  of  it, — no  cavsality,  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  exertion  of  the  will. 

Now  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  this  can  poasibljr 
consist  with  what  he  says  in  other  places.  Let  it  be  noted 
here, 

I.  Mr.  Chuhb  abundantly  speaks  of  Motives  as  excite- 
ments of  the  arts  of  the  will ;  and  says,  that  Motives  do  excite 
volition,  and  induce  it,  and  thai  they  are  necessary  to  this  end ; 
that  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  volition  cannot  take 
place  without  motives  to  excite  il.  But  now,  if  Motives  excite 
the  will,  they  move  it ;  and  yet  he  says  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the 
will  is  moved  by  Motives.  And  agam,  if  language  is  of  any 
significancy  at  all,  if  Motives  excite  volition,  then  ihcy  arc  the 
cause  of  its  being  excited  :  and  to  cause  volition  to  be  excited, 
is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  or  exerted.  Yea,  Mr.  Chubb 
Bays  himself,  (p.  317.)  Motive  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of 
the  active  faculty.  To  excite,  is  positively  to  do  something  ; 
and  certainly  that  which  does  something,  is  the  cause  of  the 
thing  done  by  it.  To  create,  ia  to  cause  to  he  created  ;  to 
make,  is  to  cause  to  be  made  ;  to  kill,  is  to  cause  to  be  killed  i 
to  quicken,  is  lo  cause  to  be  quickened  ;  and  lo  excite,  is  to 
cause  to  be  excited.  To  excite,  is  to  he  a  cause  in  the  nioM 
proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  a  ground  of 
existence  by  positive  influence.  The  iioiion  of  exi-iting,  ia  ex- 
erting influence  to  cause  the  etfect  to  arise  or  come  fortli  itiU) 
existence. 

3.  Mr.  CiiuBB  himself,  (p.  317.)  speaks  of  Motives  as  the 
ground  and  reason  of  action  by  influence,  and  by  prevailiimJ 
iKFLtiBNCE.     Now,  wiiat  c«n  be  meant  by  u  cause,  but  some- 
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thing  that  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  a  thing  by  its  induence, 
an  influence  that  is  prevalent  and  efiectual  f 

3.  This  author  not  only  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground 
and  reason  of  action,  by  prevailing  influence  ;  but  expressly  of 
their  influence  asprevmling  for  the  production  of  an  action* 
(p.  317.)  which  makes  the  inconsistency  still  more  palpable 
and  notorious.  The  production  of  an  eflect  is  certainly  the 
causing  of  an  eflect ;  and  productive  influence  is  causal  influence^ 
if  any  thing  is  ;  and  that  which  has  this  influence  prevalently, 
so  as  thereby  to  become  the  ground  of  another  thing,  is  a  cause 
of  that  thing,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cause.  This  in* 
fluence,  Mr.  Chubb  says,  Motives  have  to  produce  an  action ; 
and  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  and  a  contradiction,  to  say  they 
are  causes. 

4.  In  the  same  page,  he  once  and  again  speaks  of  Motives 
as  disposing  the  Agent  to  action  by  their  influence.  His  words 
are  these  :  '^  As  Motive,  which  takes  place  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  is  necessary  to  action, 
that  is,  to  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty,  because  that  fo- 
culty  would  not  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to 
DISPOSE  the  mind  to  action  ;  so  from  hence  it  plainly  appears, 
that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  disposed  to  one  action  rather  than 
another,  this  properly  signifies  the  prevailing  influence  that 
one  Motive  has  upon  a  man  for  the  production  of  an  action, 
or  for  the  being  at  rest,  before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  produc* 
turn  of  the  contrary.  For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason 
of  any  action,  so  the  Motive  that  prevails^  disposes  the  agent  to 
the  performance  of  that  action.^' 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they 
cause  the  mind  to  be  disposed  ;  and  to  cause  the  mind  to  be 
disposed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  willing  ;  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
willing  is  to  cause  it  to  will ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  will.  And  yet  this  same  Mr.  Chubb 
holds  it  to  be  absurd,  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  act 
of  the  will. 

And  if  we  compare  these  things  together,  we  have  here 
a^in  a  whole  heap  of  inconsistences.  Motives  are  the  pre* 
vious  ground  and  reason  of  the  acts  of  the  will ;  yea,  the 
necessary  ground  and  reason  of  their  exertion ^  without  which 
they  will  not  be  exerted^  and  cannot^  in  the  nature  of  things^  take 
place  ;  and  they  do  excite  these  acts  of  the  will,  and  do  this 
oj  a  prevailing  influence  ;  yea,  an  influence  which  prevails  for 
the  production  of  the  act  of  the  will,  and  for  the  disposing  of  the 
mind  to  it:  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause 
of  an  act  of  the  will,  or  that  a  principle  of  will  is  moved  or 
caused  to  be  exerted  by  t7,  or  that  it  has  any  causality  in  the 
production  ofit^  or  any  causality  to  be  the  cause  of  the  exertion 
of  the  wtH, 
VOL.  n.  13 
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A  due  consideration  of  ihesc  things  which  Mr.  Chcbb  has 
advanced,  the  strange  inconsistences  which  his  notion  of  Liber> 
ty — consisting  in  the  will's  power  of  self-determination  void 
of  bH  necessity,  united  with  that  dictate  of  common  sense, 
that  tliere  can  be  no  volition  without  a  motive — drove  him 
into,  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible ever  to  make  that  notion  of  Liberty  consistent  with  the 
influence  of  Motives  in  volition.  And  as  it  is  in  a  manner 
self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  will,  or  preference  of 
the  mind,  without  some  motive  or  inducement,  something  in 
the  mind's  view  which  it  aims  at,  and  goes  after ;  so  it  is  most 
manifest,  that  there  is  no  such  Liberty  in  the  universe  as 
Armmiang  insist  on ;  nor  any  such  thing  possible,  or  con- 
ceivable. 


t/ie  Volitiotu 


The  Eaidencc  of  Hod's  certain  Foreknowledge  oj 
of  moral  Agents. 

That  the  acts  of  the  wills  of  moral  Agents  are  not  con- 
tingent events,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity, 
appears  by  God's  certain  Foreknowledge  of  such  events. 

In  bandhng  this  argument,  I  would  in  the  fint  place 
prove,  that  God  has  a  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  voluntaiy 
acts  of  moral  Agents ;  and  secondli/,  shew  the  consequence, 
or  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Volitions  of  moral 
Agents  are  not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of 
connection  and  consequence. 

First,  1  am  to  prove  that  God  has  an  absolute  and  cer- 
tain Foreknowledge  of  the  free  actions  of  moral  Agents. 

One  would  think  it  wholly  needless  to  enter  on  such  an 
argument  with  any  that  profess  themselves  Christians :  but  so 
it  is:  God's  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  free  acts  of  moral 
Agents  is  denied  by  some  that  pretend  to  believe  the  Scri^ 
tares  to  be  the  Word  of  God  :  and  especially  of  late.  I  thef«-  , 
fore  shall  consider  the  evidence  of  such  u  prescience  in  t)w 
Most  High,  as  fully  as  the  designed  limits  of  this  essay  wiH  '■ 
admit ;  supposing  myself  herein  to  have  to  do  witii  such  at 
own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Abo.  I.  My  ^rst  argument  shall  be  taken  from  GodV 
prediction  of  such  events.  Here  I  would,  in  the  first  ploioe, 
lay  down  these  two  things  as  axioms. 

I.  If  God  does  not  foreknow,  He  cannot /(irrte?/  sach 
events ;  that  is,  Ho  cannot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell 
them.     If  God  Aa*  no  more  than  an  uncertain  guess  concern- 
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ing  events  of  this  kind,  then  He  can  declare  no  more  than  an 
uncertain  guess.  Positively  to  foretell,  is  to  profess  to  fore- 
know, or  declare  positive  Foreknowledge. 

3.  If  God  does  not  certainly  foreknow  the  future  Voli- 
tions of  moral  Agents,  then  neither  can  He  certainlv  foreknow 
those  events  which  are  dependent  on  these  Volitions.  The 
existence  of  the  one  depending  on  the  existence  of  the  other, 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  one  depends  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other;  and  the  one  cannot 
be  more  certain  than  the  other. 

Therefore,  how  many,  how  great,  and  how  extensive 
soever  the  consequences  of  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents  may 
be ;  though  they  should  extend  to  an  alteration  of  the  state 
of  things  through  tlie  universe,  and  should  be  continued  in  a 
series  of  successive  events  to  all  eternity,  and  should  in  the 
progress  of  things  branch  forth  into  an  infinite  number  of 
series,  each  of  them  going  on  in  an  endless  chain  of  events ; 
God  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all  these  consequences,  as  He  is 
of  the  Volition  whence  they  first  take  their  rise :  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  depending  on  them,  how  important,  extensive 
and  vast  soever,  must  be  hid  from  him. 

These  positions  being  such  as,  I  suppose,  none  will  deny, 
I  now  proceed  to  observe  the  following  things. 

1.  Men^s  moral  conduct  and  qualities,  their  virtues  and 
vices,  their  wickedness  and  good  practice,  things  rewardable 
and  punishable,  have  often  been  foretold  by  God. — Pharaoh^s 
moral  conduct,  in  refusing  to  obey  God^s  command,  in  letting 
his  people  go,  was  foretold.  God  says  to  Moses^  Exod.  iii.  19. 
"I  am  sure  that  the  King  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go." 
Here  God  professes  not  only  to  guess  at,  but  to  know 
Pharaoh's  future  disobedience.  In  chap.  vii.  4,  God  says, 
^*  but  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you ;  that  I  may  lay 
mine  hand  upon  Egypt^  &c.^^  And  chap.  ix.  30.  Moses  says 
to  Pharaoh,  "  as  for  thee,  and  thy  servants,  I  know  that  ye  will 
not  fear  the  Lord."  See  also  chap.  xi.  9. — The  moral  conduct 
oi  Josiah^  by  name,  in  his  zealously  exerting  himself  to  oppose 
idolatry  in  particular  acts,  was  foretold  above  three  hundred 
years  before  he  was  born,  and  the  prophecy  sealed  by  a 
miracle,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  words  of  a  second 

?>ophet,  as  what  surely  would  not  fail,  (1  Kings  xiii.  1 — G,-3'2.) 
his  prophecy  was  also  in  eflect  a  prediction  of  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  people,  in  upholding  their  schismatical  and 
idolatrous  worship  until  that  time,  and  the  idolatry  of  those 
priests  of  the  high  places,  which  it  is  foretold  Josiah  should 
offer  upon  that  altar  of  Bethel,  Micaiah  foretold  the  foolish 
and  sinful  conduct  of  Ahab^  in  refusing  to  hearken  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  choosing  rather  to  hearken  to 
the  false  prophets,  in  going  to   Ramofh-Gilead  to  bis  ruin. 
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(1  Ktw^jf  ssi,  20, — ^33.)  The  moral  conduct  of  ifa;ap/ wan  fore- 
loltl  in  that  cmclty  he  should  be  guilty  of;  on  which  Hazael 
says,  "What,  is  thy  servaiit  a  dog,  that  he  i^hould  do  this 
thing!"  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  event  as  H'hal  he  knew,  and 
not  what  he  conjectured,  'I  Kings  vni.  I'2.  "  1  know  the  e»il 
that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  nf  Kracl :  Thou  wilt  dash 
their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women  with  child."  The 
moral  conduct  of  Cyriis  is  foretold  long  before  he  had  a  be- 
ing, in  his  mercy  to  God^s  people,  and  regard  to  the  true  God, 
in  turning  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  promoting  the  build- 
ing  of  the  temple,  (Isai.  sliv.  2b.  andlxv.  13.  compared  Chron, 
xxxvi.  'H,  23.  and  Ezra  \.  I, — 4.)  How  many  instances  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  the  North  and  SoiifJi,  particular 
instances  of  the  wicked  behaviour  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  are  foretold  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Danid?  Their 
corruption,  violence,  robbery,  treachery  and  lies.  And  par- 
ticularly, how  much  is  foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of 
Antiockus  Epip/ianrs,  called  there  "  a  vile  person,"  instead  of 
Epiphanes,  or  illustrious.  In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  chap, 
vili.  ver.  0,  14,23,  in  the  end,  arc  foretold  his  flattery,  deceit 
and  lies,  his  having  "  his  heart  aet  to  do  mischief,"  and  aet 
"against  the  holy  covenant,"  his  "destroying  and  treading 
tmdcr  foot  the  holy  people,"  in  a  mani'ellous  manner,  \m 
"  having  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant,  setting  his 
heart  against  il,  and  conspiring  against  it,"  his  "  polluting  the 
sanctuary  of  strength,  treading  it  under  foot,  taking  away  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  placing  the  abomination  that  maketh  de- 
solate ;"  his  great  pride,  "  magnifying  himself  against  God, 
and  uttering  marvellous  blasphemies  against  Him,"  until  God 
in  indignation  should  destroy  him.  Withal,  the  moral  coo- 
duct  of  the  Jews,  on  occasion  of  his  persecution,  is  predicted. 
Il  is  (ijrctold,  that "  he  should  corrupt  many  hyfialleries,"  (chap. 
xi.  32, — 34.)  But  that  others  should  bchavo  with  a  glorioiu 
constancy  and  fortitude,  in  opposition  to  him,  (ver.  32.)  And 
that  some  good  men  should  full  and  repent,  (ver.  35.)  Christ 
foretold  I'rtn-'s  sin,  in  denying  his  Lord,  with  its  circumstances, 
in  a  ))eremptory  manner.  And  so,  that  great  sin  of  Judat,  \a 
betraying  his  master,  and  its  dreadful  and  eternal  punishineot 
in  hell,  was  foretold  in  the  like  positive  manner.  Matt.  xx\i. 
Ul — 25,  and  parallel  places  in  the  other  Evangelists. 

2.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God,  which  ore 
dependent  on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular  persons,  aod 
were  accomplished  either  by  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions. 
Thus,  the  children  tti  hrad"*  going  down  into  Egypt  lo  dwell 
there,  was  foretold  to  Ahrnham,  (Gen.  xv.)  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  wickedness  of  Josrph^s  brethren  in  selling  him, 
and  the  wickedness  of  Josejih's  mistress,  and  his  own  signal 
virtlta^jn  resis^ng  her  temptation.     The  accomplishment  of 
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the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph^s  dream,  depended  on  the  same 
moral  conduct  Jotham^s  parable  and  prophecy,  {Judges  ix. 
15, — ^20.)was  accomplished  by  the  wicked  conJuct  of  Abimc' 
lech^  and  the  men  of  Shechem,  The  prophecies  against  the 
house  of  £Zi,  (1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.)  were  accompHshed  by 
the  wickedness  of  Doeg  the  Edomite^  m  accusing  the  priests  ; 
and  the  great  impiety,  and  extreme  cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroy- 
ing the  priests  at  Nob.  ^1  Sam.  xx'iu)  Nathan'*s  propliecy 
against  David^  (2  Sam.  xh.  U,  12.)  was  fulfilled  by  the  horrible 
wickedness  of  Absalom^  in  rebelling  against  his  father,  seek- 
ing his  life,  and  lying  with  his  concubines  in  the  sight  of  the 
sun.  The  prophecy  against  Solomon^  (1  Kings  xi.  11, — 13.) 
was  fulfilled  by  Jeroboam'^s  rebellion  and  usurpation,  which 
are  spoken  of  as  his  wickedness,  {2  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6.  compare 
ver.  18.)  The  prophecy  against  Jeroboam^s  family,  (1  Kings 
jciv.)  was  fulfilled  by  the  conspiracy,  treason,  and  cruel  mur- 
ders of  Baasha,  (2  Kings  xv.  27,  &c.)  The  predictions  of  the 
Erophet  Jehu  against  the  house  of  Baasfia^  (I  Kings  xvi.  at  the 
eginning,)  were  fulfilled  by  the  treason  and  parricide  of  Zimri^ 
(1  Kings  xvi.  9,-13, 20.) 

3.  How  often  has  God  foretold  the  future  moral  conduct 
of  nations  and  people,  of  numbers,  bodies,  and  successions  of 
men  :  with  God^s  judicial  proceedings,  and  many  other  events 
consequent  and  dependent  on  their  virtues  and  vices ;  which 
could  not  be  foreknown,  if  the  Volitions  of  men,  wherein  they 
acted  as  moral  Agents^  had  not  been  foreseen  ?     The  future 
cruelty  of  the  Egyptians  in  oppressing  Israel^  and  God^s  judff- 
ing  and  punishing  them  for  it,    was  foretold    long  before  it 
came  to  pass,  {Gen.  xv.  13,  14.)     The  continuance  of  the  ini- 
quity of  the  Amoritesj  and  the  increase  of  it  until  it  should  be 
fully  and   they  ripe  for  destruction,  was  foretold  above  four 
hundred  years  before,   {Gen.  xv.  16.     Acts  vii.  6,  7.)     The 
prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  the  land  of 
Judahy  were  absolute  ;  (2  KingSy  xx.  17 — 19.  chap.  xxii.  15,  to 
the  end.)     It  was  foretold  in  Hezekiali's  time,  and  was  abun- 
dantly insisted  on  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah^  who  wrote 
nothing  after  Hezekiah^s  days.     It  was   foretold  in  Josiah?s 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  reformation,  (2  Kings  xxii.) 
And  it  is  manifest  by  innumerable  things  in  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  relating  to  this  event,  its  time,  its  circumstances, 
its  continuance  and  end  ;  the  return  from  the  captivity,  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  &c.      1    say,   these 
shew  plainly,    that   the  prophecies  of   this  great  event  were 
absolute.     And  yet  this  event  was  connected  with,  and  depen- 
dent on  two  things  in  men^s  moral  conduct :  first,  the  injurious 
rapine  and  violence  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as 
the  eflUcient  cause  ;  which  God  often  speaks  of  as  what  he 
highly  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  secondly,  the 
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fiua]  obstiiiancy  nf  the  Jews.  That  greal  eveni  is  often  spoken 
of  as  suspended  on  this,  {Jer.  iv.  1.  and  v.  I.  vii.  I. — 7.  xi.  1,— 
6,  xvii.  aj,  to  the  end.  xxv,  1,-7.  xxvL  I, — S,  13.  and  xxsviii. 
17,  Is.)  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity  coutd  not  be 
foreknown,  uatcas  such  a  moral  conduct  of  the  ChuMerats  and 
Jews  bad  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  thit  tho 
people  should  be  finally  obstinate,  to  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
city  and  land.  (lsai.Vi.9,~ll.  Jer.  i.  !«,  19.  vii.  '27,-39. 
Ese*.  iii.  7.  and  xxiv.  13,  14.) 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the 
land  of  larat'ly  in  their  idolatry  and  njoclion  ol  the  true  God, 
was  foretold  by  him,  and  the  prediction  confirmed  with  an  uatb, 
[Jer.  \li\.  '26,  •i7.J  And  God  tells  the  people,  {Isai.  siviii.  3. 
4,— H.)  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be 
consequent  on  their  treachery  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew 
ihey  would  be  obstinate  ;  and  thai  he  had  declared  these 
things  beforehand,  for  their  conviction  of  his  being  the  only 
true  God,  4*. 

The  destruction  of  BahuJoii,  with  many  of  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  was  foretold,  as  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  ex- 
ceeding pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  heads  of  that  monarchy, 
Ncbachaditeztar  and  his  successors,  and  tlieir  wickedly  destroy- 
ing other  nations,  and  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves 
against  the  true  God  and  his  people,  before  any  of  these  mo- 
narchs  had  a  i>eing  ;  {Im.  chup,  xiii.  xiv.  \lvii :  compare  Hah- 
bak.  ii.  5,  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  I.  and  h.)  That  Btibt/ltm't 
destruction  was  to  be  "  a  recompence,  according  to  the  works 
of  their  own  hands,"  appears  by  Jer.  xxv.  14. — ^The  immorali- 
ty of  which  the  people  of  Babylon,  and  particularly  her  princes 
and  great  men,  were  guilty,  that  very  nigiit  that  the  city  was 
destroyed,  their  revelling  and  drunkenness  at  Belsliazzar's  idol- 
atrous feast,  was  foretold,  {Jer,  li.  3!),  57.) 

The  return  of  the  Jeros  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  it 
often  very  particularly  foretold,  with  many  circumatances,  and 
the  jiroinises  of  it  are  very  peremptory  :  {J^r.  xxxi.  35,-40, 
and  (xxii,  6, — 15,  41, — 44.  and  xxxiii.  '**, — 20.)  And  the 
very  time  of  their  return  was  prefixed  ;  (/w.  xxv.  II,  12.  and 
xxix.  10,  1 1.  2  Chrim.  nxxvi  21.  Ezi-k.  iv.  6.  and  Dan.  n.  2.) 
And  yet  the  prophecies  represent  their  return  us  const-quent 
on  their  ronen  IB  nee.  And  their  repi^niance  iuelf  is  very  ex- 
pressly and  particularly  foretold,  (jer.  xnix,  1'.',  13,  I4.  xxxi. 
8,  «,  18,-31.  xxxiii.  8.  I.  4,  5.  Eztk.  vi.  8.  9, 10,  vii.  16.  xiv. 
32,  23.  and  xx.  43,  44.) 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Messiali 
should  suflVr  greatly  through  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  men  ; 
ua  is  largely  and  fully  set  forth,  Pstd.  xxii.  applied  to  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament,  {Mull,  xxvii.  Z^,  43.  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
Jnhn  xix.  2-1.  Heb.  ii.  12.')     And  likewise  in  Psol.  Ixix.  which. 
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it  18  also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of  Christ ; 
(John  XV.  25.  viL  5,  ^.  and  ii.  17.  Rom,  xv.  3.  Mait.  xxvii. 
34,  48.  Mark  xv.  23.  John  xix.  29.)  The  same  thing  is  also 
foretold,  Isai.  liii.  and  I.  {^.  and  Mic.  v.  1.  This  cruelty  of 
men  was  their  sin,  and  what  they  acted  as  moral  Agents.  It 
was  foretold,  that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and 
Jewish  rulers  against  Christ,  {Psah  ii.  1,2.  compared  with  Ads 
iv.  25, — 28.)  It  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews  should  generally 
reject  and  despise  the  Messiah,  Isai.  xlix.  5,  6,  7.  and  hii. 
1, — 3.  Psal.  xxii.  6,  7.  and  Ixix.  4,  8,  19,  20.)  And  it  was 
foretold,  that  the  body  of  that  nation  should  be  rejected  in  the 
Messiah^s  days,  from  being  God^s  people,  for  their  obstinacy 
in  sin  ;  {Isai.  xlix.  4, — 7.  and  viii.  14,  15,  16.  compared  with 
jRom.  X.  19,  and  Isai.  Ixv.  at  the  beginning,  compared  with 
Rom.  X.  20,  21.)  It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  among  the  Jews  {Psalm 
ex  viii.  22.  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  42.  Acts  iv.  11. 1  Pet.  ii. 

Christ  himself  foretold  his  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  his  being  cruelly 
treated  by  them,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  and  that  He  by 
them  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  :  and  that  He  should 
be  mocked  and  scourged^  and  crudjied^  {Matt.  xvi.  21.  and  xx. 
17, — 19.  Luke  ix.  22.  John  viii.  28.)  and  that  the  people  should 
be  concerned  in  and  consenting  to  his  death,  {Luke  xx.  13, — 
18.)  especially  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  (Luke  xiii.  .^3 — 
35.)  He  foretold,  that  the  disciples  should  all  be  offended  be- 
cause of  Him,  that  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  and  should 
forsake  him;  {Matt.  xxvi.  31.  John  xvi.  32.)  He  foretold 
that  He  should  be  rejected  of  that  generation,  even  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  should  continue  obstinate  to  their 
ruin;  {Matt.  xii.  45.  xxi.  33, — 42.  and  xxii.  1, — 7.  Luke  \m. 
16,21,24.  xvii.  25.  xix.  14, 27,  41,-44,  xx.  13,-18.  and  xxiii. 
34,-39.) 

As  it  was  foretold  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  that  the  Jews  should  reject  the  Messiah,  so  it  was  fore- 
told that  the  Gentiles  should  receive  Him,  and  so  be  admitted 
to  the,  privileges  of  God^s  people  ;  in  places  too  many  to  be 
now  particularly  mentioned.  It  was  foretold  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Jews  should  envy  the  Gentiles  on  this  account ; 
{Deut.  xxxii.  21.  compared  with  Rom.  x.  19.)  Christ  himself 
often  foretold,  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  become  his  followers  and  people  ;  {Matt  viii.  10,  II , 
12,  xxi.  41,-43.  and  xxii.  8,— 10.  Luke  xiii.  28.  xiv.  16,-24. 
and  XX.  16.  John  x.  16.)  He  also  foretold  the  Jetos"*  envy  of  the 
Gentiles  on  this  occasion ;  {Matt.  xx.  12, — 16.  Luke  xv.  26,  to 
the  end.)  He  foretold,  that  they  should  continue  in  this  oppo- 
sition and  envy,  and  should  manifest  it  in  the  cruel  persecution? 
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of  his  followers,  lo  tlieir  utter  destruction  ;  {Matt,  xxi,  33, — 4S 
xxii.  6.  and  xxiii,  3-i, — 39.  Luke  si.  49,— 51.)  The  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews  is  also  foretold,  (Actg  xiii.  18.)  Christ  oden  fore- 
told the  great  perseculions  his  followers  should  meet  with,  both 
from  Jtws  and  Gentiles;  {Matt.  x.  IG,— 18,  21, 22,  34,— 36, 
and  xxiv.  9.  Mark  xiii.  9.  Luke  x,  3.  xii.  II,  49,^-53.  and  xxt. 
12,  16,  17.  John  XV.  18,-21.  and  xvi,  l,-^.  20,-22,  23.) 
He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  persons  ;  {Matt.  \x. 
23.  John  xiii.  36.  and  xxi.  Iti,  19,  22.)  He  foretold  the  great 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  as  near  ap- 
proaching; which  afterwards  was  fulfilled  by  the  preaching 
of  Philip,  {John  iv.  3.^t, — 38.)  He  foretold  the  rising  of  many 
deceivers  after  his  departure,  (^oH.  xxiv.  4,  5,  II,)  and  the 
apostacy  of  many  of  his  professed  followers;  {Mall  xxiw  10, 
12.) 

The  persecutions,  which  the  apostle  Paul  was  to  meet 
with  in  the  world,  were  foretold  ;  Acts  ix.  16,  xx.  23,  and  xxi. 
II.)  The  apostle  says  to  the  Christian  Ephesians,  Acts  xx. 
29,  30.)  "  I  know,  that  after  my  departure  shall  grievous 
wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock ;  also  of 
your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to 
draw  away  disciples  after  them."  The  apostle  says.  He  knew 
this:  but  he  did  not  know  il,  if  God  did  not  know  the  future 
actions  of  moral  Agents. 

4.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  moral  Agents, 
all  the  prophecies  we  have  in  Scripture  concerning  the  great 
Antichristian  apostacy ;  the  rise,  reign,  wicked  qualities,  and 
deeds  of  "  the  imm  of  sin,^'  and  his  instruments  and  adherentst 
the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  his  dominion,  his  influence 
on  the  minds  of  princes  and  others,  to  corrupt  them,  and  draw 
them  away  to  idolatry,  and  other  foul  vices ;  his  great  and  cruel 
persecutions ;  the  behaviour  of  the  saints  under  these  great 
temptations,  Sic.  SiC. — I  say,  unless  the  Vohtlons  of  moral 
Agents  are  foreseen,  all  these  prophecies  are  uttered  without 
knowing  the  things  foretold. 

The  predictions  relating  to  this  great  apostacy  are  all  of 
a  moral  nature,  relating  to  men's  virtues  and  vices,  and  (hoij- 
exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  and  events  depending  oa 
them,  and  are  very  particular ;  and  most  of  them  oi'tcn  repeat- 
ed, with  many  precise  chuructertstics,  descriptions,  and  limita- 
tions of  qualities,  conduct,  influence,  eflects,  extent,  duration, 
periods,  circumstances,  linal  issue,  &ic.  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  mention  pRrticularly.  And  to  suppose  that  all  thevc 
are  predicted  by  G<xl,  without  any  certain  Knowledge  of  tbo 
future  moral  behaviour  of  free  Agents,  would  be  to  the  utiooat 
legree  absurd. 

5.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts   of   men's   wilb, 
ojid  their  behaviour  as  moral  Agents,  all  those  great  things 
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which  are  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  tlie  New, 
concerning  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah^  were  predicted  and  promised 
while  God  was  in  ignorance  whether  any  of  these  tilings  would 
come  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but  guess  at  them,  t  or  that 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things  ex- 
ternal, but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of 
virtue  in  their  hearts,  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  these  things  made  manifest  in 
practice,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  Messiah  came 
to  save  men  from  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  their  spi- 
ritual enemies ;  that  they  might  serve  him  in  righteousness 
and  holiness  before  him:  ^^  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works.^^  And  therefore  his  success 
consists  in  gaining  men^s  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being  made. 
God^s  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power.  His  conquest 
of  his  enemies  consists  in  his  victory  over  men^s  corruptions 
and  vices.  And  such  a  victory,  and  such  a  dominion  is  of* 
ten  expressly  foretold :  that  his  kingdom  shall  fill  the  earth ; 
that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve  and  obey 
him  ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  House  of  the  Lord,  that  he  mignt  teach  them  his  ways, 
and  that  they  might  walk  in  his  paths ;  and  that  all  men 
should  be  drawn  to  Christ,  and  the  earth  be  fiiU  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  (true  virtue  and  religion)  as  the  waters  cover 
the  seas ;  that  God^s  laws  should  be  put  into  men^s  inward  parts, 
and  written  in  their  hearts  \  and  that  God^s  peoplo  should  be 
all  righteous,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  is  ta- 
ken up  in  such  predictions  as  these. — And  here  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  prophecies  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  are 
delivered  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirmed  by 
the  oath  of  God,  Isau  xlv.  22,  to  the  end,  ^^  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  mv  Self,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return, 
that  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall 
swear.  Surely,  shall  one  say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteous- 
ness and  strength  :  even  to  Him  shall  men  come,^^  &c.  But, 
here,  this  peremptory  declaration  and  great  oath  of  the  Most 
High,  are  delivered  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  respecting 
things  which  God  did  not  know,  if  ne  did  not  certainly  foresee 
the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents. 

And  all  the  predictions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  the  like 
purpose,  must  be  without  knowledge :  as  those  of  bur  Saviour 
romparing  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  grain  of  mustard-soed. 
i:oL.  11.  H 
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growing  exceeding  great  from  a  small  beginning ;  and  to  lea- 
ven, hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leaven- 
od,  &c. — And  the  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  true  church  of  God,  and 
bringing  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gciitiles  ;  and  the  prophecies  in 
ail  the  Revelation  concerning  the  glorious  change  in  the  moral 
state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  attending  the  destrucuon  of 
Antichrist,  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  becoming  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;"  and  its  being  granted  lo 
the  church  to  be  '^  arrayed  in  that  fine  linen,  white  and  clean, 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints,"  &c. 

Coral.  1.  Hence  that  great  promise  and  oath  of  God  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  namely,  "  That  in 
their  seed  all  the  nations  and  famihes  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,"  must  be  made  on  uncertainties,  if  God  does  not 
certainly  foreknow  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents.  For  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  consists  in  that  success  of  Christ  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  setting  up  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom  over  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  has  been  spoken 
of.  Men  are  "  blessed  in  Christ"  no  otherwise  than  as  tbey 
are  brought  to  acknowledge  Him,  trust  in  Him,  love  and  sen'e 
Him,  as  is  represented  and  predicted  in  Psai.  Ixsii.  11.  "  All 
Kings  shall  fail  down  before  Him ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him." 
With  vcr.  17.  "  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him ;  all  nations  shaU 
call  Him  blessed."  This  oath  to  Jacob  and  Abraliam  is  fulfilled 
in  subduing  men's  iniquities  ;  as  is  implied  in  that  of  the  pro- 
phet Micah,  chap.  vii.  19,  20. 

Cvrol.  a.  Hence  also  it  appears,  thai  the  first  gospel- 
promise  that  ever  was  made  to  mankind,  thai  great  prediction 
of  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  victory  over  Satan, 
made  to  our  first  parents,  [Gen.  iii.  15.)  if  there  be  no  certaiti 
prescience  of  the  Vohtions  of  moral  Agents,  must  have  do 
better  foundation  than  conjecture.  For  Christ's  victory  ovef 
Satan  consists  in  men's  being  saved  from  sin,  and  in  the  victon 
of  virtue  and  holiness  over  that  vice  and  wickedness  whico 
Satan  by  his  temptations  has  introduced,  and  wherein  hin  king- 
dom consists. 

6.  If  it  be  »o,  that  God  has  not  a  prescience  of  the  futtice 
actions  nf  moral  Agents,  it  will  follow,  that  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  in  ^vnerul  are  without  Foreknowledge.  For  Scrip- 
ture prophcciei,  almost  all  of  them,  if  not  universally,  are 
either  predictions  of  the  actings  and  behaviour  of  moral 
Agents,  or  of  events  depending  on  them,  or  some  way  coo- 
iiccted  with  them  ;  judicial  dispensations.  Judgments  on  mcs 
lor  their  wickedness,  or  rewards  of  virtue  and  rightcousnest. 
remarkable  manifestations  of  favour  to  ti>e  righteous,  or  mout- 
fpRtations  of  sovereign  mejcy  to  linners.  forgiving  ihoir  inMjut- 
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ties,  and  magnifying  the  riches  of  divine  Grace ;  or  dispoD* 
sations  of  Proridence,  in  some  respect  or  other,  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  subjects  of  God^s  moral  governaient,  wist^y 
adapted  thereto;  either  providing  for  what  should  be  in  a 
future  state  of  things,  through  the  VoUtions  and  voluntary 
actions  of  moral  Agents,  or  consequent  upon  them,  and  regu- 
lated and  ordered  according  to  them.  So  that  all  events  that 
are  foretold,  are  either  moral  events,  or  others  which  arc  con- 
nected with,  and  accommodated  to  them. 

That  the  predictions  of  Scripture  in  general  must  be 
without  knowledge,  if  God  docs  not  foresee  the  Volitions  of 
men,  will  further  appear,  if  it  be  considered,  that  almost  all 
events  belonging  to  the  future  state  of  the  world  of  mankind, 
the  changes  and  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  nations,  and  all  societies,  depend,  in  ways 
innumerable,  on  the  acts  of  men^s  wills ;  yea,  on  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  millions  of  Volitions.  Such  is  the  state  and 
course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  that  one  single 
event,  which  appears  in  itself  exceeding  inconsiderable,  may, 
in  the  progress  and  series  of  things,  occasion  a  succession  of 
the  greatest  and  most  important  and  extensive  events  ;  causing 
the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

For  instance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particular 
men,  who  have  been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  which, 
under  God,  have  had  the  main  hand  in  all  the  consequent  state 
of  the  world,  in  all  after-ages ;  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius  CsBsar,  &c.  undoubtedly 
depended  on  many  million  of  acts  of  the  will,  in  their  parents. 
And  perhaps  most  of  these  Volitions  depended  on  millions  of 
Volitions  in  their  contemporaries  of  the  same  generation ;  and 
most  of  these  on  millions  of  millions  of  Volitions  in  preceding 
generations. — As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  Volitions, 
which  were  some  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  as 
the  branches  of  a  river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to 
an  infinite  number.  This  will  not  seem  strange  to  any  one  who 
well  considers  the  matter ;  if  we  recollect  what  philosophers 
tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things  which  are 
the  principia^  or  stamina  vitcB^  concerned  in  generation ;  the 
animalcula  in  semen  masculo,  and  the  ova  in  the  womb  of  the 
female;  the  impregnation,  or  animating  of  one  of  these  in 
distinction  from  all  the  rest,  must  depend  on  things  infinitely 
minute  relating  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of 
the  parents,  the  state  of  their  bodies,  &c.  which  must  depend 
on  innumerable  foregoing  circumstances  and  occurrences ; 
which  must  depend,  infinite  ways,  on  foregoing;  acts  of  their 
wills;  which  arc  occasioned  by  innnmerable  things  that 
happen  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  own,  and 
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ihcir  neighbour's  behaviour  musl  have  a  liand  an  'mfinite 
number  of  ways.  And  as  ihc  Volitions  of  olhers  must  be  bo 
many  ways  concerned  in  tlie  conception  and  birth  of  such 
men  ;  so  no  Ices,  in  ihcir  preservation  and  circum stances  of 
life,  tlicir  particular  determinations  and  actions,  on  which 
the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  occasions  of  depended. 
As,  ibr  instance,  when  the  conspirators  in  Penia  against  the 
Magi  were  consulting  about  a  succession  to  the  empire,  it 
came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them  to  propose,  that  he  whose 
horse  neighed  first,  when  they  came  together  the  next  morning, 
should  be  king.  Now,  such  a  thing  coming  into  his  mind, 
might  depend  on  innumerable  incidents,  wherein  the  Volitions 
of  mankind  have  been  concerned.  But,  in  consequence  of 
this  accident,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hi/staspcs,  was  king.  And 
if  this  had  not  been,  probably  his  successor  would  not 
have  been  the  same,  anci  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Prr- 
sian  empire  might  have  been  far  otherwise :  Then  perhaps 
AhxatiAer  might  never  have  conquered  that  empire ;  and  then 
probably  the  circumstances  of  the  world  in  alt  succeeding 
ages,  might  have  been  vastly  otherwise.  I  might  further 
instance  in  many  other  occurrences  -,  such  as  those  on  which 
depended  Alexaniler^s  preservation  in  the  many  critical  iuac- 
tures  of  his  life,  wherein  a  small  trifle  would  have  turned  the 
scale  iigainst  him  ;  and  the  preservation  and  success  of  the 
Roman  people,  in  the  infancy  of  their  kingdom  and  common- 
wealth, and  afterwards  i  upon  which  all  the  succeeding  changes 
in  their  state,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  that  afterwards  came 
to  pass  in  the  habitable  world,  depended.  But  these  hints 
may  be  sufGcrent  for  every  discerning  considerate  person,  to 
convince  him  that  the  Avhole  state  of  the  world  of  mankind  in 
all  ages,  and  the  very  being  of  every  person  who  has  CTCt 
lived  in  it.  in  every  age,  since  the  times  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
has  depended  on  more  Volitions,  or  acts  of  the  wills  of  men, 
than  there  are  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 

And  therefore,  unless  God  does  most  exactly  and  per- 
fectly forcBcy  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills,  alt  the  predic- 
tions which  ho  over  uttered  concerning  David,  Hezekiah, 
Josiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concerning  the 
four  monarchies,  and  the  revolutions  in  ihem  ;  and  conoeniiii^ 
all  the  wars',  commutiuns,  victories,  prosperity  and  calamities, 
of  any  kingdoms,  nations  or  commiituties  in  the  world,  hove  aU 
been  without  knowledge 

So  thai,  according  to  this  notion,  God  not  foreseeing  the 
Volitions  and  free  actions  of  men,  he  could  foresee  nothing 
appertaining  to  the  state  of  the  world  of  mankind  in  future 
ages;  not  so  much  as  the  beiug  of  one  person  that  should 
Kvc  in  it ;  and  could  foreknow  no  events,  but  only  such  as  he 
would  bring  to  pas"  Himself  by  the  fxfrnordinnrv  inlerposi- 
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lion  of  his  immediate  power ;  or  things  which  should  come  to 
pass  in  the  natural  material  world,  by  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
course  of  nature,  wherein  that  is  independent  on  the  actions 
or  works  of  mankind :  that  is,  as  he  might,  like  a  very  able 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  with  great  exactness  calculate 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  greater  wheels 
of  the  machine  of  the  external  creation. 

And  if  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  there  will  appear 
reason  to  convince  us,  that  he  could  not,  with  any  absolute 
certainty,  foresee  even  these.  As  to  the  Jirst^  namely,  things 
done  by  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  mterposition  of  God^s 
power,  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  it  can  be  foreseen 
when  there  shall  be  occasion  for  such  extraordinary  interpo- 
sition. And  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  the  state  of  the 
moral  world  can  be  foreseen.  For  whenever  God  thus  inter- 
poses, it  is  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  requir- 
mg  such  divine  interposition.  Thus  God  could  not  certainly 
foresee  the  universal  deluge,  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  on  Egypt,  and 
IsraePs  redemption  out  of  it,  the  expelling  of  the  seven  nations 
of  Ccmaan^  and  the  bringing  Israel  into  that  land  ;  for  these 
all  are  represented  as  connected  with  things  belonging  to  the 
state  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  can  God  foreknow  the  most 
proper  and  convenient  time  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  gene- 
ral conflagration ;  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  course  and 
state  of  things  in  the  moral  world. 

Nor,  Secondly^  can  we  on  this  supposition  reasonably 
think,  that  God  can  certainly  foresee  what  things  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  course  of  things,  in  the  natural  and  material 
world,  even  those  which  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things  might 
be  calculated  by  a  good  astronomer.  For  the  lAoral  world  is 
the  end  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  the  course  of  things  in  the 
former,  is  undoubtedly  subordinate  to  God's  designs-  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter.  Therefore  he  has  seen  cause,  from  regard 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world,  extraordinarily  to  in- 
terpose, to  interrupt,  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  course  of  things 
in  the  natural  world ;  and  unless  he  can  foresee  the  Volitions 
of  men,  and  so  know  something  of  the  future  state  of  the  mo- 
ral world,  He  cannot  know  but  that  he  may  still  have  as  great 
occasion  to  interpose  in  this  manner,  as  ever  he  had :  nor  can 
He  foresee  how,  or  when,  He  shall  have  occasion  thus  to  inter- 
pose. 

Carol.  1.  It  appears  from  the  things  observed,  that  un- 
less God  foresees  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  that  cannot 
be  true  which  is  observed  by  the  apostle  James^  (Acts  xv.  18.) 
^*  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.'** 
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Carol.  2.  It  appears,  that  unless  God  foreknows  the  Vo- 
litions of  moral  Agents,  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  liave 
no  better  foundution  than  mere  conjecture  j  and  thai,  in  most 
tnstanc&s,  a  conjecture  which  must  have  the  utmost  uncer- 
tainty; depending  on  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Volitions, 
which  are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain  events:  however,  these 
prophecies  are  delivered  as  absolute  predictions,  and  very  many 
of  them  in  the  most  positive  miuiner,  with  asseverations  i  and 
some  iif  them  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Coral,  'i.  It  also  follows,  that  if  this  notion  of  God's  ig- 
norance of  future  Volitions  be  true,  in  v^in  did  Clirisl  say, 
after  uttering  many  great  and  important  predictions,  depend- 
ing on  men's  moral  actions,  (Matt.  xxiv.  35.)  "Hcuven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away  i  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

Carol.  4.  From  the  same  notion  of  God's  ignorance,  it 
would  follow,  timl  in  vain  has  he  himself  often  spoken  of  the 
predictions  of  his  word,  as  evidences  of  Foreknowledge ;  of 
that  which  is  his  prerogative  as  GOD,  and  his  peculiar  glory, 
greatly  distinguishing  Him  from  all  other  beings ,  fas  in  Itai. 
xli.  22,— -ie.  xliii.  9,  10,  xliv.  8.  nlv.  21.  xlvi.  10.  and  xlviii. 
14.) 

AacuM.  II.  If  God  does  not  foreknow  the  Vohtiuns  or 
moral  Agents,  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  mnn,  nor 
of  angels,  and  so  could  noi  foreknow  the  great  things  which 
are  consetjuejit  on  these  evenU ;  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  in- 
to the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  ifas 
great  work  of  redemption  ;  all  the  things  which  were  done 
for  four  thousand  years  before  Christ  came,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it;  and  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ ;  setting  Him  at  the  head  of  the  universe 
as  Kiug  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men ;  and  setting 
up  his  church  and  kingdom  in  tiiLs  world,  and  appointing  Him 
the  Judge  of  the  world ;  and  all  that  Satan  should  do  in  the 
world  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  and  the  great 
transactions  of  (he  day  of  judgment,  &ic.  And  if  God  was  thm 
ignorant,  the  following  Scriptures,  and  others  like  tliem,  must 
be  without  any  meaning,  or  contrary  to  truth.  (Eph.  i.  4,^ 
"  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  (1  Pet.  i.  20.)  "Who  verily  was  fore- 
ordained befijre  tlie  foundation  of  the  world."  {2  Tim.  i.  9.) 
"  Who  halh  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling ;  not 
according  to  OUT  works,  but  according  to  lits  own  purpose,  Kiid 
grace,  which  was  jH;iven  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  be- 
gan." So  (Eph.  iii,  11.)  speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
work  of  rcdemplion,  "  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Tit.  i.  3.)  "  In  hope  of  etomal 
life,  which  God  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  ihe  world  btt^ 
.S«n."     f  Rom.  viii.  29.)  "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he; 
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did  predestinate/'  &c.     (1  Pet  i.  2.)  "  Elect,  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father/' 

If  God  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  Volitions  of  man  since  the  fall ; 
then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in  any  sense ;  neither  as 
particular  persons,  nor  as  societies  or  nations ;  either  by  elec- 
tion, or  by  mere  foresight  of  their  virtue  or  good  works;  or  any 
foresight  of  any  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  salvation  ;  or 
any  benefit  they  have  by  Christ,  or  any  manner  of  concern  of 
theirs  with  a  Redeemer. 

Aro.  III.  On  the  supposition  of  God's  ignorance  of  the 
future  Volitions  of  fi-ee  Agents,  it  will  follow,  that  God  must 
in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he  has  done,  so  as  properly  to 
wish  he  had  done  omerwise :  by  reason  that  the  event  of 
things,  in  those  affairs  which  are  most  important,  viz.  the  af> 
fairs  of  his  moral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent, 
often  happens  quite  otherwise  than  he  was  before  aware  of. 
And  there  would  be  reason  to  understand  that,  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  {Gen,  vi.  6.)  "  It  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart,"  (and 
1  Scan.  XV.  11.)  contrary  to  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  "  God  is  not  the 
Son  of  Man,  that  He  should  repent :"  and  1  Sam.  xv.  15,  29. 
'^  Also  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent ;  for  He  is 
not  a  man  that  He  should  repent."  Yea,  from  this  notion  it 
would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at 
His  heart,  in  a  literal  sense,  continually ;  and  is  always  exposed 
to  an  infinite  number  of  real  disappointments  in  governing 
the  world  ;  and  to  manifold,  constant,  ^eat  perplexity  and  vex- 
ation :  but  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  his  title  of  "  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  evermore  ;"  which  represents  Him  as  possessed 
of  perfect,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  felicity, 
as  God  over  the  universe,  and  in  his  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  as  supreme  and  universal  ruler.  (See  Rom.  1. 25. 
ix.  5.  2  Cor.  xi.  31.  1  Tim.  vi.  15.) 

Arg.  IV.  It  will  also  follow  from  this  notion,  that  as  God 
is  liable  to  be  continually  repenting  of  what  he  has  done  ;  so 
he  must  be  exposed  to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and 
intentions,  as  to  his  future  conduct ;  altering  his  measures,  re- 
linqubhing  his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and 
projects.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main  parts  of  his 
scheme,  such  as  belong  to  the  state  of  his  moral  kingdom, 
must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken,  through  want  of  fore- 
sight ;  and  he  must  be  continually  putting  his  system  to  rights, 
as  it  gets  out  of  order,  through  the  contingence  of  the  actions 
of  moral  Agents  :  He  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead  of  being 
absolutely  immutable,  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  in- 
finitely the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance  and  changes  of 
intention,  of  any  being  whatsoever ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
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Ilia  vastly  exlenaive  charge  comprehejids  an  infiaitely  greater 
number  of  those  things  whicli  are  to  him  contingent  and  un- 
certain. In  such  a  situation,  he  must  have  little  else  to  do,  but 
lo  mend  broken  hnks  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectilying  his 
disjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements,  in  the  best  man- 
ner the  case  will  allow.  The  Supreme  Lord  of  all  things  mnst 
needs  be  under  great  and  miserable  disadvantages,  in  govern- 
ing ihe  world  which  he  has  made,  and  of  which  he  has  the 
care,  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of  chief 
importance,  which  hereafter  shall  befall  Ins  system  ;  for  which, 
if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seasonable  provision.  In 
many  cases,  there  may  be  very  great  necessity  Uiat  he  should 
make  provision,  in  the  manner  of  his  ordering  and  disposins 
things,  for  some  great  events  which  are  to  happen,  of  vast  ana 
extensive  influence  and  endless  consequence  to  the  universe  ; 
which  he  may  see  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish 
in  vain  that  he  had  known  before,  that  he  might  have  ordered 
his  affairs  accordinsly.  And  it  is  in  the  power  uf  man,  on 
tiiese  principles,  by  hie  devices,  purposes  and  actions,  thus  to 
disappoint  God,  break  his  measures,  make  him  continually 
change  his  mind,  subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into 
conflision. 

But  how  do  these  things  consist  with  reason,  or  with  the 
word  of  God  1  Which  represents,  that  ail  God's  works,  all  th«t 
he  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole  scheme  and  series  of  hia  opera* 
lions,  are  from  t/te  beginning  perfectly  in  his  view  ;  ana  de- 
clares, that  whatever  devices  and  designs  are  in  tlie  hearts 
of  men,  "  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand,  and  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  to  all  generations,"  (Prov.  xix.  '21.  Psal.  xxxiii. 
10,  11.^  And  "  that  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed, 
none  shall  disannul,"  (isai.  xiv.  27)  And  that  he  cannot  be 
frustrated  iii  one  design  or  thought,  (Job,  xlii.  2.)  And  "  that 
which  God  doth,  it  shall  be  for  ever,  that  notliing  can  be  put 
to  it,  or  taken  from  it,"  (EccI,  iii.  14.)  The  stability  and  per 
petuity  of  God's  counsels  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  connected 
with  his  foreknowledge,  {Inai.  xlvi.  10,)  "  Declaring  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  thmga  thai 
are  not  yet  done  ;  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will 
do  all  my  pleasure." — And  how  are  those  things  consistent 
with  what  tlie  scripture  say<i  of  God's  immutability,  which 
represents  him  as  "  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turn- 
ing j"  and  speaks  of  him,  most  particularly,  aa  unchangeable 
with  regard  to  his  purposes,  {MnJ.  iii.  0.)  "  I  am  the  Lord  ; 
I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  nf  Jacob  are  nut  consumed." 
(Esod.  iii.  14.)  "  I  AM  THAT  I  AM."  (Job  xxiii.  13,  1-1.)  "  Ue 
is  in  one  mind  ;  and  who  can  tiu-n  him  T  And  what  bis  soul 
de«ircth,  even  that  he  doth  :  ibr  he  porform«th  the  thing  th«\ 
H  appointed  for  me." 
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Aro.  V.  If  this  notion  of  God's  ignorance  of  future  Voli- 
tions of  moral  Agents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  coose* 
quenceSf  it  will  appear  to  follow  from  it  that  God,  after  he  had 
made  the  world,  was  liable  to  be  wholly  fnistrated  of  his  end  in 
the  creation  of  it ;  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  liable  to 
be  frustrated  of  his  end  in  all  the  great  works  he  had  wrought. 
It  is  manitest,  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  natural  :  the 
rest  of  the  creation  is  but  an  house  which  God  hath  built,  with 
furniture,  for  moral  Agents  :  and  the  good  or  bad  state  of  the 
moral  world  depends  on  the  improvement  they  make  of  their 
natural  Agency,  and  so  depends  on  their  Volitions.  And  there- 
fore, if  these  cannot  be  foreseen  by  God,  because  they  are  con- 
tingent, and  subject  to  no  kind  of  necessity,  then  the  afiairs  of 
the  moral  world  are  liable  to  go  wrong  to  any  assignable  de- 
gree ;  yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As  on  this  scheme 
it  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  literally  said,  when  mankind, 
by  the  abuse  of  their  moral  Agency,  became  verv  corrupt 
before  the  flood,  ^^  that  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart  ;^'  so, 
when  he  made  the  universe,  he  did  not  know  but  that  he  mi^ht 
be  so  disappointed  in  it,  that  it  might  grieve  him  at  nis 
heart  that  he  had  made  it.  It  actually  proved,  that  all 
mankind  became  sinful,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  angels 
apostatized  :  and  how  could  God  know  before  that  all  of 
them  would  not  ?  And  how  could  God  know  but  that  all 
mankind,  notwithstanding  means  used  to  reclaim  them,  being 
still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  would  continue  in 
their  apostacy,  and  grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  of  the  old 
world  before  the  floc^  did  1 

Accordinff  to  the  scheme  I  am  endeavouring  to  confute, 
the  fall  of  neiSier  men  nor  angels  could  be  foreseen,  and  God 
must  be  greatly  disappointed  in  these  events  ;  and  so  the  grand 
contrivance  for  our  redemption,  and  destroying  the  wonis  of 
the  devil,  by  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  great  things  God  has  done 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  must  be  only  the  fruits  of 
his  own  disappointment  ;  contrivances  to  mend,  as  well  as  he 
could,  his  system,  which  originally  was  all  very  good,  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  ;  but  was  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free 
will  of  angels  and  men.  And  still  he  must  be  liable  to  be  to- ' 
tally  disappointed  a  second  time  :  He  could  not  know  that  he 
should  have  his  desired  success,  in  the  incarnation,  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and 
other  great  works  accomplished  to  restore  the  state  of  things  : 
he  could  not  know,  afler  all,  whether  there  would  actually  be 
any  tolerable  measure  of  restoration ;  for  this  depended  on  the 
free  will  of  man.  There  has  been  a  general  great  apostacv  of 
almost  all  the  Christian  world,  to  that  which  was  worse  than 
heathenism ;  which  continued  for  many  ages.    And  how  could 
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God,  without  foreseeing  men's  Volitions,  know  whether  ever 
Christendom  would  return  from  this  apostacy  ?  And  whicli 
way  would  he  foretell  how  soon  it  would  begin  ^  The  npostlc 
says,  it  hegBti  to  work  in  his  time  ;  and  how  could  it  be  known 
how  far  it  would  proceed  in  that  age?  Yea,  how  could  it  be 
known  that  the  gospel  which  was  not  effectual  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Jews,  would  ever  be  effectual  for  the  turning  of  the 
heathen  nations  from  their  heathen  apostacy,  which  ihey  had 
been  confirmed  in  for  so  many  ages  ? 

ft  is  represented  oflen  in  scripture,  that  liod,  who  made 
the  world  for  himself,  and  created  it  for  his  pleasure,  would  in- 
fallibly obtain  his  end  in  the  creation,  and  in  ail  his  works  ;  that 
as  all  things  are  of  him,  so  they  would  all  be  to  him ;  and  that 
■D  the  final  issue  of  things,  il  would  appear  that  he  is  "  the  first, 
and  the  last."  (Rev.  xxi  6.)  "  And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done. 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  (lie  first 
&nd  the  last."  But  these  things  are  not  consistent  with  God's 
liability  to  be  disappointed  in  all  his  works,  nor  indeed  ivitli  his 
failing  of  liis  end  in  any  tiling  tliat  he  has  undertaken. 


SECT.  XII. 


^^H    God's  certain  Foreknoieleilge  of  the  future  volitions  of 

^^H  agents,  inconsistent  with  such  a  Contingenct  of  thoic  voK- 

^^H  tions,  as  is  without  all  Necessity. 
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Having  proved  that  GOD  has  a  certain  and  infallible 
Prescience  of  the  voluntary  acts  uf  moral  agents,  1  come  now, 
in  the  second  place,  to  shew  the  consequence ;  how  it  follows 
Stoia  hence,  that  these  events  are  necessary,  with  a  necessity 
of  connection  or  consequence. 

The  chief  Arminian  divines,  so  fur  ua  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  deny  this  consequence;  and  affirm,  that  if 
such  Foreknowledge  be  iillowed,  it  is  no  evidence  ol  any  iVo- 
cessity  of  the  event  foreknown.  Now  I  desire,  ttint  (his  matter 
may  be  particularly  and  Ihuroiighly  enquired  into.  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  on  particular  and  full  consideration,  il  may  btt 
perfectly  deterniined,  whether  it  be  indeed  so  or  not. 

In  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  mutter,  1  would 
observe  the  following  things. 

I.  It  is  very  evident,  that  with  regard  to  a  thing  whOM 
tudatence  is  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  Honia> 
thing  which  already  hath,  or  has  had  existence,  the  cxistenoo 
of  inat  thing  is  necessary.  Hero  may  be  noted  the  follovrii^ 
particulara : 

1.  I  observed  before,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  Nnrnniii 
tr,  that  in  thin^t  whirh  nre  pn-ft.  ihpir  oast  existence  i 
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necessary :  having  already  made  sure  of  existence,  it  is  tOQ 
late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  in  that  respect ;  it  is  now 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  the  thing 
has  existed. 

2.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  Foreknowledge 
of  the  volitions  of  free  agents,  that  Foreknowledge,  by  the 
supposition,  is  a  thing  which  already  has^  and  long  ago  had 
existence ;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  necessary ;  it  is  now 
utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  than  that  this  Foreknow- 
ledge should  be  or  should  have  been. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest,  that  those  things  which  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary^ 
are  themselves  necessary.  As  that  proposition  whose  truth 
is  necessarily  connected  with  another  proposition,  which  is 
necessarily  true,  is  itself  necessarily  true.  To  say  otherwise 
would  be  a  contradiction :  it  would  be  in  effect  to  say,  that 
the  connection  was  indissoluble,  and  yet  was  not  so,  but 
might  be  broken.  If  that,  the  existence  of  which  is  indisso« 
lubly  connected  with  something  whose  existence  is  now  ne- 
cessary, is  itself  not  necessary,  then  it  may  possibly  not  exists 
notwithstanding  that  indissoluble  connection  of  its  existence. 
— Whether  the  absurdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge. 

4.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certain,  and 
infallible  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  existence  of  the  volitions 
of  moral  agents,  then  there  is  a  certain,  infallible  and  indisso- 
luble connection  between  those  events  and  that  Foreknow- 
ledge ;  and  that  therefore,  by  the  preceding  observations,  those 
events  are  necessary  events ;  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  that,  whose  existence  already  is,  and  so  is  now 
necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been. 

To  say  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and 
yet  the  connection  of  the  event  with  that  foreknowledge  is 
dissoluble  and  fallible,  is  very  absurd.  To  affirm  it,  would  be 
the  same  thing  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  a  proposition  being  infallibly  known  to  be  true, 
and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable, 
that  if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledge  of  future  voUtions, 
the  event  is  necessary  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible 
but  the  event  should  come  to  pass.  For  if  it  be  not  impossible 
but  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its  future  coming  to  pass, 
may  not  now  be  true.  There  is  this  absurdity  in  it,  that  it  is 
not  impossible,  but  that  there  now  should  be  no  truth  in  that 
proposition,  which  is  now  infallibly  known  to  be  true. 

II.  That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  foreknown, 
whose  existence  is  contingent,  and  without  all  Necessity, 
may  be  proved  thus ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  cer- 
tainly known  to  any  intellect  without  evidence.    To  suppose 
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;,  implies  a  contradiction :  because  (or  a  thing  to  be 
certainly  known  to  any  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  evident 
to  thai  understanding :  and  for  a  thing  to  be  evident  to  any 
understanding  is  the  same  iliing,  as  for  that  understanding  to 
get  evidence  of  it  ;  but  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated, 
can  see  evidence  where  there  in  none  ;  for  that  Is  the  same  thing 
as  to  see  that  to  be,  which  is  not.  And  therefore,  if  there  be 
any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without  evidence,  that  truth  is 
'  solutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies  a  contradic- 
tion to  suppose  that  it  is  known. 

But  if  there  bu  any  future  event,  whose  existence  is  con- 
tingent, without  all  Necessity,  the  future  existence  of  the 
event  is  absolutely  vitfiout  evidence.  If  there  bo  any  evidence 
.cf  it,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two  sorti>,  either  self-evidence  or 
Ipnof;  an  evident  tiling  must  be  either  evident  in  itself,  or  cvi- 
[QOit  in  someiking  dsf. :  that  in,  evident  by  connection  with  some- 
^olse.  But  a  future  thing,  whose  existence  is  without  all 
Necessity,  can  have  neither  of  these  sorts  of  evidence.  It  can- 
not be  seif-evident :  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known,  by  what 
is  now  to  be  seen  m  the  thing  itself;  its  present  existence,  or 
the  Necessity  of  its  nature :  but  both  these  are  contrary  to  the 
supposition.  It  is  supposed,  both  that  tlie  thing  has  no  present 
existence  to  be  seen ;  and  also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  necessarily  existent  for  the  future:  so  that  its  fiiture 
existence  is  not  self-evident.  And  Secondly,  neither  is  titers 
any  proof,  or  evidence  in  any  thing  else,  or  evidence  of  con- 
uection  with  something  else  that  is  evident ;  for  this  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  is  now 
nothing  existent,  with  which  the  future  existence  of  tite  con- 
tingent event  is  connected.  For  such  a  connection  destroy* 
its  Conlingence,  and  supposes  necessity.  Thus  it  is  demonstra- 
ted, that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  evidence 
at  ail  of  the  future  existence  of  that  event,  which  is  contingent, 
without  all  necessity,  fif  any  such  event  there  be)  neither  selt 
evidence  nor  proot  And  therefore  the  thing  in  rDality  is  not 
evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  bo  evident,  or,  whici)  is  tho 
g&mc  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  an  example.  Suppose  that  fivo 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  tlicrc  was  do 
other  being  but  the  Divine  Being ;  and  then  this  world,  or 
some  particular  body  or  spirit,  all  at  once  starts  out  of  nothing 
into  bi-ing,  ami  takes  on  it^^elf  u  particular  nature  and  form ; 
all  in  ahsohite  Contingenrr,  wittiout  any  concern  of  Ootl,  or 
any  other  cause,  in  the  matter ;  without  any  niunncr  of  ground 
or  reason  of  its  existence  ;  or  any  dc|(cnacncc  upon,  or  con- 
nection at  all  with  any  thing  foregoing :  1  suy,  tlKil  11'  tht*  b« 
supposed,  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  event  beforehand. 
There  wan  no  evidt-nco  nf  it  to  be  seen  m  l/ie  fhiriic  ilself;  for 
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the  t-.mg  Tssnef  UF  ys:  ¥*af  Hiii.     ^^Tit   titer*    irai  in  -PTiaenct 
(rf*  It  to  te  iiKa.  71.   imi  i/x/f^  irixf  :  t'r   rrutivo    n    sameiiiiii£ 
else.  i§  ciaamrzuiti  irch  siausininr  tsist     iiu  ^tri  iionutsciioi  i- 
contrvni  \o  Uit  »ii;»i»;»Rnjui.      Tiisn   vuf  m    fviaence  uertjrt- 
thai  t:x2§  \Li2it  vnriuc  ttawn. :    i:-^  i'^    lut   5mn».>sniau.  tusrt 
was  IK*  rtL»>ii  'vi.i   r   shuLic   ituon*''}    ratli?'  iiau   sametiiiiic 
eke.  or  rannr  ii^tn  D:<iimt£      JLii:.  r  s.    tiit^'L  ui  miuis  uei<jrt 
were  exaciji  eccs..  Mii  tuf  sluh..  wijl   r^=?i>t"ir  i.    um:  aiic 
other  pcwjsibk-  t  r^r. r-4  :  iritrt  vut  u-.    iir*n.»oiiLit-Tuirji-.  iii    suik 
rior  weight  •:!  ^a^iyr:  ilIic  iii«-ei:»r^.  nCT.mr  uia:  tt»iiiL  i»*  n- 
weight  or  value  to  dcteniiitie  tiT  iaio*T?:Liicunc.     Tik  umix 
was  absoluteiv  withc*at  eiidenc^.  ana  si:»£>:iiine:i    uuioiciH-aLiit.. 
An  increase  of  understazuiiiif.  i^"  of  liie   cLpacin  ■:•:  disc-trii- 
in^.  has  no  lendcncv.  and  XDa£tss  ik'  acii  axii*-...  lOu-iI^d^  di>cen>- 
ing  any  ^igus  or  evioeDce?  of  ii.  !€■:   ii  !.•*  uj'/reasfc  ue^er   so 
much:  vea.  if  it  be  increased  innnj:*-i.     Tii*  iiicr*5a«:  c»:  ine 
strendh  of  siafat  mar  haxt  a  leiiatiici    to  t^caliie  lo  discerc 
the  evidence  ufaich  i«  far  off,  and  ven-  xnucb  rue.  ana   deep?} 
involved  in  clouds  and  darkneai' :  bui    n   ha»  no  iciKiency  10 
enable  to  discern  evidence  where  ihert  is  none.     If  liit-  »^t 
he  infinitely  strong,  and  ihe  capacii}    of  ciisct-rnirig  intmitelr 
groat,  it  wiil  enable  to  sec-  all  that  there  is,  and  to  see  it  per- 
fectly, and  with  ease ;  yet  it  has  no  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a 
being  to  discern  that  evideree  which  is  not :  bui  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  with  great  certainty 
that  there  is  none. 

III.  To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  not 
to  be  necessarv  events ;  or,  which  is  the  sauie  thins,  events 
which  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  they  may  net  come  10  pass  : 
and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  cLrlainJy  foreknows  them,  and 
knows  all  things ;  is  to  suppose  God's  Knowledge  to  be 
inconsistent  with  itself.  For  to  sa}.  that  God  certamh.  and 
without  all  conjecture,  knows  U^at  a  thing  \\ill  infallibly  be. 
which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  cvuiwsmt.  that  it 
may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  Knowledge  inconsistent 
with  itself;  or  that  one  thing  he  knows,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  another  thing  he  knows.  It  is  ttie  same  as  to  say,  he  now 
knows  a  proposition  to  be  of  certain  infuliible  truth,  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  contingent  uncertain  truth.  If  a  future  voli- 
tion is  so  without  all  Necessit\ ,  tiiat  nothing  hinders  but  it 
may  not  bo,  then  the  proposition  \^r.iclt  asserts  its  future  ex- 
istence, is  so  uncertain,  that  nothing  hinders  but  that  the 
truth  of  it  may  entirely  fail.  And  it  God  .knows  all  things, 
he  knows  this  proposition  to  be  thus  uncertain.  And  that  is 
inconsistent  with  his  knowing  that  it  is  infallibly  true :  and  so 
inconsistent  with  his  infalhbly  knowing  that  it  is  true.  If  the 
thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  so,  and  judges  it  to 
be  contingent,  if  he  views  things  as  they  are.    If  the  event  be 
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oot  necessary,  then  it  is  poBsibie  it  may  never  be :  and  if  it 
be  possible  it  may  never  be,  God  Itnows  it  may  possibly  never 
be;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition,  which  affirms  its 
existence,  may  possibly  not  be  true  ;  and  that  is  to  know  that 
tlie  truth  ot  it  is  uncertain  ;  which  surely  is  inconsistent  with 
bis  knowing  it  as  a  cer tarn  truth.  If  vohtions  arc  in  ihemselves 
contingent  events,  without  all  Necessity,  then  it  is  no  argument 
of  perfection  of  KnuwlciJge  in  any  being  to  determine  peremp- 
tonly  tlial  they  will  be ;  but  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  of 
ignorance  and  mistake :  because  it  would  argue,  that  fie  sup- 
poses that  proposition  to  be  certain,  which  in  its  own  nature, 
and  all  things  considered,  is  uncertain  and  contingent.  To  say, 
in  such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  ways  of  knowing  contingent 
events  which  we  cannot  conceive  of,  is  ridiculous ;  as  much  so 
as  to  say,  that  God  may  know  contradictions  to  be  true,  for 
ought  we  know;  or  that  he  may  know  a  thing  to  be  certain, 
and  at  the  same  time  know  it  not  to  be  eerluin,  though  we  can* 
not  conceive  how  ;  because  he  has  ways  of  knowing,  wliich 
we  cannot  comprehend. 

Coroh  1.  From  what  has  been  observed  it  is  evident,  tliat 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  hu- 
man liberty,  on  account  of  any  Necessity  of  tJie  event  which 
follows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Foreknowledge  of 
God,  Because  the  connection  between  the  event  and  certua 
Foreknowledge,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble,  as  between  the 
event  and  an  absolute  decree.  That  is,  it  is  no  more  impossi- 
ble, that  the  event  and  decree  should  not  agree  together,  than 
that  the  event  and  absolute  Knowledge  should  disagree.  The 
connection  between  the  event  and  Foreknowledge  ts  absolutely 
perfect,  by  ihe  supposition  :  because  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
certainty  and  inlallibllity  of  the  Knowledge  is  absolutely  per- 
fect. And  it  being  so,  the  certainty  cannot  be  increased  ;  and 
therefore  the  connection  between  the  Knowledge  and  timtg 
known  cannot  b?  increased  ;  so  that  if  a  decree  be  added  to 
the  Foreknowledge,  it  does  not  at  all  increase  the  connee* 
lion,  or  make  it  more  infallible  and  indissoluble.  If  it  were  Dot 
so,  the  certainly  of  Knowledge  might  be  increased  b^  the  adifi> 
,  lion  of  a  decree  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  whidi 
is,  that  the  Knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  tht 
highest  possible  degree. 

There  is  as  much  impossibility  but  that  the  things  whieb 
arc  infallibly  foreknown,  should  he,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  as  great  :i  Necessity  of  their  future  cjietencc,  as  if  the 
event  were  already  nTitten  down,  and  was  know  n  and  read  hj 
all  mankind,  through  all  preceding  ages,  and  dicro  was  the 
most  indissoluble  and  pcrteet  connection  possible  between  tho 
writing  and  the  thing  written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as 
imposiible  thi-  event  should  fail  of  existence,  ns  if  it  had^x- 
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isted  already ;  and  a  decree  cannot  make  an  event  surer  or 
more  necessary  than  this. 

And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  such  Foreknowledge,  as  it 
has  been  proved  there  is,  then  Necessity  of  connection  and 
consequence  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  any  liberty  which 
man,  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.  And  from  hence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  absolute  decrees,  which  do  not  at  all  increase 
the  Necessity,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  which  man 
enjoys,  on  any  such  account,  as  that  they  make  the  event 
decreed  necessary,  and  render  it  utterly  impossible  but  that  it 
should  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  if  absolute  decrees  are  incon- 
sitent  with  man^s  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  or  his  liberty  in  a 
state  of  probation,  or  any  liberty  whatsoever  that  he  enjoys, 
it  is  not  on  account  of  any  Necessity  which  absolute  decrees 
infer. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
God^s  Foreknowledge  and  his  decrees,  with  regard  to  Neces- 
sity of  future  events.  In  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points, 
(p.  474,  &c.)  he  says,  '^  God^s  Prescience  has  no  influence  at 
aJl  on  our  actions. — Should  God,  says  he,  by  immediate  Reve- 
lation, give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man^s  state 
or  actions,  would  my  knowledge  of  them  have  any  influence 
upon  his  actions  ?  Surely  none  at  all. — Our  knowledge  doth 
not  aflect  the  things  we  know,  to  make  them  more  certain,  or 
more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it.  Now,  Foreknow- 
ledge in  God  is  Knowledge.  As  therefore  Knowledge  has  no 
influence  on  things  that  are,  so  neither  has  Foreknowledge  on 
things  that  shall  be.  And  consequently,  the  Foreknowledge 
of  any  action  that  would  be  otherwise  free,  cannot  alter  or 
diminish  that  freedom.  Whereas  God's  decree  of  election  is 
powerful  and  active,  and  comprehends  the  preparation  and 
exhibition  of  such  means,  as  shall  unfrustrably  produce  the 
end. — Hence  God's  Prescience  renders  no  actions  necessary.'' 
And  to  this  purpose,  (p.  473.)  he  cites  Origen,  where  he  says, 
"  God^s  Prescience  is  not  the  cause  of  things  future^  but  their 
being  future  is  the  cause  of  God'^s  Prescience  thai  they  will  be ;" 
and  Lb  Blanc,  where  he  says,  "  This  is  the  truest  resolution 
of  this  difficulty,  that  Prescience  is  not  the  cause  that  things  are 
future  /  but  their  being  future  is  (he  cause  theij  are  foreseen,"* 
In  like  manner.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  (p.  95 — 99.)  And  the  Author  of  the 
Freedom  of  Will,  in  God  and  the  Creature,  speaking  to  the 
like  purpose  with  Dr.  Whitby,  represents  "  Foreknowledge  as 
.  Juicing  no  more  influence  on  things  known,  to  make  tliem  neces- 
sary, than  After-knowledge,^''  or  to  that  purpose. 

To  all  which  I  would  say  ;  that  what  is  said  about  Know- 
ledge, its  not  having  influence  on  the  thing  known  to  make  it 
necessary,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  nor  docs  it  in  the  leapt 
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affect  the  foregoing  reasoning.  Whether  Prescience  be  the 
thing  that  maket  the  event  necesBary  or  no,  it  alters  not  th« 
case.  Infallible  Foreknowledge  may  prove  the  Necessity  of 
the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be  the  thing  which  ctatteg 
the  Necessity.*     If  tlie  Foreknowledge  be  absolute,  this  protts 

•  Tliie  dialinction  ia  of  gival  imporUnce  in  tho  prcMnl  ronlrovprsj ;  ni  llitt 
want  of  nttending  (d  the  due  ground  on  whil^ll  a  ulandB,  has  hcen,  we  prcauma, 
Ihe  principttl  cauao  of  Or.  Wbitdi's  objectiona,  and  those  of  woal,  ir  apt  all, 
other  Arminian  writers.  They  aeom  fo  considor,  in  this  argumonl,  no  other  1M- 
CHn'ljf  hut  the  dcerf tliie,  u  muntamml  by  their  opponents  ;  and  theraliird  infor, 
tluti  to  allow  oiuf  kind  of  nocBasil;,  ie  Iho  same  aa  to  allow  au  infaUtliie  iteertt. 
Ftoia  this  view  the  transition  m  easy  to  another  conclusion,  viz.  Uiat  if  any  I'iin$ 
ia  foreknown  btcaiac  il  is  decreed,  tren/  thing  is  foreknown  on  the  aame  ground, 
or  for  the  aame  reoson.— And  then,  this  proving  b»  much — the  decretive  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  evil  in  the  univorHc,  which  they  arc  aurc  ia  incompatible  with  Ihe 
ilivine  charactoT,  and  therefore  impoasiblo — Ihcy  reject  the  whole  doctrino  of  nc- 
cfuily  as  a  ground  of  foreknowledge ;  and  suppose  that,  though  they  ESJinol 
clcarlyi'upnnir  what  is  advanced  against  them,  they  infer  that  there  isBom^iowa 
sepfiUm  in  the  reasoning  of  their  opponoata,  or  some  false  prindplo  aasumud,  wera 
they  but  happy  enough  to  detect  it. 

But  our  author,  in  this  rcaaoning,  does  not  maintain,  that  the  connection  l>; 
which  werj  event  is  evidently  certain,  and  theroforo  necomary,  ia  so  becauae  i(*- 
erttd.  The  truth  is,  that  jonu  events  are  Ibroknown  to  be  certain  ieeaun  brew- 
dtined  ;  and  nlhtri,  becauac  of  the  tendency  there  ia  in  the  natwe  of  the  tbingi 
Iheraselvcs. — Shouldany.  in  tho  way  of  objection,  assert,  that  the  nature  of  thiiigi 
in  ilnelf  derived  Iromlhe  divine  urtU,  or  decree  j  we  apprehend  there  ia  nosvidenoa 
to  support  HUch  an  assertion.  For  instance,  is  it  owing  to  a  dttrit  that  the  natme 
of  any  created  being  ia  dependent  on  the  first  cBUsc  ?  That  s  creature,  however 
cMllcd,  is  not  infinite  ?  That  any  reldtien  should  aubrist  between  the  Creator  and 
a  creature  t  Or  that.  If  equal  quantities  be  taken  from  equal  quantities,  the  M> 
maindeni  will  be  equal?  Is  there  any  room,  in  thoujiht,  lor  a  ^uppoution  aCug 
deoree  in  the  case  I  Nay  more,  does  it  appear  possible  for  a  decree  to  have  ItlMc 
auf  h  things  ethtncUe  7 

Let  it  be  abservDd,  however,  that  God  is  tho  Almighty  Sovereign  over  nUoM 
— not  indeed  so  far  as  to  alter  the  nature  of  things,  which  in  rualily  ia  iio  abject 
of  power,  any  more  than  lo  make  apirit  to  tw  the  latne  Ihing  as  mailer,  «[h1  v(m 
vtrta,  or  the  woihine  of  contradiclions  iaan  objectof  power,  but— by  the  poaftlM 
of  antecedents,  bnd  e^tablishini;  premises.  To  illustrate  tliia,  let  it  be  auppowJ, 
tr  God  create  a  world,  that  worlit  nuut  depend  upon  him,  aa  u  nrreMarn  eain»i 
qasnee.  To  deny  this,  is  to  deny  the  nature  and  identity  of  things  For  whkl  k 
it  to  create,  but  for  an  independent  cauao  to  imparl,  oil  cilm,  a  depemUnl  «d^ 
toDoe  t  So  that  to  deny  dopondenco,  la  to  deny  creation.  But  though  tha  eaaafr 
f  Km«  b«  mcettary,  if  the  antecedent  be  estabhshod ;  yet  the  antecedent  itaolf  b 
not  Qoeeasaty,  cxcopl  from  decree  ;  for  there  is  not,  in  t'te  natiirr  iff  thingi,  Ujr 
■ntocedent  nece<nly  that  a  world  be  created.  That  is,  to  aupposo  its  noiMld^ 
tOBca  implies  no  contrvdirlion,  h  being  evidanlly  the  oHect  of  sovereign  pteaaab 
[|ane«  to  deny  the  cuaapquence,  on  auppomliDn  of  the  antecedent,  is  lo  duny  4h 
n«luin  of  tliinfp,  and  <o  aiuiect  a  conlradiotion,  though  tho  antecedent  Itacfr  bn 
not  noeOBi«ry.  And  henrc  also,  in  the  instance  now  spedBed  among  othen  im^ 
moikble,  the  antocodant  is  an  object  of  dtem,  but  not  Ihe  consequence,  ltd 
as  absurd  to  <ay,  thai  God  deenii  tho  dependence  of  tho  world  upon  lainMU^ 
ni  it  ia  lo  eay,  he  decreed  that  two  and  two  ahall  be  equal  lo  /owr,  ntlur 
than  lo  >». 

These  remarks,  duly  considvrod  in  tlieir  just  con»eqU'?iicfli,  will  abundurtly 
shew,  that  MRU  tJUnfi  are  B-xcaaary  because  decreed, — as  the  crealion.  the  pm- 
■arvalion,  and  the  govoninicnl  of  tho  world ;  tlie  redemption,  tho  puitflcatagll, 
und  tho  salvation  of  the  church  T — and  that  other  things — as  all  ireporfcelhM^ 
dependence,  relalioiu,  and  eapeeially  moral  evila — como  lo  be  neceaMty,  yoX  •» 
capnlilo  of  being  bjnknown,  only  by  connection,  or  oonsoquenm.  Thtt  ia,  ft 
Ihe  aniui'sdant,  wluch  is  under  iho  control  of  the  Almighty  Snvcreisn,  be  Hl- 
nutluti,  tliQ  c<iiinK|iiencc  follows  infallilily  fiom  t\t  iiotiirr  ef  Mng'.     But  tr  »n*> 
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the  event  known  to  be  necessary,  or  proves  that  it  is  impossible 
but  that  the  event  should  be,  uj  some  means  or  other,  either 
by  a  decree,  or  some  other  way,  if  there  be  any  other  way :  be- 
cause, as  was  said  before,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  proposition 
is  known  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  true,  which  yet  may  pos- 
sibly prove  not  true. 

The  whole  of  the  seeming  force  of  this  evasion  lies  in 
this ;  that,  in  as  much  as  certain  Foreknowledge  d^es  not 
cause  an  event  to  be  necessar}-,  as  a  decree  does  ;  therefore  it 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  But  there 
is  no  force  in  this  arguing :  for  it  is  built  wholly  on  this  sup- 
position, that  nothing  can  prove ^  or  6c  an  evidence  of  a  thing 
being  necessary,  but  that  wliich  has  a  causal  influence  to  make 
it  so.  But  this  can  never  be  maintained.  If  certain  Fore- 
knowledge of  the  future  existence  of  an  event  be  not  the 
thing  which  first  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  fail  of  exis- 
tence ;  yet  it  may,  and  certainly  does  demonstrate^  that  it  is 
impossible  it  should  fail  of  it,  however  that  impossibility  comes. 
If  Foreknowledge  be  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  this 
impossibility,  it  may  prove  that  there  is  such  an  impossibi- 
lity, as  much  as  if  it  were  the  cause.  It  is  as  strong  arguing 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
It  is  enough,  that  an  existence,  which  is  infallibly  foreknown, 
cannot  fan,  whether  that  impossibility  arises  from  the  Fore- 
knowledge, or  is  prior  to  it  It  is  as  evident  as  any  thing  can 
be,  that  it  is  impossible  a  thing,  which  is  infallibly  known  to 
be  true,  should  prove  not  to  be  true  ;  therefore  there  is  a  Ne- 
cessity  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  whether  the  Knowledge  be 
the  cause  of  this  Necessity,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of  the 
Knowledge. 

All  certain  knowledge,  whether  it  be  Foreknowledge 
or  After-knowledge,  or  concomitant  Knowledge,  proves  the 
thing  known  now  to  be  necessary,  by  some  means  or  other ; 
or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  be  otiierwisc 

than  true. 1   freely  allow,  that  foreknowledge  docs   not 

prove  a  thing  to  be  necessary  any  more  than  After-knowledge : 
but  then  After-knowledge,  which  is  certain  and  infallible, 
proves  that  it  is  now  become  impossible  but  that  the  proposi- 
tion known  should  be  true.  Certain  After-knowledge  proves 
that  it  is  nou)^  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition,  which  predicates  past  existence  on  the 
event,  should  be  true.     And  so  does  certain  Foreknowledge 

//^antecedent  bo  established,  antitktr  connequence  will  ibllow,  with  cc[ual  cci' 
taint  J,  also  from  the  nature  <k  things.  For  instance ;  if  holiness  be  given  and 
contumed  to  a  redeemed  creature,  as  an  antecedent ;  excellence,  honour,  and 
happiness  are  the  necessary  consequenccf?.  But  if  sin  operate  without  control,  a.s 
the  antecedent,  dishonour  and  misery  must  be  the  neccsi?arv*  condequoncc  frotn 
the  same  cause. — ^^V. 
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prove,  that  noto,  in  the  time  of  the  Kaowlcdge,  it  is,  by  some 
means  or  other,  become  impossible  but  that  the  proposition, 
which  predicates /wture  existence  on  tlie  event,  should  be  true. 
The  necessity  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions,  consisting  in 
the  present  impossibility  of  the  non-existence  of  the  event 
aiBrmed,  in  both  cases,  is  the  immediate  ground  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  Knowledge ;  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  Know- 
ledge without  it. 

There  must  be  a  certainty  in  tilings  themselves,  before 
ihey  are  certainly  known,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  known 
to  be  certain.  For  certainly  of  Knowledge  is  nothing  elae 
but  knowing  or  discerning  the  certainty  there  is  in  the  things 
themselves,  which  are  known.  Therefore  there  must  be  a 
certainty  in  things  to  be  a  ground  of  certainty  of  Knowledge, 
and  to  render  things  capable  of  being  known  to  be  certain. 
And  there  is  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  truth  known,  or  its 
being  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  true ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  firm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  cer- 
tainty of  Knowledge  consists  in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of 
Ihat  connection.  So  God's  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the 
future  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  ihe  firm  and 
indissoluble  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition  that  afGrms  its  future  existence.  The  subject  is 
Ihat  possible  event  -,  the  predicate  is  its  future  existence,  bni 
if  future  existence  be  firmly  and  indlssolubly  connected  with 
that  event,  then  the  future  existence  of  that  event  is  necessary. 
If  God  certainly  knows  the  future  existence  of  an  event  wbicb 
is  wholly  contingent,  and  may  possibly  never  be,  then  He  sees 
a  firm  connection  between  a  subject  and  predicate  that  are  not 
&mly  connected  ;  which  is  a  contradiction. 

I  allow  what  Dr.  Wiiitbv  says  to  be  true,  that  mere 
Knowledge  doet  not  affect  the  thing  hmv>n,  to  make  it  mote 
certain  or  more  future.  But  yet,  I  say,  it  tuppoies  and  provet 
the  thing  to  be  already  both  future  and  certain ;  i.  c.  neot^ 
sari ly  future.  Knowledge  of  futurity  supposaa  futurity  ;  mi 
a  certain  Knowledge  of  futurity  supposes  certam  futurity  Uf 
tecedeni  to  that  certain  Knowledge.  But  there  is  no  odttr 
certain  futurity  of  a  thing,  antecedent  to  certainly  of  Know- 
ledge than  a  prior  impussibilily  but  that  the  thing  should  prore 
true ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  Necessity  of  the  event. 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further ;  that  ii"  il  be  as  those 
forementioned  writers  suppose,  that  God's  Foreknowledge  i« 
not  the  cause,  but  the  efl'cct  of  the  existence  of  the  event 
foreknown;  this  is  so  far  from  shewing  that  this  Foreknow- 
ledge doth  not  infer  the  Necessity  of  the  existence  of  thai 
event,  that  it  rather  shews  the  contrary  the  more  plainly. 
B«caii»e  il  ."kews  tlie  existeatv  of  the  event  (o  be  m  Belltet 
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and  firm,  that  it  is  as  if  it  had  already  been ;  in  as  much  as 
in  effect  it  actually  exists  already ;  its  future  existence  has 
ahready  had  actual  influence  and  efficiency^  and  Yi^'^  produced  an 
effect^  viz.  Prescience :  the  effect  exists  already ;  and  as  the 
effect  supposes  the  cause,  and  depends  entirely  upon  it,  there- 
fore it  is  as  if  the  future  event,  which  is  the  cause,  had  existed 
already.  The  effect  is  firm  as  possible,  it  having  already  the 
possession  of  existence,  and  has  made  sure  of  it.  But  the 
effect  cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause,  ground 
and  reason.  The  building  cannot  be  firmer  than  the  founda- 
tion. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  ;  let  us  suppose  the  appearances 
and  images  of  things  in  a  glass,  for  instance,  a  reflecting 
telescope,  to  be  the  real  effects  of  heavenly  bodies  (at  a  dis- 
tance, and  out  of  sicht)  which  they  resemble :  if  it  be  so  then« 
as  these  images  in  the  telescope  have  had  a  past  actual  exis- 
tence, and  it  is  become  utterly  impossible  now  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  than  that  they  have  existed ;  so  they  being  the 
true  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies  they  resemble,  this  proves 
the  existence  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  be  as  real,  infallible, 
firm  and  necessary,  as  the  existence  of  these  effects ;  the  one 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other. — 
Now  let  us  suppose  future  existences,  some  way  or  other, 
to  have  influence  back,  to  produce  effects  beforehand,  and 
cause  exact,  and  perfect  images  of  themselves  in  a  glass,  a 
thousand  years  before  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ; 
but  yet  that  these  images  are  real  effects  of  these  future  exis- 
tences, perfectly  dependent  on,  and  connected  with  their 
cause.  These  effects  and  imaees  having  already  had  actual 
existence,  render  that  matter  of  their  existence  perfectly  firm 
and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise :  and  this 
proves,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  existence  of  the 
things,  which  are  their  causes,  is  also  equally  sure,  firm  and 
necessary  ;  and  that  it  is  alike  impossible  but  that  they  should 
be,  as  if  they  had  been  already,  as  their  effects  have.  And  if 
instead  of  images  in  a  glass,  we  suppose  the  antecedent  effects 
to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine  Mind  which  have 
existed  there  from  all  eternity,  which  are  as  properly  effects, 
as  truly  and  properly  connected  with  their  cause,  the  case  is 
not  altered. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  said  by  some  Arminians^ 
to  take  off  the  force  of  what  is  urged  from  God^s  Presci^ice, 
against  the  Contingence  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  is 
to  this  purpose ;  "  That  when  wc  talk  of  Foreknowledge  in 
God,  there  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  and  that 
although  it  be  true,  that  there  is  in  God  the  most  perfect 
Knowledge  of  all  events  from  eternity  to  eternity,  yet  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  before  and  after  in  God,  but  He  sees  all  things 
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by  one  perfect  unchangeabte  view,  without  ariT  succession." 
To  this  1  answer, 

I,  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  certain  Knowledge 
proves  the  Necessity  of  the  truth  known ;  whether  it  be  before, 
after,  or  at  the  game  time. — Tiiough  it  be  true,  that  there  is 
no  Buccession  in  God's  Knowledge,  and  the  manner  of  his 
Knowledge  ia  to  us  inconceivable,  yet  thus  much  we  know 
concerning  it,  that  there  ia  no  event,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
that  God  ia  ever  uncertain  of.  He  never  is,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  without  infallible  Knowledge  of  it ;  lie  always 
sees  the  existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infallible.  And  as 
he  always  scca  things  just  as  they  are  in  truth  ;  hence  there 
never  is  in  reality  any  thing  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as 
that  possibly  it  may  happen  never  to  exist.  If,  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  Foreknowledge  in  God,  it  is  because  those 
things  which  are  future  to  us,  arc  as  present  to  God,  as  if 
they  already  had  existence :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  future  events  are  always  in  God's  view  as  evident,  clear, 
sure  and  necessary,  as  if  ihey  already  were.  If  there  never 
is  a  time  wherein  the  existence  of  the  event  ia  not  present 
with  God,  then  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  it  is  not  aa  much 
impossible  for  it  to  fail  of  existence,  as  if  its  existence  were 
present,  and  were  already  come  to  pass. 

God  viewing  things  so  perfectly  and  unchangeably,  as  that 
there  is  no  succession  in  his  ideas  or  judgment, docs  not  hinder 
but  that  there  is  properly  nou\  in  the  mind  of  God,  a  certain 
and  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  moral  actions  of  men.  which  to 
us  arc  an  hundred  years  hence:  yea  the  objection  supposes 
this  ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  does  not  hinder  but  that,  by  the 
foregoing  arguments,  it  is  now  imposeible  these  moral  actions 
should  not  come  to  pass. 

We  know,  that  God  Foreknows  the  future  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  men,  in  auch  a  sense,  as  that  he  is  able  particularly  to 
foretell  them  and  cause  them  to  be  recorded,  as  Ho  often  hai 
done ;  and  therefore  ihat  necessary  connection  which  there  ia 
between  God's  Knowledge  and  the  event  known,  aa  much 
proves  the  event  to  be  necessary  beforehand,  as  if  the  DJvJm 
Knowledge  were  in  the  same  sense  before  the  event,  as  tfae 
prediction  or  writing  is.  If  the  Knowledge  be  infallible,  ttieQ 
the  expression  of  it  in  the  written  prediction  is  infallible  ;  that 
is,  there  is  an  infallible  connection  between  the  written  predie* 
tion  and  the  event.  And  if  so,  then  it  is  impOBaihlc  it  ahotild 
ever  be  otherwise,  than  that  the  prediction  and  the  event  should 
agree  :  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  the  event  should  come  to  puss :  and  this  is  the  e^amo  aa  to 
say  that  its  coming  to  pass  is  necatary.  So  that  it  is  manliest, 
that  there  being  no  proper  suecession  m  God's  mind,  makpn  tto 
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alteration  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  events 
known.     Yea, 

3.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof  given  of  the  im- 
possibility of  future  events  known  not  coming  to  pass,  as  that 
it  establishes  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  shews  the  clearness 
of  the  evidence.     For, 

(1.)  The  very  reason,  why  God^s  Knowledge  is.  without 
succession  is,  because  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  clearness  and  certainty.  All  things,  whether 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  being  viewed  with  equal  evidence 
and  fulness:  future  things  being  seen  with  as  much  clear- 
ness, as  if  they  were  present ;  the  view  is  always  in  absolute 
perfection  ;  and  absolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no  alte- 
ration, and  so  no  succession  ;  the  actual  existence  of  the 
thing  known,  does  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to  the  clear- 
ness or  certainty  of  the  thing  known :  God  calls  the  thuigs 
that  are  not,  as  though  they  were ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as 
if  they  had  already  existed.  But  herein  consists  the  strength 
of  the  demonstration  before  given ;  that  it  is  as  impossiDle 
they  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  they  existed  already.  This 
objection,  instead  of  weakening  the  argument,  sets  it  in  the 
strongest  liffht ;  for  it  supposes  it  to  be  so  indeed,  that  the 
existence  oi  future  events  is  in  God^s  view  so  much  as  if  it 
already  had  been,  that  when  they  come  actually  to  exist,  it 
makes  not  the  least  alteration  or  variation  in  his  Knowledge  of 
them. 

(3.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immtaabiliiv  of  God^s 
Knowledge :  for  it  is  the  immutability  of  Knowledge  that 
makes  it  to  be  without  succession.  But  this  most  directly  and 
plainly  demonstrates  the  thing  1  insist  on,  viz,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  the  known  events  should  fail  of  existence.  For  if 
that  were  possible,  then  a  chanee  in  God^s  Knowledge  and 
view  of  things  were  possible.  For  if  the  known  event  should 
not  come  into  being,  as  God  expected,  then  He  would  see  it, 
and  so  would  change  his  mind,  and  see  his  former  mistake ; 
and  thus  there  would  be  change  and  succession  in  his  Know- 
ledge. But  as  God  is  immutable,  and  it  is  infinitely  impossi- 
ble that  his  view  should  be  changed  ;  so  it  is,  for  the  same  rea* 
son,  just  so  impossible  that  the  foreknown  event  should  not 
exist ;  and  that  is  to  be  impossible  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and 
therefore  the  contrary  is  necessary.  Nothing  is  more  impossi- 
ble than  that  the  immutable  God  should  b^  changed,  by  the 
guccession  of  time  ;  who  comprehends  all  thinffs,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and  unalterable  view  ;  so  that 
his  whole  eternal  duration  is  viUB  interminabilisj  totOj  simul  et 
perfecta  possessio. 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  geo- 
metrical theorem  or  proposition  whatsoever,  more  capable  of 
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Btrict  demonfitration,  than  that  God'a  certain  Prescience  of  the 
volitions  of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  Contin- 
gence  of  these  events,  as  is  without  ull  Necessity ;  and  so  is 
inconsistent  with  tlie  ArminUm  notion  of  liberty. 

Carol.  2.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Cahtnists,  concern- 
ing the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  does  not  at  all  infer  any  more 
fatality  in  things,  thou  wdl  demonstmbly  follow  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  most  Arminian  divines,  who  acknowledge 
God's  omniscience,  and  universal  Prescience.  Therefore  all 
objections  they  make  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Cedvinittt, 
as  implying  Hobbes'  doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  the  stoical 
doctrine  of  fute,  lie  no  more  against  the  doctrine  of  Cahiuists, 
than  their  own  doctrine  :  and  therefore  it  doth  not  become  those 
divines  to  raise  such  an  outcry  agamst  the  Calvinists,  on  this 
account. 

Carol.  3.  Hence  all  arguments  of  Arminiann^  who  own 
God^s  omniscience,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  inability  of 
unregenerate  men  to  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation  and 
the  commands  of  God  requiring  spiritual  duties,  and  against 
the  Calviniglic  doctrine  of  efhcacious  grace  ;  on  this  ground 
that  those  doctrines,  though  they  do  not  suppose  men  to  be 
under  any  constraint  or  co-action,  yet  suppose  them  under 
Necessity,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  And  rheir  arguments 
against  the  Necessity  of  men's  volitions,  taken  from  the  rea- 
sonableness of  God's  commands,  promises,  and  threatenitigs, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  counsels  and  invitations  ;  and  all  ob- 
jections against  any  doctrines  of  the  Calviniats  as  being  incon- 
siatent  witli  human  liberty,  because  they  infer  Ntcesnily ;  I 
Bay,  all  these  arguments  and  objections  must  be  justly  esteem- 
ed vain  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  diem ;  being  levelled 
against  their  own  doctrine,  as  well  as  against  that  of  the  Cal- 
vviUts." 


*  In  theao  twOBecIionBOunulhor  hasabandanOjrdemonstrateil,  thai  ton- 
Knowledge  infi-t  necossily  ;  bucU  a  neceasilf  a>  exitta  in  the  connection  of  aeon- 
aequeni  mlh  its  uitccnli-nt ;  And  hai  rpprcsonted,  in  various  lights,  how  the  mofl 
contradictory  and  abauid  coiielurionB  Ibllow  fi<nn  the  opposite  hypolheaia.  Bot 
ae  hia  argunwDt,  Mrictly  ap(>al[ine,  did  not  rEquiie  a  further  exptsnalion  ot  distino- 
ttan  (if  ihB  frtntipUi  ou  which  it  rvalful,  wtiich  yet  are  important,  it  may  not  Iw 
imiiropor  in  (hia  plaeo  btiefly  to  ariiiiiirv  inin  tha  rcUonatt  of  thoac  prindpleB  ,  to 
which  hii  renwimng  may  appear  wil)i  additional  evidence,  and  the  ndicJd  pnna> 
plea  thsmwWet  eoofirmM  by  their  cnnneetion  with  othera.  Aa  iheit  temntka  ua 
prea^iiled  in  Iho  form  of  a  aeriea  uialytically  dlapoacd,  we  shall  protix  ta  tbcm  Ifaa 

a  aiifficieni  ^undnfforrknowlodge, 
ui  inuui.iamicB :  mil  as  la  IDC  Kmd  of  nocDMuty,  or  the  lubin  of  the  t«i 
tweencktusand  etkvt,  w>  ia  the  ruriure  of  the  lordtiiciwledRc.  Bui  thiadinrenea 
in  the  nature  of  tlie  connection  af1t<cta — not  the  iniotiklyorthe  event,  bul  lhiim«l* 
of  oauiation  ,  or  frora  what  (.inaa  itio  certainty  nriies. 

S.  All  neoeanly,  or  certainty  of  conDection  briwcmi  nntrcetlpnl  and  conw- 

Sanl,  nu)Bt  ariM  from  one  of  time  two  lonrceg,  vii.  the  MAToaB  of  Tumoa,  «■, 
k  DKCKii  or  Coo.    Chance  la  nMkiii/i;  and  nothing  haa  np  propertiea,  rotiao- 
•juenlty  hn"  no  rnniiiil  influence- 
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Whether  we  suppose  the  volitions  of  moral  Agents  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  Thing  antecedent^  or  not^  yet  they  must 
he  necessary  in  such  a  sense  as  to  overthrow  Arminian 
Liberty. 

Every  act  of  the  will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has  not.    If  it  has 
a  cause,  then,  according  to  what  has  already  been  demon- 

3.  The  necessity  which  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  either  abso- 
UiU  or  kypUketical.  Absolute  nbcbssitt  belongs  only  to  the  first  cause,  or  God. 
He  exists  absolutbit  ;  and  to  sttppose  him  not  to  exist,  or  not  to  have  existed,  is 
a  contradiction.  For  the  tupposUion  itself  is  made  by  a  confessedly  contingent 
b^ng ;  but  a  contingent  beii^  necessarily  imphes  an  absolute  being,  with  as  much 
certunty  as  an  effect  impUes  a  cause  ;  and  consequently  a.  first  cause. 

4.  The  first  cause  excepted,  every  other  being,  or  mode  of  being,  or  any  event 
whatever,  is  only  of  htpothbtical  necessity.  Anj  event  is  necessary,  only  on 
account  of  its  rdaiion  to  the  first  cause.  This  relation,  or  necessary  connection, 
between  an  event  and  the  first  cause  is  either  in  the  way  of  contrast,  or  in  the  way 
of  dependence, 

5.  There  are  two  thin^  necessarily  related  to  the  first  cause  by  way  of  con- 
trast ;  passive  power,  which  is  a  natural  evil — if  limited  existence,  dependence, 
and  insumciency,  m  their  necessary  tendency,  may  be  so  called — and  sin,  which  is  a 
msni  evil ;  or  some  thing  which,  m  point  of  obltgation,  ought  not  to  be. 

6.  The  other  mode  of  necessary  relation  to  the  first  cause,  arising  from  the  na- 
ture of  thinffs,  is  that  of  dependence.  Every  contingent  being  and  event  must 
neceesariljT  depend  upon  God,  as  an  effect  depends  upon  its  cause.  Nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable without  involving  the  grossest  contradiction  and  absurdity,  that  any  con- 
tingent being  should  continue  to  exist,  any  more  than  begin  to  exist,  independent 
of  the  first  cause.  Sublata  causa,  UiUitur  effectus,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called  an 
axiom  in  metaphysical  science. 

7.  It  was  b^ore  observed,  that  all  necessity  must  arise  cither  from  the  nature 
of  things,  or  from  the  decree  of  God.  What  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  as 
a  consequence,  has  for  its  antecedent,  either  an  efficient  or  a  deficietit  cause. 

6.  A  DBFBCTy  no  less  than  active  efficiency,  may  be  an  antecedent,  asfmrnded 
JA  the  nature  ^  things,  fh>m  whence  a  corresponding  consequence  must  follow  ; 
but  there  is  no  defect  in  any  antecedent  but  may  be  counteracted  by  a  decree ;  so 
ftr  counteracted,  as  that  the  defect  shall  not  be  an  operative  cause. 

9.  The  purposes  of  God  are  a  series  of  antecedents,  from  whence  follow, 
by  the  very  nature  of  tMngs,  corresponding  good  consequences,  and  ^ood  onljr : 
but  the  defect  which  is  inseparable  fi'om  created  existence,  considered  m  itsel£  is 
alio  a  cause  in  the  sense  of  an  antecedent ;  otherwise  a  created  existence  would  be 
as  iiuie/ieftMe  as  the  creating  or  first  cause,  which  involves  the  most  absurd  con- 
sequences. 

10.  Defect  is  either  natvaral  or  moral ;  and  each  arises  from  the  nature  of 
thioga,  as  contradistinguished  to  decree,  but  in  a  different  manner.  Natu- 
ral dbpect  arises  from  the  nature  of  thmgs  in  the  way  of  contrast  to  God's 
natural  perfections  :  which  contrast  forms  the  primary  d^erence  between  creator 
and  creature. 

11.  This  natural  defect  is  different  from  defectibility ;  for  defectibility  exprcs&ce, 
in  strictness,  an  ^eet  not  a  cause ;  a  litdUeness  to  detection.  But  the  question  re- 
turns, What  renders  a  creature  liable  to  defect  7  To  say.  Its  Uableness  to  defect,  or 
its  defecttbiltty,  assigns  no  true  cause  ;  for  the  question  returns  as  before,  whai 
makes  it  liable,  what  makes  it  defcctible  ? 


equBDce,  whereby  lie  tSetl 
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straled,  it  is  not  contingent   but  necessary;  the  effect  being 
necessarily  dependent  and  consequenl  on  its  cause,  let  that 

12.  Perhips  llierc  id  no  term  leaa  exceptionable,  in  order  to  prevent  circun- 
looution,  than  pauivk  rnWEH,  lo  express  thsl  natiral  defiel,  wluch  exiala  in  • 
created  tiatuie  aa  a  contrail  to  the  iKiliifal  (not  the  monl)  ptr/tctiinu  of  God. 

13.  Passive  power  1;  aa  uwpph'coib  to  God,  as  it  is  apptUaliU  lo  a  cr«it<m  ; 
Tor  DBturnl  perfeclion  ia  ae  applicable  to  him,  aa  natural  impcrreclion  ia  to  ua.— — 
ThercHire  la  say,  thnt  a  croaluie  ia  not  tiia  subject  o[  pasaivc  power,  is  the 
same  aa  lo  say,  that  it  ia  peifpcl  and  indefectible  in  its  nature  ai  God  ia  ; 
which  is  the  gioaaest  pantheiam — the  deification  of  every  creature,  of  every  atnin 
that  eidats. 

14.  All  anteetdtntt  otiginale  in  either  poiiinc  poucr  or  the  dtebu  dtirtit. 
From  the  former  proceed,  according  to  the  na,turo  of  things,  all  evil  consequenls  ; 
from  the  latter,  all  good. 

15.  Moral.  DEFGcT  is  a  contrast  lo  the  moral  pfr/ectimu,  excellence,  or  boll- 
ness  of  God  ;  and  arises,  a>  a  nectsiary  coiticqiience^nol  from  (he  divine  decree  M 
it*  uitecod«nl,  but^from  the  h^pathiliad  uidiiri  of  things;  Ihat  ia,  paaoive  power, 
ir  not  aided  by  a  decretive  inteqioaition,  and  IP  tdao  united  lo  liberty  of  cluuce  in 
an  Mcountabfe  bnog. 

IG.  The  mnmaf  of  the  antecedent  is  the  prcro^tivc  of  Ihe  supreme  Lord  of 

nature;  but  ir  Ihe  antecedent  ben-' '  ■>•—--  ■-<• '  ' ...u-i  :■  _ 

to  its  causal  injbienct,  the  conaeqiie 
of  Ihinge  can  be  changed. 

17,  Th«tna(ur(oflhingB,orthataMrn.n(sofcon 
ia  infaUihly  ccimecltd  with  its  cause,  is  ootking  else  bt  _  ,  ._.. 

naling  lioTn  ihe  first  cause,  the  Uim  ov  -tuvrn,  or  the  t&ce  Cod. 

16.  We  now  observe,  that  an  event  may  bo  DcccsearUy  connected  with  ila 
cause  by  a  divine  ^cr«.  If  the  divine  will  can  template  so  mi^  and  decree  tcoord- 
ingly,  it  neceaaotily  implies  Ihat  the  nwam,  or  the  mUectiltnU  to  this  conseqtienee, 
■re  decreed. 

19.  Hence,  an  even 
^)  divine  uiU,  IN  a  aerie 
without  bo'mg  ollbctcd,  as  to  their  causal  influence,  by  decretive  anhwcdenta. 

SO.  To  suppose  any  sort,  or  any  de^ee  of  defiel,  lo  be  decried,  la  obaurd  in 
difieient  ways.  It  is  contrary  lo  an  estabUsbed  oiiom,  lliat  /nm  good  nMiag  tut 
nod  am  proceed — and  it  ia  absurd  lo  impute  that  lo  a  divine  decree,  which  tiilMie> 
dently  arises  from  Iho  nature  of  ihing;a. 

VI.  In  rentily,  divine  oeirekb  (as  before  hinted)  are  nothing  else  than  a 
wonderful  chain  or  icriei  of  juailimii,  which  are  so  many  sntecedenle,  c«i>nlir> 
acling  de/wb  arising  from  Ihe  hypotlieiical  nature  of  things.  Whence  it  neee^ 
sarily  tbllows,  that  if  Ihtrt  loere  >w  FAsttvE  pdwi,i(  Uten  tmdd  be  no  iiivink  bs- 
cRBJCt.  For  if  gocd,  and  onlv  good,  aroanfiom  IheDaturaoT  things;  the  deerM^ 
which  baa  gnol  only  for  ila  object,  would  be  superfluous,  and  theiofore  unwottliy 
of  divine  volition. 

93.  Hence  olao,  wliatever  event  ia  in  iladj  good,  is  ao  object  of  divine  deerM 
in  ill  anleetdetil  ;  and  the  event  itself  is  connected  with  the  decrrtivc  position  b]r 
(ha  very  eauenoe  of  truth.  Bui  whatever  ia  M  iUe{/' ttil  arises  Cwm  the  hypothal^ 
osl  naturs  of  lliinga  nol  counteracted  by  decretive  posilioiiB. 

8S.  In  God,  his  absolutely  necessaTy,  olernnl,  infinite  and  unch«if!#abl*  n^ 
mn,  is  to  he  regarded  as  an  anticedeRl ;  from  wtuch  all  possible  happiuees  ia  {b» 
OKMsary  consequence.  Such  an  anloeiident  is  not  the  reniji  of  mere,  athitnij^. 
ut  <)ecreUve«>i(l,butof  aAt(if>il(>iA.'uifJy,  butallanttvedentainarrealure,  orev«y 
eauMi  tuttuence,  of  which  good,  or  happinros,  whether  natural  or  incral,  1*  Ihtt 
Conaei]u«ni'«,  must  be  the  poaitions  of  decretive  will,  ta  the  only  poseiUa  nxMlaaC 
■MDiing  a  goiMl  reault, 

S4.   A-  i.  thr  anU'«.l.-.it,  ...  <«  -I,..  ,..,nB,.m.L'nl  ;  tor  lli>-,otm<v >  h  fonoad 

byotcrri,'  ■       '        "  ;  ...   .l„4e» 
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cause  be  what  it  will.  If  the  cause  is  the  will  itself,  by  an- 
tecedent acts  choosing  and  determining ;  still  the  determined 
caused  act  must  be  a  necessary  effect  The  act,  that  is  the 
determined  effect  of  the  foregoing  act  which  is  its  cause, 
cannot  prevent  the  efficiency  of  its  cause  ;  but  must  be  wholly 
subject  to  its  determination  and  command,  as  much  as  the 
motions  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  consequent  commanded 
acts  of  the  will  are  as  passive  and  as  necessary,  with  respect 
to  the  antecedent  determining  acts,  as  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  to  the  voUtions  wtiich  determine  and  command  them. 
And  therefore,  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  will  are  all  determined 
effects  determined  by  the  will  itself,  that  is  by  antecedent  choice, 
then  they  are  all  necessary ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  de- 
reference to  a  created  being,  the  proper  and  only  ground  of  certabUy  that  his  choice 
will  be  »>od,  is  the  antecedent  goodness  of  his  nature  or  dbp&aUUm.  Tltua  alone 
is  a  sufficient  causal  influence ;  but  the  goodness  of  a  creature's  disposition  can 
be  secured,  as  a  ground  of  certainty,  only  by  d^crstits  ihflvshcb  of  a  na- 
ture corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  emct. 

S6.  From  these  principles  and  considerations,  which  can  here  be  but  briefly 
itatfld,  as  neeessarily  connected  with  their  legitimate  consequences,  we  infer,  that 
Ctod  Ibreeees  ali«  good,  in  every  created  being,  in  erery  mode,  in  every  event,  by 
the  evidence  of  a  dxc&btivx  bkcxssitt  ;  a  necessity  resultmg  from  adud  Ai- 
JktXj  or  perpetual  energy,  in  the  position  of  onleeedenlt,  and  the  essence  of  tnth 
oonnecting  the  causal  influence  with  the  efibct. 

S7rFrooi  the  same  principles  we  learn,  that  God  foresees  or  foreknows  alJs 
■viL — ^however  blended  with  the  good,  as  the  difierent  colours  an  a  pendl  of 
light  are  blended — in  every  being,  and  in  every  event  where  found,  by  that  ne- 
cessity which  is  HTPOTHETICA.L  ouly ;  a  necessitj  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
thin^  left  to  their  own  causal  influence ;  which  influence,  in  any  siven  circum- 
stances, will  manifest  itself  either  in  the  way  of  contrast,  of  dependence,  or  both 
vnited. 

58.  Aflain :  VoUHont  are  acU  of  the  mind,  and  each  voluntary  act  is  com- 
pounded of  a  naimral  and  fnond  quality.  The  natural  quality  of  a  voluntary  act 
proceeds  from  deerdiDe  neeessUy;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good,  de- 
creed, and  efiected  by  the  first  cause.  The  moral  quaUty  q£  a  voluntary  act  is 
either  good  or  eviL 

59.  A  voluntary  act  moraUy  good,  is  oUogdher  of  deordhe  neceseiW,  both  as 
to  its  physical  and  moral  quaUty ;  and  is  therefore  foreknown  heeaiue  of  decretive 
•ppointi.ient  and  energy.  But  a  voluntary  act  mordhf  bad,  is  partly  of  decretive, 
ana  parUy  of  hypothetical  necessity,  or  that  of  consequence. 

50.  The  PH  TSiCAL  aFALiTT  of  a  voluntary  act  moraUy  bad^  is  of  decretive 
necessity,  and  is  foreknown  becauie  foreappointed ;  but  the  moral  avALiTT  of 
the  same  act,  or  its  badneUf  is  foreknown  only  by  relation,  connection,  or  conse- 
qaenoe.  Thus  deformity  is  the  absence  of  beauty,  and  may  be  known  by  the 
standard  of  beauty  from  which  it  deviates.  Weakness  is  the  absence  of  strength, 
and  may  be  known  by  relation.  A  shadow  is  known  by  the  interception  of  rays, 
and  may  be  known  in  the  same  manner.  Darkness  is  caused  by  the  absence  of 
light,  and  may  be  known  by  the  light  excluded. 

51.  How  the  BAD  ipuHty  of  a  moral  act  may  be  foreknown  by  the  evidence 
of  nlationy  will  further  appear  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil 
ilaelll  For  what  is  moral  evil,  or  sin,  but  what  ought  not  to  be,  in  point  of 
insnl  illtosHiB  f  Now  for  at  all  knowing,  or  foreknowing,  what  ou^  nel  to  be, 
wtJahJBWWpBMe  of  being  decreed,  the  proper  medium  or  evidence  is  the  know- 
M|^  of '-■'-^  -^^^ 

^  Is  Ae,  is  known  to  the  omnistient  by  con8titute<F 
>  what  aught  not  tobe^  may  be  kmmm  by  evi- 
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cisively  fixed  by  Ihe  foregoing  act,  which  is  their  cause  ;  jes. 
eveo  the  determining  act  itaelf ;  for  that  muBt  be  determined 
and  fixed  by  another  act  preceding,  if  it  be  a  free  and  vo- 
luntary act ;  and  so  must  bo  necessary.  So  that  by  this,  all 
the  free  acta  of  the  will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  free 
unlesB  they  are  necessaty :  because  they  cannot  be  free,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom  unless  they  are 
determined  by  the  will ;  and  this  ie  to  be  determined  by  ante- 
cedent choice,  which  being  their  cause,  proves  them  necessa* 
ry.  And  yet  they  say,  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  witii 
Liberty.  So  that,  by  their  scheme,  the  acts  of  ihe  will  cannot 
be  free,  unless  they  are  necessary,  and  yet  cannot  be  free  if 
they  be  necessary  I 

But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  that  the 
free  acta  of  the  will  have  no  cause,  and  are  connected  with 
nothing  whatsoever  that  goos  before  and  delerminoB  them, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  proper  and  absolute  Contingenee, 
and  this  should  be  allowed  to  be  possible  ;  still  it  will  not  serve 
their  turn.  For  if  the  volition  come  to  pass  by  perfect  Con- 
liogence,  and  without  any  cause  at  all,  then  it  is  certain  no 
act  of  the  will,  no  prior  act  of  the  soul  was  the  cause,  no  de- 
termination or  choice  of  the  soul  had  any  hand  m  it.  The 
will,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of  what  happened  lo 
it  accidentally,  but  was  not  the  cause.  The  will  is  not  active 
in  causing  or  determining,  but  purely  the  passive  subject; 
ut  teas),  according  to  their  notion  of  action  and  passion.  In 
this  case,  Contingence  as  much  prevents  the  determination 
of  the  will,  as  a  proper  cause  ;  and  as  to  the  will,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, and  could  be  no  otherwise.  For  to  suppose  that  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  if  the  will  or  soul  had  pleased,  ig 
lo  suppose  that  the  act  is  dependent  on  some  prior  act  of 
choice  or  pleasure  ;  contrary  to  what  is  now  supposed  !  it  is 
lo  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  if  its  cause  bod 
ordered  it  otherwise.  But  this  does  not  agree  to  it  having  no 
cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That  must  be  necessary  na  to  the 
soul,  which  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  liut  that 
tvbich  is  without  a  cause,  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the 
^  soul ;  because,  by  the  supposition,  U  is  dependent  on  nothing, 
and  is  connected  wttli  notlking.  In  such  a  case,  the  soul  m 
neoeasarity  subjected  to  what  accident  brings  lo  pass,  from 
time  to  time,  us  much  as  the  earth,  that  is  iniiclivo,  is  necM- 
sorily  subjected  to  what  falU  upon  it.  Bui  this  does  not  con* 
Hist  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  which  is  the  will^ 
power  of  determining  itaelf  in  its  own  ucts,  and  ijeing  wholly 
active  in  it,  without  passiveness,  and  without  Iwing  aul^t 
to  Nccosaily. — Thu«,  Contingenco  belongs  In  the  Armintm  no* 
'ion  of  Lihrrlr.  iind  v.i  is  iii<~<iii)iiKtt-nf  wiili  it. 
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I  would  here  observe,  thsit  the  author  of  the  E$iay  tm 
$he  Freedom  of  Witt^  m  Crod  and  the  Creature^  (p.  76,  77,) 
sayi  a«  follows :  *^  The  word  Chance  always  means  something 
done  without  design^  Chance  and  design  stand  in  direct  op* 
positi<m  to  each  other:  and  Chance  can^ierer  be  propeny 
Applied  to  acts  of  the  will,  which  is  the  sprine  of  all  demffn, 
and  which  designs  to  choose  whatsoeYor  it  doth  choose,  whe- 
ther there  be  anv  superior  fitness  in  the  thing  which  it  chooses, 
or  no ;  and  it  aesigns  to  determine  itself  to  one  thing,  where 
two  things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposed,  merely  because  it 
will."  But  herein  appears  a  very  great  inadvertence.  For 
if  the  will  be  the  spring  of  all  design^  as  he  says,  then  certainly 
it  is  not  always  me  effect  of  design ;  and  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they  do  not 
spring  from  design ;  and  consequently  come  to  pass  by  Chance, 
accordmg  to  his  own  definition  of  Chance.  And  if  the  will 
designs  to  choose  whatsoever  it  does  choose^  and  designs  to  de- 
termine  itself ^  as  he  says,  then  it  designs  to  determine  all  its  de- 
signs. Which  carries  us  back  firom  one  design  to  a  foregoing 
design  determining  that,  and  to  another  determining  that ;  ana 
so  on  in  infinitum.  The  very  first  design  must  be  the  effect  of 
foregoing  design,  or  else  it  must  be  by  Chance,  in  his  notion 
of  it. 

Here  another  alternative  may  be  proposed,  relating  to 
the  connection  of  the  acts  of  the  will  with  something  forego- 
ing that  is  their.cause,  not  much  unlike  to  the  oUier ;  which  is 
this :  either  human  liberty  may  well  stand  with  volitions  being 
necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of  the  understanding, 
and  so  is  consistent  with  Necessity  ;  or  it  is  inconsistent  with, 
and  contrary  to  such  a  connection  and  Necessity.  The  former 
is  directly  subversive  of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  con- 
sisting in  freedom  fi'om  all  Necessity.  And  if  the  latter  be 
chosen,  and  it  be  said,  that  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  any  such 
necessary  connection  of  volition  with  foregoing  views  of  the 
onderstanding,  it  consisting  in  fireedom  from  any  such  Necessi- 
ty of  the  will  as  that  would  imply ;  then  the  liberty  of  the  soul 
consists,  partly  at  least,  in  freedom  from  restraint,  limitation, 
and  government,  in  its  actings,  by  the  understanding,  and  in 
liberty  and  Hableness  to  act  contrary  to  the  views  and  dictates 
of  the  understanding :  and  consequently  the  more  the  soul  has 
of  this  disengagedness  in  its  acting,  the  more  liberty.  Now  let 
it  be  considered  to  what  this  brings  the  noble  principle  of  hu- 
man liberty,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its 
perfection,  viz.  a  full  and  perfect  freedom  and  hableness  to  act 
altogether  at  random,  without  the  least  connection  with,  or  res- 
traint or  government  by,  any  dictate  of  reason,  or  any  thing 
whatsoever  a{^rehended,  considered  or  viewed  by  the  under- 
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•tandiiig ;  as  beung  inconsistent  with  the  fiill  and  perfi^ct  sofer- 
eignty  of  the  will  over  its  own  detenninations. — ^The  notioo 
manldnd  have  conceived  of  liberty,  is  some  dignity  or  jprivikge, 
something  worth  claiming.  But  what  dignity  or  pnvikuge  m 
there  in  being  gives  up  to  such  a  wild  Contingence  as  this,  to 
be  perfectly  and  constantly  liable  to  act  unreasonabhr,  and  as 
much  without  the  guidance  of  understanding,  as  if  we  had  noiM^ 
or  were  as  destitute  of  perception  as  the  smoke  that  is  driiea 
by  the  wind! 


it 
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PART  III. 

WHEREIN  IS  ENQUIRED,  WHETHER  ANT  SUCH  LIBERTY  OF  WILL 
AS  ARMENIANS  HOLD,  BE  NECESSARY  TO  MORAL  AGENCY, 
VIRTUE  AND  VICE,  PRAISE  AND  DISPRAISE,  &c. 


SECT.    I. 


God*$  moral  Excellency  necessary^  yet  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy. 

Having  considered  the  first  thing  proposed,  relating  to  that 
freedom  of  will  which  Arminicms  maintain ;  namely,  Whether 
any  such  thing  does,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  I  come  now 
to  the  second  thii^  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  enquiry,  viz. 
Whether  any  such  kind  of  liberty  be  requisite  to  moral  agen- 
cy, virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish- 
ment, &c. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  virtue  and 
agency  of  the  Supreme  moral  Agent,  and  Fountain  of  all  Agen< 
cy  and  Virtue. 

Dr.  Whitby  in  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points,  (p.  14.) 
says,  ^^  If  all  human  actions  are  necessary,  virtue  and  vice  must 
be  empty  names  ;  we  being  capable  of  nothing  that  is  blame-* 
worthy,  or  deserveth  praise  ;  for  who  can  blame  a  person  for 
doing  only  what  he  could  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  deserveth 
Kffaise  only  for  what  he  could  not  avoid  V  To  the  like  purpose 
he  speaks  in  places  innumerable ;  especially  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  WHl  /  constantly  maintaining,  that  a 
freedom  not  only  from  coaction^  but  necessity^  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  actions  being  either  worthy  of  blame,  or  de- 
serving of  praise.  And  to  this  agrees,  as  is  well  known,  the 
current  doctrine  of  Arminian  writers,  who,  in  general,  hold  that 
there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment,  nothing  to  be 
commended  or  blamed,  without  this  freedom.  And  yet  Dr. 
WmTBY,  (p.  300,)  allows,  that  God  is  without  this  freedom  ; 
and  Arminiansy  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  ge- 
nerally acknowledge,  that  God  is  necessarily  holy,  and  his  will 
necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  good. 
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So  that,  putting  these  things  together,  the  infinitely  holy 
God — who  always  used  to  be  esteemed  by  God's  people  not 
only  virtuous,  but  a  Being  in  whom  is  all  possible  virtue,  in  the 
most  absolute  purity  and  perfection,  brightness  and  amiable- 
ness ;  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  from  whom  all 
the  virtue  of  others  is  but  as  beams  from  the  sun  ;  and  who  bafl 
been  supposed  to  be,  (being  thus  e\ery  where  represented  in 
Scripture,)  on  the  account  of  his  virtue  and  lio'iness,  iiidnitely 
more  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  loved,  honoured,  admired,  com- 
mended, extolled,  and  praiaed,  than  any  creature — this  Being, 
according  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Wihtbv,  and  other  ATmiuiaiu, 
has  no  virtue  at  all ;  virtue,  when  ascribed  to  Uim,  is  but  an 
empty  name ;  and  he  is  deserving  of  no  commendation  or 
praise  ;  because  he  is  under  necessity.  He  cannot  avoid  being 
holy  and  good  as  he  is ;  therefore  no  thanks  to  him  for  it.  u 
seems  the  holiness,  justice,  failhfiilneBa,  &c.  of  the  Most  High, 
must  nut  be  accounted  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  whicii  is 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy.  They  will  not  deny,  that  these 
things  in  God  are  good  ;  but  then  we  must  understand  them, 
tliat  ihey  are  no  more  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  thine 
commendable,  than  the  good  that  is  in  any  other  being  that  is 
not  a  moral  agent  -,  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  are  good,  but  not  virtuous,  because  thete 
properties  are  necessary  ro  these  bodies,  and  not  the  fruit  of 
self-determining  power. 

There  needs  no  other  confutation  of  this  notion,  to  Chris- 
tians acquainted  with  the  Bible,  hut  only  stating  and  particu- 
larly representing  it.  To  bring  (eMs  of  Scripture,  wherein 
God  is  represented  as  in  every  respect  in  the  highest  manner 
virtuous,  an. I  supremely  praiseworthy,  would  be  endless,  and  is 
altogether  needless  to  such  as  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel. 

It  were  lo  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Whitbv  and  other  divine* 
of  the  same  sort  hud  explained  themselves,  when  they  hvn 
asserted,  that  tlwt  which  is  necessary,  is  not  de»rrv\ng  ofpnawj 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  owned  God's  perfection  to  ba 
necessary,  and  so  in  effect  representing  God  as  not  deserving 
praise.  Certainly,  if  their  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  tqf 
praite.  they  must  mean  the  exercise  or  tci-limony  of  trstoein, 
respect,  or  honourable  regard.  And  will  lliey  then  say,  that 
men  are  worthy  of  that  esteem,  respect,  and  honour  for  their 
virlwp,  small  and  iinperfcci  Jis  it  is,  which  jet  God  is  not  wor- 
thy of,  for  his  inBnite  righteousness,  holiness  and  coodnesst 
If  BO,  it  mu»l  bo  because  of  some  sort  of  peculiar  Exccllencj' 
in  the  virtuous  man,  which  is  his  prenigntivc,  wlK-rciii  he  ronlly 
lias  the  preference;  some  dignity,  (hn(  is  entirely  diaiuiguish- 
cd  from  any  Excellency  or  amiableness  in  God ;  not  in 
dcpeiideiice,  but  in  pre-eminence;  which,  therefore,  he  dorti 
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not  receive  iirom  God,  nor  is  God  the  fountain  or  pattern  of 
it;  nor  can  God,  in  that  respect,  stand  in  competition  with 
him,  as  the  object  of  honour  and  regard  ;  but  man  may  claim 
a  peculiar  esteem,  commendation  and  glory,  to  which  God 
can  have  no  pretension.  Yea,  God  has  no  right,  by  virtue  of 
his  necessary  holiness,  to  intermeddle  with  that  grateful  respect 
and  praise,  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  who  chooses  virtue  in  the 
exercise  of  a  freedom  ad  utrumque;  any  more  than  a  precious 
stone,  which  cannot  avoid  being  hard  and  beautiful. 

And  if  it  be  so,  let  it  be  explained  what  that  peculiar 
respect  is,  that  is  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  which  differs  in 
nature  and  kind,  in  some  way  of  pre-eminence,  from  all  that 
is  due  to  God.  What  is  the  name  or  description  of  that  pecu- 
liar affection  ?  Is  it  esteem,  love,  admiration,  honour,  praise, 
or  gratitude  7  The  Scripture  every  where  represents  God  as 
the  highest  object  of  all  these:  there  we  read  of  the  soul 
mi^nifying  the  Lord,  of  ^^  loving  Him  with  all  the  heart,  with 
all  the  soul,  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength  ;^^ 
admiring  him,  and  his  righteous  acts,  or  greatly  regarding 
them,  as  marvellous  and  wonderful;  honouring,  glorifying, 
exciting,  extolling,  blessing,  thanking  and  praising  him  ;  giv- 
ing unto  him  all  the  glory  of  the  good  which  is  done  or  re- 
ceived, rather  than  unto  men ;  '^  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
his  presence ;  but  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  Bein^  to 
whom  all  glory  is  due.  What  then  is  that  respect  ?  What 
passion,  affection,  or  exercise  is  it,  that  Arminians  call  praise, 
diverse  from  all  these  things,  wiiich  men  are  worthy  of  for 
their  virtue,  and  which  God  is  not  worthy  of  in  any  degree  ? 

If  that  necessity  which  attends  God^s  moral  perfections 
and  actions,  be  as  inconsistent  with  being  worthy  of  praise,  as 
a  necessity  of  co-action ;  as  is  plainly  implied  in,  or  inferred 
from  Dr.  Whitby's  discourse ;  then  why  should  we  thank 
God  for  his  goodness,  any  more  than  if  he  were  forced  to  be 
good,  or  any  more  than  we  should  thank  one  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  did  us  good,  not  freely,  and  of  good  will,  or 
from  any  kindness  of  heart,  but  from  mere  compulsion,  or 
extrinsical  necessity?  Arminians  suppose  that  God  is  ne- 
cessarily a  good  and  gracious  Being ;  for  this  they  make  the 
ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments  against  many  doe* 
trines  maintained  by  Cdlvinists;  they  say  these  are  certainly 
false,  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  true,  because  they 
are  not  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.  This  supposes, 
that  it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  be  good :  for  if  it  be 
possible  that  He  should  be  otherwise,  then  that  impossibility  of 
the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  their  own 
argument. 

That  virtue  in  God  is  not,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  re- 
wardable,  is  not  for  want  of  merit  in  hi«?  moral  perfections  and 
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actions,  sufficient  lo  deserve  rewards  from  his  creatures  ;  but 
because  He  is  infinitelj  above  all  capacity  of  receiving 
any  reward.  He  is  already  infinitely  and  unchangeably  happy, 
and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  turn.  But  still  he  is  worthy 
of  our  supreme  .benevolence  for  hlB  virtue :  and  would  be 
worthy  of  our  beneficence,  which  is  the  fruit  and  expression 
of  benevolence,  if  our  goodness  could  extend  lo  Him,  If  €rod 
deserves  to  be  thanked  and  praised  for  hia  goodness.  He 
would  for  the  same  reason,  deserve  that  we  should  also  requite 
his  kindness  if  that  were  pos^^iWe,  "  What  shall  i  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  f"  is  the  natural  language  of  thank- 
fubiess  :  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  is  our  duty  to  render  again 
according  to  benefils  received.  And  that  we  might  have  op- 
portunity for  so  natural  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to 
God  as  oeneficence.  notwithstanding  his  being  infinitely  above 
our  reach ;  He  has  appointed  others  to  be  his  receivers,  and  lo 
Etand  in  his  stead  as  the  objects  of  our  beneficence :  such  are 
especially  our  indigent  brethren. 


The  acts  of  the  Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Jetus  Christ,  neces- 
sarily holy,  yet  truly  virtuous,  praise-worthy,  rewardable,  ^<-, 

I  have  already  considered  how  Dr.  WmrBV  insists  upon 
it,  that  a  freedom  not  only  from  co-action  but  necessity,  is 
requisite  either  to  virtue  or  vice,  praise  or  dispraise,  reward  or 
mmishment.  He  also  insists  on  the  same  freedom  as  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  a  person  being  the  subject  of  a  /aw,  of 
precepts,  or  prohibitions ;  in  the  book  before -mentioned,  (pt 
301,  314,  328,  339,  340,  341,  342,  347,  361,  373,  410.)  And 
of  promises  and  threalenings,  (p.  298,  301,  305,  311,  339,  340. 
363.)     And  as  requisite  to  a  state  of  trial,  p.  297,  &c. 

Now  therefore,  with  an  eye  to  these  things,  1  would  «* 
quire  into  the  moral  conduct  and  practices  of  our  Lord  Jent 
Christ,  which  he  exhibited  in  hie  human  nature,  in  his  stataflf 
humiliation.  AnA_first,  I  would  shew,  that  his  holy  behaviaoT 
was  necessary ;  or  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwiM^ 
than  that  lie  i^hould  behave  himself  holily,  and  that  he  shouM 
be  perfectly  holy  in  each  individual  act  of  his  life.  And  seco»<i> 
ly,  that  his  holy  behavioiu-  was  properly  of  the  nature  oivirtae, 
and  was  worthy  of  praise;  and  that  he  was  the  subject  of  low, 
jtrtcepts  or  commands,  promises  and  rewards  ;  and  that  he  was 
rii  a  state  of  trial. 

I.  It  was  impossible,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  of  ChriM'f 
human  soul  should,  m  any  instance,  degree  or  circumstance,  be 
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otherwise  than  holy,  and  agr^able  to  God's  nature  and  will. 
The  following  things  make  this  evident. 

1.  God  had  promised  so  effectually  to  preserve  and  uphold 
Him  by  his  Spirit,  under  all  his  temptations,  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  the  end  for  which  he  came  into  the  world ;  but  he  would 
have  &iled,  had  he  fallen  into  sin.  We  have  such  a  promise, 
(Isai.  xliii.  1,  2, 3,  4.)  ^^  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I  uphold  ; 
mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  my  Spi- 
rit upon  him  :  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  : 
He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in 
the  street. — ^He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth.  He 
■shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  have  set  judgment  in 
the  earth  ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  his  law.''  This  promise  of 
(rod's  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crying  and  lifting  up 
his  voice,  4^.  relates  to  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on 
earth  ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  promise,  and  also 
the  application  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  {Matt.  xii.  18.) 
And  the  words  imply  a  promise  of  his  being  so  upheld  by 
God's  Spirit,  that  he  should  be  preserved  from  sin ;  particularly 
from  pride  and  vainglory  ;  and  from  being  overcome  by  any 
temptations  he  should  be  under  to  affect  the  glory  of  this 
world,  the  pomp  of  an  earthly   prince,  or  the  applause  and 

E raise  of  men :  and  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  that  he  should 
y  no  means  fail  of  obtaining  the  end  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  of  bringing  forth  judgment  unto  victory,  and  establish- 
ing his  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  earth.  And  in  the  following 
verses,  this  promise  is  confirmed,  with  the  greatest  imaginable 
solemnity.  ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  hea- 
vens, and  stretched  them  out ;  He  that  spread  forth  the  earth, 
and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  He  that  giveth  breath  unto 
the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  :  I  the 
Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine 
hand  ;  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  Covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to 
bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison-house.  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my 
name,  &c" 

Very  parallel  with  these  promises  is  another  {Isai.  xlix.  7, 
8, 9.)  which  also  has  an  apparent  respect  to  the  time  of  Christ'^ 
humiliation  on  earth. — ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of 
Inrael,  and  his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him 
whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers ;  kings  shall 
see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall  worship  ;  because  of  the  Lord 
that  is  faithfiil,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  chooso 
thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard 
thee ;  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee  ;  and  I  will  pre- 
serve thee,  ana  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  th*^  people,  tocHt.i 
Mish  the  earth,  &r.-' 
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And  m  Isai.  I.  3 — G.  wo  have  the  Messiah  expressing  his 
that  God  would  help  him,  by  so  opening  his  ear,  or  in- 
clining his  heart  to  God's  commandments  tnat  he  should  not  be 
rebellious,  but  should  persevere,  aiid  not  apostatize,  or  tiun  his 
buck :  ihat  through  God's  help  he  should  be  immoveable  in  obe- 
dience, under  great  trials  of  reproach  and  sufiering ;  setting 
his  face  like  a  Hint:  so  that  he  knew  he  should  not  be  ashamed, 
or  frustrated  in  his  design  ;  and  finally  should  be  approved  and 
justified,  as  having  done  his  work  faithfully.  "  The  Lord  halh 
opened  mine  ear  ;  so  that  1  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned 
away  my  back  :  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  chceka 
lo  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ;  1  liid  not  my  face  from 
shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lonl  God  will  help  me  ;  there- 
fore shall  I  not  be  confounded  :  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  as 
a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near 
that  justifieth  me  :  who  will  contend  with  me  7  Let  us  stand 
together.  Wiio  Is  mine  adversary  T  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold  the  Lord  God  will  help  me :  who  is  he  that  shall  con- 
denm  me  ?  Lo,  tliey  shall  all  was  old  as  a  garment,  the  motli 
shall  cat  them  up." 

2.  The  same  tiling  is  evident  from  all  the  promises  whicJi 
God  made  to  the  Messiah,  of  his  future  glory,  kingdom,  and 
success,  in  his  oiQce  and  character  of  a  Mediator :  which  gloiy 
could  not  have  been  obtained,  if  his  holiness  had  failed,  uod 
he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  God's  absolute  promise  makes  the 
things  promised  necessary  and  their  failing  to  take  place  ab- 
solutely impoisible:  and,in  like  manner,  it  mokes  those  things 
necessary,  on  which  the  thing  promised  depends,  and  withoui 
which  it  cannot  take  effect.  Therefore  it  appears  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  Christ's  hohness  should  fail  from  such 
absolute  promises  as  these,  {Psal.  ex.  4.)  "The  Lord  hath 
sworn,  and  will  not  repent,  thou  art  a  priest  forever,  aAor  the 
order  of  Melchizedec,"  And  from  every  other  promise  in  that 
psalm,  contained  in  each  verse  of  it.  (And  Psal.  ij.  6,  7.)  "  1 
will  declare  the  decree :  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thoa 
art  my  son,  this  day  have  1  begotten  thco :  Ask  oi  inc,  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  iic,"  (PatH 
xlv.  a,  4,  &c.)  "  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  most  niightf, 
with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty  ;  and  in  thy  majesty  ride  proi- 
perously."  And  so  every  thing  that  is  said  from  thence  to  tba 
end  of  the  psalm.  (See  Imi.  iii.  13—15.  and  liii.  10—13.) 
And  all  those  promiacs  which  God  makes  to  the  Messiah,  of 
success,  dominion  and  glory  in  the  character  of  a  Redeemer, 
(/«at.  chap,  xhx.) 

3.  It  was  often  promised  to  the  church  of  God  of  old,  for 
their  comfort,  thxt  Ood  would  give  them  a  righteous,  biiiImb 
ijaviour.  (Jer.  xxiii.  fi,  0.)  "  iTeiiold,  tiio  dnyK  come,  saidi 
'he  Lord,  tlmt  1  wiJJ  rai^e  up  unto  David  a  righteous  branch : 
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and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment 
and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  shall  Judafa  be  saved, 
and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And  this  is  the  name  whereby 
He  shall  be  called.  The  Lend  our  righteousness.^^  (So  Jer. 
zzxiii.  15.)  1  will  cause  the  branch  of  righteousness  to  grow 
up  unto  David ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  rigfateouH- 
ness  in  the  land/^  (IsaL  xL  d,  7.)  ^  For  unto  us  a  cliild  is 
bom ; — upon  the  throne  of  David  and  of  his  kingdom,  to  order 
it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  hence- 
forth, even  for  ever :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  do  this." 
(Chap.  xi.  1.  &C.)  ^There  shaD  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch'  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots :  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, — the  epint  of 
knowledge,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord: — widi   ritghteousnec* 


shaU  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  eqoitv : —  Raght&CfOs- 
ness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfiilfieas  ti^;  girdie 
of  his  reins."  (Chap.  liL  13.)  ^  My  servant  shall  deal  pru- 
dently." (Chap.  hii.  9.)  ^  Because  he  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  giule  found  in  his  month."  If  it  be  impossible 
that  these  promises  should  fail,  and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and 
earth  to  pass  away,  than  for  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them  to  pass 
away,  then  it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should  commit  any 
sin. — • — Christ  himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that 
the  things  which  were  spoken  concerning  him,  should  be  fulfill* 
ed.  (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  ^  That  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in 
the  psalms  concerning  me."  (Matt.  xxvL  53, 54.)  ^But  how 
then  shall  the  scripture  oe  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  (Mark 
xiv.  49.)  ^  But  the  scriptures  must  be  fulfilled."  And  so  the 
apostle,  (Acts  i.  16, 17.)  **  This  scripture  must  needs  have  been 
fiilfiUed." 

4.  All  the  promises,  which  were  made  to  the  church  of 
old,  of  the  Messiah  as  a  future  Saviour,  firom  that  made  to  our 
first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was  delivered  by  the 
prophet  Malachi^  shew  it  to  be  impossible  that  Christ  should 
not  have  persevered  in  perfect  holiness.  The  ancient  pre- 
dictions ffiven  to  God^s  church,  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Saviour, 
were  of  me  nature  of  promises ;  as  is  evident  by  the  predic- 
tions themselves,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them.  But 
they  are  expressly,  and  very  often  called  promises  in  the  New 
Testament ;  (as  in  Luke  L  54, 55, 73,  73.  Ads  xiiL  32, 33.  Rom. 
L  1 — 3.  and  chap.  xv.  8.  Heb.  vL  13,  &c.)  These  promises 
Were  often  made  with  great  solemnity,  and  confirmed  with 
an  oath ;  as  (Gen.  xxiL  16,  17.)  ^^  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  in  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  mul- 
tiplying, I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and 

as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore : ^And  in  thy  seed 

shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."     (Compare  Luke 
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!.  72,  73.  and  Gal  in.  8,  15,  16.)  The  Apostle  in  Hfh.  vi.  17, 
18.  epeaking  of  this  promise  to  Abraham,  says,  "Wherein 
God  willing  more  abundantly  lo  shew  to  the  heirs  of  promise: 
the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath;  that 
by  two  iMMUT.\BLE  thiQgs,  in  which  it  was  impohsible  for 
God  to  lie,  we  might  Jiave  strong  consolation."  In  which 
words,  the  necessity  of  the  accomplishment,  or  (which  is  tlie 
some  thing)  the  impoasibiliiy  of  the  contrary,  ia  fully  declared. 
So  God  confirmea  the  promise  of  the  Messiah's  great  salva- 
tion, made  to  David,  by  an  oath ;  (Psal,  Ixxxix.  3,  4.)  "  I 
have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,  I  have  sworn  imto 
David  my  servant;  thy  seed  will  1  eatablisli  forever,  and 
build  up  thy  throne  to  all  gene  rations."  There  is  nothing  so 
abundantly  set  forth  in  scripture,  as  sure  and  irrefragable,  as 
this  promise  and  oath  to  David.  (See  Pxalm  Ixxxix.  34 — 36. 
3  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  Imi.  Iv.  4.  Act»  ii.  29,  30.  and  xiii.  34.)  The 
acripturo  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  impoitihle  that  this 
promise  and  oath  to  David,  concerning  the  everlasting  donii- 
nion  of  the  Messiah  should  fail.  (Jer.  xxxiii  15,  &c.)  "  in  those 
days,  and  at  that  time,  I  will  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteous- 
ness to  grow  up  unto  David. — For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  David 
shall  never  want  a  man  to  cit  upon  the  throne  of  the  House  of 
Israel."  (Ver.  20, 31.)  "  If  you  can  break  my  covenant  of  the 
day,  Eind  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  day  and  night  in  liieir  season;  then  may  also  my  covenant 
be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  He  should  not  have  a 
son  to  reign  upon  his  throne."  (So  in  ver.  '25,  ii6,]  Thus  abun- 
dant is  the  Scripture  in  representing  how  impotsibk'  it  was,  that 
the  promises  made  of  old  concerning  tlie  great  salvation  and 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should  fail :  which  implies,  that  it  was 
impossible  that  this  Messiah,  the  second  Adam,  the  promised 
seed  of  Abraham  and  of  Dmid,  should  fall  from  his  integrity 
As  the  first  Adam  did. 

5.  All  the  promises  that  were  made  to  the  Church  of  God 
under  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
Church,  and  advancement  of  her  glory  in  the  days  of  the  Goi- 
pcl,  ofterthe  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  tlie  increase  of  her  ligjit, 
liberty,  holuiesa,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies,  &c.  of  which 
no  great  a  part  of  tlie  Old  Testament  consists ;  wliich  are  i» 
peated  so  oflen,  aro  so  variously  exhibited,  so  frequently  intro- 
duced with  greul  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  are  so  abunduilly 
scaled  with  typical  and  symbolical  representations ;  I  aay  all 
lhe«e  promises  imply  that  the  Messiah  should  perfect  the  work 
of  redemption :  and  this  implies,  ihat  he  should  persevere  in 
the  work,  which  llie  Father  hud.  appointed  Him.  being  in  all 
things  conformed  to  his  Will.  These  promises  were  oSiea  coti- 
firmed  by  an  oath,  (See  Isni.  liv.  9.  with  the  context;  rAo^. 
Ixit.  IH.)     And  it  in  represented  as  ulterly  impossible  thnl  (he^o 
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promises  should  fki].  (Isa.  xfiz.  1  >.  with  the  context,  cAt^,  liv. 
10.  with  the  cootezt ;  cAnp.  IL  4 — 8.  cAnp.  xL  8.  with  the  cqb* 
text)  .And  therefore  it  w93in^o$sMe,  ttuttthe  Mesnah  Afioid 
fiu],  or  commit  sin. 

6.  It  was  impotnble  that  the  Messiah  should  Eui  o(  iksk- 
vering  in  integrity  and  holiness,  as  the  first  A^iatm  die.  bw:z:iii«E; 
thb  would  have  been  inconastent  wiiik  tbe  pvoousrs,  «iifecb 
God  made  to  the  blened  Vir^in^  his  aferxabGi.  onu  to  iier  hus- 
band ;  implying,  that  be  siiould  "^  tare  im  peopk  from  their 
sins,^^  that  God  wooki  ^  give  Him  the  tbroue  of  im  Futtier 
Darid,**  that  he  shoiikl  ^  reign  ewer  ttie  bouse  of  Jacob  for 
ever  ;^^  and  that  ^  €f  bk  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end/* — 
These  promises  were  sore,  and  it  was  impoH;nble  tiie}*  sboutd  iail. 
And  tber^Me  the  Virgin  Mwy^  in  trusting  fully  to  tliem,  acted 
leasonaHy,  baviiig  an  immoveable  foundation  of  her  fuitli :  as 
EHztAeik  observes^  (ver.  45)  ^  And  blessed  is  she  that  behevetli : 
for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things^  which  wen. 
toM  her  from  the  Lofd.'" 

7.  That  it  dK>uhl  have  been  possibte  diat  Christ  should  sin. 
and  so  faQ  in  the  work  of  our  redemptioa,  doei^  not  consist 
with  the  eternal  parpose  and  decree  of  God«  re\  ealed  m  th^ 
Scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  fbr  fkll^rn  man  ix* 
and  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  salvation  should  be  offered  Uj  ha- 
ners  throu^  the  preaching  of  the  Goq>eL  Thus  much  if  im- 
plied in  many  Scriptures,  (as  1  Cor.  iL  7. — EpL  L  4.  5.  ukd 
ch^  iii.  &— 11. — 1  Pet.  I  19,  M.)  Socfa  an  absolute  decree 
as  this,  Armmiams  allow  to  be  signified  in  manv  t^xtf :  their 
election  of  nations  and  societies,  and  general  eiection  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  conditional  election  of  paiticulaf  per- 
sons, imply  thisL  God  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation 
of  the  worn,  to  save  all  that  dioold  believe  in  and  obey  Christ, 
mdess  he  had  absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  effectually  wrought  out  by  Christ.  And  since  (as 
the  Arsmtcms  themselves  strenuously  maintain,)  a  decree  of 
Grod  infers  necestUy;  hence  it  became  necessary  that  Christ 
diould^persevere  and  actually  work  out  salvation  ^  us,  and  that 
he  shcald  not  fail  by  the  commisBion  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Christ^s  Holiness 
to  fril,  is  not  consistent  with  what  God  promised  to  his  Son, 
b^9re  all  a^es.  For  that  salvation  should  be  offered  to  men, 
dirou|^  Chnst,  and  bestowed  on  all  lus  faithfiil  followers,  is  at 
least  unplied  in  that  certain  and  infidlible  promise  spoken  of  bv 
the  apoetle  (Tit  12.)  "^  In  hope  of  eternal  Ufe ;  which  God, 
that  caimot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began.''  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  controverted  fay  Armimwu* 

9.  That  it  should  be  possible  kx  Christ  to  fail  of  doing  his 

*  See  Dr.  Wanrwr  on  the  fire  PoinU,  p.  48, 4»,  50. 
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Father's  Will,  ia  inconsistent  with  the  promise  made  to  the  Fa- 
ther by  the  Son,  the  Log'os  that  was  with  the  Father  from 
the  beginning,  before  lie  took  the  human  nature  :  as  may 
be  seen  in  I'sa.  xl,  6—8,  cohipared  with  ttie  apostle's  inter- 
pretation, Hfb.  s.  5 — 9.)  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  tliou  didst 
not  desire;  mine  ears  hast  ihou  opened,  (or  bored;)  burnt- 
offering  and  sin-otfering  Thou  hast  not  required.  Tlien  said  I, 
Lo,  i  come  ;  in  die  vuluine  of  tlie  book  it  is  wrilien  of  me,  1 
delight  lo  do  thy  Will,  O  my  God,  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
heart."  Where  ia  a  inanitest  allusion  lo  the  covenant,  which 
the  willing  servant,  who  loved  his  muster's  service,  made  with 
his  master,  lo  be  his  servant  for  ever,  on  ihe  day  wherein  he 
had  his  ear  bored  ;  which  covenant  was  probah^  inserted  in 
the  public  records,  called  the  VoLrMG  of  the  Book,  by  the 
juilgea  who  were  called  to  take  cognizance  of  the  transaction ; 
{Exod.  xsi.)  If  Ihe  Logox,  who  was  with  the  Father  before  the 
world,  and  who  made  the  world,  thus  engaged  in  covenant  to 
do  the  WUl  of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature,  and  the  promise 
was  as  it  were  recorded,  that  it  might  be  made  sure,  doubtless 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  fail ;  and  so  it  was  impotsiUe 
that  Christ  should  fail  of  doing  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the 
human  nature. 

10.  If  it  was  possible  for  Clirist  to  have  failed  of  doing  the 
Will  of  his  Father,  and  so  to  have  failed  of  effectually  working 
out  redemption  for  sinners,  then  the  salvation  of  all  Ihc  saints 
who  were  saved  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death 
of  Clirist,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  Messiah, 
and  the  redemption  which  He  was  to  work  out  by  his  obedience 
unto  death,  was  the  saving  foundation  of  all  tliat  ever  were 
saved.  Therefore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  hud  the 
pardon  of  (heir  sins  and  the  favour  of  God  promised  them, 
and  salvation  bestowed  upon  them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the 
Messiah,  when  he  came,  might  commit  sin,  then  all  this  was  on 
a  foundation  that  was  not  firm  and  stable,  but  liable  to  fail ; 
something  which  it  was  possible  might  never  be.  God  did,  sa 
it  were,  truKt  to  what  his  Son  had  engaged  and  promisetl  to  do 
in  future  time,  and  depended  so  much  upon  it,  that  He  pro- 
ceeded actually  to  save  men  on  the  account  of  it,  as  though  h 
had  been  abeudy  done.  But  this  trust  and  dependence  of 
God,  on  the  supposition  of  Christ's  being  liable  to  fail  of  doing 
his  Will,  was  leaning  on  a  staff*  that  was  weak,  and  might  poc 
sibly  break.  The  saints  of  old  trusted  on  the  promiscM  of  a. 
fiiture  r^■llempti■^^  to  bo  wrought  out  and  compleleil  by  tho 
Messiah,  and  built  their  comfort  upon  it  :  Abraham  saw 
Chrisfs  Day,  and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  lh«  other  Patriarcba 
died  in  the  faith  of  Ihe  promiBe  of  it  (Heb.  xi.  13.)  But  on 
this  supposition,  their  faith,  their  comfort,  and  their  salvation, 
was  buill  on  a  fallible  foundation  ;  Christ  was  not  to  them  "  a 
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tried  ttcne^  a  mre  foundation  ;^^  (Isai.  xxviii.  16.)  David  en- 
tirely rested  on  the  covenant  of  Goa  with  him,  concerning  the 
future  glorious  dominion  and  salvation  of  the  Messiah  ^  and 
said  it  was  all  his  salvation,  and  all  his  desire  ,  and  comforts 
himself  that  this  covenant  was  an  ^^  everlasting  covenant,  or- 
dered in  all  things  and  sure,^^  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.)  But  if  Ci)rist\s 
virtue  might  &u,  he  was  mistaken :  .his  great  comfort  was  not 
buUt  so  sure,^^  as  he  thought  it  was,  being  founded  entirely 
on  the  determinations  of  the  Free- Will  of  Christ^s  human  soul ; 
which  was  subject  to  no  necessity,  and  might  be  determined 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  the  dependence  of  those  who 
^^  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem^  ajid  waited  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Israel^'*'*  {Luke  n.  25  and  38.)  and  the  confidence  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  forsook  all  and  followed  him,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  future  kingdom,  were  built 
on  a  sandy  foundation. 

11.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finished  his 
course  of  obedience,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  temptations 
and  trials,  was  abundant  in  positively  predicting  his  own  fu- 
ture glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  church, 
the  salvation  of  the  Gentilpii  through  him,  &:c.  and  in  promises 
of  blessings  he  would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his  future 
kingdom ;  on  which  promises  he  required  the  full  dependence 
of  his  disciples.  {John  xiv.)  But  the  disciples  would  have  no 
ffround  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had  been  liable  to  fail 
m  his  work :  and  Christ  himself  would  have  been  guilty  of 
presumption,  in  so  abounding  in  peremptory  promises  of  great 
things,  which  depended  on  a  mere  contingence  ;  viz.  the  de- 
terminations of  his  Free  Will,  consisting  in  a  freedom  ad 
utrumque^  to  either  sin  or  hohness,  standing  in  indifference, 
and  incident,  in  thousands  of  future  instances,  to  go  either  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  than  holy, 
and  conformed  to  the  Will  of  the  Father ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  were  necessarily  so  conformed. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  be- 
ing a  thing  denied  by  some  of  the  greatest  Anninians^  by  Epis- 
copius  in  particular ;  and  because  I  look  upon  it  as  a  point 
clearly  and  absolutely  determining  the  controversy  between 
Cidfnnists  and  Armtntans^  concerning  the  necessity  of  such  a 
fireedom  of  will  as  is  insisted  on  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  moral 
agency,  virtue,  command  or  prohibition^  promise  or  threaten- 
ing, reward  or  punishment,  praise  or  dispraise,  merit  or  demerit. 
I  now  therefore  proceed, 

IL  To  consider  whether  Christ,  in  his  holy  behaviom-  on 
earth,  was  not  thus  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  commands^  pro- 
miseSj  ^. 
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Dr.  WmTBV  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  free- 
dom ad  utxumlibet,  without  necessity,  as  requisite  to  law  and 
commands;  and  speaks  of  necessity  as  entirely  inconsistent 
with  injunctions  and  prohibitions.  But  yet  we  read  of  Christ 
bein£  tne  subject  of  his  Father's  commands.  {John  x.  It*,  and 
XV.  10.)  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  every  tiling  that  he  naid  or 
4id,  was  in  compliance  with  "  commandments  he  had  received 
of  the  Fattier;"  (John  xii.  49,  50.  and  xiv.  31.)  And  we  often 
read  of  Christ's  ubedienee  to  his  Father's  commands,  {Rtrni.  r, 
19.  Pha.  ii.  IS.  Heb.  v.  8.) 

Tile  forementioned  writer  represents  promises  offertd  as 
inotives  to  persons  to  do  their  dulj',  or  awing  moved  mtd  m- 
duced  by  promises,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  state  wherein 
persons  have  not  a  liberty  nd  utrtimlibeJ,  but  are  necessarily 
determined  to  one.  (See  particularly,  p.  298,  and  31 1.)  Bat 
the  thing  which  this  writer  asserts,  is  demonstrably  falee  if 
the  Christian  religion  be  true.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
Christianity  or  the  holy  scriptures,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  had 
his  Will  infallibly  and  unalterably  determined  to  good,  aitd 
that  alone ;  but  yet  he  had  promises  of  glorious  rewards  made 
to  him,  on  co¥wlition  of  hia  permpvpring  in,  and  perfecting  the 
work  which  God  had  appointed  him;  (/««,  liii,  10,  II,  12. 
Psa.  ii.  and  ex.  Isai.  slix.  7,  8,  9.)  In  Luke  Jini.  38, 29,  Christ 
says  to  his  disciples,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations  ;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as 
my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me."  The  word  most  properly 
signifies  to  appoint  by  covenant  or  promise.  The  plain  fooaD- 
ing  of  Christ's  words  is  this :  "  As  you  have  partaken  of  my 
temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been  steadfast,  and  have 
overcome ;  I  promise  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  reward, 
and  to  give  you  a  kingdom ;  as  the  Father  has  promised  mo  a 
kingdom  for  continuing  steadfast  and  overcoming  in  those 
trials."  And  the  words  are  well  explained  by  those  in  Rev. 
iii.  21.  "  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me 
on  my  throne  ;  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  wilh 
my  Father  in  his  tlirone."  And  Christ  had  not  only  promisM 
ofglorious  success  and  rewards  made  to  his  obedience  ami 
sunerings,  but  the  scriptures  plainly  represent  him  as  using 
thcMe  promises  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obey  and  ua- 
fer ;  and  particularly  (hat  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  tfae 
Father  had  appointed  liim,  or  silting  with  the  Father  on  his 
llu-one ;  (as  in  Hcb.  .vii.  1 ,  3.)  '■  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  wjlli 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  tlie 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  who  for  die  joy  that  was  m 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  i*  wi 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  Cod."  * 
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And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christiaa  assert 
that  the  holy  and  excellent  temper  and  behaviour  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  obedience  which  he  performed  under,  such 
ereat  trials,  was  not  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  ;  because  his 
Will  was  not  free  ad  utrutnque^  to  either  holiness  or  sin,  but 
was  unalterably  determined  to  one ;  that  upon  this  account 
there  is  no  virtue  at  all  in  all  Christ^s  humility,  meekness, 
patience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt  of  the 
world,  heavenly-mindedness,  submission  to  the  Will  of  God, 
perfect  obedience  to  his  commands  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,  his  great  compassion  to  the  afflicted,  his 
unparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his  faithfulness  to  God  and 
man  under  such  great  trials ;  his  praying  for  his  enemies  even 
when  nailing  him  to  the  cross ;  that  virtue^  when  applied  to 
these  things  is  but  an  empty  name  ;  that  there  was  no  merit 
in  any  of  these  things;  tnat  is,  that  Christ  was  worthy  of 
nothing  at  all  on  account  of  them,  worthy  of  no  reward,  no 

S raise,  no  honour  or  respect  from  God  ancf  man ;  because  his 
i^ill  was  not  indifferent,  and  free  either  to  these  things  or  the 
contrary ;  but  under  such  a  strong  inclination  or  bias  to  the 
things  that  were  excellent,  as  made  it  impossible  that  he  should 
choose  the  contrary;  that  upon  this  account,  to  use  Dr. 
Whitbt^s  language,  t^  would  be  sensibly  unreasonable  that 
the  human  nature  should  be  rewarded  for  any  of  these  things. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  that  creature  who  is  evidently 
set  forth  in  scripture  as  ihejirst-bom  of  every  creature^  as  hav- 
ing in  all  things  the  pre-eminencey  and  as  the  highest  of  all 
creatures  in  virtue,  honour,  and  worthiness  of  esteem,  praise 
and  glory,  on  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  reward  or 
praise,  than  the  very  least  of  saints  ;  yea,  no  more  worthy  than 
a  clock  or  mere  machine  that  is  purely  passive,  and  moved  by 
natural  necessity. 

If  we  judge  by  scriptural  representations  of  things,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  Christ  took  on  him  our  nature, 
and  dwelt  with  us  in  this  world  in  a  suffering  state,  not  only 
to  satisfy  for  our  sins,  but  that  he  being  in  our  nature  and 
circumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and 
proper  example^  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glorious 
and  victorious  virtue,  and  might  be  a  visible  instance  of  the 
glorious  end  and  reward  of  it ;  that  we  might  see  in  him  the 
beauty,  amiableness,  and  true  honour  and  glory,  and  exceed- 
ing benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proper  for  us  human  be- 
ings to  practise  ;  and  might  thereby  learn,  and  be  animated  to 
seek  the  like  glory  and  honour,  and  to  obtain  the  like  fflorious 
reward.  (See  Heb.  ii.  9, — 14,  with  v.  8,  9.  and  xii.  1,  3,  3. 
John  XV.  10.  Rom.  viii.  17.  2  Tim.  ii.  11, 12.  1  Pet.  iL  19,20. 
and  iv.  13.)  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any  virtue  or  merit, 
or  worthiness  of  any  reward,  glory,  praise,  or  commendation  Bf 
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nO,  in  all  tbat  be  did.  because  il  was  all  necessarj,  and  he  coald 
not  help  it ;  then  how  u  here  anji  thtiig  eo  proper  lo  aitimato 
and  incite  us,  free  crealures,  bi/  paiient  contnuiance  in  v;tU-do- 
ing,  to  te«hfor  kotumr,  glory,  and  virtue  ? 

GotI  speaks   of  himself  as   peculiarly  well  pleased  wiih 
the  rightcousocfis  of  this  di^tiDguishet)  servant.    (IsaJ.  xUi.  SI.) 
■'  The  Lord  in  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness  sake."    The 
^  sacrifices  of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savour  to  God,  but 
I  the  obedience  of  Christ  as   fax  more  acceptable  than  they. 
\  (Psal.  xi.  6,  7.)     "  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didat  not  desire : 
I  Mine  ear  hast  thou  opened  [as  thj  servant  performing  willing 
\  obedience  ;]    burni-ofTerin;;  and  sin-ofieriag  haat  thou  not  re- 
quired :  tlien  said  1,  Lo,  f  come  [as  a  senant  that  cheerfully 
answers  the  calls  of  his  master  :j  I  delight   to  do  thy  will,  O 
my  God,  and  thy  law  is  within  mine  heart."    (Mall.  zrii.  5.) 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well-pleased."     And 
Christ  tctla  us  expressly,  that   the  Father  loves  Lim   for   that 
wonderful   instance  of   his  obedience,  his  voluntary  yielding 
I    himself  to  death,  in  compliance  with  the  Father^s  command, 
(John  X.  17, 18.)     "  Therefore  doth  ray  Father  love  me,  be- 
cause I  lay  down  my  life  : — No  man  taketh  it  from  me  ;  but 
I  lay  it  down  of  myself — This  commandment  received  X  of  my 
]    Father." 

I  And  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ's  obediuucc  unto  deaths 

I    if  it  was  not  worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  rewords, 

F   the  heavenly  hosts  were  exceedingly  mistaken,  by  the  account 

that  is  given  of  them,  illev.  v.  8 — 1;;*.)     ",The  four  beasts  and 

\  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having 

I   every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  rials  full  of  odours : — and 

they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  tho 

book,  iund  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slaio. — 

And   1   beheld,  and    I  heard  llie  voice  of  many  angels  round 

L   about  the  throne,  and  tho  bciists,  imd  the  elders,  and  the  nunt* 

I   bcr  of  tliem  was  ten  thousand  limeM  ten   thousand,  and  thou- 

y    sands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  worthy  is  the 

Lamb  that  was  sl»tn,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 

and  Mlreujjtli,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Christ  speaks  of  ilic  nternid  life  which  he  was  to  receive^ 

on  die  riiwurd  of  lii;«  <)bedience  to  the  Father's  eommandments, 

(John  xii.  49,50.)     "  1  have  not  spoken  of  myself ;  but  the  P». 

k   Ibcr  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment  what  I  sluiuld 

I  sOf ,  and  what  I  shnuld  speak  :  and  1  know  that  his  commuid- 

I  nienl  is  life  everlasting  ;  whatsoever  1  speak  therefore,  evca  u 

I   the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak." — God  promises  to  divi^ 

"   him  a  portion  with  the  great,  &c.   for   his  being  his  righteous 

servant,  for  hi:<  glorious  virtue  under  such  great  trials  and  iifflie- 

.    lions,  (Isa.  liii.  11,  12.)     •■  He  shall  s..*<;  ihe  travail  of  hi«  soot 

\    and  he  sdii-firrd  :  l.y  hi«  kii'i\vlwigo  shall  ray  ri;ihtc:oiii«  scnajrt. 
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justify  many ;  for  he  shall  bear  tlieir  iniquities.  Therefore  will 
I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death.^^  The  scriptures  represent  God  as  rewarding  him  far 
above  all  his  other  servants,  (Phil.  ii.  7—9.)  "  He  took  on  him 
the  form  of  a  scr\'ant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  : 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross :  where- 
fore God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
above  every  name."  (Psal.  xlv.  7.)  "  Thou  lovest  righteous- 
joess,  and  hatest  wickedness  ;  therefore  God,  thy  Gwl,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows." 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  Christ^s  obedience,  are  not  pro* 
perly  of  the  nature  of  a  reward.  What  is  a  reward,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of 
something  morally  excellent  in  quality  or  behaviour,  in  testi- 
mony of  well-pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  of 
respect  and  favour  on  that  account  ?  If  we  consider  the  nature 
of  a  reward  most  strictly,  and  make  the  utmost  of  it,  and  add 
to  the  things  contained  in  this  description  proper  merit  or 
worthiness,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  oenefit  in  consequence 
of  a  promise  ;  still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging* 
to  it  but  what  the  scripture  most  expressly  ascribes  to  the 
glory  bestowed  on  Christ,  after  his  sufferings ;  as  appears 
from  what  has  been  already  observed  :  there  was  a  glorious 
benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  ex- 
cellent, being  called  Righteousness  and  Obedience  ;  there  was 
great  favour,  love,  and  well  pleasedness,  for  this  righteousness 
and  obedience,  in  the  bestower  ;  there  was  proper  merit,  or 
Worthiness  of  the  benefit,  in  the  obedience  ;  it  was  bestowed 
in  fulfilment  of  promises,  made  to  that  obedience  ;  and  was 
bestowed  therefore^  or  because  he  had  performed  that  obedi- 
ence. 

I  may  add  to  all  these  things,  that  Jesus  Christ,  while  here 
in  the  flesh,  was  manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  last  Adam^ 
as  Christ  is  called,  (1  Cor.  xv.  45.  Rom.  v.  14.)  taking  on  him 
the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being 
under  the  law  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  was  put  into  a  state  of 
trial,  as  the  first  Adam  was. — Dr.  Wiiitby  mentions  these 
three  things  as  evidences  of  persons  being  in  a  state  of  trial 
(on  the  Five  Points,  p.  289,  299.)  namely,  their  aflAictions  be- 
ing spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  their  being  the 
subjects  of  promises,  and  their  being  exposed  to  Satan^s 
temptations.  But  Christ  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each 
of  these.  Conceminff  promises  made  to  him,  I  have  spoken 
already.  The  difficmties  and  afflictions  he  met  with  in  the 
course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  his  temptations  or  triaU, 
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fLuke  sxii.  28.)     "  Ye  are  lliey  which  have  continued  wiUi 


I-  trial) 


(Heb.  ii.  18.).   "  Fo' 


ithat 


mc  in  my  temptatio  ,  -.    „  .     .      , , 

lie  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted  [or  ined]  he  is  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted."  And  (chap.  iv.  15.)  "We 
have  not  an  high-priest,  whicli  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feehng  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  Bin."  And  as  to  his  being  (empted  by 
Satan,  it  is  what  none  will  dispute. 


The  case  of  »uck  as  are  ^ven  up  of  God  to  Sin,  and  of  /alleit 
Man  m  general,proves  moral  Necessity  and  Inability  tobe 
consistent  tcilh  Blameworthiness. 

Dr.  WiuTBY  asserts  freedom,  not  only  IVom  coaclion,  but 
necessity,  to  be  essential  to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of 
sin,  and  to  an  action  being  culpable;  in  these  words,  (Dis- 
course on  Five  Points,  edit.  3.  p  348.)  "If  they  be  thus^ne- 
cessitaled,  then  neither  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission 
could  deserve  that  name:  it  being  essential  to  the  nature  of 
nin,  according  to  St.  Austih's  definition,  thai  it  be  an  action 
(i  quo  liberum  est  ahslincre.  Three  thin^  seem  plainly  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  action  or  omission  culpable ;  1.  That  it  be 
JD  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it:  for,  as  Ohioen,  and  all 
the  Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blameworthy  for  not  doing  what  he 
could  not  do."  And  elsewhere  the  doctor  insists,  that  "  when 
my  do  evil  of  necessity,  what  they  do  is  no  vice,  that  they  are 
guilty  of  no  fault,*  are  worthy  of  no  blame,  dispraise,!  or  dis- 
honour,!  but  are  unblameable."^ 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  Dr.  Whitby's  sense  of  Ne- 
cessity, they  will  prove  all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given 
up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  ihey  commit  after  they   are  thus 

given  up That  there  is  such  a  thin^  aa  men  being  judici&lljr 

given  up  to  sin,  is  certain,  if  the  Scripture  rightly  informs  ua; 
such  a  thing  being  o(\en  there  spoken  of:  as  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  IS. 
"So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lust,  and  they  walked 
in  their  own  counsels."  (Acts  vii.  42.)  "  Then  God  turned* 
uui  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven. "j(  Rom.  i.  34.) 
"  Wherefore,  God  abo  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,  throuni 
the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dislinnour  their  own  bodie* 
between  lliemscln:s."  (Ver.  20.)  "  For  this  cause  God  g&vo 
Ihcm  lip  to  1  lie  affections."     (Ver.  28.)  "And  even  as  they  did 
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not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  conve- 
nient.^' 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God^s 
'^  giving  men  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts''  signifies ,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  hereby  is  certainly  meant  God  so 
ordering  or  disposing  things,  in  some  respect  or  other,  either 
by  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  should 
be  men  continuing  in  their  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given  up 
/o,  so  much  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  given  up,  whe- 
ther that  be  less  or  more.  If  God  does  not  order  things  so, 
by  action  or  permission,  that  sin  will  be  the  consequence,  then 
the  event  proves  that  they  are  not  given  up  to  that  consequence. 
If  good  be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  God's  mercy 
is  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  good ;  which  mercy  must  be 
contrary  to  God's  judgment  in  giving  up  to  evil.  If  the  event 
must  prove,  that  they  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  consequence, 
then  the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  judgment, 
must  be  the  subjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event  is  ne- 
cessary. 

If  not  only  coaction^  but  all  vecessity^  will  prove  men 
blameless,  then  Judas  was  blameless,  after  Christ  had  given 
him  over,  and  had  already  declared  his  certain  damnation,  and 
that  he  should  verily  betray  him.  He  was  guilty  of  no  sin  in 
betraying  his  Master,  on  this  supposition  ;  though  his  so  doing 
is  spoken  of  by  Christ  as  the  most  aggravated  sin,  more 
heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  crucifying  him.  And  the 
Jews  in  Egypt^  in  Jeremiah*s  time,  were  guilty  of  no  sin  in 
their  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  God  had  ^^  sworn  by 
his  great  name,  that  his  name  should  be  no  more  named  in  the 
mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  (Jer. 
xliv.  26.) 

Dr.  Whitby  (Disc,  on  Five  Points,  p.  302,  303)  denies, 
that  men  in  this  world  are  ever  so  given  up  by  God  to  sin, 
that  their  wills  should  be  necessarily  determined  to  evil; 
though  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exceeding  difficidt 
for  men  to  do  ^ood,  having  a  strong  bent  and  powerful  incli- 
nation to  what  IS  evil. — But  if  we  should  allow  the  case  to  be 
just  as  he  represents,  the  judgment  of  giving  up  to  sin  will  no 
better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  liberty,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  praise  or  blame,  than  if  we  should  suppose  it  to  render 
the  avoiding  of  sin  impossible.  For  if  an  impossibility  of  avoid- 
ing sin  wholly  excuses  a  man  ;  then  for  the  same  reason,  its 
bemg  difficult  to  avoid  it  excuses  him  in  part ;  and  this  just 
in  proportion  to  the  decree  of  difficulty. — If  the  influence  of 
moTid  impossibility  or  mabilitv  be  the  same  to  excuse  per- 
sons in  not  doing,  or  not  avoiding  any  thing,  as  that  ofnaturaJ 
inability,  (which  is  supposed)  then  undoubtedly,  in  like  man- 
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iier,  moral  (Vacuity  has  the  same  influeDce  to  excuse  with 
natural  diffiatlttj.  But  alt  allow,  that  natural  impossibility 
wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficuUi/  excuses  in  part, 
nnd  makes  the  act  or  oinisbion  less  blumeable  in  propor- 
lion  to  the  difficulty.  All  natural  difficulUf,  according  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  excuses  in  some  de- 
gree, so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blameable  as  it'  there  had 
been  no  difficulty  in  the  case  :  and  so  the  gteater  the  difficulty 
is,  still  the  more  excusable,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  difficulty.  And  as  tiainral  iir.pos nihility  wholly  excuses 
and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  difficulty  approaches 
to  impossibility,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  blamelessness  io 
proportion  to  that  upproacii.  And  if  the  case  of  moral  impos* 
sibility  or  necessity  be  just  the  same  with  iialural  necessity  or 
coaction,  as  to  its  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect,  then  also,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  co^e  of  natural  difficulty  does  not  differ 
in  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect,  from  moral  difficulty  arising 
from  a  strong  bias  or  bent  to  evil,  such  as  Dr.  Wiiitbv  owns 
in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts. 
So  that  the  fault  of  such  persons  must  be  lessened,  in  propor- 
tion Io  the  difficulty  and  approach  to  impossibility.  If  ten 
degrees  of  moral  difficulty  make  the  action  quite  impossible, 
and  so  wholly  excuse,  then  if  there  be  nine  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty, the  person  is  in  great  part  excused,  and  is  nine  degrees 
ili  ten  less  blameworthy,  than  if  there  had  been  no  difficulty 
ftt  all;  and  he  has  but  one  degree  of  blameworthiness.  The 
reason  is  plain,  on  Aj^tinian  principles  i  vit,  because  as  difli- 
culty,  by  antecedent  bent  and  bias  on  the  will,  is  increased, 
liberty  of  indifference,  and  self-determination  in  tlie  will,  is 
diminished  :  so  much  hindmnce,  impediment  ia  there,  in  the 
way  of  the  will  acting  freely  by  mere  bg  It -de  termination. — 
And  if  ten  degrees  of  Kuch  hindrance  take  away  all  soclt 
hberly,  then  nine  degrees  take  away  nine  parts  in  ten,  and 
leave  but  one  degree  of  liberty.  And  therefore  there  is  but 
one  degree  of  blamenblcness,  ceeterU  paribus,  in  the  neglect} 
the  man  being  no  furihcr  blameahle  in  what  he  does,  or 
neglects,  than  he  has  liberty  in  that  aifair  ;  for  blame  or 
praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  ii  good  use  or  abuse  of  li- 
berty. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  ona 
way,  and  difficulty  of  going  the  contrary,  never  causes  a  PV* 
son  to  be  at  all  more  exposed  to  sin,  or  any  tiling  blameable : 
because,  us  the  difficulty  \t  increased,  so  much  the  less  is 
required  and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect  exposednesa 
to  tan  is  increased,  vix,  by  an  increase  of  cxposedness  to  th« 
evil  Kction  or  omission;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  another  rospect 
10  balance  it  -,  namely,  as  (he  sinfulness  or  blamcableness  of 
ifao  action  or  omistiion  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion.— 
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So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affair,  as  to  exposedness  to  guilt  or 
blame,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to  be 
intelligent,  and  a  free  agent,  and  indued  with  a  self-moving 
power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  could  act  and  produce  effects  to 
a  certain  degree,  ex.  gr.  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with  a 
force  equal  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds ;  and  that  it  might 
therefore  be  required  of  it,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  move 
itself  down  with  that  force ;  for  which  it  has  power  and  full 
liberty,  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it  failed  of  it. — 
But  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  in 
the  opposite  scale,  which  in  force  entirely  counter-balances 
its  self-moving  power,  and  so  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to 
move  down  at  all ;  and  therefore  wholly  excuses  it  from  any 
such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  only  nine  pounds 
in  the  opposite  scale,  this  renders  its  motion  not  impossible, 
but  yet  more  difficult ;  so  that  it  can  now  only  move  down 
with  the  force  of  one  pound  :  but  however,  this  is  all  that  is 
required  of  it  under  these  circumstances ;  it  is  wholly  excused 
from  nine  parts  of  its  motion  :  and  if  the  scale  under  these 
circumstances  neglect  to  move  and  remain  at  rest,  all  that  it 
will  be  blamed  for,  will  be  its  neglect  of  that  one  tenth  part 
of  its  motion ;  for  which  it  had  as  much  liberty  and  advantage, 
as  in  usual  circumstances  it  has  for  the  greater  motion  which 
in  such  a^case  would  be  required.  So  that  this  new  difficulty 
does  not  at  all  increase  its  exposedness  to  any  thing  blame- 
worthy. 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
a  man^s  duty  or  proclivity  to  sin,  through  a  being  given  up  to 
hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any  other  means  whatsoever, 
is  an  inconsistence  according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty, 
virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoiding  of  sin  and 
blame,  and  the  doing  of  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy, 
must  be  always  equally  easy. 

Dr.  Whitby's  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin, 
&c.  led  him  into  another  great  inconsistence.  He  abundantly 
insists  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  sin  or 
fault.  He  says  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  (p.  14.)  Who 
can  blame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  coidd  not  help  ?  And 
(p.  15.)  It  being  sensibly  unjust^  to  punish  any  man  for  doing 
that  which  was  never  in  his  power  to  avoid.  And  (p.  341.)  to 
confirm  his  opinion,  he  quotes  one  of  the  Fathers,  saying, 
Why  doth  God  command  if  man  hath  not  free  will  and  powei' 
to  obey?  And  again,  in  the  same  and  next  page,  WAo 
will  not  cry  out  that  it  is  folly  to  command  him  that  hath  not 
liberty  to  do  wfuU  is  commanded ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  con- 
demn him  that  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  what  is  required? 
And  (p.  373.)  he  cites  another  saying,  A  law  is  given  to  him 
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llial  can  turn  to  both  parts;  i.  e.  obey  or  transgress  it :    but  ito 
law  can  be  against  him  who  is  bound  by  nature. 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  Man  is 
not  able  to  perform  perfect  obedience.  In  p.  165,  he  has  these 
words.  "  The  nature  of  Adam  had  power  to  continue  inno- 
cent and  without  sin  i  whereas,  it  is  certain  our  nature  never 
had."  But  if  we  have  not  power  to  continue  innocent  and  with- 
out Sin,  then  Sin  is  not  inconsistent  with  Necessity,  and  we 
may  be  sinful  in  that  which  we  have  not  power  to  avoid  ;  and 
those  things  cannot  be  true  which  he  asseris  elsewhere,  namely, 
"That  it^we  be  necessitated,  neither  Sins  of  omission  nor 
commission  would  deserve  that  name."  (p.  348.)  If  we  have 
it  not  in  our  power  to  be  innocent,  then  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  be  blameless :  and  if  so,  we  are  under  a  Necessity  of 
being  blameworthy.  And  how  does  this  consist  with  what  be 
so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
praise  ?  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  perform  perfect  obe- 
dience to  all  the  commands  of  God,  then  we  are  under  a  Neces- 
sity of  breaking  some  commands  in  some  degree ;  having  no 
power  to  perform  so  much  as  is  commanded.  And  if  so,  why 
does  he  cry  out  of  the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of  command- 
ing beyond  what  men  have  po\ver  to  do  1 

Arminians  in  general  are  very  inconsistent  with  rhera- 
Bclves,  in  what  they  say  of  the  inability  of  fallen  Man  in  this 
respect.  They  stfenuously  maintain,  that  it  would  be  unjuM 
bi  God  to  require  any  thing  of  us  beyond  our  present  power 
and  ability  to  perform  ;  and  also  hold  that  we  are  now  unnbl* 
to  perform  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy 
for  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience,  and  has  made  way  that 
our  imperfect  obedience  might  be  accepted  instead  of  perfect : 
wherein  they  seem  insensibly  to  run  themselves  into  the  groas- 
cst  inconsistence.  For,  (as  I  have  observed  elsewhere)  "  tln^ 
hold  thai  God,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  has  abolished  that  rigor* 
ous  constitution  or  law  that  they  were  under  originally,  and 
instead  of  it  has  introduced  a  more  mild  constitution,  and  put  ai 
under  a  new  law,  which  requires  no  more  than  imperfect  sin- 
cere obedience,  in  compliance  with  our  poor  infirm  impoteM 
circumstances  since  the  fall." 

Now  how  can  these  things  be  made  consistent  ?  1  uronU 
HHk,  of  what  law  are  these  im  perfections  of  our  obedieneoc 
breach  /  If  they  are  a  breach  of  no  law  that  we  were  oret 
under,  then  thev  are  not  Sins.  And  if  they  be  not  Sins,  what 
need  of  Christ  dying  to  satisfy  for  them  ?  But  if  ihcy  are  Sin, 
snd  the  broach  of  some  law,  whal  law  is  it  f  They  cannot  be  n 

breach  of  their  new  law,  for  that  requires  no  (ptii  ■   i 

perfect  obedience,  or  obedience  with  impcLl".  ■ 
tlierefore  to  have  obedience  attended  with  impcrl. . 
breach  of  it ;  for  it  is  ns  much  as  it  rftquiff^.     And  imv  'miTin' 
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be  a  breach  of  their  old  law :  for  that,  they  say,  is  entirely 
abolished ;  and  we  never  were  under  it. — They  say  it  would 
not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  because 
it  would  not  be  just  to  require  more  than  we  can  perform,  or  to 
punish   us    for  failing  of   it.     And,  therefore,    by  their   own 
scheme,  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience  do  not  deserve  to 
be  punished,     nhat  need  therefore  of  Christ  dying  to  satisfy 
for  them  ?    What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that  which 
is  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  suffering  ?    What 
need  of  Clirist  dying,  to  purchase  that  our  imperfect  obedi- 
ence should  be  accepted,  when,  according  to  their  scheme,  it 
would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  otlier  obedience  than  imper- 
fect should  be  required  ?     What  need  of  Christ  dying  to  make 
way  for  God's  accepting  of  such  obedience,  as  it  would  be 
unjust  in  him  not  to  accept  ?    Is  there  any  need  of  Christ  dy- 
ing, to  prevail  with  God  not  to  do  unrighteously  ? — If  it  be  said 
that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  that  old  law  for  us,  that  so  wc  might 
not  be  under  it,  but  that  there  might  be  room  for  our  being  un- 
der a  more  mild  law ;  still  I  would  inquire,  what  need  of  Christ 
d^ing,  that  we  might  not  be  under  a  law,  which  (bv  their  prin- 
ciples) it  would  be  in  itself  unjust  that  wc  should  be  under, 
whether  Christ  had  died  or  no,  because,  in  our  present  state,  wc 
are  not  able  to  keep  it  7 

So  the  Arminicms  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only 
in  what  they  sav  of  the  need  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to  atone 
for  those  imperfections  which  we  cannot  avoid,  but  also  in  what 
they  say  of  the  grace  of  God,  granted  to  enable  men  to  per- 
form the  sincere  obedience  of  the  new  law.    ^'  I  grant  indeed 
(says  Dr.  Stebbino"*)  that  by  reason  of  original  Sin,  we  are  ut- 
terly disabled  for  the  performance  of  the  condition,  without  new 
grace  from  God.     But  I  say,  then,  that  he  gives  such  a  ^race  to 
all  of  us,  by  which  the  performance  of  the.  condition  is  truly 
possible  ;  and  upon  this  ground  he  may,  and  doth  most  right- 
eously require  it."     If  Dr.  Stebbing  intends  to  speak  properly, 
by  grace  he  must  mean  that  assistance  which  is  of  grace,  or  of 
free  favour  and  kindness.     But  yet  in  the  same  place  he  speaks 
of  it  as  very  unreasonable^  unjust^  and  crueU  for  God  to  require 
that  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  that  is  become  impossible  by 
original  Sin.     If  it  be  so,  what  grace  is  there  in  giving  assist- 
ance and  abiUty  to  perform  the  condition  of  pardon  ?     Or  why 
is  that  called  by  the  name  of  grace,  that  is  an  absolute  deb(\ 
which  God  is  bound  to  bestow,  and  which  it  would  be  imjust 
and  cruel  in  Him  to  withhold,  seeing  he  requires  that  as  the  con- 
of  pardon^  which  he  cannot  perform  without  it  ? 
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Command  and  Obligation  to  Obedience,  consislenl  with  moral 
Inability  to  obey." 

Il  being  so  much  insisted  on  by  Armiman  writers,  that  ne- 
cessity is  inconsistent  with  law  or  command,  and  particularly, 

•  The  subject  of  "  obligslion  to  oUadience,"  or  mobai.  dbuoatioh,  Uioneli 
MprMsed  in  the  title  of  this  section,  U  not  profeBBedlT  hsadled  by  our  author, 
<ull)Cr  here  or  in  anj  odier  port  of  the  work.  Hie  profssBed  object  in  IbiB  ^i^oe 
is  to  prove  that  obligBtioD  to  obey  conunanda  is  not  iveakcned  by  monil  inability. 
But  though  this  conclumon  is  eBlBbUshed  by  many  coneidentioiu!,  yet  the  na- 
tura  and  gmuiufi  of  oblifialion  are  not  pointed  out,  which  might  aSbrd  evi- 
dence wHT  moral  eUigation  ia  coneiBlent  with  moral  (noMtilg  i  The  eubJKt 
(■  confeBBcdly  profound  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  following  series  of  retnirks  nisy  con- 
tribute, in  some  degree,  to  aseiat  out  eoquirieB,  and  to  bfing  them  to  a  satisbc- 
toiy  conclusion. 

1.  OUi£'dKon,rf  wG  regard  the  tenri,  is  abindin^  pmurr, OTanirrensltMF/orr-#[ 
but,  in  reference  to  morality  and  voluntary  actions,  obligation  is  eipresaive  of  a 
kgpcilulicii  indiaftntabU  tmMtction  bttKtea  on  onlrcfdcnl  mi  a  auatquat ;  or  be- 
tween nn  end  proposed,  nnd  the  means  of  obtnining  it.  Thu*,  ir  a  moral  agent 
would  attain  the  end,  hemMistd,  or  bound  indispcneably,  to  ui>e  the  required 
nuaiu.  And.  on  tlie  contrary,  ir  a  moral  spent  adopt  n  H^tntU  aniecedent  from 
nhat  IB  required,  not  only  he  shall  not  altam  to  the  proposed  conK<;uent,  but  ob 
otAtr  consequent  is  to  ibllow,  indispanBably  connected  with  the  antecedent  actuallv 
adopted,  by  a  necessity  of  consequence.     Therefore, 

B.  The  comtifatnl,  or  the  end,  which  is  proposed  by  the  moral  Govemor,  in 
always  a  snpposed  good;  for  il  would  he  unworthy  of  agovemor  wise  uid  good 
t«  propose  any  other,  especially  as  the  antecedent  prescribed  and  required  is  Ln- 
dispensabty  connected  with  it.  But  if  the  connecliou  be  broken  by  the  fme 
agent,  hy  the  adoption  of  on  antecedent  naturallv  coiuiccled  with  a  difiertnt 
consenusnt,  he  then  becomes  noturoUif  obliged,  of  forced,  to  sualain  a  propor- 
tionahlc  tril. 

3.  In  the  syslem  of  moral  govDmuienl,  it  is  the  prerogative  o\'  the  supMM) 
Governor  to  propose  the  cimii^nt  of  the  indispensable  connection  ;  and  H  b  Iks 

Sut  of  the  moral  agent,  who  in  the  act  vf  ehuici  is  lelt/rer,  to  choose  the  atlhw» 
ent,  wliich  the  governor  has  objectively  tunuBhcd,  and  indispensably  tetf/andm 
To  this  choice  he  is  tnoroUii,  or  hypotheticslly  bound,  yet  ia  nalHnitt|i  fnio  ;  and  ip 
ths  i«i]Uired  choiee  bo  made,  the  goal  foIlowEi  but  if  hot,  the  corresponding  mS 
follows.  For  uistanco ;  if  the  (brgireness  of  sjn  bo  the  consequent  propMll, 
and  repentance  the  antecedent  required:  the  agent  is  morally  bBund  te  repiii)||M 
aaturJiy  Jrrt.  If,  however,  he  break  through  the  mornl  bond,  which  is  doBa^JT 
abuHiig  his  natural  freedom,  or  continuing  hi*  wrong  choice,  forgivenesB  doM  W0l 
follow,  hut  he  alanda  exposed  to  the  natural  and  threatened  conseqncnce  of  that 
wrong  choice,  or  tmpenilence, 

4.  Hence  it  Is  obvious,  that  in  Ihc  syslem  of  proridencc,  and  the  eiMUliMi 
of  *U  decretive  designs,  il  is  the  prerogative  of  Iho  Sovereign  of  ihe  Onivnrae  to 
aloUxk  the  chain  of  all  onlscrdtnli,  and  the  coQicqueots  follow'  from  the  nalute 
of  ihinn :  but  in  the  system  of  moral  govoinmunt,  it  is  equally  ohi  xnis,  tlis  n- 
Tmte  lakes  place  ;  for  here  the  supreme  Governor  proposes,  and  eilaUiilitt  ut»w> 
li«ely,  the  chain  of  csnitgumt),  white  the  moral  agent,  or  the  obligee,  eBtabHdMk 
qliaiuily  die  antecedenta  ;  and  as  Ihe  atliiat  choice  of  an  antecedent  is.  aneb  will 
tic  tlie  actual  conteouance.  When  the  moral  agent  chooses  that  antecedMit  whUt 
i<  tequited,  or  whidi  is  conformable  to  icvtiiude.  the  proposed  consequent  ia  tl^ 
filllM  by  Oi«  BntQK  of  9<ingB ;  hnt  whm  Ihnl  which  1^  not  rciiiiircd,  or  !■  tM 
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Itiat  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  God,  by  his  command,  should  require 
that  of  men  which  they  are  unable  to  do ;  not  allowing,  in  this 

conformable  to  rectitude,  is  chosen  for  an  antecedent,  the  evil  conseqaenco  flows 
from  the  same  nature  of  things,  that  is,  from  tho  essence  of  eternal  truth. 

5.  Required  antecedents  are  either  a  altUe  of  mind,  or  voluntarv  aetUmt ;  ao- 
(»rding  as  the  particular  consequent  proposed  mav  be.  For  example,  if  Acqiptnefx 
he  the  end,  or  consequent  proposed,  noHnest^  or  a  holy  state  of  mind  is  the  mean,  or 
antecedent  required.  If  we  would  eee  the  Lord,  we  must  be  holy,  or  pure  tn  hearty 
by  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness.  If  juttyuation  be  the  end  proposed,  kelieving 
IB  a  mean  required.  For  to  us  righteousness  shaU  be  inmUedy  ip  we  bdieve.  If  a 
subsequent /RNNiraftle  treatment  of  the  obligee  be  the  end  proposed  ;  obedience^  or 
conformity,  to  rule,  is  the  mean  required. 

6.  iVhen  an  aeent  is  said  to  be  obliged  inot  by  anj  thing  or  consideration, 
that  thing  or  consideration  in  or  by  which  he  is  obliged,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
consequent  proposed ;  and  the  state  or  act  leading  to  it  is  the  antecedent  required. 
To  be  obliged  in  eonsdenee,  in  duty,  in  law,  in  honour,  4^.  expresses  the  end  to  be 
obtained  by  a  certain  state  or  conduct  as  the  mean  or  anteceaent  required.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  eonseienee  be  satisfied,  if  duty  be  discharged,  if  Uno  be  conformed  to, 
QT  if  honour  be  secured,  the  required  anteeedent  means  must  be  adopted,  or  such 
acts  must  be  poformod. 

7.  If  the  required  antecedents  be  not  performed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  free 
agent  has  voluntarily  established  other  antecedents,  and  the  injurious  consequents 
at  these  last  flow  (as  before  observed)  from  tho  nature  of  things ;  which  conse- 
quents  will  be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  those  proposed  by  the  supreme  Governor,  in 
inroportioB  as  the  antecedent  eatidiUshed  voluntarily  by  the  agent,  is  similar  or  dis- 
similar to  what  was  required.  Hence  we  may  see  the  true  standard  and  measure 
of  guilt,  and  of  the  difierent  gradations  of  praise  or  blame. 

8.  Having  considered  the  btaturk  or  moral  obligation,  let  us  now  advert  to 
the  8UBJSCT  of  it.  This  enouiiy  has  more  immediately  for  its  object  the  qudificoi* 
tions  of  the  moral  agent,  or  those  considerations  whereby  he  stands  obliged,  in  coa- 
teadiatinction  to  thtMC  bein^  in  the  universe  that  are  not  moral  agents.  An  at- 
tentive and  long  continued  mvestigation  of  the  subject  has  taught  us,  that  they 
are  included  in  uiese  three  particulars :  ( 1 . )  A  naturcd  capacity  of  moral  enjoyment . 
(9.)  A  sufficiency  of  suitable  means,  Aiid  (3.)  A  freedom  from  compulsion  in  the 
choice  of  means. — ^Whatever  being  is  possessed  of^  these  qualifications  is  morallv 
obliged ;  for  he  has  a  suitable  ability  to  establish  his  own  antecedents  as  requireUf 
in  order  that  the  proposed  consequents  may  follow. 

9.  The^lrtf  qualification  b  a  itatural  capacity  of  moral  enjoyments.  This 
bdonffs  to  no  bein^  tiiat  is  not  a  free  agent;  but  to  every  being  who  is  so,  it  insepa- 
lably  belongs.  This,  more  than  any  superior  degree  of  reason,  (however  great, 
and  however  forcible  the  influence  from  that  superiority)  constitutes  the  chief  and 
mail  essential  diflference  between  men  and  brutes.  That  such  a  capacity  is  an  in- 
dispensably requisite  oualiflcation,  is  clear.  For  free  agency  neccasarily  implies 
a  consequent  moral  aavantage,  or  a  natural  good  to  be  morally  enjoyed,  either 
«xplicitiy  proposed  b^the  moral  Governor,  or  foirly  implied  in  the  system  of  moral 
government ;  but  this  could  not  be  proposed  if  there  were  no  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment as  now  staled.  And  this  consequent  advantage  may  properly  be  called  the 
perpetual  enjoyment  qf  God,  the  chief  good ;  because  the  ehuf  end  of  all  subordi- 
nate enjoyments,  as  well  as  of  all  obedience,  and  the  sum  total  of  all  happiness,  is 
the  consaoua  enjoyment  of  divine  fmour  and  excellence. 

10.  The  teomd  qualification  is  a  si^ienc^  of  suitable  means.  This  is  indis- 
pensably requisite ;  for  to  require  an  end  while  tho  means  are  out  of  the  agent's 
reach,  or  physicalbf  out  qf  his  power,  and  that  under  tho  forfeiture  of  the  Gover- 
nor's displeasure,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  injustice.  But  the  divine  Governor  is 
*'  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity ;  just  and  right  is  he."  And  that  these 
means  ou^t  to  be  stjffieient  and  statable  in  their  own  nature  to  attain  the  end ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  antecedents  required  to  be  adopted  by  the  aeont,  are  ir\falli' 
bly  eesmected  with  the  proposed  consequent,  is  equally  plain,  for  the  same  reason 
that  there  should  be  any  means  at  all.  For  means  tn  themsdves  insufiicient  and 
unsuitahle  have  no  true  connection  with  the  end  proposed ;  even  as  a  law  in  itself 
bad,  has  morally  no  obUmng^  power. 

11.  The  tmrd  qualification  is  a  fresdom /rom  constrabit  ttod  compMcn  in  (he 
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case,  for  any  dillerence  between  natural  and  moral  Inabiiity  ;  [ 
would,  therefore,  now  particularly  consider  this  mailer, — And 
for  greater  clearness,  I  would  diisliiiclly  lay  down  ihe  following 
Ihiugs. 

I.  The  will  itself,  and  not  only  those  actions  which  ar« 
the  effects  of  tlie  will,  is  llie  proper  object  of  Precept  or  Com- 
mand. That  is,  suph  a  state  or  acts  of  men'a  wilU  are  in 
many  cases  properly  required  of  them  by  Commands  ;  and  not 
only  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their  bodies  or  minds  that 
ftrc  the  consequences  of  volition.  This  is  moat  manitest  ;  for 
it  is  the  soul  only  that  is  properly  and  directly  the  subject  of 
Precepts  or  Commands  ;  that  only  being  capable  of  receiving 
Of  perceiving  Commands.  The  motions  or  state  of  the  body  are 
matter  of  Command,  only  as  tliey  are  subject  lo  the  soul,  and 
connected  with  its  acts.  But  now  the  soul  has  no  other  faculty 
whereby  it  can,  in  the  tnost  direct  and  proper  sense,  conHeul, 
yield  to,  or  comply  with  any  Command,  but  the  faculty  of  ibc 

ekBie*  rfmiiein,  or  in  the  voluntary  ostaUishment  df  inlecedEnts.  By  "  coiistrahit" 
and  "  compulBiun,"  ne  mean  a  phVBical  intcrleraDCp  with  ihe  free  agent  in  Ui  atf 
tf  thrice,  in  Buch  a  ecnae,  oa  that  the  choree  would  not  be  Iht  genidne  ^tet  tf  At 
tniMit;  tjt,  that  the  nature  of  tho  frait  ahonid  not  cerrtipdndirjth  the  natDretd'tha 
ttoe  j  but  some  oxtraneoUH  fbtcc  interpoaing  would  make  the  nature  of  tbs  vdi* 
tion  to  bo  diSererit  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  or  ilispoailion,  which  otbenriM 
IVoaldbe  its  immediate  ciubf. 

IS.  Divine  inHuencc  js  admitted  to  bo  requiailc,  in  order  to  prepare  the  slaU 
of  tkt  mind  for  n  right  choice,  even  as  a  good  tree  ia  requisite  for  gooi  &uil ;  tml 
thia  is  no  interference  with  tit  net  ^  iihaia  itself,  nor  haa  it  Ihe  leaal  ICDduucy  (a 
bronk  tbe  connection  between  motive  and  choice,  or  between  tlic  wind  and  ita 
Totitioo. — Such  ir^flatncr,  indeed,  forms  one  glorious  link  of  Ihe  decreiite  cbaia, 
wiuchthewvotojgn  Governor  hniestnhliBhed  as  bo  manvanloeedente;  and  a  rffftt 
_!_._.  !_     .. .■...  !■ ...._,  .!...  I       fonnedan    -   '  ■'        -    --'---• 


__..«,  in  ■.free  agent  thus  divinely  influenced, ,, _ 

■ad  i>nim[ielled  r£r«I  which  foUawsby  a  nMctithfofoonscijuenco.  In  other.  .._, 
U>  bad  cAofet  can  posBibly  follow,  but  byafallurein  the  cmiw,  the  mind  or  diapori- 
tion  itsslf. 

13.  tin  this  principle  it  is,  that  tbe  sovereign  Bnng  himself 


chtnce.    The  imirce  from  which  the  act  of  chiuce  proceeds  is  perfccllyeood,  (an 
hifiaiNv  holy  nature)  and  the  cmutcHsit  between  this  cause  and  thenflcct.iriitA 

19  a  ri^ht  fhoicc,  is  infallibly  and  iii  the  nature  of  things  necossarily  a 


_,.!r  admit,  or  suspcci,  an  wror  iu  hiBchoicf.  however  BtB«t 

Ins  (repdom  I  anilhpnee  wo  bavo  0  firm  |;iound  ofcunlidonce,  thai  ( he  Ju^e  of 
Ihe  wWiIh  ?anli  mil  do  rigla. 

14.  Thf>  three  qualiGcatiODa  mentioned  belong  lo  man  sen /niagcni;  hiAWt 
must  not  eonfaund  this  idonwiih  that  of  s  nitject  ^mwat  gatcmmcnl  Ad  inAJnt 
may  be  the  aubjwt  of  povcmmcnt,  Iwth  human  anti  divine  ;  hut  cannot  bo,  pf^ 
pcrlyapFttkinf!,  a  ft«c  Bgcnl,  Here  U  follows,  that  the  firil  of  the  quulificaliOBi 
roontioncd  olMie  is  mscntial  to  constitute  ■  subject  of  niuriif  jTorcmnintt,  in  tbetMMt 
«xtcn«ve  Rcnae  of  the  term,  hut  in  order  to  coneiiluto  that  class  of  subjects  wbn 
ue  otw  ,fVer  ■gfl'tf,  th«  other  two  arc  essential. 

15,  When  these  Ikree  qnaliBcations  are  found  in  any  free  agent,  nolUiig  mm 
U  rtqiiuite  to  constitute  mini  eiUgaiien.  An  tnd  is  proposed — miiru  fitmly  coB- 
oeolM  with  that  end  are  «flbrd«],  and  roquired  to  be  used — those  means  are  p^ 
ric^y  in  tht  ptiBir  of  iho  aiienl — who  is  also/rcr  from  all  conitrainl  am)  compdt 
•Ion  in  hi*  ad  ijf  tktiei.  If  Ihne  quatilioDtions  are  not  sulfleieni  mcrdb/  Is  eMM 
wo  are  fully  persuaded  nothing  can  be  sudicieQl. — As  lo  the  notion,  that  iiaw 
•WRif  Is  necMearyio  consUiute  moral  ohhgation,  which  is  maintained  alik*  bf 
■nany  Aiminians  ami  most  Aniinomiane,  (for  eittemes  will  aorncUmes  meet)  OW 
Jiiitlior  nbimdnntlv  dfmnnFtrat^'i  it«  f\iil|ii*  and  ahstird  contradicllons.— W. 
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will ;  and  it  is  by  this  (acuity  only,  that  the  soul  can  directly 
disobey,  or  refuse  compliance  :  (or  the  very  notions  of  consent^ 
mg^  ytdding^  accepting^  comflying^  refusings  rtjectitig^  Lc.  are, 
according  to  the  meaning  ol  the  terms,  nothmg  but  certain  acts 
of  the  wm.  Obedience,  in  theprimar}'  nature  of  it,  is  the  sub- 
mitting and  yielding  of  the  will  of  one  to  the  will  of  another. 
Disobedience  is  the  not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  will  of 
the  commanded,  to  the  manilesled  will  of  the  commander.  Odier 
acts  that  are  not  the  acts  of  the  will,  hs  certain  motions  of  the 
body  and  alterations  in  the  soul,  are  Obedience  or  Disobedi- 
ence only  indirectly,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  state  or  ac- 
tions of  the  will  according  to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So 
that  it  is  manifest,  the  will  itself  may  be  required  :  and  the  be- 
inff  of  a  eood  will  is  the  most  proper,  direct,  and  immediate 
subject  of  Command  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  prescribed  or  re- 
quired by  Command  or  Precept,  nothing  can  ;  for  other  things 
can  be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are 
the  fruits  of  a  good  will. 

Carol,  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  will,  or  a  series 
of  acts,  one  following  another,  and  one  the  effect  of  another, 
the  first  and  determmmg  act  is  properly  the  subject  of  Com- 
mand, and  not  only  the  consequent  acts,  which  are  dependent 
upon  it.  Yea,  this  more  especially  is  that  to  which  Command 
or  Precept  has  a  proper  respect ;  because  it  is  this  act  that  deter- 
mines the  whole  affair :  in  this  act  the  Obedience  or  Disobedi- 
ence lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  the  consequent  acts  being  all 
ffovemed  and  determined  by  it  This  governing  act  must  be 
uie  proper  object  of  Precept,  or  none. 

CoroL  %  It  also  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that 
if  there  be  any  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts 
of  choice  in  tne  case,  directing  and  determining  what  the  acts 
of  the  will  shall  be ;  that  act  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be 
subject  to  any  Command  or  Precept,  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever, either  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely. 
Such  acts  cannot  be  subject  to  Commands  directly^  because 
they  are  no  actis  of  the  will ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to 
all  acts  of  the  will,  determining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts  : 
they  not  being  acts  of  the  will,  there  can  be  in  them  no  con- 
sent to,  or  compliance  with  any  Command.  Neither  can  they 
be  sufaject  to  Command  or  Precept  indirectly  or  remotely ;  for 
they  are  not  so  much  as  the  effects  or  consequences  of  the 
will,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts.  So  that  if  there  be  any 
Obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the  soul,  determining  all  vo* 
litions,  it  is  an  act  of  Obedience  wherein  the  will  has  no  con- 
cern at  all ;  it  preceding  every  act  of  will.  And  therefore,  if 
the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys  in  thb  act,  it  is  wholly  invo- 
luntarily ;  there  is  no  wilUng  Obedience  or  rebellion,  no  compli- 
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once  or  opposition  of  the  will  in  the  affair :  and  what  BOrt  of 
Obedience  or  rebellion  is  this  ( 

And  thus  the  Armini/in  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
consisting  in  the  soul's  determnung  its  own  acts  of  will,  instead 
of  being  e§sf:ntial  to  moral  ugciicy,  and  to  men  being  the  sub- 
jecU  of  moral  government,  is  utterly  inconsistent  wilK  it.  For 
if  the  soul  detcrmuiea  all  its  act>  of  will,  it  is  therein  subject  lo  i 
ao  Command  or  moral  government,  as  hiiR  been  now  observed  ; 
because  its  original  determining  act  is  no  act  of  will  or  choice, 
it  bemg  prior,  by  the  supposition,  to  every  act  of  will.  And 
ihe  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  Command  in  the  act  of  the 
will  itself,  which  depends  on  the  foregoing  determining  act  and 
is  determined  by  it ;  in  as  much  as  this  is  necesdary,  being  the 
nocessdry  consequence  and  etfect  of  that  prior  determining 
act,  which  is  not  voluntary.  Nor  can  the  man  be  the  subject 
of  Command  or  government  in  his  external  actions  i  because 
these  are  all  necessary,  being  the  necessary  effects  of  the  acts 
of  the  will  themselves.  So  that  mankind,  according  to  this 
scheme,  are  subjects  of  Command  or  moral  government  in  no- 
thing at  all  -,  and  all  their  moral  agency  is  entirely  excluded, 
and  no  room  is  left  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  the  Arminian  scheme,  and  not  that  of  (he  CiU- 
viniitB,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  and 
with  all  use  of  laws,  precepts,  prohibitions,  promises,  or  threot- 
enings.  Neither  is  there  any  way  whatsoever  to  make  their 
principles  consist  with  these  things.  For  if  it  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  prior  determining  act  of  the  soul,  preceding  the  acts 
of  the  will,  but  that  voiitiona  arc  events  thai  come  to  paw  by 
pure  accident,  without  aii^  determining  cause,  this  is  moat  pal> 
publy  inconsi;jtent  with  ail  use  of  laws  and  precepts ;  fur  nittliing 
is  more  plain  than  that  laws  can  be  of  no  use  to  direct  and  re- 
gulate perfect  accident :  which,  by  the  supposition  of  its  being 
Eure  accident,  is  in  no  case  regulated  by  any  thing  preceding  ; 
ut  happens  this  way  or  that,  perfectly  by  chance,  witliout  any 
cause  or  rule.  The  perfect  uselessness  of  laws  and  pre(»)pta 
also  follows  from  the  Arminian  notion  of  indifference,  as  essea* 
tial  to  that  liberty  which  is  requiiiite  to  virtue  or  vice.  For  tfat 
end  of  laws  is  to  hind  to  one  side ;  and  the  end  of  Conimiuidi 
is  to  turn  the  will  one  way  :  and  therefore  they  are  of  no  ow, 
unless  they  turn  or  bias  the  will  that  way.  But  if  liberty  consisto  ia 
indifference,  then  liicir  biassing  thf  will  one  way  only,  dcstron 
liberty  ;  as  it  puu  the  will  out  of  equihbriuni.  So  that  the  will 
having  a  bias,  through  the  influence  of  binding  luw  laid  upQO 
it,  is  not  wholly  left  tn  itself,  to  determine  itself  which  way  it  will, 
without  inltuencG  from  without 

II.  Having  shewn  that  the  will  itself,  especially  in  ihoM 
acts  which  arc  original,  leading  and  determining  in  any  case. 
is  Uie  proper  subject  of  Precept  and  Command — and  not  oah 
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those  alterations  in  the  body,  &c.  which  are  the  efiecta  of  the 
will — 1  now  proceed  in  the  second  place  to  observe,  that  the 
very  oppoeitioii  or  delect  of  the  will  itaelf,  in  its  original  and 
determining  act  in  the  case,  to  a  thing  proposed  or  command- 
ed, or  its  failing  of  compliance,  implies  a  moral  inability  to  that 
tliiiii;  ;  <^T,  in  c.ihor  words,  whenever  a  Command  requires  a 
L-srlaui  BlMtc  or  act  of  the  will,  and  the  person  commanded, 
notwitb»lai>diBa|j(jhiU«iMMQ^a«d-Ji|fi  rimirr'-' 

f  in  fAi-  nj^-.-**—  -"•-  —  •— "-'ti 

This  is  manifest  from  what  was  observed  in  the  first  part, 
concerning  the  nature  of  moral  inability,  as  distingubhed  from 
natural :  where  it  was  observed,  that  a  man  may  then  be  said 
to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is  under  the  influ- 
ence or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of 
inclination,  under  such  circumstances  imd  views.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, from  what  has  been  before  proved,  that  the  will  is  always, 
and  in  every  individual  act,  necessarily  determined  by  the  strong- 
est motive*  ;  and  so  is  always  unable  to  go  aguinst  the  motive, 
which,  all  things  considered,  has  now  the  greatest  strength  and 
advantage  to  move  the  will, — But  not  further  to  insist  on  these 
things,  the  truth  of  the  position  now  laid  down,  rit.  that  when 

*  Ourauthor  doea  not  mean  by  "  tnntive,"  Ihe  oijcti  preMDteil  totheioind 
accotdins  io  ila  intrinatc  worth  ;  bul  he  take*  inU>  the  account  sIbo  the  itatt  of 
the  TDiaa  itMir,  in  reference  to  that  object,  according  to  which  will  be  the  appiar- 
*nc(  of  il.  Therefore,  Btiicll;  speaking,  the  motiot,  as  he  has  intimated  at  the 
commeocenienl  of  this  work,  denoCes  lit  ebjtcl  ta  it  ilandi  in  1^  run  0/  lAc  mind. 
If  we  do  not  maintain  this  ihninction,  the  dispute  will  soon  degenerate  into  «  con- 
fined logomachy  |  and  we  should  be  forced,  in  defending  this  poution — that  the 
will  is  "  DHcessanly  determined  by  the  sttongeat  motive" — to  adopt  thie,  the 
Most  absurd  of  all  concudone,  that  the  will  of  every  man  in  the  present  state 
■IwaiTB  cbooM*  what  is  really  best,  or  never  em  in  ita  electiona.  Whcrcaa  (he  world 
ia  full  of  errors  and  delusionB  ;  things  the  moat  eieellent  in  Ihepiselvpa,  arc  com- 
monly rejected,  and  others  the  most  worthless  nre  urefernid.  But  Ibis  could  not 
happen,  except  on  thia  principle,  that  the  rnUy  of  wcirth  differs,  in  thoae  instan- 
ces, from  the  app*<wwKt  of  it  In  such  cases,  the  d\fferetut  is  doI  in  the  object, 
but  in  the  mind,  when  the  choice  takes  place.  For  instance  ;  snppoae  the  bless- 
ed God  in  his  true  character  aa  revealed  in  the  scripturee,  the  chief  and  an  un- 
changeable good,  be  proposed  to  the  contemplation  of  a  wicked  man,  and  his 
will  T^etii  \iiaX  good.  Now,  as  the  mind  is  incapable  of  rpjecling  a  good,  or  of 
choosing  an  evil,  attach  ;  il  is  plain,  that  the  proper  and  immpdiate  cause  of  dU"- 
ference  between  the  reality  and  the  appearance  of  good,  is  in  the  alale  of  the 
mind.  Here  lies  the  esaence  of  an  erroneous  iboice, — th^  will  preferring  an  ob- 
ject which  is  apporcnllif  bul  not  rtoXlii  preferable.  Hence  it  followa  inmagaUy, 
that  the  alute  a/  Vu  wind  is  the  true  and  proper  souice  of  a  right  and  wrong 
choice.  This  is  it  tiiat  influences  the  oppconmci  of  an  object,  so  as  to  stand  in 
the  afiprehension  and  practical  judgment  of  the  mind  as  worse  or  better  than  it 
naU)i  is.  Therefore,  the  tnii  tiau  ef  tht  miml  and  the  rtat  ilatt  of  the  Mtct  ef 
eheict,  united,  are  the  genuine  parents  of  the  tbjttUvtBpBtaran't  in  the  inind,  mo- 
rally conudered,  or  according  to  the  quahlica  of  good  and  nvil  j  and  thia  off 
spimg — oBjecTiiE  arpzaBiince — ia  what  our  anthor  calla  "  the  aljongesl  nioi 
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the  will  is  opposite  to,  or  failiDg  of  a  compliance  witli  a  thing 
in  its  original  determination  or  act,  it  is  not  able  to  compl}',  ap> 
pears  by  the  conBideration  of  these  two  things. 

1.  The   will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  lead- 
ing act  or  inclination,  and  when  actually  under  \K'i  influences,  is 
not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  contrary,  to  make  an  alteration,  __, 
in  order  to  a  compliance.     The  incliniitionJi 
itself ;  and   that   Ibr  j' " 


I 

i 
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hcfinei  or  Ahmwrn'^ 

I  11  cannot  choose,  all  things  now  considere 

the  oilier  way,  and  so  cannot  choose  to  be  made  to  go  t[ie 
other  way.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  is  now  sincerely  in- 
clined to  change  itself  to  a  difierent  inclination,  is  to  suppose 
the  mind  is  now  truly  inclined  otherwise  than  it  is  now  inclined. 
The  will  may  oppose  some  future  remote  act  that  it  is  exposed 
to,  but  not  its  own  present  act. 

2.  As  it  is  imposBil)le  that  the  will  should  comply  with  the 
thing  commanded  with  respect  to  its  leading  act,  by  any  act 
of  ils  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  leading  taid 
original  act,  or  after  it  has  actually  come  under  the  influence 
of  that  determining  choice  or  inclination  ,■  so  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  determined  In  a  ooaiplimtce  by  any  foregoing  act ; 
for,  by  the  very  supposition,  Uiere  is  no  foregoing  act ;  the 
Opposite  or  non-complying  act  being  thai  act  which  is  or^*-' 
»a/  and  determining  in  the  case.  Therefore  it  must  be  so, 
that  if  this  first  determining  act  be  found  non-complying,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  command,  the  mind  is  morally  unable  to 
obey.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to  suppose  it 
to  be  able  to  determine  and  cause  its  Jir»t  determining  act  to 
be  otherwise,  and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regu- 
late its^r«(  governing  and  regulating  act,  which  is  absiud) 
for  it  is  to  suppose  a  prior  act  of  the  will,  detennining  its  fint 
determining  act ;  that  is,  an  acl  prior  to  tho  first,  and  leadi 
and  governing  the  original  and  governing  act  of  ail ;  t  '  '  ' 
H  contradiction. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  tliat  although  the  mind  I 
any  ability  to  will  contrary  tu  what  it  does  will,  in  the  o 
and  leading  net  of  the  will,  because  there  is  supposed  t^<  _ 
no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise,  and  the  will 
cannot  immediately  change  itself,   because  it  cannot  at  pi^ 
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present  lo  forbear  to  proceed  to  action,  and  taking  lii 
deliberalioii ;  which  may  be  an  occasion  of  the  change 
incliitatinn. 


I  answer,  (1.)  In  ilii?  objection,  »Imi  soi^ins  lo  !•«.•  forgot- 
ten which  was  obsorvo^l  before,  r.-r.  iliax  ihe  deiennining  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  is  its^'lf  a!i  act  of  the  w  ill  : 
and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  tiio  uiliiii  exercises  ability  and 
tieedom,  then  this,  by  the  supposition,  must  be  all  that  c.in  be 
commanded  or  required  by  precept.  And  if  lliis  aoi  be  tlie 
cominanding  act,  then  all  that  his  been  ob>erved  concerning 
the  commanding  act  of  tlie  will  roin/iisis  xriu\  Vim  the  very 
want  of  it  is  a  moral  inability  ti^  exert  i«,  k'l'.  (0.)  We  are 
speaking  concerning  the  first  and  loa  lini;  act  of  the  will  about 
the  affair;  and  if  deteiminins  to  deliboraie,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  proceed  immediately  witiiout  deliberating,  be  the  first  and 
leading  act ;  or  whether  it  be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act 
before  it,  which  determines  that ;  or  whatever  be  the  original 
and  leading  act;  still  the  foregoing  proof  stajids  good,  that 
the  non-compliance  of  the  leading  act  implies  moral  inability  to 
comply. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral 
inability  equal,  and  sup|>ose  men  morally  unable  to  will  otluT- 
wise  than  they  actually  do  will,  in  all  cases,  and  equally  so  in 
every  instance. — In  answer  to  this  objection,  1  desire  two  things 
may  be  observed. 

Firsts  That  if  by  being  equally  imablc,  be  meant,  as 
.  really  unable  ;  then,  so  far  as  the  inability  is  merely  moral,  it 
is  true ;  the  will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral  necessity, 
and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  properly 
in  one  case  as  another  ;  as,  I  humbly  cojiceive,  has  been  per- 
fectly and  abundantly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  in 
the  precedmg  part  of  this  essay.  But  yet,  in  some  respect, 
the  inability  may  be  said  to*  be  greater  in  some  instances  than 
others:  though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable,  (if  moral  in- 
ability can  truly  be  called  inability,)  yet  he  may  be  further 
from  being  able  to  do  some  things  than  others.  As  it  is  in 
things,  which  men  are  naturally  unable  to  do.  A  person, 
whose  strength  is  no  more  than  sutficient  to  lift  the  weight  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  is  as  truly  and  really  unable  to  lift  one 
hundred  and  one  pounds,  as  ten  thousand  poinids  ;  but  yet  he 
is  further  from  being  able  to  lift  the  latter  weiglit  than  the 
former ;  and  so,  according  to  the  common  use  oi  speech,  has 
a  greater  inability  for  it.  So  it  is  in  moral  inability.  A  man 
is  truly  morally  unable  to  choose  contrary  to  a  present  inclina- 
tion, which  in  the  least  degree  prevails  ;  or,  contrary  to  that 
motive,  which,  all  things  considered,  has  strength  and  ad- 
vantage now  to  move  the  will,  in  the  least  degree,  superior 
to  all  other  motives  in  view  :  but  yet  he  is  further  firom  ability 
to  resist  a  very  strong  habit,  and  a  violent  and  deeply  rooted 
inclination,  or  a  motive  vastly  exceeding  all  others  in  strength. 
And  again,   the  Inability  nmy,  in  «omc  re^p'^rt*?,  be  '*aTlo^! 
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^. ter  in  some  instances  than  otherG,  as  it  may  be  more  ge- 
neral and  extensive  to  all  acts  of  that  kind.  So  men  may  be 
said  to  be  unable  in  a  difierent  sense,  and  to  be  further  from 
inorai  abUity,  who  have  that  moral  Inability  wliich  ie  gentral 
and  hahituat,  than  they  who  have  only  that  Inability  which  \s 
occmiomd  and  particular.*  Thus  in  cases  of  natural  Inabili- 
ty ;  he  that  is  born  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  see,  in  a 
different  manner,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from  beine 
able  to  see,  than  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient  cIoim 
or  mist. 

And  besides,  that  which  was  observed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  discourse,  concerning  the  Inability  which  attends  a  strong 
and  settled  habit,  should  be  here  remembered ;  tiz.  that  a  fixed 
habit  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  moral  Inability,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  occasional  volition,  namely,  tliat  endea- 
vours to  avoid  future  volitions  of  that  kind  which  are  agree- 
able to  such  a  habit,  much  more  frequently  and  commonly 
prove  vain  and  insuSicienl.  For  itiough  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  any  sincere  endeavours  against  a  present  choice,  yet 
there  may  be  against  volitions  of  that  kind,  when  viewed  at  a 
distance.  A  person  may  desire  and  use  means  to  prevent  fu- 
ture exercises  of  a  certain  inclination  ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may 
wish  the  habit  might  be  removed ;  but  his  desires  and  endeii* 
vonrs  may  be  inetlectual.  The  man  may  be  said  in  some  sense 
to  be  unable  ;  yea,  even  as  the  word  unable  is  a  relative  (em, 
and  has  relation  to  ineffectual  endeavours ;  yet  not  with  regard 
to  present,  but  remote  endeavours. 

Secondly,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  what  was 
observed  before,  tlial  indeed  no  Inability  whatsoever,  which  bt 
merely  moral,  is  properly  called  by  the  name  of  Inabilitu ;  and 
that  m  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may  bo  saki 
to  have  a  thing  m  his  power,  if  he  has  it  at  his  election  ;  and 
he  cannot  be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  can, 
if  ho  now  pleases,  or  whenever  ho  has  a  proper,  direct,  and 
immediate  desire  for  it.  As  to  tho^e  desires  and  rndeavoun 
that  may  be  against  the  exercises  of  n  strong  hubJi,  with  tt- 
gard  to  which  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  Umm 
cxerciites,  tliey  are  remote  desires  and  endeavours  lu  two  n» 
spects.  First,  as  to  time ;  they  are  never  against  present  vo- 
ltti<»u,  but  only  against  volitions  of  such  a.  kind,  when  viewed 
at  a  <liHtance.  Secondhjy  as  to  their  nature ;  these  opptwhe 
desires  are  not  directly  and  properly  against  the  Imbil  and  in- 
elioatifm  itself,  or  the  volitions  in  which  it  is  exercised;  fi>r 
these,  in  themselves  considered,  arc  agreeable;  but  ogaitwl 
something  else  that  attends  them,  or  is  their  consequence  ;  Uie 
nppoaition  of  the  mind  is  levelled  entirely  aguiiiMt  tiiis;   itmvo- 
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litions  themselves  are  not  at  all  opposed  directly,  and  for  their 
own  sake  ;  but  only  indirectly  and  remotely,  on  the  account  of 
somethinsforeign. 

III.  Though  tlie  opposition  of  the  will  itself,  or  the  very 
want  of  will  to  a  thing  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inability 
to  that  thing ;  yet,  if  it  be,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  the 
being  of  a  good  state  or  act  of  will  is  a  thing  most  properly 
required  by  Command ;  then,  in  some  cases,  such  a  state  or  act 
of  will  may  pr<iperly  be  required,  which  at  present  is  not,  and 
which  may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded.  And  there- 
fore those  things  may  properly  be  command^'d  for  which  men 
have  a  moral  Inability. 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  will,  may  U;  requirr;fl  by  Com- 
mand, as  docs  not  already  exist.  For  if  that  volition  only 
may  be  commanded  to  be,  which  already  is,  there  could  be  no 
use  of  Precept :  Commands  in  all  ca.se«»  would  be  perfectly 
vain  and  im|K'rtinent.  And  not  only  may  such  a  will  be  re- 
quired as  is  wanting  beforr;  the  Comniaiid  is  givrn.  but  ;j|-o 
such  as  may  pos^ibly  be  wanting  afterwards  :  t-uf.h  a^  th<;  f;v!ii- 
bition  of  the  Command  may  not  ^x:  efl<:':tual  to  pf/rlii'/;  f,r  *:r- 
cite.  Otherwise,  no  such  thing  as  dmA^^Af-M^J:  to  a  \fri\pi:f  aii/1 
rightful  Command  is  possible  in  am  caf»c  :  and  th':r<:  «•.  />'>  Ki»Mi 
possible,  wherein  there  can  Ur  a  fauJty  ^it^At^^i-Jtw.* .  WiukS^ 
Arminians  cannot  affirm,  corwisst'.-utiy  with  xhtnt  i/naniAt:  :  {*n 
this  makes  OlK^Ji'.'Uce  to  JU«^t  a/id  \a<j^\^t  (^owm^u^it  aJwavt 
necesMary.  and  di^f/bf^ience  im^je^^ju't*:.  Ai^d  t/j  ^h*:  AftkinUu/ 
woul d  o verth ro w  h i rn »e  1 1  y Kr Wxrig  iL'r  ^  *^\  yj:  f ; '  i»  «r  <*  f  •:  ^pf^u . 
which  he  50  «tr*-fjuoij->lv  dwjieis- »£2.  I'-.ct  j-tw  i;»»j  (y*/UisiMud 
are  con-:i«»ient  with  fiece;»>sit\ . 

If  merelv  that  In'di>})iiv  wij]  •rArub*:  f^if^AfhOk^rnfA:.  »hK:h 
is  implied  in  tlie  opp^^tsition  or  d»fi*3CT  vf  lu*  .uiiitjon.  rtrmaiii- 
ing  after  the  Comniar»d  Vi  exiiitj:-.«3C.  » •»».!:  %» i^kMjfi*:-**  ijwa}}- 
carricrs  that  in  it  which  eicubet  11.  ij\  u**^'  iij»i«..'i  i.:i«  more 
wickedness  tliere  is  in  a  uian'b  tieu^..  bv  ^^  uw^tu  m  lay 
inclination  to  evil  the  ^sxiiMift^.  aiid  O;  mj  UkwAi  tne  fnor*:.  tr**:/ 1 
fore,  has  he  of  nt'^raJ  Inaiiiiifi.  10  uk-  g'yxl  r*^4Uif^J.  ilih 
moral  Inability  c^rnsisliiii;  in  iti*r  bir*rijgilj  oi  iuft  trwl  in- 
clination, is  the  vi^' tiling  wii*;rein  ia^  wjck«xln<.'bb  con&ifeir  : 
and  yet^  ^CJiyf>rdiD2  to  Anfunuen  pruifjjpleb.  it  niunt  U;  «t 
thing  incon*Ei»t'^n!  wiijj  wy:khfdu*^b^ -,  arid  b}  tiow  inucli  the 
more  be  faa^  of  it,  bv  vj  much  «  h<ir  the  furtlifrr  from  wicktid- 
ness. 

Therefore,  on  the  wi«oiib.  it  ui  uiandifrii.  tiiat  ni«xaJ  Inabi- 
lity alone  fwiiif;h  cousuns  in  dutincluiatioii;  never  renderr^  anv 
thing  impr«:^>erly  tlie  subject  luatv^r  of  Precept  or  Coifiinand, 
and  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  dis<ibedience.  or  wmI  <rf 
ronfbnnity  to  a  coniniand. 
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Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capa- 
city, or  external  hindrance  (which  alone  is  properly  called 
Inability)  without  doubt  wholly  excuses,  or  makes  a  thii^ 
impoperly  the  matter  of  Command.  If  men  are  excused  from 
domg  or  acting  any  good  thing,  sumKNied  to  be- commanded, 
it  must  be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  not  In  the 
will  itself,  but  either  in  the  capacity  of  understanding,  or  body, 
or  outward  circumstances.— Here  two  or  three  things  may  be 
observed, 

L  As  to  spiritual  acts,  or  any  ffood  thing  in  the  state  or 
immine^nt  acts  of  the  will  itself,  or oithe  affections, (which  aie 
only  certain  modes  of  the  exercise  of  the  will)  if  persons  are 
justly  exculHBd,  it  must  be  through  want  of  capacity  in  the 
natural  faculty  or  understanding.      Thus  the  scaie  spiritual 
;^::        duties,  or  holy  affecticmd  and  exercises  of  heart,  eamiot  be 
required  of  men,  as  may  be  of  angels ;  the  capaci^  Hi  under- 
I  ^ .  standing  being  so  much  inferior.    So  men  cannot  be  teqnired 
*''-  to  love  those  amiable  persons,  whom  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see,  or  hear  o^  or  know  in  any  way  agreeaUe  to  the 
natural  state  and  capacity  of  the  human  understanding.    Bnt 
the  insufficiency  of  motives  will  not  excuse.;  unless  their, 
being  insufficient  arises  not  from  the  moral  state  of  tlw  wffl  or 
Er  -  inclination  itself,  but  from  the  state  of  th^  natural  understand^ 

^  iog.^  The  great  kindness  and  generosity  of  another  may  be  % 

motive  insufficient  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  person  thsfit 
receives  the  kindness,  through  his  vile  and  ungrateful  temper:, 
in  this  case,  the  insufficiency  of  the  motive  arises  fiom  the 
'  state  of  the  will  or  inclination  of  heart,  and  does  not  at  sJI 
excuse.  But  if  this  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  grati- 
tude, being  unknown,  there  being  no  means  of  information  ade- 
quate to  the  state  and  measure  of  the  person^s  faculties,  this  in* 
sufficiency  is  attended  with  a  natural  Inability,  which  entirely 
excuses  it. 

2.  As  to  such  motions  of  body,  or  exercises  and  alterations 
of  mind,  wiiich  do  not  consist  in  the  imminent  acts  or  state  of 
the  will  itself — but  are  supposed  to  be  required  as  effects  of 
the  will,  in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  want  of  a  capacity  €£ 
understanding — that  Inability,  and  that  only,  excuses,  wbicfa 
consists  in  want  of  connection  between  them  and  the  will.  If 
tlie  will  fiiUy  complies,  and  the  proposed  effect  does  not  prove, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  ^iili  his  vo- 
lition, the  man  is  perfectly  excused ;  he  has  a  natural  Inability 
to  the  thing  required.  For  the  will  itself,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  all  that  enn  ho  directly  and  immediately  required  by 
Command ;  ainl  other  things  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
vrith  the  will.  If  therefore,  there  be  a  full  compliance  of  will, 
the  person  has  done  his  duty  :  and  if  olhor  thine-!  d'>  not  prove 
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to  be  connected  with  his  volition,  that  is  not  criminally  owing  to 
him. 

3.  Both  these  kinds  of  natural  Inability,  and  all  Inability 
that  excuses,  may  be  resolved  into  one  thing ;  namely,  want 
of  natuiai  capacity  or  strength  ;  eithc  r  capacity  of  understand- 
ing, or  external  strength.  For  when  ihere  are  external  de- 
fects and  obstacles,  they  wouid  be  no  obstacles,  were  it  not 
for  tlie  imperfection  and  limitations  of  understanding  and 
strength. 

CoroL  If  things  for  which  men  have  a  moral  Inability 
may  properly  be  the  matter  of  Precept  or  Command,  tiien  they 
may  also  of  invitation  and  counsel.  Commands  and  invitations 
come  very  mi'ch  to  the  same  thing  ;  the  diflerence  is  only  cir- 
cumstantial :  Commands  are  as  much  a  manifestation  of  the 
will  of  him  that  speaks^,  as  mvitations,  and  as  much  testimo- 
nies of  cipect  ition  of  compliance.  The  difference  between 
them  lies  in  nothing  that  touches  the  aflair  in  hand.  The  main 
difference  between  CommaJid  and  m\itation  consists  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  will  of  him  who  commands  or  invites.  In 
the  latter  it  is  his  kindness^  the  goodness  from  which  his  will 
arises :  in  the  former  it  is  his  authorift/.  But  whatever  be  the 
ground  of  will  in  him  that  speaks,  or  the  enforcement  of  what 
he  says,  yet  s(»cing  neither  his  will  nor  his  expectation  is  any 
more  testified  in  the  one  case  than  the  other:  therefore,  a 
person  being  directed  fcy  invitation ^  is  no  more  an  evidence  of 
insincerity  in  him  that  directs — in  manifesting  either  a  will,  or 
expectation  which  he  has  not — than  a  person  being  known  to 
be  morally  unable  to  do  what  he  is  directed  by  command^  is  an 
evidence  of  insincerity.  So  that  all  this  grand  objection  of 
Arminians  against  the  Inability  of  fallen  men  to  exert  faith  in 
Christ,  or  to  perform  other  spiritual  duties,  from  the  sincerity 
of  Code's  counsels  and  invitations,  must  be  without  force.* 

*  On  the  subject  of  Sincerity  or  Insincerity  in  prohibitions,  commands,  coun- 
sels, invitations^  and  tho  like,  in  cases  where  God  foreknows  that  the  event  will 
nut  take  place  by  the  comphance  of  the  moral  agent  addres:«ed,  we  may  rcniuik 
a  few  particulars  in  aJdition  to  oui  author's  reasoning : 

1.  The  sincer  ty  of  prohibitions  and  commands,  counsels  and  invitations,  and 
the  like,  isfomvUd — not  in  the  event  of  tldngs  as  good  or  bad,  or  the  k.toicledt^e  of 
events,  or  the  purpose  ihsii  secures  some,  or  the  i>cc£55./y  of  consequence  from 
which  otiiers  fl  iw,  nor  in  the  moral  abiUty  of  tiic  agent,  but — in  tho  tKry  nt^iire  and 
tewlency  of  the  things  themsehes  which  arc  prohibited,  cinmanded,  or  proposed, 
as  i^ffOil  or  evUf  eitrrt:r  irtirinskaUyf  if  of  a  moral  nature,  or  cIsl>  rilativehff  if  of  possi- 
tive  appointment.     Therefore, 

2.  Whether  tlic  event  b?  compliance  or  ntm-complianco,  the  command,  or  in- 
vitation, &c.  is  ptrfettly  sincere.  For,  in  truth,  thos»^  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
tet^naniea  respecting  tho  goodness  or  badness  of  the  things  in  quctFtion,  in  the 
sense  before  mentioned,  and  the  consequent  obligaiions  of  the  agent  re.'«{>ecting 
them,  under  a  forfeiture  either  declared  or  implied.     Consr>(^uently, 

3.  Insincerity  can  attach  to  a  command  only  on  supposition  that  the  goodneat 
or  badaess  of  the  evetU  were  the  ground  of  the  sigi'ified  will,  while  at  the  iT"*** 
time  another  events  diverse  from  that  which  actually  takes  place,  was  purpouA 
the  same  will.     But. 
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That  Smcerity  of  Dewea  and  Endeaoovr;  toAtcA  **  «  .. 

to  exaue  m  the  Non-performance  of  T^mgi  m  themaehM 
goodfparticidarly  conndered. 

It  is  much  imieted  on  by  many,  that  some  metit  though 
they  are  not  able  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  aoch-W  repent-  - 
aiic€  of  sin,  love  to  God,  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Chiirt  n  ex- 
hibited and  o&red  in  the  gospel,  Jic  yet  may  nnceidj  dence 
and  endeaTOor  after  these  things;  and  therefoie  imHt  be  ex- 
cnaed ;  it  bcdng  unreaaooaMe  to  olame  them  Ibr.jfte.ODJaww 
of  Uioae  things,  wbidt  they  sincerely  deaiie  and  eodavroor  to 
do  but  cannot  Concerning  this  matter  -  the  fblloiraig  thingf 
may  be  obaerred. 

1,  What  is  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  gross 
alMurdity;  even  that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  dusire 
those  sinritual  duties  of  love,  acceptance,  clioicc,  rejection,  • 
&C.  cooBiBtiogin  the  exercise  of  the  will  itself,  or  in  the  dispo- 
ration  and  mclmation  of  the  heart;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  per- 
form or  exert  them.  This  is  absurd,  because  it  is  absurd  to 
stwpose  that  a  man  should  directly,  properly  and  sincerely 
incline  to  have  Eui  incUnation,  which  at  the  same  lime  is  con- . 
tntif  to  his  inclination :  for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be 
inclwed  to  that  which  he  is  inclined  to.  If  a  man,  in  the  state 
t'^  •  and  acts  of  bis  will  and  inclination,  properly  and  directly  falls 
in  with  those  duties,  he  therein  performs  them  :  for  the  duties 
themselves  consist  in  that  very  thing ;  they  consist  in  the  state 
and  acts  of  the  will  being  so  formed   and   directed.     If  the 

4.  Strictl;8poiiking,nontnl>,a8BUch,aretbeabject8of  purpoie;  lull  isllwi. 
the  purpose  reapects  the  good  anluedtnti,  whereby  sood  eventa,  follotritig  bj  n» 
reasily  orconBequence,  are  intkllihiv  arcured.      Beiidcs, 

5.  II  IB  highly  absurd,  as  must  appear  from  the  iiaturoof  law  and  oUi|atiaB, 
to  Buppose  that  the  nnceritv  of  legialative  or  inviting  will  should  depend  OB  tka 
ntnt  of  compliance  or  non-compliance.  Surcl;  the  metrity  of  a  lawgivor  ia  aot 
aHecled,  whether  all  obey,  or  only  aotne,  or  even  none.  Legislation  U  k  tMNMM 
with  sanctions,  that  the  thing  prohibited  is  evil,  or  the  thing  conim«nd«d  U  fM^ 
to  the  parly.     Hence, 

e.  The  amiiqiiail,  whether  good  or  lind,  is  Bhjcclivtly  iilJSlUliti,  or  hTpolb^ 
tically  proposed,  by  (he  legielator  ;  and  :hc  imltcedtnl  in  supposed  to  be  witlAl 
the  reach,  or,  physically  considered,  jilecfd  tBilhiit  the  poutrr,  of  the  agent.    TlMf^ 

7.  The  agent's  lAiut  orhis  physical  power,  in  rcfarenco  to  tUe  uileeednt, 
conititutes  the  cKminalily,  and  the  right  tat  ofit  cnnalilutes  the  virtua  of  aa 
action.  And  then  alone  is  physical  power,  in  fact,  uttd  angtl  when  it  is  tlia  ■■• 
Blroment  ot  moral  rectitude,  or  d  right  state  a/mind.  Do  men  jtalhoT  grape*  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thiBllea  T  Even  so,  every  good  tree  bringctb  forth  gmid  fmit; 
hut  a  corrupt  tree  briiigetli  forth  evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  (as  siicli)  cannot  bring 
firth  evil  froil :  neither  can  a  eomipl  Irw  (as  iinji)  hring  forth  good  fruit.^W. 
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soul  properly  and  sincerely  falls  in  with  a  certain  proposed  act 
of  will  or  choice,  the  soul  therein  makes  that  choice  its  own. 
Even  as  when  a  moving  body  falls  in  with  a  proposed  direc- 
tion of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

2.  That  which  is  called  a  desire  and  willingness  for  those      ^    *  . 
inward  duties,  in  such  as  do  not  perform  them,  has  respect  to  \  '    • 
these  duties  only  indirectly  and  remotely,  and  is  improperly  so  \\ 

called  ;  not  only  because  (as  was  observed  before)  it  respects       ^  ■ - 
those  good  volitions  only  in  a  distant  view,  and  with  respect-  ^^ 
to  future  time ;  but  also  because  evermore,  not  these  things      i  ^- 
themselves,  but  something  else  that  is  foreign,  is  the  object 
that  terminates  these  volitions  and  desires. 

A  drunkard  who  continues  in  his  drunkenness,  being 
under  the  power  of  a  violent  appetite  to  strong  drink,  and  with- 
out any  love  to  virtue ;  but  being  also  extremely  covetous  and 
close,  and  very  much  exercised  and  grieved  at  the  diminution 
of  his  estate,  and  prospect  of  poverty,  may  in  a  sort  desire  the 
virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  though  his  present  will  is  to  grati- 
fy his  extravagant  appetite,  yet  he  may  wish  he  had  a  heart 
to  forbear  future  acts  of  intemperance,  and  forsake  his  ex- 
cesses, through  an  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  money  :  but 
still  he  goes  on  with  his  drunkenness ;  his  wishes  and  endea- 
vours are  insufficient  and  ineffectual ;  such  a  man  has  no 
proper,  direct,  sincere  willingnesss  to  forsake  this  vice,  and  the 
vicious  deeds  which  belong  to  it :  for  he  acts  voluntarily  in 
continuing  to  drink  to  excess :  his  desire  is  very  improperly 
called  a  willingness  to  be  temperate ;  it  is  no  true  desire  of 
that  virtue  ;  for  it  is  not  that  virtue  that  terminates  his  wishes-, 
nor  have  they  any  direct  respect  at  all  to  it.  It  is  only  the 
saving  of  his  money ^  or  the  avoiding  of  poverty,  that  termi- 
nates and  exhausts  the  whole  strength  of  his  desire.  The 
virtue  of  temperance  is  regarded  only  very  indirectly  and  im- 
properly, even  as  a  necessary  means  of  gratifying  the  vice  of 
covctousness. 

So  a  man  of  an  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked  heart, 
who  has  no  love  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, being  very  profanely  and  carnally  inclined,  has  the  greatest 
distaste  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  enmity  against  tliem^; 
yet  being  of  a  family,  that  from  one  generation  to  another, 
have  most  of  them  died,  in  youth,  of  an  hereditary  consump- 
tion ;  and  so  having  little  hope  of  living  long ;  and  having  « 
been  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  gratitude  for  his  death  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  his 
salvation  from  eternal  misery ;  if  under  these  circumstances 
he  should,  through  fear  of  eternal  torments,  wish  he  had  such 
a  disposition :  but  his  profane  and  carnal  heart  remaining,  he 
continues  still  in  his  habitual  distaste  of  and  enmity  to  God 
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and  religion,  and  wholly  without  any  exercise  of  that  love  and 
^'ralilude,  (as  doubtless  tho  very  devils  themselves,  notwith- 
standing all  Ihc  devllishiiess  of  their  temper,  would  wish  for 
a  holy  heart,  if  by  that  means  they  could  get  out  of  hell:)  in 
this  case,  there  m  no  sincere  Willingness  to  love  Christ  aad 
choose  him  as  his  chief  good  :  these  holy  dispositions  and  ex- 
erciisos  are  not  at  all  the  direct  object  of  the  will :  ihey  truly 
shore  no  part  of  the  inclination  or  desire  of  the  soul ;  but  all  is 
terminated  on  dpliverance  from  torment :  and  these  graces  and 
pious  volitions,  notwithstanding  this  forced  consent,  are  looked 
upon  as  in  themselves  undesirable  ;  as  when  a  sick  man  desire* 
a  dose  he  greatly  abhors,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  From  these 
tilings  it  appears, 

3.  That  this  indirect  WiltingneHs  is  not  that  exercise  of  the 
will  which  the  command  requires  ;  but  is  entirely  a  diBbront 
one ;  being  a  volition  of  a  ditTcrent  nature,  and  lertniniited  al* 
together  onditTerent  objects  ;  wholly  falling  short  of  that  virtue 
of  will  to  which  the  command  has  respect. 

4.  This  other  volition,  which  has  only  some  indirect  cou- 
cern  with  the  duty  required,  cannot  excuse  for  the  want  of  that 
good  will  itself,  which  is  commanded ;  being  not  the  thing 
which  answers  and  fulfils  the  command,  and  being  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  virtue  which  the  command  seeks. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter.  If  a  child  has  a  most 
excellent  father  that  has  ever  treated  him  with  fatherly  kind- 
ness and  tenderness,  and  has  every  wa)',  in  the  highest  ilegrec, 
merited  his  love  and  dutiful  regard,  and  is  withal  very  wealthy; 
but  the  son  is  of  so  vile  a  disposition,  that  he  icvcleraicly  hates 
bis  father ;  and  yet,  apprehending  that  his  hatred  of  him  is 
like  to  prove  his  ruin,  by  bringing  him  finally  to  those  abject 
circumstances,  which  are  exceedingly  adverse  to  his  avarice 
and  ambition  ;  he,  thjreforc,  wishes  it  were  otherwise  :  but  ye( 
remaining  under  the  invincible  power  of  his  vile  and  malig- 
nant disposition,  ho  continues  still  in  his  settled  haired  of  his 
father.  Now,  if  such  a  son's  indirect  niiliiignesa  to  love  nod 
honour  his  father  at  all  acquitf  or  cxcuDes  before  tiod,  for  tus 
failing  of  actually  exercising;  these  dispositions  towards  htm, 
which  God  rctjuires,  it  must  ba  on  one  of  these  accounts.  (].] 
Cither,  'I'hat  it  answers  and  fulfils  the  eommand.  But  tbn  h 
docs  not  by  the  supposition  ;  because  the  thing  coniniuuded  ■■ 
love  and  honour  to  his  worthy  parent.  If  the  coninmnd  be 
proper  and  jiisl,  as  is  supposed,  then  it  obliges  to  the  thing 
rommand'.'d  -,  and  so  nrtlhing  else  but  that  can  answer  the  ob- 
Itgaltoii.  Or,  {'i.)  It  must  be,  at  least,  because  theio  is  that  vir< 
lue  or  goodiu-Bs  in  his  indirect  wilhngneas,  that  is  equivalent  to 
the  virtue  required ;  and  so  balances  or  countervails  it,  and 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  it.  But  that  also  in  contrary  to  the 
«wppo«ilioii,     Tlf! "  ilhngnr>s!i  the  sort  has  merciv  fi^om  n  re^rd 
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to  money  and  honour,  ha^  no  goodness  in  it,  to  countervail  the 
want  of  the  pious  filial  respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  reality  in  that  indirect  willingness,  which  has 
been  spoken  of,  does  not  make  it  the  better.  That  which  is 
real  and  hearty  is  often  called  sincere ;  whether  it  be  in  virtue 
or  vice.  Some  persons  are  sincerely  bad  ;  others  are  sincerely 
good  ;  and  others  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  things  which 
are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent;  as  a  man  may  be  sincerely 
desirous  of  eating  when  he  is  hungry.  But  being  sincere, 
hearty,  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  virtue,  unless  it  be  in  a  thing 
that  is  virtuous.  A  man  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  joining 
a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  /?ang  of  robbers.  When  the  devils  cried 
out,  and  besought  Christ  not  to  torment  them,  it  was  no  mere 
pretence  ;  they  were  verj'  hearty  in  their  desires  not  to  be  tor- 
mented ;  but  this  did  not  make  their  will  or  desire  virtuous. 
And  if  men  have  sincere  desires,  which  are  in  their  kind  and 
nature  no  better,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  die  want  of  any  re- 
quired virtue. 

And  as  a  man^s  sincerity  in  such  an  indirect  desire  or  xeil- 
lingness  to  do  his  duty  as  has  been  mentioned,  cannot  excuse 
for  the  want  of  performance :  so  it  is  with  Endeavours  arising 
from  such  a  willingness.  The  Endeavours  can  have  no  more 
goodness  in  them  than  the  will  of  which  they  are  the  effect 
-and  expression.  And  therefore^  however  sincere  and  real,  and 
however  great  a  person's  Endeavours  are ;  yea,  though  they 
should  be  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability :  unless  the  will  from 
which  they  proceed  be  truly  good  and  virtuous,  they  can  be  of 
no  avail  or  weight  whatsoever  in  a  moral  respect.  That  which 
is  not  truly  virtuous  is,  in  God'^s'sight,  good  for  nothing  :  and 
so  can  be  of  no  value,  or  influence,  in  his  account,  to  make  up 
for  any  moral  defect.  For  nothing  can  counterbalance  evil, 
but  good.  If  evil  be  in  one  scale,  and  we  put  a  great  deal  into 
the  other  of  sincere  and  earnest  Desires,  and  many  and  great 
Endeavours  ;  yet,  if  there  be  no  real  goodness  in  all,  there  is 
no  weight  in  it;  and  so  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the 
real  weight,  which  is  in  the  opposite  scale.  It  is  only  like  suh^ 
tracting  a  thousand  noughts  from  before  a  real  number,  which 
leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  Endeavours  may  have  a  negatively  good  in- 
.fluence.  Those  things  which  have  no  positive  vutue,  have 
no  positive  morarl  influence ;  yet  they  may  be  an  occasion  of 
persons  avoiding  some  positive  evils.  As  if  a  man  were  in  the 
water  with  a  neighbour  to  whom  he  had  ill  will,  and  who  could 
not  swim,  holding  him  by  his  hand  ;  this  neighbour  was  much 
in  debt  to  bim, — the  man  is  tempted  to  let  him  sink  and  drown 
— but  refuses  to  comply  with  the  temptation ;  not  fi*om  love 
to  his  neighbour,  but  from  the  love  of  money,  and  because 
iby  his  drowning  he  should  lose  his  debt ;  that  which  he  do<?v 
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iu  preserving  his  ocighbour  from  drowning,  is  nolhing  good 
in  the  sight  of  God :  yel  hereby  lie  avoids  the  greater  guilt 
that  would  have  been  contracted,  if  be  had  designedly  let 
his  neighbour  aink  and  perish.  But  when  Arminians,  in 
tkeir  disputes  wilh  CahinisU,  insist  so  much  on  fincere  De- 
sires and  Endeavours,  as  what  must  excuse  men,  must  be 
accepted  of  God,  &c.  it  is  manifest  they  have  respect  to  some 
positive  moral  weight  or  influence  of  those  Desires  and  En- 
dsavours.  Accepting,  justifying,  or  excusing  on  the  account 
of  sincere  Endeavours  (as  they  are  called)  and  men  douig 
what  they  can,  &c,  has  relation  to  some  moral  value,  some- 
thing that  is  accepted  ns  good,  and  as  such,  countervailing 
some  defect. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  unknown  deceit,  arising  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  siniere  Endeavours.  Indeed  there 
i^  a  vast  indistinctness  and  unfixedness  in  most,  or  at  least 
very  many  of  the  terms  used  to  express  things  pertaining  to 
moral  and  spiritual  matters.  Whence  arise  innumerable  mis* 
takes,  strong  prejudices,  inextricable  confusion,  and  endless 
controversy. — The  word  sincere  is  most  commonly  used  to 
signify  something  that  is  good  :  men  are  habituated  to  un- 
derstand  by  It  the  same  as  honest  and  upright ;  which  terms 
excite  an  idea  of  something  good  in  the  strictest  and  highest 
aense  ;  good  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  sees  not  only  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  hearr.  And,  therefore,  men  think 
that  if  a  person  be  slnceri\  he  will  certainly  be  accepted.  If 
it  be  said  that  any  one  is  sincere  in  his  Endeavours,  this  sog- 
gests,  tliat  his  heart  is  good,  that  there  is  no  defect  of  ditty, 
as  to  virtuous  inclination ;  he  honestly  and  uprightltf  desim 
and  endeavours  to  do  as  he  is  required  ;  and  this  leads  them  to 
suppose,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  and  unreasoimbJe  to  p»- 
nish  him,  only  because  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  Endeavours, 
the  thing  endeavoured  after  being  beyond  his  power. — Wherec* 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  fincre  has  Uicso  difiemit 
significai  ions. 

1.  Sinceriii/,  as  the  word  u  sometimes  used,  signifies  m 
more  than  reality  of  Will  tmd  Endeavour,  with  respect  tosiqr- 
Ibing  that  is  professed  or  pretended  ;  without  any  consMim*' 
lion  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  or  aim,  wliencu  tbii  mE 
Will  and  true  Endeavour  arises.  If  a.  man  has  some  rrwl  d«> 
sire  either  direct  or  indirect  ro  obtain  a  thing,  or  does  redbf 
endeavour  alter  it,  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desin,'  or  cndoavm^ 
without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  the  priiudpw 
from  which  ho  acts,  or  any  excellency  or  worthiness  of  the  coj 
for  which  he  acts.  Thus  a  man  who  ix  kind  to  \m  neighboarV 
wife  who  is  sick  and  languishing,  and  very  helpful  in  her  cftM, 
makes  a  shew  of  desiring  and  endeavouring  her  rvstoratioD  to 
hpivhh  and  vrgoifr ;  niid  not  only  maki-s  such  a  "hew.  bul  rhet« 
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is  a  reality  in  his  pretence,  he  does  heartily  and  earnestly  desire 
to  have  her  health  restored,  and  uses  his  true  and  utmost  En- 
deavours for  it ;  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire,  and  endeavour 
after  it,  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really  ;  though  perhaps  the 
principle  he  acts  from  is  no  other  than  a  vile  and  scandalous 
passion ;  havins  lived  in  adultery  with  her,  he  earnestly  desires 
to  have  her  heedth  and  vigour  restored,  that  he  may  return  to 
his  criminal  pleasures.    Or, 

2.  By  sincerity  is  meant,  not  merely  a  reality  of  Will  and 
Endeavour  of  some  sort,  and  from  some  consideration  or  other, 
but  a  virtuous  sincerity.  That  is,  that  in  the  performance  of 
those  particular  acts  that  are  the  matter  of  virtue  or  duty, 
there  be  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  and  essence  of  vir- 
tue, consisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and  the  prin- 
ciple exercised  in  it.  There  is  not  only  the  reality  of  the  act, 
that  is,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  duty ;  but  also  the  sotiZ, 
which  should  properly  belong  to  such  a  body.  In  this  sense, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  when  he  acts  with  a,  pure  intention  ; 
not  from  sinister  views :  he  not  onl^  in  reality  desires  and  seeks 
the  thing  to  be  done,  or  qualification  to  be  obtained,  for  some 
end  or  other ;  but  he  wills  the  thing  directly  and  properly,  as 
neither  forced  nor  bribed  ;  the  virtue  ef  the  thing  is  properly 
the  object  of  the  will. 

In  the  former  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  op- 
position to  a  mere  pretence,  and  shew  of  the  particular  thing 
to  be  dune  or  exliibited^  without  any  real  desire  or  endeavour  at 
all.  In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  sliew  of  virtue  there  is  in  merely  doing  the  mat- 
ter of  duty^  without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul. 
A  man  may  be  sincere  in  the  former  sense,  and  yet  in  the  latter 
be  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hypo^ 
crite. 

In  the  latter  kind  of  sincerity,  only,  is  there  any  thing  truly 
valuable  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  is  what 
in  scripture  is  csuled  sincerity^  uprightness^  integrity^  ^^  truth  in 
the  inward  parts,^*  and  ^  being  of  a  perfect  heartj^  And  if 
there  be  such  a  sincerity,  and  such  a  degree  of  it  as  there  oucht 
to  be,  and  there  be  any  thing  further  that  the  man  is  not  able 
to  perform,  or  which  does  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his 
sincere  desires  and  endeavours,  the  man  is  wholly  excused  and 
acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  his  will  shall  surely  be  accepted 
for  his  deed :  and  such  a  sincere  will  and  endeavour  is  all 
that  in  strictness  is  required  of  him,  by  any  command  of 
God«  But  as  to  the  other  kind  of  sincerity  of  desires  and 
endeaTours,  having  no  virtue  in  it,  (as  was  observed  before)  it 
can  be  of  no  avail  before  God,  in  any  case,  to  recommend, 
satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  moral  weight  or  influence 
whatsoever. 
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Corol.  1.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  nothing  in  the 
reason  and  nature  of  tilings  oppearg  from  the  consideration  of 
any  moral  weight  in  the  former  kind  of  sincerity,  leading  us  to 
Buppose,  that  God  has  made  any  positive  Promises  of  salvation, 
or  grace,  or  any  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  benefit  what- 
soever, to  any  Desires,  Prayers,  Endeavours,  Striving,  or  Obe- 
dience of  those,  who  hitherto  have  no  true  virtue  orTioIiuess  in 
their  hearts  ;  though  we  should  suppose  all  the  Sincerity,  and 
the  utmost  degree  of  Endeavour,  that  is  possible  to  be  in  a 
person  without  holiness. 

Some  object  against  God  requb-ing,  as  the  condition  of 
salvation,  those  holy  exercises  which  are  tlie  result  of  a  super- 
natural renovation  ;  such  as  a  supreme  respect  to  Christ,  Jove 
to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  &c.  that  these  inward 
dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  men's  power,  as  llicy  arc 
by  nature ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  conclude,  that  when  men 
are  brought  to  be  sincere  in  their  Endeavours,  and  do  as  well  a* 
they  can,  they  are  accepted  ■,  and  that  this  must  be  all  that 
God  requires,  in  order  to  their  being  received  as  the  objects  of 
bis  favour,  and  must  be  what  God  has  appointed  as  the  condi- 
lion  of  salvation.  Concerning  this,  1  would  observe,  that  in 
such  manner  of  s|)eaking  as  "  men  being  accepted  bccnuee 
they  are  sincere,  and  do  as  well  as  they  can,"  there  is  evident- 
ly a  supposition  of  some  virtue,  some  degree  of  (hat  wliich  is 
truly  good  ;  thougli  it  docs  not  go  so  far  as  were  to  be  wished. 
For  if  men  do  what  thcu  can,  unless  their  so  doing  be  from 
some  good  principle,  disposition,  or  exercise  of  heart,  some 
virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  will  -,  their  so  doing  wbiit  they 
can,  is  in  some  respect  not  a  wbil  better  than  if  they  did  jjo- 
thing  at  all.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  more  positive  moral 
poodnessin  a  man  doing  what  he  can,  than  in  a  windmill  do- 
ing what  it  can  ;  because  the  action  does  no  mote  proceed 
from  virtue  :  and  there  is  nothing  in  such  sincerity  of  Endea- 
vour, or  duing  what  wc  can,  thai  shotild  render  it  any  more  a 
tit  recommendation  to  positive  favour  and  uccepUtnce,  or  the 
condition  of  any  reward  or  actual  benefit,  than  doing  nothing) 
for  both  the  one  luid  rhe  other  are  alike  notliing,  iis  in  any  tne 
morn]  weight  or  value. 

Corol.'i.  Hance  alsoitfollown,  there  is  nothing  that  apfMiuv 
in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  which  can  justly  lead  m  to 
determine,  thai  God  will  certainly  give  the  neretiK-jry  means  of 
salvation,  or  sonic  way  or  ntlicr  bestow  true  hobucss  nn«l  <!ter* 
nnl  life  on  thoM'  llmthvus,  wliourf'  sincere,  (in  the  ttenso  dbove 
cxptuined)  in  their  Kndraumrs  to  find  out  the  will  of  ibu  l^nty, 
and  to  please  him.  according  to  their  light,  tliut  tliey  ttviy  «a> 
c«pe  his  future  di*p|i'nsure  and  wraih.  and  nhlnin  li(ipiiine«i«  m 
the  futiir*-  !*tim*.  tlirouyli  lil-<  fiooirr. 
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Liberty  of  Indifference,  not  only  not  necessary  to  Virtue^  but 
utterly  inconsistent  itith  it  ;  and  alU  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
Habits  or  Inclinations,  inconsistent  with  Arminian  Notions  of 
Liberty  and  moral  Agency, 

To  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  will  as  Arminians  talk  of 
to  be  requisite  to  Virtue  and  Vice,  is  many  ways  contrary  to 
common  sense. 

If  Indifference  belong  to  Liberty  of  Will,  as  Arminians 
suppose,  and  it  be  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  tnat  it  be 
performed  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  as  they  lUo  suppose  ;  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  per- 
formed in  a  state  of  Indifference :  and  if  it  be  performed  in  a 
state  of  Indifference,  then  doubtless  it  must  be  performed  in 
the  time  of  Indifference.  And  so  it  will  follow,  that  in  order 
to  the  virtue  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  indifferent  in  the 
time  of  the  performance  of  that  act,  and  the  more  indifferent 
and  cold  the  heart  b  with  relation  to  the  act  performed,  so 
much  the  better  ;  because  the  act  is  performed  with  so  much 
the  greater  Liberty.  But  is  tliis  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
nature  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  notions  which  mankind  in  all 
ages  have  of  Virtue,  that  it  lies  in  what  is  contrary  to  Indif- 
ference, even  in  the  Tendency  and  Inclination  of  the  heart  to 
virtuous  action  ;  and  that  the  stronger  the  Inclination,  and  so 
the  further  from  Indifference,  the  more  virtuous  the  heart,  and 
so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  the  act  which  proceeds  from 
it? 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrary  to  what  lias  been  before 
demonstrated;  that  there  mHy  be  an  act  of  will  in  a  state  of 
Indifference ;  for  instance,  this  act,  viz.  The  will  determining 
to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  and  to  give  itself 
a  preponderation  one  way  :  then  it  would  follow,  on  Arminian 
principles,  that  this  act  or  determination  of  tlie  will  is  that 
alone  wherem  Virtue  consists,  because  this  only  is  performed 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  and  so  in  a 
state  of  Liberty ;  for  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its 
equilibrium,  it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state  ;  and  therefore  all 
the  acts,  which  follow  afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can 
have  the  nature  neither  of  Virtue  nor  Vice.  Or  if  the  thmg 
which  the  will  can  do,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  and 
so  of  Liberty,  be  only  to  suspend  acting,  and  determine  lo 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  ;  then  this  deter.nination  is 
that  alone  wherein  Virtue  consists,  and  not  proceeding  to 
action  after  the  scale  is  turned  bv  consideration.     So  that  it 
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will  follow,  from  tliese  principles,  thai  whatever  is  done  after 
the  miDd,  by  any  means,  ix  once  out  of  its  equilibrium,  and 
arises  from  an  Inclination,  hasuoiliing  of  the  nature  of  Virtue 
or  Vice,  and  ia  worthy  of  neither  blame  nor  praise.  But 
how  plainly  contrary  is  this  to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  notion  they  have  uf  siftcerely  virtuous  actions? — 
Which  is,  that  they  proceed  from  a  heart  well  dtspi'ied  and 
teelt  inclined  ;  and  the  atrung'.-r,  llio  iaotif.jixed  and df'tertiilned, 
ihe  good  disposition  of  the  heart,  the  greater  the  sincerity  of 
Virtue,  and  so  the  more  of  its  truth  and  reality.  Bui  if  there 
be  any  acts  which  are  dont;  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  spring 
immediately  from  perfect  Indiiference  and  coldness  of  heart, 
tliey  cannot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  dixposition  in 
the  heart ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  common  sense, 
have  no  sincere  goodness  in  them,  having  no  Virtue  of  heart 
in  them.  To  have  a  virtuous  heart,  is  to  have  a  heart  that  fa- 
vours Virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one  perfectly  cold 
and  indifferent  about  it. 

And  besides,  the  actions  that  are  done  in  a  stat«  of  Indif- 
ference, or  that  arise  immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot 
be  virtuous,  because,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  any  preceding  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding 
choice,  then  choice  intervenes  between  the  act  and  the  state 
of  Indifference ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the 
act  arising  immediately  out  of  Indifference.  But  those  acts 
which  are  not  determined  by  preceding  choice,  cannot  be  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  by  Artnmian  principles,  because  they  are 
not  determined  by  the  will.  So  that  neither  one  way,  nor  the 
other,  can  any  actions  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to 
those  principles.  If  the  action  be  determined  by  a  preceding 
act  of  choice,  it  cannol  be  virtuous  ^  because  the  action  is  not 
done  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  nor  does  immediately  ariae 
from  such  a  state ,  and  ao  is  not  done  in  a  state  of  Liberty. — 
If  the  action  be  nol  determined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice, 
then  it  ctuinot  be  virtuous;  because  then  the  will  is  not 
self-determined  in  it.  So  that  it  is  made'  certain  that 
neither  Virtue  nor  Vice  can  ever  find  any  place  in  ilie  uni- 

Moroover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  at^tion  that  it 

be  performed  in  a  state  of  indifference,  under  a  notion  of  that 

being    a  Btuto  of  Liberty,  is  contrary  to  common  sense;  as  it 

in  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  Indiflcrence  itself,  in  many 

I  cases,  is  vicious,  aud  so  tM  a  high  degree.     As  if  when  I  se« 

I  my  neighbour  or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  tlip  highest 

I  degree  merited  of  me,  in  extreme  distress  and  ready  to  pe- 

T  mil,  I  find  an  Indiiference  m  my  heart  with   respect  to  any 

I  thing  f»roposod  to  be  done,  which  I  can  easily  do,  for  his  relief 

t  f^o  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  mu  to  blaspheme  God.  or  kill  my 
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father,  or  60  js^mx^rje»  <c4^k?  uimc^  'vrinck  nuctc  itr  vomiatr 
ed.  the  beias  'jwiii&rEAi  ii^r  4  ckoihsia  -venue  ii«  iurtih  iticiouf 
ao«i  Tik. 

And  it  mar  he  !uru»er  obicrretc;.  xs^tz  1 :  9iizii«n»f  zuif  Ld- 
bcrtv  ot  Indifference  »  es5»Er::.iLj  :•>  ViniK  tni  Vjw.  oefcrr^i^ 
the  great  dinerecce  01  oe^r&f*  M*  i:>»  rni :  -x  djEfTULi  :'.-mifK 
and  takes  away  the  be  :!?c*c<ik:«*  ■:«!  iw-  id-«.i  eixtlow-  ii:rr*c 
iniquities :  such  as  aduh*:TT,  t-esiiEirrr.  =s3rjr€r-  i»Kr'un,  :•«*- 
phemy,  Arc.     For.  accorainr  i^  ibesir  pri&tsz-.'esw  ziten  »  rr 
harm  at  all  in  having  the  mind  m  a  ci«te  of  pcrK^i  LiKiiserei>'?e 
with  respect  to  these  crimes ;  nay,  11  is  abs^jJuieh-  necK-^»^rr 
in  order  to  any  Virtue  in  avoiding  them,  or  vice  m  doinr  ibex. 
But  for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference  wiih  respecx 
to  them,  is  to  be  next  door  to  doin?  them  :  it  is  then  mnritehr 
near  to  choosing,  and  so  committing  the  fact :  f>r  eKjtiiltiriiina 
is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  prepoo^leraijon  :  and  oiie.  ^vea 
the  least  degree  of  p'-epoiKleraticn  laTi  tbings  c4D«idere<i .  is 
choice.     And  not  oniv  so.  but  for  the  will  to  be  m  a  §^ate  of 
perfect  equilibrium  with  respect  to  such  cmnes.  is  for  the 
mind  to  be  in  such  a  state  a£  to  be  fdij  as  iike-Jv  to  chcoMr 
them  as  to  refuse  theni«  to  do  tbem  as  to  omit  tjfjeic.     And  if 
our  minds  must   be  in  sixh  a  state,  wherein  it  a?  near  to 
choosing  as  refusing,  and  wherem  it  most  of  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  tuc  nature  of  things,  be  as  likely  to  commft  tbem  as 
to  refrain  from  them :  where  is  tbe  exc<<:eGing  ijemousness  of 
choosing  and  committing  tbem  '    If  there  be  no  harm  in  often 
being  in  such  a  state,  where  n  the  probe biJity  of  doing  and 
forbearing  are  exactly  equal,  there  being  an  equilibrium,  and 
no  more  tendency  to  one  than  the  ottier:  then,  according  to 
the  nature  and  laws  of  such  a  contingence,  it  may  be  expected, 
as  an  tnerifoUe  consequence  of  such  a  oispositjon  of  things, 
that  we  should  choose  them  as  ot>en  a§  reject  them :  that  it 
should   generally  so  fall  out  i«  necessary,  as  equality  in  the 
effect  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  equal  tendency  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  state  of  things  from  which  the 
effect  arises.     Why  then  should  we  be  so  exceedingly  to  blame, 
if  it  does  so  fall  out  ? 

It  is  many  ways  apparent,  that  the  Arminian  scheme  of 
Liberty  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  being  of  any  such  things 
as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Habits  or  Dispositions.  If  Liberty 
of  Indifferenre  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then  there  can 
be  no  Virtue  in  any  habitual  Inclinations  of  the  heart ;  which 
are  contrary  to  Indifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  very 
destruction  and  exclusion  of  it.  They  suppose  nothing  can  be 
virtuous  in  which  no  Liberty  is  exercised ;  but  how  absurd 
is  it  to  talk  of  exercising  Indifference  under  bias  and  prcpon- 
deration  ! 

And  if  self-determming  power  in  the  will  be  necessary  to 
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tnoriil  agency,  praise,  blame.  Sic.  then  nothing  done  by  the  will 

can  be  any  (urther  praiseworthy  or  blanieworlhy,  than  go  far 

as  Ibe  will  is  moved,  swayed  and  determined  by  itself,  and  the 

scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  power  the  will  has  over  itself. 

And  ihorefore  the  will  must  not  be  out  of  its  balance,  prepon- 

I  deration  must  not  bu  determined  and  eflectcd  bel'orehiind; 

I  nnd  BO  the  autr-dotcrmining  act  anticipated.     Thus  it  appoiirs 

\  another  wny,   thai   habitual    bias    is   inccnsiatent   with   ibat 

Liberty  which  Arminia^n:  suppose  to  be  necessary  to  Virtue  or 

Vice;  and  so  it  follows  that  habitual  bias  itself  cannot  be  either 

virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  their  doctrine  concerning 

the  Ircnnsislnnce  of  Neccssiti/  with  Liberty,  Praise,  Oispruise, 

I  io.     None  will  deny  that  Bias  and  Inclination  may  be  so 

r  strong  as  to  be  invincible,  and  leave  no  pOEsibility  of  the  will 

I  determining  contrary  to  it ;  and  so  be  attended  with  Neces- 

V  sity.     This  Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  will  of  God, 

Angi-ls,  and  glorified  Saints,  with  respect  to  good;  and  the 

will  of  Devils  wilh  respect  to  evil.     Therefore,  if  Necessity 

be  inconsistent  with  Liberty,  then  when  fixed  Inclination  is 

to  such  a  degree  of  striingtli,  it  utterly  excludes  all  Virtue, 

Vice,  Praise,  or  Blame.     And  if  so,  then  the  nearer  Habits 

are  to  this  alrength,  the  more  do  they  impede  Liberty,  and 

BO  dioimiah  Praise  and  Blame.     If  very  strong  Habits  destroy 

Liberty,  the  tcsacr  ones  pro  portion  ably  hinder  it,  according  to 

their  degree  of  i>trength.     And  therefore  it  wilt  follow,  that 

,  then  is  the  act  most  virtuous  or  vicious,  when  perlbrmod  with- 

f  out  any  Inclination  ot  habitual  Bias  at  all ;  because  it  is  then 

I"  performed  with  moat  Liberty. 

Every  prenossessing  fixed  Bios  on  ihc  mind  brings  a  do- 

k  grec  of  moral  Inability  for  the  contrary  ;  because  bo  far  as  th« 

f  mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed,  so  much  hindtrancf  is  there 

'  of  Ihc  contrary.     And  therefore  if  moral  Inability  be  incon- 

ai&teiil  wilh  moral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 

then,  BO  far  as  there  is  any  such  thing  as  evil  disposition  of 

heart,  f>r  habitual  depravity  of  Inclination,  whether  covrtoiM- 

ncHS,  pride,  malice,  cruelty,  or  wlmtcvcr  else,  so  much    the 

more  excusiible  persons  iirc  ;  so  much  the  less  have  their  o*D 

octB  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  Vice.     And  on  iho  contrary, 

whatever  excellent  Dispositions  and  Inclinations  they  have,  ao 

much  ore  thi'v  the  loss  virtuous. 

It  is  evident  that  no  habitual  disposition  of  hcurt  can 
be  in  anif  degrrr.  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  or  the  actions  wh'lcb 
■  proceed  trom  thom  at  ait  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy.  Be* 
cuusc,  though  we  xhotild  suppose  the  Habit  not  to  be  of  such 
KlrcHgth  iiA  wholly  to  lake  awuy  alt  moral  ability  and  seU-deler- 
mining power;  ov  may  be  partly  from  Biuo,  and  in  part  frotd 
"t  h^leterminntion  :  yt  in  this  case,  all  that  is  from  antecHent 
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Bias  must  be  set  aside,  as  of  do  coDsidenifioD ;  and  in  esdma- 
ting  the  degree  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  no  more  must  be  considered 
than  what  arises  from  self-determining  power,  viithout  any  in« 
fluence  of  that  Bias,  because  Liberty  is  exercised  in  no  more  : 
so  that  all  that  is  the  exercise  of  habitual  Inclination  is  thrown 
away,  as  not  belonging  to  the  morality  of  the  action.  By  which 
it  appears,  that  no  exercise  of  these  Habits,  let  them  be  stronger 
or  weaker,  can  ever  have  any  tiling  of  the  nature  of  either 
Virtue  or  Vice. 

Here  if  any  one  should  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  there  may  be  the  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  the 
Habits  of  the  mind  ;  because  these  Habits  may  be  the  effects 
of  those  acts,  wherein  the  mind  exercised  Liberty  ;  that  how* 
ever  the  fbrementioned  reasons  wiU  prove  that  no  Habits, 
which  are  natural,  or  that  are  bom  or  created  with  us,  can  be 
either  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  yet  they  will  not  prove  this  of 
Habits  which  have  been  acquired  and  estabUsbed  by  repeated 
free  acts.  ^ 

To  such  an  objector  I  would  say,  that  this  evasion  will  not 
at  all  help  the  matter.  For  if  freedom  of  will  be  essential  to 
the  very  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  then  tliere  is  no  Virtue  or 
Vice  but  only  in  that  very  thing,  wherein  this  Liberty  is  cxer« 
cised.  If  a  man  in  one  or  more  things  that  he  does,  exercises 
Liberty,  and  then  by  those  acts  is  brought  into  such  circum- 
stances that  his  Liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a  long  series 
of  acts  or  events  that  come  to  pass  necessarily  ;  tho«e  conse- 
quent acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  re  wardable  or  punishable  ; 
but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  this  necessity  ;  for  in 
them  alone  was  the  man  free.  The  following  effects,  that  are 
necessary,  have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  than 
health  or  sickness  of  body  have  properly  the  nature  of  Virtue 
or  Vice,  being  the  effects  of  a  course  of  free  acts  of  temperance 
or  intemperance  ;  or  than  the  good  qualities  of  a  clock  are 
of  the  nature  of  Virtue,  which  are  the  effects  of  free  acts  of 
the  artificer  ;  or  the  goodness  and  sweetness  of  the  fruits  of  a 
garden  are  moral  Virtues,  being  the  effects  of  the  free  and 
faithful  acts  of  the  gardener.  If  Liberty  be  absolutely  requi* 
site  to  the  morality  of  actions,  and  necessity  wliolly  inconsist- 
ent with  it,  as  Arminians  greatly  insist ;  then  no  necessary  ef- 
fects whatsoever,  let  the  cause  be  never  so  good  or  bad,  can  be 
virtuous  or  vicious  ;  but  the  virtue  or  vice  must  be  only  in  tlic 
free  cause.  Agreeably  to  this,  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  the  ne- 
cessity that  attends  the  good  and  evil  Habits  of  the  saints  in 
heaven  and  damned  in  hell,  which  are  the  consequence  of  their 
free  acts  in  their  state  of  probation,  are  not  rewardable  or  pu- 
nishaUe. 

0^  the  whole  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  Arminians 
concerning  liberty  and  moral  agency  be  true,  it  will  foB«^v 
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that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any  sucli  Habits  or  qualities  as  humi- 
lity, meekness,  patience,  mercy,  gratitude,  generosil)',  heaven- 
ly •[Dindedness  ;  nothing  at  all  praiseworthy  in  loving  Christ 
above  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  or  our  own  lives  ; 
or  in  delight  in  holiness,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness,  love  to  enemies,  universal  benevolence  to  mankind  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  all  vicious,  or  worthy  of 
dispraise,  in  the  most  sordid,  beastly,  malignant,  deviUsh  dis- 
positions; in  being  ungrateful,  profane,  habitually  hating  God, 
and  things  sacred  and  holy  ;  or  in  being  most  treacherous,  en- 
vious, and  cruel  towards  men.  For  all  these  things  are  IHspo- 
sitions  and  Inclinations  of  the  heart.  And  in  short,  there  is  no 
such  thing  aa  any  virtuous  or  vicious  quality  of  mind  ;  no  such 
thing  aa  inherent  virtue  ami  holiness,  or  vice  an<l  sin  :  and  the 
stronger  those  Habits  or  Dispositions  are,  which  used  to  be 
called  virtuous  and  vicious,  the  further  they  arc  from  being  so 
indeed  ;  the  more  violent  men's  lusts  are,  the  more  fixed  meir 
pride,  envy,  ingratitude,  and  maliciousness,  still  the  further  arc 
they  from  being  blameworthy.  If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his 
own  repeated  acts,  or  by  any  otiier  mean-i,  is  come  to  be  of  the 
most  hellish  Disposition,  desperately  incline<l  to  treat  his  neigh- 
bours with  injuriouaness,  contempt,  and  malignity  ;  the  further 
they  should  be  from  any  Disposition  to  be  angry  with  him,  or 
in  the  least  to  blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a 
person  who  in  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  strongly  inclining  him 
to  the  most  amiable  actions,  admirably  meek,  benevolent,  &o. 
so  much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  rewardabte  or  commend- 
able. On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very  fat  from 
being  praiseworthy  for  those  acts  of  hohness  and  kindness  which 
He  performed,  these  propensities  being  strong  in  his  heart. 
And  above  all,  the  infinitely  holy  and  gracious  God  is  infinitely 
remote  from  any  thing  commendable,  his  good  Incltnntionv 
being  infinitely  strong,  and  He,  therefore,  at  the  utmost  pos- 
sible distance  from  being  at  liberty.  And  in  all  cases,  the 
stronger  the  Inclinations  of  any  arc  to  Virtue,  and  the  mate 
they  love  it,  tiie  less  virtuous,  and  the  more  they  love  wicked- 

nesij,  the  less  vicious  they  arc. Wlinhcr  these  things  m 

ttgreeable  to  Scripture,  let  cvt-ry  Christian,  and  every  man  who 
has  read  the  Bible,  judge :  and  whelher  they  arc  agreeable  to 
common  sense,  let  every  one  judge,  that  Inis  Imnian  undcrsland- 
iog  in  exercise, 
.  And,  if  we  pursue  these  principles,   we  shall    find  that 

Virtue  and  Vice  are  wholly  excluded  out  of  the  world  ;  nnd 
that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  bo  any  such  thing  as  one  or 
the  other,  either  in  God,  angel*,  or  men.  No  Propensity,  Dis- 
position, or  Habit,  can.  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  a»  hoM  bwii 
wicwn ;  because  they,  bo  far  as  they  lake  place,  destroy  the 
tw»eHom  nf  the  will,  the  foundation  of  nil  moral  ngeney.  nnd 
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exclude  all  capacity  of  cither  Virtue  or  Vice. — And  if  Habits 
and  Dispositions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  nor  vicious,  nei- 
ther can  the  exercise  of  these  Dispositions  be  so :  for  the 
exercise  of  Bias  is  not  the  exercise  of  free  sclf-determining 
wilU  and  so  tliere  is  no  exercise  of  liberty  in  it.  Consequent- 
ly, no  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  in  being  well  or  ill 
disposed,  nor  in  acting  from  a  good  or  bad  Disposition.  And 
whether  this  Bias  or  Disposition  be  habitual  or  not,  if  it  ex- 
ists but  a  moment  before  the  act  of  will  which  is  the  effect 
of  it,  it  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  effect. 
Or,  if  there  be  no  previous  Disposition  at  all,  either  habitual  or 
occasional,  that  determines  the  act,  then  it  is  not  choice  that 
determines  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  contingence  that  happens  to 
the  man,  arising  from  nothing  in  him ;  and  is  necessary,  as 
to  any  Inclination  or  Choice  of  his ;  and  therefore  cannot 
make  him  either  the  better  or  worse,  any  more  than  a  tree 
is  better  than  other  trees,  because  it  oflener  happens  to  be 
lighted  upon  by  a  nightingale :  or  a  rock  more  vicious  than 
other  rocks,  because  rattlesnakes  have  happened  oflener  to 
crawl  over  it.  So  that  there  is  no  Virtue  nor  Vice  in  good  or 
bad  Dispositions,  either  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  Virtue  or 
Vice  in  acting  from  any  good  or  bad  previous  Inclination  ; 
nor  yet  any  virtue  or  vice  in  acting  wholly  without  any  pre- 
vious Inclination.  Where  then  sliall  we  find  room  for  Virtue 
or  Vice  ? 


SECT.  VII. 

Arminian  Notions  of  moral  Agency  inconsistent  with  all  Injlu- 
ence  of  Alotive  and  Inducement^  in  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
Actions, 

As  Arminian  notions. of  that  liberty  which  is  essential  to 
virtue  or  vice,  are  inconsistent  with  common  sense  in  their 
bein^  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous  or  vicious  habits  and  dis- 
positions ;  so  they  are  no  less  inconsistent  with  all  influence 
of  Motives  in  moral  actions. — Such  influence  equally  against 
those  notions  of  liberty,  whether  there  be,  previous  to  the  act 
of  choice,  a  preponderancy  of  the  inclination,  or  a  preponde- 
rancy  of  those  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  move 
the  inclination.  And  indeed  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing  : 
to  sajt  the  circumstances  of  the  mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway 
and  turn  its  inclination  one  way,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
the  inclination  of  the  mind,  as  under  such  circumstances,  tends 
that  wav. 
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Or  if  any  think  it  mosi  proper  lo  say,  that  Mothfes  do 
alter  the  tnclinntion,  and  give  a  new  bias  to  the  mimi,  il  will 
not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  present  argument.  For  if  Motives 
operate  by  giving  (he  mind  an  inclination,  then  they  nperatc 
by  destroying  tlie  mind's  indirt'erence,  and  laying  it  under  a 
bias,  Bui  to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  Armiriian  freedom  :  it 
is  not  to  leave  the  will  to  ita  own  self-determination,  but  lo 
bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  sonietliing  extrinsic, 
(vhich  operates  upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it,  previous  to 
its  own  determination  So  that  what  is  done  from  Motive, 
cannut  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  Besides,  if  the  acts  of 
the  will  are  excited  by  Motives,  those  Motives  arc  tlie  cauteg 
of  those  acts  of  the  will ;  which  makes  the  acta  of  the  will 
necessary;  as  effects  necessarily  follow  the  efficiency  of  the 
cause.  And  if  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Motive  causes 
the  volition,  then  the  influence  of  the  Motive  determines 
volition,  and  volition  does  not  determine  itself;  and  bo  is  not 
free  in  the  sense  of  Arminians  (as  haa  been  largely  shewn 
already),  and  consequently  can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vi- 
ciotii. 

The  supposition  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of 
as  an  insufficient  evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  man- 
ner, impertinently  allcdged  in  this  case  \  namely,  the  suppo- 
sition that  liberty  consists  in  a  power  of  suspenuing  action  for 
the  present,  in  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  «houKl  be  said. 
Though  it  be  true,  that  the  will  is  under  a  necessity  of  fi- 
nally following  the  strongest  Motive  ;  yet  it  may,  for  the 
present,  forbear  to  act  upon  llie  Motive  presented,  till  there 
has  been  opportunity  thoroughly  lo  consider  it,  and  compare 
its  real  weight  with  the  merit  of  otlier  Motives.  I  answer  as 
Ibllows : 

Here  again  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  determining 
tbns  to  suspend  and  consider  be  the  act  of  the  will,  wheroin 
alone  liberty  is  exercised,  then  in  this  all  virtue  and  vice  inuat 
consist  ;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  considenition,  and  oie 
the  effects  of  il,  being  necessary,  nrc  no  more  virtuous  or  »^ 
cious  than  some  good  or  bad  events,  which  happen  when  ttMff 
are  fast  asleep,  and  are  the  consequences  of  whul  they  ifid 
when  thoy  were  awake.  Therefore,  I  would  here  obsi'rve  two 
things : 

t.  To  suppose  Ihal  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  cuse,  ooii- 
sists  in  delennining,  whether  to  take  lime  for  consideration  or 
not,  is  not  agreeable  to  common  sense.  For.  according  lomeb 
a  suiiposilion,  the  most  horrid  crimes,  adultery,  murder,  sodo* 
mj'.  ulasphrmy,  tie.  do  not  at  all  consist  in  the  horrid  nature 
of  the  thirigs  themselves,  but  only  in  the  neglect  of  Ihorougli 
consideration  before  they  were  pcr[>ctnited,  which  brings  tlieir 
viciousnewt  to  a  small  matter,  and  makes  nil  crimes  cquHl.     If 
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it  be  said,  that  neglect  of  consideration,  when  such  heinous 
evils  are  proposed  to  choice,  is  worse  than  in  other  cases  :  I  an- 
swer, this  is  inconsistent^  as  it  supposes  the  very  thing  to  be, 
which,  at  the  saine  time,  is  supposed  not  to  be  ;  it  supposes  all 
moral  evil,  all  viciousness  and  heinousness,  does  not  consist 
merely  in  the  want  of  consideration,  it  supposes  some  crimes 
in  thenuelveSy  in  their  own  natun  y  to  be  more  heinous  than 
others,  antecedent  to  consideration  or  inconsideration,  which 
lays  the  person  under  a  previous  obligation  to  consider  in  some 
cases  more  than  others. 

2.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  con* 
sisted  only  in  the  act  of  the  will  whereby  it  determines  whether 
to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not  alter  the  case  in  the  least  as  to 
the  present  argument.  For  still  in  this  act  of  the  will  on  this 
determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  Motive,  and  necessarily 
follows  the  strongest  Motive  ;  and  so  is  necessarily,  even  in  that 
act  wherein  alone  it  is  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  the  incon- 
sistence of  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Motives. — I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  it  is  possible 
for  such  powerful  Motives  to  be  set  before  the  mind,  exhibited  in 
so  strong  a  light,  and  under  such  advantageous  circumstances, 
as  to  be  invincible ;  and  such  as  the  mind  cannot  but  yield  to. 
In  this  CBBQy  Arminians  will,  doubtless  say,  liberty  is  destroyed. 
And  if  so,  then  if  Motives  are  exhibited  with  half  so  much 
power,  they  hinder  liberty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and 
^o  halfway  towards  destroying  it.  If  a  thousand  degrees  of 
Totive  aboUsh  all  liberty,  then  five  hundred  take  it  half  away. 
If  one  degree  of  the  influence  of  Motive  does  not  at  all  infringe 
or  diminish  liberty,  then  no  more  do  two  degrees  ;  for  nothing 
doubled,  is  still  nothing.  And  if  two  degrees  do  not  diminish 
the  wilPs  liberty,  no  more  do  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  six  thou- 
sand. For  nothing  however  multiplied  comes  to  but  nothing. 
If  there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  motive  or  moral  suasion, 
that  is  at  all  opposite  to  liberty,  then  the  greatest  degree  of  it 
cannot  hurt  liberty.  But  if  there  be  somewhat,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts 
in  some  degree ;  and  consequently  diminishes  virtue.  If  invin- 
cible Motives  to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  all  the 
freedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all  the  virtue  of  it ;  then  the  more 
forcible  the  Motives  are,  so  much  the  worse,  so  nmch  the  less 
virtue  ;  and  the  weaker  the  Motives  are,  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  virtue ;  and  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agree- 
able to  common  sense.  If  it  should  be  allowed,  that  there  are 
some  instances  wherein  the  soul  chooses  without  any  Motive, 
what  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  prudence  or  wisdom  in  it.    Such  a  choice  is  made  for  no 
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good  end  ;  boing  made  for  no  end  at  all.  If  il  were  for  any  . 
end,  iho  view  of  the  end  would  be  the  Motive  exciting  to  the 
act  -,  and  if  the  act  be  for  no  good  end,  and  bo  from  no  good 
aim,  iben  there  is  no  good  intention  in  it ;  and,  tberefore,  ac- 
cording to  all  our  natural  notions  of  virtue,  no  more  virtue  in 
it  (ban  in  lite  motion  of  the  smoke,  which  is  driven  to  and  fro 
by  tliG  wind,  without  any  aim  or  end  in  the  thing  moved,  and 
tvlucb  knows  mil  whither,  nor  wherefore,  it  is  moved, 

Corol.  I.  By  these  tliinga  it  appears  that  the  argument 
agnijist  the  Calviiiints,  taken  from  the  use  of  counsels,  exhorla- 
tions,  invitations,  exposlulntions.  Sic.  so  much  insisted  on  by 
ArminiaiiK,  is  truly  against  themselves.  For  these  things  can 
operate  no  other  way  to  any  good  effeci,  than  us  in  them  is 
exhibited  Motive  and  Indncement,  tending  to  ejLcite  and  de- 
termine die  acts  of  the  will."     But  il  follows,  on  thtjir  ptin- 

*  The  (nit  reaion  nrnr  counsola,  elhortationa,  &c.  commonly  callod  (notices, 
ore  consiiilDal  willi  tlie  doctrine  of  iiocoasily  btlil  bj  Cnlvimsts,  mn;  bo  bnc  no- 
ticeil,  in  addition  (o  w>mo  hint*  before  givrn,  in  order  to  lliie,  we.  miul  giuri] 
against  BinbiEuity  b  tlie  tvard  '  motivi.-,'  whiah  at  one  time  ia  intended  for  Ilw  oli- 
JMt  cihitiiled,  aiitracttdlf  cunsdered  ;  at  another,  the  objncl  rpnurrlMitir,  a»  it 
(taiids  ID  th'.'  view  of  the  niind.  Tlie  opposers  of  that  DuifiHity  for  wbtch  onr 
Author  pleada,  must,  in  order  to  make  even  a  show  of  eonBisltuicy.  undentand  tin 
word  '  motive'  in  tbe^rilof  these  nccuptalioiiB.  And  if  ao-it  ia  nolhine  tnarrel- 
loua  Ibnttbxy  Hhould  miuntain  the  oiiatsncc  of  a  powor  in  the  huinan  lamd  vhioh 
can,  on  the  one  hund,  succeaafitUy  oppoao  the  tlnngiHfeantlr  uMliM;  aiid  un  tho 
Other,  be  di^lerminDd  by  a  wnoker,  nnd  even  sotaclimeH  by  the  wonkest  motivo. 
For  how  aftcn  IE  tho  most  insigmliomit  bawhlo  preferred  to  kftnite  sxceUeDceF 
But  conaat«ni  Oitlviniats  do  not  undontand  the  term  in  any  nich  manner,  but  nr 
tiiBT  as  an  ^fti  comvounded  of  iho  ilati  bJ  tht  mind  and  ihv  r«al  objM.  Kni, 
seeing  the  object  in  itself  considered,  is  nut  changed  by  ineulal  porceptitnif  tite 
iHrn-ence  nf  the  efliict,  or  chiui^  of  mental  vii-w,  must  arise  from  the  ixfoilas«[/: 
HanuBMuauliw,  in  the  Armiman  senae,  may  pniduce,  in  ihe  plAcr  aueeptatioa  ^ 
.Ihoierm,  a  th'iiisand  diflercnt  motivea,  acouriuiiij  to  tliu  diffurunL  riWNli^  (Ma  lo  • 
wliichtbe  object  isprwented. 

V       •  llieraroro  counsel*,  e:^Drtalion^  infitniiong,  &c.  are  innsi   (ntlonally  «m- 
^lq|Wl  by  Calviniats )  for  llttt  which  determines  the  human  will  to  ooilon,  u  ttt« 

:  'BMiiresi  it  u  pnv  i»d;  or  that  which  rHsulisfiunian  a^ipUcafiim  of  thsobjool  U 
Uu-  inind.  According  to  ihem,  without  an  ntjccl  prcscnlcd  there  con  bo  no  imMw^ 
any  mom  than  there  can  be  a  metivi  without  a  mini  (o  whidi  it  is  praaetrtnL— 
Without  rivirigelicai  truth,  and  an  vvangaliMl  mind  or  dispositton,  there  ran  bl  M 
evans'licnl  iMtrmntnK utottvo.  OoiiRoqaeiitly,  it  ths  mind  be nl nil  miiMd ftMA 
ipnoruncH  and  B|iBlhy,  dttMrmteang  molivu*  oiusl  bo  produced  in  il  by  a  1 1  |i|liMlltl 
Iioiiijf  ohirrti,  by  couhmU,  oxh<irt«tiiins,  invilalionB,  etpnstuUiioas,  &c,  HUM 
will  aurcHod  oi  All  of  sucoMs,  momlly.  aninrdiaic  to  Ibn  slate  of  (li><  mind.  B|l 
oa  the  atr-'nl  \a  fiuulWln  rtKaotioo,  cunslraiut,  anil  cempulsiun,  tnMxocf  of  ^^gntf 
ing,  tho  true  iiifi'runi^e  is — no!  that  auch  un-  of  the.  mean*  is  unsiiitnble  or  inco^ 
sistnnt,  bol— Ihxt  hen  i^  clearly  implied  the  great  nernioltv,  tlin  rationaStjr,  Mi 
Um  {Kirfitct  conoisisncy  "f  pra^ir  to  the  Uorl  of  grace,  for  success  on  tb»  tas  tt 
DMans.  Paul  niny  plant,  «.iid  Apollos  may  water,  but  UoU  givnib  tha  inrnwni 
To  bfllutnci  thn  imnd  Kiiliani  [n'>ra1  moiivci,  is  th*  piiHogntiic  of  liod  All  b«ai(i 
nra  i[>  his  hand  te  f'Tra  them  as  he  (Hraaes.  If  tho  tree  be  good  by  aowaigli 
itrt'irnco.Di  s  T1.1W  iiifiii,  iliii  iVuit  of  lo*<>  toCikid  and  hatrod  to nin, holy  laar,  ii«- 

tiiig'!"'' ' ^1'   will  roIJoWf  according  to  the  uLjucti  prescntnL — 

Acroj..  I'  ilieuiiimi  uf  two  things,  «tiJ  and  juii      If  hot h   he 
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ciples,  that  the  acts  of  will  excited  by  such  causes,  cannot 
be  virtuous ;  because,  so  far  as  they  are  from  these,  they  are 
not  from  the  wilPs  self^ietermining  power.  Hence  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  offer  any  arguments  to  per- 
suade men  to  any  virtuous  volition  or  voluntary  action  ;  it  is 
in  vain  to  set  before  them  the  wisdom  and  amiableness  of 
ways  of  virtue,  or  the  odiousness  and  folly  of  ways  of  vice. — 
This  notion  of  liberty  and  moral  agency  frustrates  all  en« 
deavours  to  draw  men  to  virtue  by  instruction  or  persuasion, 
precept  or  example  :  for  though  these  things  may  induce  them 
to  what  is  maierialhf  virtuous,  yet  at  the  same  time  ihey  take 
away  the  form  of  Virtue,  because  they  destroy  Liberty :  as 
they  by  their  own  power  put  the  will  out  of  its  equilibriiun, 
determine  and  turn  the  scale,  and  take  the  work  of  self-deter- 
mining power  out  of  its  hands.  And  the  clearer  the  instruc- 
tions given,  the  more  powerful  the  arguments  used,  and  the 
more  moving  the  persuasions  or  examples,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  frustrate  their  own  design  ;  because  they  have  so 
much  the  greater  tendency  to  put  the  will  out  of  its  balance, 
to  hinder  its  freedom  of  self-determination  ;  and  so  to  exclude 
the  very  form  of  virtue,  and  the  essence  of  whatsoever  is  praise- 
worthy. 

So  it  clearly  follows  from  these  principles,  that  God  has 
no  hand  in  any  man^s  virtue,  nor  does  at  all  promote  it,  either 
by  a  physical  or  moral  influence ;  that  none  of  the  moral  me- 
thods he  uses  with  men  to  promote  virtue  in  the  world  have 
any  tendency  to  the  attainment  of  that  end ;  that  all  the  in- 
structions he  has  given  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  day,  by  prophets  or  apostles,  or  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  all  his  counsels,  invitations,  promises,  threatenings,  warn- 
ings and  expostulations ;  that  all  means  he  has  used  with  men 
in  ordinances,  or  providences ;  yea,  all  influences  of  his  Spirit, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  have  had  no  tendency  at  all  to  ex- 
cite any  one  virtuous  act  of  the  mind,  or  to  promote  any  thing 
morally  good  and  commendable  in  any  respect. — For  there  is 
no  way  that  these  or  any  other  means  can  promote  virtue,  but 
one  of  these  three.  Eitfier  (1.)  By  a  physical  operation  on  the 
heart.  But  all  effects  that  are  wrought  in  men  in  this  way,  have 
no  virtue  in  them,  by  the  concurring  voice  of  all  Arminians. — 
Or,  (2.)  Morally,  by  exhibiting  Motives  to  the  understanding,  to 
excite  good  acts  in  the  will.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  volitions  excited  by  Motives,  are  necessary,  and  not  ex- 
cited by  a  self-moving  power ;  and  therefore,  by  their  prin- 
ciples, there  is  no  Virtue  in  them.     Or,  (3.)  By  merely  giving 

cibjtH  ippUed  to  a  good  dbyMsiHon,  or  state  of  mind.  Theie  thin^  dul^  cou- 
aider ed,  will  Boffiaently  proTe  why  CalTiniflts  tisc  counsels,  exhortations,  invita- 
tions, &C.— W. 


IS.I 


rKEBDOU  OP  T 


Part  iii^ 


llie  will  an  opportutiily  lo  deterniinG  itself  concerning  the  ob- 
jects pro|)OBetl,  eitlicr  to  choose  or  reject,  by  its  owu  uncaused, 
iintiiuved,  uiunttuencctl  KeU-<Jeternii  nation.  And  if  tills  be  all, 
then  all  those  incuns  do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice : 
ibr  they  do  nothing  but  give  tlte  will  opporiunity  to  detenuine 
itselieilher  way,  either  to  good  or  bad,  without  laying  it  under 
any  bias  to  either :  and  so  there  is  really  as  much  of  an  oppor- 
tunity given  to  determine  in  favour  of  evil  as  of  good. 

riiuii  thut  horrid  blasphemous  consequenec  will  certainly 
follow  from  the  ArminUui  doctrine,  which  they  charge  on  others ; 
naoiely,  that  (iod  act:;  an  inconai§tc'nt  part  in  using  so  many 
counsels,  warnings,  invitations,  intrealiea,  &c.  with  sinners,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  sin,  and  turn  to  the  ways  of  virtue ; 
and  that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  follow, 
Irom  their  doctrine,  (hat  God  does  these  things  when  he  knows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  tendency  to 
promote  the  eflect  he  seems  to  aim  at;  yea,  knows  tliat  if 
they  have  any  influence,  this  very  mfluence  will  be  inconsistent 
with  such  an  effect,  and  will  prevent  it.  But  what  an  unputa- 
tion  of  insincerity  would  this  Bx  on  him,  who  is  infinitely  holy 
and  true ! — So  ttiat  theirs  is  the  doctrine  which,  if  pursued  in 
its  consequences,  does  tiorrihly  reflect  on  the  Most  High,  and 
fix  on  him  the  charge  of  hvpocrisy  ;  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Citttinist  according  to  their  frequent  and  vehement  exclit* 
mations  and  invectives. 

Carol,  'i.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  this  scctioo, 
it  again  appears,  that  Arminiim  principles  and  notions,  when 
fairly  examined  and  pursued  in  their  demonstrable  conse- 
quences, do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and 
make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thiogi 
in  any  case ;  or  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  be  conceived 
of.  ,t'or,  by  these  principles,  the  very  notion  of  virtue  or  vice 
implies  absnrUity  and  contradiction.  For  it  is  absurd  in  \UtM, 
and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of 
iniud  without  any  good  intention  or  aim ;  and,  by  their  princi- 
ples, it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  with  a  good  inten- 
tion or  aim  -,  for  to  act  lor  an  end,  is  to  act  trom  u  Motive. 
So  that  if  we  rely  on  these  principles,  there  can  be  no  virluotia 
act  witli  H  good  design  and  end  ;  and  it  is  self-evident,  ttiere 
can  be  none  without :  consequently  llierc  can  be  no  viituout 
act  at  all. 

Corol.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  Anaiuian  notions  of  moral 
agency,  and  (Ac  bting  of  a  faculty  of  will,  cannot  consist  to- 
gether; and  that  if  there  be  any  such  ihing  as  either  a  vir* 
tuous  or  vicious  set,  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  will :  no  will 
can  be  at  all  concerned  in  it.  For  that  act  which  is  performed 
without  iiKlinalion,  without  Motive,  without  end.  must  b©  pet- 
formed  without  any  concern  of  the  "ill.     To  suppose  an  net 
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of  the  will  without  these,  implies  a  contradictioD.  If  the  soul 
in  its  act  has  no  motive  or  end ;  then,  in  that  act  (as  was  ob- 
served before)  it  seeks  nothing,  goes  after  nothing,  exerts  no 
inclination  to  any  thing ;  and  this  impHes,  that  in  that  act  it 
desires  nothing,  and  chooses  nothing ;  so  that  there  is  no  act 
of  choice  in  the  case  :  and  that  is  as  niucli  as  to  say,  there  is 
no  act  of  will  in  the  case.  Which  very  eflcctually  shuts  all 
vicious  and  virtuous  acts  out  of  the  universe ;  in  as  much  as, 
according  to  this,  there  can  be  no  vicious  or  virtuous  act 
wherein  the  will  is  concerned :  and  according  to  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  Arminians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuoift 
or  vicious  act  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  room  for  any  virtuous  or  vicious  acts  at 
all. 

CoroL  4.  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  beings 
are  influenced  by  either  previous  Inclination  or  Motive,  another 
strange  thing  will  follow  ;  and  this  is,  that  God  not  only  cannot 
foreknow  any  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his  creatures,  but 
he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable  guess  con- 
cerning them.  For,  all  conjecture  in  things  of  this  nature^ 
must  depend  on  some  discerning  or  apprehension  of  these  two 
things,  previous  Disposition  and  Motive^  which,  as  has  been 
observed,  Arminicm  notions  of  moral  agency,  in  tlieir  real  con- 
sequence, altogether  exclude. 
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FREEDOn  or  THE  WILT.. 


PART  IV. 

WHEREIN  THE  CHIEF  GROUNDS  OP  THE  REASONINGS  OP  ARMl- 
NIANS,  IN  SUPPORT  AND  DEFENCE  OF  THE  FOREMEN- 
TIONED  NOTIONS  OF  LIBEBTY,  MORAL  AGKNCr,  &i.  AND 
\GAINST  THE  OPPOSITE  DOCTRINE,  ARE  CONSIDERED. 


The  Essence  of  the  Virtve  and  Vice  of  Dispositions  of  the 
Heart,  and  Acts  of  the  Will,  fie«  not  in  their  Cause,  but  their 
Nature* 

One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  brought  to 
cfitablislk  the  forementioncd  notions   of  liberty,  virtue,  irice, 

*  This  niny  sppeu  lo  Romo  lo  be  an  identical  propOEiiian — "  The  eBsaace  oT 

•  thing  lies  in  iU  QMure  ;"  '"■■  ■■  ■-  —  -'■-■' ^••-  -'-'-  -'  ■■- ' 

lion  ia  oceeilingi;  importi 

'i,  The  uiotct  of 


piiipo«ti( 
A  BDsle  I 
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_  Buisle  caDiidenilion  rmy  be  sufficieul  to  shew  the  Iruth  anil  impnilincfl  of  on* 
partS"  this  lul  proposition.  If  ihe  nBsence  of  bh-(ih  l»y  in  iln  cctitt,  how  oodd 
thejirit  cause,  or  the  uncmitd  nature,  be  virluoua  I  l(  tbemrore  the  linl  eHPi 
be  vittDoua,  or  have  the  eaeence  of  riilue,  as  all  Iheists  will  allow,  il  il  pWl^ 
IM  eaaence  muBt  lie  in  the  iwlun  of  Ihal  cause  itBcir,  Heiieo,  a*  Qod  la  flit 
Btandard  of  all  moral  eicellence,  created  natures  are  morally  (Morllenthema^ 
tioiiaathoy  reBSmblB  him.  And  aa  virtue  is  an  {nileUr  fticelli^nc^,  HMHIH 
good  ri^ason  can  be  assigned  wh;  the  r«*emhUnco  shoiilil  not  hiilil  ii    " 

cular,  i(  i>  higlily  probable,  a  prinri,  that,  in  reference  to  ciealCHl  natuL ,  . 

Mnc«  of  ikrlr  virtue  lies  not  m  its  cause.    To  demotistTaic  thii  last,  is  tlHi 
of  Ihn  present  section. 

Again,  a*  the  essence  of  wWttu  ties  not  in  its  cause,  in  nritlier  doM  ifcft*^ 
iwnee  of  Vict  lie  in  its  cmn.  But  the  philosophical  ground  of  this  partdTtlMf^ 
neral  proposition  demands  more  particular  attention.  And  as  this  jirnpririllOH 
"  the  essence  of  rice  lies  not  in  its  cause,"  uflkels  the  wh<>Ie  syaiem  i^  riMltlts. 
and  indeed  of  Iheolorr,  wa  bet  leare  to  propose  a  series  of  remarks  which,  Il  is 
hoped,  will  cast  soine  ughl  on  the  subject. 

I.  Caunes  siro  of  two  kinds,  and  uf  tn-o  only,  either  oatiliet   ■sMui 

Pualtile  causes  produce  positive  eficcia,  from  the  fiisl 

dary  causes  j  and  these  positive  secondary  causes  arc  ,       ... 

decretive  antecedent!,  which  ul  pAyifcotiy.  and  their  consequences  Ti 

Ibe  nature  of  things )  even  u  oumbei  follews  the  repetition  of  nniln,  or  h 
1..  '■'^  ipig  virtue. 


iSect.  1.  Of  the  Essence  of  Virtue  and  Yicf.  18T 

&C.  is  a  supposition,  that  the  virtuousness  of  the  dispositioni^ 
or  acts  of  the  will,  consists  not  in  the  nature  of  these  dispo* 

S.  The  tenn  "  cause"  is  applied  leas  properly  to  oxpresa  a  tMfoKvf  idea  i 
for  it  expreseee  merely  an  antecedent  of  a  consequent.  Fur  iustanco.  if  we  say 
that  a  man  cannot  read  becmue  he  is  blind,  or  cannot  walk  becmue  ho  has  no  le)p» 
or  cannot  go  to  heaven  heemue  he  does  not  love  Ijod,  and  the  like ;  it  is  uianilest 
that  blindneat,  wmU  of  Ua^tt  and  want  of  love  to  God,  are  **  causes*'  only  as  ante- 
cedents are  causes  to  their  consequents,  without  positive  influence. 

3.  Negative  causes,  though  they  have  no  positive  oiM^ration  in  producing 
their  consequents,  are  no  less  the  ground  of  certahUy  than  tliose  causon,  properly 
so  called,  which  exist  in  physical  operations.  For  the  conmn^nent  follows  the  an- 
tecedent with  equal  certainty,  whether  the  connection  be  lormud  by  decretive 
will  and  energy,  as  in  all  positive  causes,  or  by  Uio  nature  of  things  only,  which 
is  essential  truth,  as  in  all  negative  causes. 

4.  The  cause  of  vicious  aclSy  is  a  vicious  disposition ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
wmdj  or  the  absence  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  The  essence  of  the  vicious  aet, 
however,  is  not  in  the  emisef  or  disposition.     The  vice  of  the  disuosition  is  ono 

'thing,  and  the  vice  of  the  act  is  another.  For  as  the  naiwe  of  tne  disptisitiou, 
and  the  nature  of  the  act,  are  difierent ;  so  the  vice,  or  moral  badness  of  the 
one,  is  a  different  badness  from  that  of  the  other.  The  one  and  the  otlier  is  a 
bad  thing  whatever  be  the  cause,  and  irrespective  of  any.     Hence, 

5.  Evil  dispositions  or  acts  should  be  denominated  such,  not  from  their  cause, 
but  from  their  nature.  Were  it  oUierwise,  per$ovud  fault,  or  blame,  could  never 
exist ;  for  the  vicious  act  would  transfer  the  blame  to  the  diapotitiotiy  and  the  dis- 
position to  the  eaufe  of  that ;  whereby  persons  wonld  be  free  from  blame,  and 
this  would  attach  to  principles  only.  But  to  suppose  a  moral  agent  hieapable  oji 
blameworthiness,  which  on  the  supposition  would  be  the  case,  is  a  gross  absur- 
dity. It  would  be  to  suppose  an  accountable  being,  who  at  the  same  time  can 
be  accountable  for  nothing ;  and  it  would  be  to  impute  blame  to  principles,  or  a 
principle,  which  is  incapable  of  moral  ju^ency. 

6.  The  cause  of  virtuous  aetSj  or.  itwe  may  so  speak,  the  soil  in  wliich  they 
grow,  is  a  previous  inchnation  or  disposition  to  good,  before  any  actual  choice 
takes  place.  This  may  bo  called  a  virtuous  ineUnatimif  or  disposition.  But  the 
original  and  predisposing  cause  of  Ihat^  is  divine  energy,  influx,  or  influence ; 
in  other  words,  an  assimiuiting  emanation  from  the  holy  nature  ana  decretive  will 
of  God. 

7.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  a  good,  or  a  virtue,  attributalilo  to  man^  until  he 
is  actually  possessed  of  it,  or  it  becomes  his,  as  a  quality  of  his  nature.  God,  the 
Father  of  lights,  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift  prococdoth,  is  the  cause 
of  that  virtuous  disposition  ;  but  while  the  virtue  remained  in  the  cause,  and  not 
in  the  man,  it  was  no  human  virtue.  Nor  does  the  essence  of  human  virtue  lie  in 
the  amununieatimi  itself^  for  this  was  the  efiect  of  divine  will ;  but  no  will  can 
alter  the  nature  of  virtue  :  therefore,  the  essence  of  virtue  consists  not  in  the 
cAuse,  whether  we  understand  by  "  cause, **  the  wiU  tliat  communicates  the  vir- 
tuous disposition,  or  the  conumudeation  itself.  Consequently,  the  absence  of  virtue 
IS  so  completely  confined  to  the  disposition  of  the  agent,  and  the  consequent  acts. 
as  to  exclude  every  thing  else  that  may  be  termed  its  cause. 

6.  The  cause  of  vicious  acts,  whatever  it  be,  is  opposite  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tuous acu  ;  for  theae  acts  have  diametrically  opposite  effects.  That  vicious  acts 
have  a  arise,  as  well  as  virtuous  ones,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  reflecting  person, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  there  is  nothinfr  in  the  universality  of  things,  beings, 
qoahtica,  hw.  but  has  a  cause,  either  positive  or  negative,  as  before  explained. 
Neither  agency,  liberty,  nor  any  thing  else,  considered  as  an  efiect  or  a  con- 
sequent,  can  exist  without  a  cause,  or  antecedent.  Tlie  denial  tff  this,  and 
uQiversal  soepticim,  are  the  same  tlung.  Then  ail  reas'ining,  and  all  commori 
sense,  vanish.  Then  bodv  and  spirit,  cause  and  effects,  n/Mtd  aitd  evil,  hu:.  arc 
huddled  op  in  endlcau  eoofufioo,  witlMUt  either  first  or  last,' great  or  suiaJJ,  onitu 
or  proportion. 

9.  The  original  pradispooiiig  cause  of  a  vicious  difsposition,  is  the  very  opt><i- 
vite  of  the  original,  pradisfMMing  cause  of  a  virtuous  dispoaitioo.  This  hurt,  it  Lsa 
Y^eeo  shewn,  is  di%'iiie  anerfy,  whwfa  is  a  ponitive  cause ;  the  oibar,  the  opposite 
of  thir,  is  a  negative  ca— e.    The  eauae  of  good,  as  before  obaervod,  is  a  cauac 


■itions,  or  acts  of  Ihe  will,  but  wholly  iii  the  Origin  or  Cause  of 
them:  so  that  if  the  dispositioi)  of  the  mind,  or  acts  of  the  will,  be 

■roperlj'  mi  called,  in  Ihe  woj^of  phjiicil  influence;  hot  Uie  chubp  of  evjlU  called 
"a  cause"  imjimpprly,  aa  it  impUes  no  phyeioi  influence,  but  only  ataudc  br  an 
antecedent  to  a  eonsequent ;  from  which  howeyer  the  consequent  majr  be  loferml 
with  BS  much  en^irinty  bb  if  Iho  iufluonce  were  physical  and  mecbuiical.  IVbe- 
ther  vou  suppofie  ponlive  quoatilies,  or  nngalive  quanlitieSj  coiiQcquencea  are 
enailly  ecrtoin,  it  is  iio  less  true  tliBl  S— 8=3,  than  34-3=6.  Whether  3>0U  a»J. 
Ifthe  aim  wtrt  iiel,  il  woulil  cmiso  dniluicfls ;  or  say,  If  Ihe  sun  ahmi,  ii  wiUwuMi 
light;  the  diflerence  is  only  in  the  lUlHrt  of  the  cHuee,  as  eithor  poailive  or  nega- 
tive, not  in  Iho  certainly  o'f  the  eonBeqiience, 

10,  It  would  bo  verv  absurd  siid  contradictory  lo  My  thnt  the  eaui  of  rice 
innrwui.  For  that  woul'Uio  the  sainn  as  to  say,  that  u  thing  n-iiB  before  it  cxWtod. 
To  be  vieioits  is  to  have  eiri;  and  for  this  to  be  the  cautt  of  vice,  ie  Gv  it  to  be 
Iho  eause  of  thd/,  or  irlf^matd,  which  Is  absurd.  II  is  therefore  inq«sril>l«  that 
Ike  cause  of  vice  ehould  he  vicious;  consequently  the  esacnca  of  mm  in  no  where 
fcnt  in  iti  otni  jiroptr  nalnrt,  to  the  exciuBion  of  every  cause  wfaalever.  And  yet, 
as  it  IB  an  eflect,  il  must  have  a  eoruF. 

11.  The  piincijial  qucMiou  la  bo  determined  in  this  investi^tinu  i>,  IVhiil 
■•precisely  the  ariginal,  prndiiporisg,  nigoffn  cdiim  of  a  vicious  dnpoiilion  7  Thft 
aiunveriB  pluioond  short;  il  ta  that  property  of «  crealuro  which  render*  it  atfoArie- 
^AfMndMt  for  its  being  and  well-beiag.  Or,  it  is  that  jiropertv  which  Utha  vary 
qjporite  to  independence,  aplC-suJficiaDcy,  and  iramutabihty ;  ondthorerore  is  •  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  a  creature,  and  osnnoL  belong  to  God. 

13-  Nor  can  this  bo  said  to  bean  vluaUii  exitlm^  properly  from  elemily:  aincc 
H  cannot  bolon|>  In  God,  and  nolhine,  the  only  alternative,  luw  no  iiro|icity.  It  in 
not  therefore  the  Manichenn  clcmal  evil  priugiple,  if  by  this  be  iiieaut  luiy  ihtnn 
•clDDliy  eiiitinp,  at  co«Vol  with  a  good  priniriple.  Good  is  a  principle  poiith^ 
Uemali  but  what  woipeak  of  is  a  mere  nejr<>'<c' prim^ple  ami  owpailn  nUltrutmt 
1  were  every  (Tulun  annihilated,  tJii^  properly 


a  property  to  a  crs.rkri  a: 
would  also  CDDBC  lobe. 


13.  But  whit  shall  we  call  this  principle,  property, 
vieeT  Bhall  we  cull  it  de/eeiaUily,  dtjtti,  bmUatiaR,t3T  imp^T/ttliai  of  existencaT 
Not  the  first ;  for  Ihe  question  would  return.  What  mdtu  a  creature  A^tHUr  t 
Not  the  second  ;  lor  the  term  ia  ninbipuouB,  as  there  are  BBvcrikl  kiadt  of  defcc^ 
natural  and  moral,  and  therefore,  bb  the  woni  is  of  common  use,  and  of  frcqlMat 
ccfurrcnrc,  it  would  requirepcrpetual  Fiplnnations.  -  Not  thethird,  orthafborlli; 
tbr  the  same  rcDson,  A  term  thrrpforonotamb;guouB,and  intliuiently  evpMHAra 
■hould  be  employed ;  aB  wc  employ  tochnicat  terms  to  exprcM  a  spodfic  ittJKL 
for  thiBpurpoBe,  no  lerm,  perhaps,  is  less  eiccpiionahl'  "  -■-'■-'-  — 
taasivB  POWER ;  for  it  is  free  from  ambiguity,  snd  is  buT  ' 

idea  already  explainnd.    The  idea  otjuanvOj)  is  clearly  — ,. ,  ___ 

thallung;  and  the  term  jMHcerseema  preferable  lo;H-ofwiy,  or  ifiwiil^becauoa  law 
nmbiguous,  and  yet  more  eipresaivo  to  convey  the  intended  Klea  of  mrl^liftM 
iHflufa«t  of  cause  and  ellcet. 

14.  To  which  we  may  add.  That  "paainve  power"  ia  by  no  mean*  a  ntw- 
ooined  ruproaion  ;  but  baa  oTlen  been  used  In  exprpw  the  very  idea  lo  whieii  it 
is  here  applied.  Thus,  above  a  century  anda  hall  »|!o,lhal  emiiR'nIlv  pious  and 
Vrofoundly  learned  divine,  TiicaFHii.DBGAi,a,  in  hia  "Court  of  llii  (icn'tilca,"  aaya: 
"  The  root  aitd  origin  of  all  crealinal  depei>dcncc,  ib  ihe  crealurL'^a  i-mii>r  ;»irn'  and 
Owt'Babintuledomimonover  it.— Nowalllimitii  aa  to  nature  Bnili-KitcnccRpaBka 
iniztnr«  of  nihility,  paiilticpncrr,  and  dependence  rcaullinK  llirrcf com  i  wironcs 
t)«MMca>!E  ndda,  ■m>ki>i{Ts  Ban  unSy  hti.  THr  deily  mil)  U  impaiiiUt ;' naiDf- 
ly,  hccanan  exempt  rrom  oiUlity,  psirin  jwien',  and  dependence.  This  atkaUf. 
or  nolhingnrii  of  Ihe  creature,  is  the  aame  with  ila  pattivi  pmrn  cither  [JiyMc  or 
metBphvBic,  natural  or  obodicntal ;  whereby  il  is  limited,  and  confined  to  vDck  or 

degree  of  c«til[(,*jiilfV',  and  epmrton.     (Court  of  Gent.  Part  tV.  b,  ii.  cL 


la.  Now  that  Ihe  risonne  of  vice  coniislelh  not 
UlBt  pasf-ive  power  ia  essential  lo  a  creature,  which  vice  neltht 
It  ia  the  n'il  in  which  vice  grows,  and  without  which  il  could  n 

•jiiKl'Jtre,  hi1ii»nni  if*rlf  rtriOiw ;  of herwtK  we  should  he  forced 
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never  so  good,  yet  if  the  Cause  of  the  disposition  or  act  be 
not  our  virtue,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  in  it ; 

of  that  cause  in  perpetual  rctrogradation,  and  move  from  one  difliculty  to  another 
into  endless  absurdity.  The  predisposing  cause  of  vice,  therefore,  is  passive  power, 
which  in  itself  is  not  vicious,  or  morally  evil.  But  how  luoral  evil  came  to  exist, 
and  what  is  its  true  origin,  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work. 

16.  As  the  essence  of  the  virtue  and  vice  of  dispositions  and  acts  lies  not  in 
their  cuusc^  so  neither  does  it  lie  in  their  ^ects  :  that  is,  dispositions  and  at^ts  are 
not  to  be  denominattd  virtuous  or  vicious  on  account  of  their  cfiects  orxioiisc- 
^uences,  such  as  their  being  productive  of  happiness  or  misery.  For  as  the  pro- 
perties of  any  thing  must  be  difierent  from  those  of  its  cause,  however  similar,  so 
must  those  properties  differ  from  their  effects.  The  immediate  effect  of  virtue  is — 
not  happiness  to  the  individual,  for  instance,  but — that  the  agdit  is  tutprovable,  or 
praiseworthy.  But  were  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in  "  its  tendency  to  ulti- 
mate happiness,**  as  some  have  affirmed,  immediate  approbation  and  praise  could 
not  be  HAfely  given  to  any  individual  act  or  disposition,  as  its  relation  to  ultimate 
happiness  could  not  be  ascertained  but  by  the  final  event.  If  the  essence  of  the 
virtue  or  vice  were  not  in  the  act  or  disiMsitTon,  but  to  bo  denominated  from  its  rf- 
fects,  many  other  absurdities  would  follow.     For  instance, 

17.  On  that  supposition,  thr;  suprum  j  excellence  of  Jehovah  would  notboon- 
provable  and  py al^e\rorthy  on  its  own  account,  or  its  intrinsic  excellency,  hut  only 
because  of  its  effects  and  consequences.  On  thai  principle,  to  hate  God  would  be 
nothing  bad,  it  would  have  no  intrinsic  demerit ;  or  to  love  Go<l  would  be  nothing 
good,  nothing  in  itself  praiseworthy,  were  it  not  for  consequences.  Which  is  not 
only  absurd,  out  blasphemous  also  and  shocking. 

18  That  sentiment  is  evidently  founded  on  the  supposition  that  every  thing, 
property,  quality  and  event,  is  the  fruit  of  (Uv.'ne  will;  and  therefore  that  every 
tiling  must  he  equally  good  in  Us^f^  though  relatively  aood  or  bad  to  the  individual: 
even  as  matter  and  motion,  and  their  laws,  are  ecpially  good  in  themselves,  but  not 
relatively  so  to  the  individuals  who  suffer  from  them.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  it  confounds  things  totally  distinct  in  their  nature,  such  as  positive  and  nega- 
tive causes,  natural  necessity  and  moral  certainty.  Decret've  positions  and  their 
conseqnences  are  one  ground  of  certainty  ;  negative  causes  and  their  consequences 
are  another ;  therefore,  from  the  certainty  of  result  in  the  divine  view  we  cannot 
rightly  infer  that  all  results  are  decreed.  Decretive  positions  comprehend  neither 
negoHce  causes,  nor  the  natme  of  things.  For  an  intelligent  being  to  love  God,  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things;  it  is  what  ought  to  be  independent  of  any  decre- 
tive po:<ition  or  legal  demand  in  reference  to  the  case.  In  like  manner,  for  an  in- 
telligent being  io  nate  God,  is  a  voluntary  contindiction  to  the  nature  of  things— or 
the  essence  of  eternal  truth,  which  is  above  all  will,  or  is  not  founded  in  will — as 
well  as  to  constituted  law.     Again, 

19.  To  deny  the  "intrinsic  merit  and  demerit  of  voluntary  actions  indepcD- 
dent  on  their  conseauences,*'  as  some  do,*  is  to  deny  the  nature  of  things  ;  and 
this  is  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  divide  eternal  unity,  to  give  the  lie  direct 
to  essential  truth,  and  to  convert  the  first  uncaused  essence  into  contradictory  con- 
tin^ncies.  The  nature  of  things  is  nothing  else,  radically,  but  the  nature  of  God, 
which  is  essential  truth  as  well  as  essential  goodness.  Decretive  positions,  or  an 
arlHtrary  constitution  of  these  things  by  divine  will,  thc^refore  can  no  more  alter  the 
intrinsic  merit  or  demerit  of  actions,  aiT^ctions,  habits,  or  characters,  than  divine 
will  can  alter  the  character  of  essential  truth,  or  choose  real  contradictions.  Morc- 

20.  Ultimate  happiness  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  virtue  as  a  reward. 
Now  to  make  the  merit  or  excellence  of  virtue  to  depend  on  ultimate  happiness, 
while  happiness  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  is  most  inconsistent ;  it  is  to  reward  for 
nothing  rewardabU.  If  virtue  be  not  of  intrinsic  worth,  it  must  be  a  mere  mord  no- 
thing as  to  rewardabUness,  and  therefore  ultimate  happiness  would  he  a  reward 
for  a  mere  moral  nothing  ;  that  is,  happiness  would  be  no  reward,  which  is  contra- 
4&!tory. 

'  Beijuam-p  Elomont«,  p.  30f>. 
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H  the  contrary,  if  the  wilf,  in  ita  ioclinationa  or  acts,  be 

f  ao  bad,  ye(,  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our 
vice  or  fault,  there  is  nothing  vicious  or  blameworthy  in  it. 
Hence  their  grand  objection  and  pretended  demonstration,  or 
selfevidence,  against  any  virtue  or  comiiiendableness,  or  vice 
and  blame-worthiness,  of  those  habits  or  acts  of  the  will,  which 
are  not  from  some  virtuous  or  \icious  determination  of  the  will 
itself. 

Now,  if  this  matter  be  well  considered,  it  will  ai>i>ear  to  be 
altogether  a  mistake,  yea,  a  gross  absurdity  ;  and  thai  it  in  most 
certain,  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  virtuous  or  vicious 
disposition,  or  volition  of  mind,  the  virinousness  or  viciuus- 
ness  of  them  consists  not  in  the  Origin  or  Cause  of  these  thin^ 
but  in  the  Nature  of  them. 

If  the  Essence  of  virtuousness  or  commemlableness,  and 
of  viciousnesB  or  fault,  docs  not  lie  in  the  Nature  of  the  dispo- 
sitions or  acts  of  mind,  which  arc  said  to  be  our  virtue  or  our 
fault,  but  in  their  Cause,  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no  where  at  all. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  vicious  act  of  will,  lies  not 
in  the  Nature  of  the  act,  but  the  Cause  ;  so  thai  its  bein^  of 
a  bad  Nature  will  not  make  it  at  oil  our  fault,  unless  it  arises 
from  eoma  faulty  determination  of  ours  as  its  Cause,  or  some- 
thing in  us  that  is  our  fault ;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  neither 
can  the  viciousness  of  that  Cause  lie  in  iheNaluro  of  the  thing 
Itself,  but  in  ilx  Cause  :  that  evil  determination  of  ours  is  nut 
ourfiiult,  merely  because  it  is  of  a  bad  Nature,  unless  it  arises 
from  some  Cause  hi  us  that  is  our  fault.     And   when  wc  are 

e  to  this  higher  Cause,  still  the  reason  of  the  thing  holds 
good  ;  though  this  Cause  be  of  a  bad  Nature,  yet  we  are  not 
at  all  to  blame  on  that  account,  unless  it  arises  from  something 
faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blameworthiness  lie  in  the  Nature  of 
fkig  Cause,  but  in  the  Cause  of  that.  And  thus  we  must  <lrive 
faultiness  back  Irom  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  Cause  lo  a  high- 
er, in  injinitum:  and  that  is  thoroughly  to  banish  it  from  Ibe 


the  plan  oT  Ood  tiral  i 
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Q  jwBuA  Uw  ■nbJMt 
or  it,  u  whal  Iho  gowl  of  the  vrholo  roqutrod,  there  would  bn  trieal  |il»iirib8itj 
in  the  ■eiitimuni  we  oppow.  But  Uia  kmimption  itacif  ia  fundiiii>entall]i  uilum 
oiM.  It  cDiifaundshypothf^iloal  aDlecadents,  u  tho  whuio  »f  dnvmtiTa  ^Ium 
nuy  be  Iwinul,  with  ihst  eternal  Irulh  which  connecls  thL>m  witli  Iheit  cnni 
quencoa.  To  lupimMi  the  hAIrtHi  of  God,  for  innunce,  lo  have  no  InfrUrif  d*- 
meril  in  it,  ot  lliat  it  ■*  bad  unly  ««  diwndatii  on  its  Knatqiitnta ;  it  the  Mtna  ■• 
to  my.  HiaagritMHo  llie  iialuru  of  thinfr*.  wnfonHoMf  lo  elarniLl  lruDi,ttel 
Ood  riiould  bo  hsttid,  Riiil  UusnCote  ilinl  he  mual  apjmvr  of  il — only  to  iIm  ■g«Ml 
it  is  MldniJed  with  h-l  coiu^iitntu.  Thai  is,  on  Iha  8ii|>|MHulion,  Uod  luw  ■»• 
f^td  mutry  oa  Iho  conwiinant,  for  doins  noihitiK  Ihst  i*  in  il«ult'  bad :  yoa  Ar 
dung  what  U  twrfoclty  inriDi:nnL,  agrdcable  la  tho  natuni  of  thin^^  nonforawM* 
to  atpinai  Iniln,  and  anrcplabla  lo  Gnd,  as  everj^  ihliin  which  hn  appoM*  mum 
lie.  Whether  auch  ■  aentiincnt  h«  noarasl  a.ltin  tu  "  prefiHiBd  jihilowpliy,** 
"  •*  wmi'thing  else,  let  tbc  compeloiil  reader  judge.— W, 
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world,  and  to  allow  it  no  possibility  of  existence  any  where  in 
the  universality  of  things.  On  these  principles,  vice,  or  moral 
evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  an  effect ;  because/ot/Zt 
does  not  consist  in  the  Nature  of  things,  out  in  their  Cause ; 
as  well  as  because  effects  are  necessary,  being  unavoidably 
connected  with  their  Cause :  therefore  the  Cause  only  is  to 
blame.  And  so  it  follows,  that  faultiness  can  lie  only  in  that 
Cause  which  is  a  Cause  only^  and  no  effect  of  any  thing.  Nor 
yet  can  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it  must  lie  in  the  Nature  of  the 
thing  itself ;  not  in  its  being  from  any  determination  of  ours, 
nor  any  thing  faulty  in  us  vvhich  is  the  Cause,  nor  indeed  from 
any  Cause  at  all ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  no  effect,  and 
has  no  Cause.  And  thus,  he  that  will  maintain  it  is  not  the 
Nature  of  habits  or  acts  of  will  that  makes  them  virtuous  or 
faulty,  but  the  Cause,  must  immediately  run  himself  out  of  his 
own  assertion  ;  and  in  maintaining  it,  will  insensibly  contradict 
and  deny  it. 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  vicious  and  faulty,  not 
from  their  Nature  or  from  any  thing  inherent  in  them,  but 
because  they  are  from  a  bad  Cause,  it  must  be  on  account  o^ 
the  badness  of  the  Cause  :  a  bad  effect  in  the  will  must  be  bad, 
because  the  Cause  is  bad^  or  of  an  evil  Nature^  or  has  badness 
as  a  quality  inherent  in  it :  and  a  good  effect  in  the  will  must 
be  good^  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  Cause,  or  its  being 
of  a  good  Kind  and  Nature.  And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the 
very  supposition  of  fault  and  praise  lying  not  in  the  Nature  of 
the  thinff,  but  the  Cause,  contradicts  itself,  and  does  at  least 
resolve  the  Essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  Nature  of 
things,  and  supposes  it  originally  to  consist  in  that. — And  if  a 
caviller  has  a  mind  to  run  from  the  absurdity,  by  saying,  ^^  No, 
the  fault  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  Cause,  lies  not  in  this  that 
the  Cause  itself  la  of  an  evil  Nature^  but  that  the  Cause  is  evil 
in  that  sense,  that  it  is.  from  another  bad  Cause.^^  Still  the 
absurdity  will  follow  him ;  for,  if  so,  then  the  Cause  before 
charged  is  at  once  acquitted,  and  all  the  blame  must  be  laid  to 
the  higher  Cause,  and  must  consist  in  that  being  evtV,  or  of  an 
evil  Nature.  So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of 
the  thing  blameworthy  to  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  to 
the  Cause.  And  if  any  is  so  foolish  as  to  go  higher  still,  and 
ascend  from  step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that  which  is  the 
first  Cause  concerned  in  the  whole  affair,  and  will  say,  all  the 
blame  lies  in  that ;  then  at  last  he  must  be  forced  to  own,  that 
the  faultiness  of  the  thing,  which  he  supposes  alone  blame- 
worthy, lies  wholly  in  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  in  the 
Ori^al  or  Cause  of  it ;  for  the  supposition  is,  that  it  has  no 
Original,  it  is  determined  by  no  act  of  ours,  is  caused  by 
nothing  faulty  in  us,  being  wsolutely  without  any  Cause. — 
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And  so  the  race  is  at  an  end,  but  ihe  evader  in  taken  in  his 
flight. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  of  mnnkind,  that 
moral  evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its 
other  ill  deaervings,  conaists  in  a  certain  defarmift/  in  the  Natunt 
of  certain  dispoBitiotis  of  the  heart,  and  acts  of  the  will ;  ond 
not  in  the  detbrtnity  of  sopirlhing  c/sp,  diver&e  from  the  vwy 
thing  itself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be  tfie 
Cause  of  it.  Which  would  be  uh^jurd,  because  that  nould  be 
to  suppose  a  thiny  thai  is  innocent  and  not  evil,  is  truly  evil 
!ind  faulty,  because  another  ihinp  is  evil.  It  implies  a  contra- 
diction :  for  it  would  be  lo  suppose  the  very  thing  which  is 
morally  evil  and  blamewortlty,  is  innocent  and  not  blarne- 
worthy ;  but  that  aonieihing  else,  which  is  its  Cause,  is  only 
lo  blame.  To  say,  ihat  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  is  vicious,  but  in  its  Caiise,  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
that  vice  dues  not  consist  in  vice,  but  in  that  which  produces 
it. 

It  is  true  a  Cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  l>eing  the  CauM 
of  vice:  it  may  be  wickc-dncss  in  the  Cause  that  it  produces 
wickedness.  But  it  would  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  these  two  are  the  same  individual  wictcednei^s.  The 
wicked  act  of  the  CauKC  in  producing  wickedness,  is  one  wick- 
edness; and  the  wickedness  produced,  if  there  be  any  pro- 
duced, is  another.  And  therefore  the  wickedness  of  the  latter 
does  not  lie  in  the  former,  but  is  distinct  from  it ;  and  the  wick- 
edness of  both  lies  in  the  evil  NaUtre  of  the  things  which  am 
widced. 

The  thing  which  makes  sin  hateful,  is  that  bv  which  ii 
deserves  punishment ;  which  is  but  the  expression  of  hatred. — 
And  that  which  renders  virtue  lovely,  is  thai  on  account  of 
which  it  is  fit  to  receive  praise  and  reward  ;  which  are  but  thr 
expressions  of  esteem  and  love.  But  that  which  makes  Tice 
hatefij],  is  its  hateful  Nature ;  and  that  which  renders  virWe 
lovely,  is  its  amiable  Nature.  It  is  a  certain  beauty  or  defot- 
mily  that  are  inhprent  in  that  good  or  evil  will,  which  is  the 
smU  of  virtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  occasion  of  it)  which  h 
thoir  worthiness  i»f  esteem  or  disestcem,  praise  or  dispraise, 
according  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  If  the  Cause  ot 
occasion  of  the  rise  of  an  hateful  disposition  or  act  of  will,  he 
also  hateful ;  suppose  another  antecedent  evil  will ;  that  is 
entirely  anmher  uin,  and  deserves  punishment  by  itself,  under 
n  distuict  consideration.  There  is  worthiness  of  dispraise  in 
the  Nature  of  an  evil  volition,  and  not  wholly  in  some  fore- 
going act,  which  ts  its  Cause ;  otherwise  the  evil  vohlion, 
which  is  the  olVecl,  is  no  moral  evil,  any  more  ihan  sicknem,  or 
some  otiier  iinturnl  calamity, which  arises  from  aCnuscmorallj- 
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Thus,  (or  instance,  ingratitude  is  Iiatefiil  and  worthy  ol 
dispraise,  according  to  common  sense;  not  because  some- 
thing as  bad,  or  worse  than  ingratitude,  was  the  Cause  that 
produced  it,  but  because  it  is  hateful  in  itself,  by  its  own 
inherent  deformity.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable  and 
worthy  of  praise,  not  merely  because  something  else  went 
before  this  love  of  virtue  in  our  minds,  which  caused  it  to  take 
place  there — for  instance  our  own  choice  ;  we  chose  to  love 
virtue,  and,  by  some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into 
the  love  of  it — but  because  of  the  amiableness  and  condes- 
cendency  of  such  a  disposition  and  inclination  of  heart  If  that 
was  the  case,  that  we  did  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  pro- 
duced that  love  in  ourselves,  this  choice  itself  could  be  no 
otherwise  amiable  or  praiseworthy,  than  as  love  to  virtue,  or 
some  other  amiable  inclination,  was  exercised  and  impUed  in 
it  If  that  choice  was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account 
of  some  amiable  quality  in  the  Nature  of  the  choice.  If  we 
choose  to  love  virtue,  not  in  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  that 
was  good,  and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  disposition  in  the  choice, 
the  choice  itself  was  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise,  ac- 
cording to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a 
^ood  Nature. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something 
said  by  an  author,  that  has  lately  made  a  mightv  noise  in 
America.  ^^  A  necessary  holiness  (says  he^)  is  no  holiness. — 
Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  because  he  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before 
he  could  be  righteous.  And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must 
be  created,  yea,  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection, 
before  he  was  righteous.^^  There  is  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  (p.  437,  438,  439,  440.)  If  these  things  are  so,  it  will 
certainly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be  righteous  is  no 
righteous  choice ;  there  is  no  righteousness  or  holiness  in  it ; 
because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous  goes  before  it.  For  he 
plainly  speaks  o(  choosing  to  be  righteotiSj  as  what  must  go  be' 
fore  righteousness  ;  and  that  which  follows  the  choice,  being 
the  effect  of  the  choice,  cannot  be  righteousness  or  holiness : 
for  an  effect  is  a  thing  necessary,  and  cannot  prevent  the  in- 
fluence or  efficacy  of  its  Cause:  and  therefore  is  unavoid- 
ably dependent  upon  the  Cause:  and  he  says  a  necessary 
holiness  is  no  holiness.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of  righte- 
ousness be  righteousness  or  holiness,  nor  can  any  thing  that  is 
consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be  righteous- 
ness or  holiness ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without  choice,  be 
righteousness  or  holiness.  So  that  by  his  scheme,  all  righte- 
ousness and  holiness  is  at  once  shut  out  of  the  world,  and  no 

'*'  Scrip.  Doc.  of  Orighud  Shi,  p.  180,  3d.  Edit. 
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door  left  open,  bv  wbich  it  can  ever  possibly  enter  laUt  Uic 
world. 

I  suppose  the  way  that  men  came  to  entertain  this  ab- 
surd notion — with  respect  to  inirmal  mclinations  ami  volition* 
thcmsclveB,  (or  notions  that  imply  it,)  viz.  that  the  esaence  oC 
their  moraf  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  iheir  Nature,  but  their 
Cause — was,  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  it  is  so  with  respect  to  all  oiilicard  actions  and 
sensible  motions  of  the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil  of 
(hem  docs  not  he  at  all  in  the  motions  themselves,  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  are  nothmg  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  the 
Essence  of  all  the  moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them  lies 
in  those  internal  dispositions  and  volitions  which  are  the  Causn 
of  them.  Now,  being  always  used  to  determine  this,  without 
hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  Actiont,  which  in 
the  common  use  of  language  are  signified  by  such  phrases  as 
men's  actions  or  their  doings ;  hence,  when  they  came  lo  speak 
of  volitions,  and  internal  exercises  of  their  inclinations,  under 
the  same  denominations  of  their  actions,  or  wJiat  they  do,  they 
unwarily  determined  the  case  must  also  be  the  same  with  these 
as  with  external  actions;  not  considering  the  vast  dilTerenee iti 
the  Nature  of  the  case. 

Jf  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  why  is  it  not  necessary  tliat 
the  cause  should  be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  whelhoE 
any  thing  he  worthy  of  blame  or  praise  ?  is  it  agreeable  to  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  he  prai»e4l  or  blamed 
for  that  of  which  he  is  not  the  Cause  or  author? 

I  answer,  such  phrases  as  beinf--  the  Cause,  being  'A«  an- 
tkor,  and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.  They  arc  moat  vukarly  un- 
derstood for  being  the  designing  voluntary  Cause,  or  Cauae  by 
antecedent  choice :  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  men  are  not. 
in  this  sense,  the  Causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act  of  their 
wills,  in  any  case;  as  certain  as  any  thing  is,  or  ever  can  be; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing  is  not  be- 
fore it  is,  nor  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  before  the  Krst  thing 
of  that  kind  ;  and  so  no  choice  before  the  first  choice. — As  the 
phrase,  being  the  author,  may  be  understood,  not  of  being  the 
producer  by  an  antecedent  act  of  will ;  but  as  a  {>erBoii  may 
be  said  to  be  the  author  of  tiie  act  of  will  itself,  by  bis  being 
tho  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  i»  acting,  or  in  e*er- 
cite  in  that  act ;  if  ihe  phrase  of  being  the  author,  is  used  lo 
signify  this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires  men  being 
the  authors  of  their  own  acls  of  will,  in  order  to  their  being  es- 
teemed worthy  of  |iriiise  or  di.spruisc  on  account  of  them.  And 
common  sense  teaches  that  they  must  be  the  Buthors  oi  exttr- 
ual  actions  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their  being  iho  Cause* 
of  them  by  an  act  of  will  or  choice,  in  order  lo  their  being  jtisl- 
I?  blamed  or  praised  :  but  it  tparhcs  no  stirh  thing  with  rpspe<ci 
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to  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves — But  this  may  appear  more ' 
manifest  by  the  things  which  will  be  observed  in  the  following 
section. 


SECT.  II. 

The  Falseness  and  Inconsistence  of  tJiat  metaphysical  NotioQ, 
of  Action^. and  Agency^  which  seems  to  be  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  Defenders  of  the  Arminian  Doctrine  concern- 
ing Liberty^  moral  Agency^  ^c. 

One  thing  that  is  made  very  much  a  ground  of  argument 
and  supposed  demonstration  by  Arminians^  in  defence  of  the 
forementioned  principles,  concerning  moral  Agency,  Virtue, 
Vice,  &c.  is  their  metaphysical  notion  of  Agency  and  Action, 
They  say,  unless  the  soul  has  a  self-determining  power,  it 
has  no  power  of  Action  ;  if  its  volitions  be  not  caused  by 
itself,  but  are  excited  and  determined  by  some  extrinsic 
cause,  they  cannot  be  the  soul's  own  acts  ;  and  that  the  soul 
cannot  be  active^  but  must  be  wholly  passive^  in  those  effects 
of  which  it  is  the  subject  necessarily,  and  not  from  its  own  free 
determination. 

Mr.  Chubb  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  liberty 
and  of  his  arguments  to  support  it,  very  much  in  this  position, 
that  man  is  an  Agent  and  cajfable  of  Action.  Which  doubt- 
less is  true :  but  self-determination  belongs  to  his  notion  of 
Action^  and  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  Whence  he  infers,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  in  the 
same  thmg,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  no  Action  can  bo  the 
effect  of  the  Action  of  another :  and  he  insists,  that  a  necessary 
Agents  or  an  Agent  that  is  necessarily  determined  to  act,  is  a 
plain  contradiction,^ 

*  Were  the  human  mind,  indeed,  not  (ho  subject  ol*  cither  passive  power, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  vice ;  or  of  divine  holy  inflacncc, 
on  the  other,  as  the  preaisposmg  cause  of  real  virtue ;  and  were  the  determimng 
motive  what  some  have  represented  it  to  be,  the  object  itaelfj  irrespective  of  tho 
changeable  state  of  the  mind  perceiving  it ;  the  objection,  that  *'  a  necessary* 
agent  is  a  plain  contradiction,'*  or,  in  other  words,  that  man  is  no  proper  agenJ^ 
would  be  unanswerable.  For  the  rank  and  place  of  man  in  creation,  and  his  re- 
lative circumstances  in  the  arrangement  of  providence,  being  the  result  of  decre- 
tive appointment,  if  he  himself  were  not  liable  to  any  change  but  by  tho  same  ap« 
pointment,  it  would  follow,  that  if  the  objects  themselves  determined  liim  to 
choose,  and  to  choose  always  according  to  the  strongest  motive,  his  very  volitiont' 
in  the  acts  thenuMdves  would  be  necessitated  decretitSlyf  to  the  exclusion  of  all  hy- 
poiheUetd  or  moral  possibiHhf  of  failure ;  and  therefore  could  never  bo  erroneous, 
any  more  than  the  first  cause  could  act  erroneously.  On  such  principlcfci,  moral 
ovu,  vice  or  faolt,  could  have  no  existence.  No  effect  could  be  othcnviso  than 
j5?ood,  amiable,  and  perfectly  innocent ;  a  moral  possibility  of  fail'irf  hrixxn  rx- 
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But  lliose  are  a  precarious  sort  of  demoastraliooB,  wbiob  ] 
men  build  on  the  meaning  that  they  arbiUarily  affix  lo  a  word  : 


I^ticid*'; 


For  (liB  t'oiilimi  itsclj  lo  be  «  n 
manner  only,  ia  t\,e  same  Uiing  ai 


t  of 


act  whatever  ?     He  does  nnlhing  but  wlut  hi 

ceanlBted  la  perfonn,  the  contrary  being  rendered  oaluraliy  inipoieible  ; 
he  deserves  DO  praiit,  he  can  iuctir  no  blame,  anj  raore  Ihan  a  clock  Ibr  Dol  tte«p- 
mg  time.  Siich  a  ntemary  agent  would  be  indeed  a  ptani  eontrndielnm.  There  is 
muob  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  phUasiiphical  niceisariant  have  no  belter  no- 
tion of  agmcy  than  that  wliich  Mi.  Chubb  chur|{eB,  nod  jmtly  charges,  with  '*  a 
plain  contradiction."  For  those  who  hold  the  eentinieat,  that  cvtrp  wt,  even  as 
to  its  menU  quality,  and  every  event,  are  of  dteritive  appointmenl,  in  aabservien- 
cy  to  ultimate  good,  must  allow,  in  order  to  bo  loEernbiy  consisteDt,  that  the  8U~ 
preme  Being  ifl  "  the  only  proper  agent  in  tb 
__j  _._  .LI--  ,]gp  called  agency  in 


iboloEembly ,    _      _.     _„ 

ic  univHrae ;'  and  Iboa  reduce  human 
ucncg,  and  every  thing  elac  called  agency  in  a  creature,  to  on  qjipaintal  ntctitcnj 
chclti,  however  odious  in  ila  nature,  miscltievous  in  its  tendency,  or  painful  in  ax- 
periencc.  Thus,  according  to  them,  God  is  the  miji  pnper  agtnl  in  all  foul  crimna 
and  horrid  blaaphemiea,  on  earth  and  in  hell ',  They  have  a  light  to  define  tbeir 
terniL  and  to  say  what  they  mean  by  agaui/  m  God,  or  in  a  crrature,  and  to  state 
their  hypothcsiB  accordingly ;  but  others  also  have  a  ri£;ht  to  dealuca  the  genuine 
consequences  of  that  hypothesis,  and  lo  shew  wherein  its  error  liei. — The  den^ 
nf  these  notes  is  nol  to  excite  a  8|nril  of  unprofitable  cnntrover^,  but  u>  asMSI 
ihc  serious  enquirer  in  detecting  errors  and  recognizing  truths  of  radical  impor- 
lance  in  Etliica  and  Theology  ;  and,  it  ts  hoped,  tirat  to  promote  Ihcse  enda  tin 
followins  obaciralions  may  conduce. 

I.  [I  is  granted,  Ihal  in  refcrencB  to  nafunal  Mb,  the  nlpreniD  Being  ia  tli« 
"  only  projier  agent  in  the  universe,"  as  they  all  spring  from  hin  energy.  In  thU 
respect  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  canaci,  ^cienUg;  and  the  description  of  Ibe 
poet  is  pliiloBOphically  just;     He 

"Warms  in  the  sun,  tefroshesinlhe  brecio, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blnasoma  In  the  trees. 
Lives  throueh  all  life,  ctlends  through  all  exteui, 
Spreads  undivided,  operales  unspent." — Port, 
i!.  it  is  also  granted,  thai,  in  all  acts  morally  good,  the  orealnl  agent  la  the 
sabjecl  of  Hueiiiljr  several  ways.     He  bos  an  active  nttiirt  from  d«troti<r«  Deoe»- 
aity,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  oiler.      He  is  also,   accordingly,   amguMtd 
to  SMM  act  of  choice,  from  the  activity  of  Itis  nature.     He  ie,  moniorvr,  tin 
tuijtct  of  physicaJ  iniluence  of  a  holy  and  purifying  nature,  wheroby  the  BnaJ- 
nMB  of  his  choice  is  iofUlibly  secured ,  and  without  which  there  could  bit  Ou 
asBsnable  ground  of  cirlainJy  that  any  action  would  be  nuorally  good.     Hmx 
is  also  a  necessily  of  connection,  aiitung  from  the  nature  of   tMii(>*,   or  lb* 
OsaancB  of  inith,  fini,  between  the  disposition  and  the  act,  or  iliat  tk*  Ml 
will  he  of  the  nmo  nature,  morally  conaideied,  with  the  disposition  from  whidi 
It  proceeds  ;   and,  itanuUy,  between  the  act  and  the  end  or  consequent,  which  ^ 
happiness. 

3.  It  is  nioreovet  allowed,  thatinall  acts  tnoroSiitvil,  thesonl  ispaiiMin  *»■ 
fiBTMiEelathftt  Rfcrasity  of  dependence  which  is  inMparable  from  a  croalfdnaMK, 
which  way  be  called  passhe  powtr;  without  which  the  exislunce  of  morat  STrffl 
wtinld  be  impossible.  This  neccssily  also  arises  from  the  nslure  of  things  mil 
fivnt  decree  j  for  no  decree  can  alter  its  cxialence,  (though  it  may,  and  acluallT 
dftOB  counteract  it]  any  more  than  it  can  alter  the  slate  of  a  cn-Biute  from  di^peu- 
MBce  into  independence  on  the  first  cause.  A  crealura  withunl  [m'live  pouro 
iavoIvM  the  most  pal^ble  abBurditioa.  For  its  very  definition  in  '' ihai  |wo|it!riv 
in  a  crnnturfl  wlieroby  it  diflcra  csientially  fVom  the  bidtpeivlrntr.  iiff-n^iiitnft,  Mid 
iaJ^tUMUj)  of  tlie  Creator  i"  and  la  deny  kl,  is  lo  suppose  iliat  a  rieature  may 
h.  .,.,i.«...^-„i    .-If  _.B!„:_..     ,.j  indefectible— that  in  these  rrapecl*   Ibr 
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especially  when  that  meaning  is  abstruse,  inconsistent,  and 
entirely  diverse  from  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in  common 
speech. 

creature  and  the  Creator  are  on  a  par — that  a  necessafy  and  a  continff'^nt 
being  are  the  same,  in  those  very  things  which  constitute  their  essentiiildif- 
ference  !  Were  it  not  for  this  property  in  an  a^nt,  he  could  never  tin ;  for 
all  his  acts  would  be  physieaiUf  necesiory,  without  any  kjpoUuHcal  medium,  or  mo- 
ral alternative. 

4.  He  is  a  moral  agent,  whose  volitions  might  have  been  otherwise  than  they 
are,{/the  motives,  and  consequently  thettalf  of  kit  mSnd^  had  been  otherwise.  But 
to  suppose  that  his  volitions  might  have  oeen  otherwise  than  they  are,  the  mo- 
tivcs  and  state  of  the  mind  being  the  same,  would  be  to  make  mm  in  his  voli- 
tions the  sport  of  chance,  or  a  mere  nonentity. 

5.  He  then  is  a  moral  agent  who  has,  in  reference  to  volition,  a  moral  aUer" 
tiafioe,  or  a  hvpotb<>tical  possibility  of  a  diSSIerent  choice.  Where  this  alternative, 
or  this  possibility,  is  not,  there  the  agent  (if  he  may  be  so  called)  is  not  morally 
oUiged,  and  therefore  is  not  aocountaUe. 

6.  But  if  so,  where  docs  the  ground  of  such  an  alternative  lie  7  It  lies  in  the 
agent's  mind  or  the  diapoaitioH  whence  the  volition  springs,  and  whence  its  cha* 
racter  is  derived,  ff  Uod  influence  the  mind  so  as  to  make  it,  in  a  given  degree, 
to  resemble  his  own  moral  nature ;  in  that  degree  would  the  choice  made  be  mo- 
rally good  But  if  passive  power  be  not  counteracted  by  such  influence,  (which 
being  groeioitf ,  God  is  not  bound  in  etptUy  to  do)  in  any  given  degree,  the  nature 
of  thing|s.  the  essence  of  truth,  connects,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  state  of 
mind  with  the  volition. 

7.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  moral  w^ftuencej  as  such,  effects  nothing  certain;  but 
always  requires  a  previous  state  of  mind^  in  order  to  ensure  a  certainty  of  good 
efiect ;  and  that  previous  state  of  mind  is  effected  by  no  other  possible  means 
but  a  ]^hurieitl  energy  or  agency,  producing  assimilation.  There  must  be  a  virtu- 
ous nund  before  a  virtuous  choice ;  the  quality  of  the  act  is  derived  from  the 
agent. 

8.  One  thing,  which  has  been  a  source  of  much  obscurity  and  confusion  in 
reference  to  moral  agency,  is  the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  equally  free  in  all  re- 
spects, when  choosing  good  and  when  choosing  Avil  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
one  volition  and  the  other  become  morally  certain,  from  the  same  sort  of  iiecesaitv. 
But  this  is  not  the  real  case.  Indeed  the  necessity  of  connection  l»etween  tne 
previous  state  of  the  mind  and  the  corresponding  volition,  is  the  same  ^  for  it  is 
m  each  case  nothinj|[  else  but  the  nature  of  things ;  but  thatnecessiiy  which  cfll^cts 
a  state  of  mind  previous  to  good  volitions,  is  as  different  from  the  other  necessity 
which  eflfects  a  state  of  mind  previous  to  volitions  morally  evil,  as  light  is  from 
darkness.  They  proceed  from  opposite  quarterH,  and  operate  in  contrarv  direc- 
tions. A  holy  disposition  is  generated  by  decretive  holy  influence ;  the  other  dis- 
position (which  ought  hot  however  to  be  called  unholy)  proceeds  from  tlie  hypo, 
thetical  nature  of  Udngs.  Such  a  disposition,  though  not  morally  vicious,  yet 
generates  vice  in  union  with  free  agency. 

9.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  a  ^ood  volition  must  proceed 
from  a  good  heart,  moraUy  considered  :  yet  a  bad  volition  does  not,  originally  and 
necessarily,  proc^sd  from  a  morally  baa  heart.  The  reason  is,  that  the  one  state 
of  heart  proceeds  from  God,  from  his  decretive  holy  will  ;  the  other  nroceeds 
from  passive  power,  which  is  only  a  natural  evil,  and  not  a  moral.  Besiaes  were 
the  disposition  which  iwimediately  precedes  a  bad  volition  necessarily,  or  in  evAiy 
case,  evil,  in  a  moral  sense,  either  moral  evil  could  have  no  place  at  all  in  the 
universe,  no  origin  whatever,  or  else  it  must  be  the  same  as  passive  power.  But 
passive  power  is  a  contrast,  not  to  the  rnoro^  perfections  of  God,  rmt  his  naturtd  ; 
and  has,  when  alone,  no  moral  quality.  And  seeing^  it  belongs  as  a  property  to 
every  creature,  as  such,  were  it  any  thing  morally  evil,  moral  evil  would  be  essen- 
tial to  the  very  being  of  every  creature  ;  which  is  absurd. 

10.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  freedom  is  experienced  in  a  higher  sense,  or  a 
greater  degree,  in  bad  vontions,  than  in  good  ones  ;  in  such  a  sense,  and  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  justify  this  mode  of  expression — that  man  is  necessitated  to  good, 
i>ut  free  to  o\-il.    This  however  may  need  some  explanatory  qualification  .-  for 
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That  the  meaning  of  the  word  Action,  as  Mr.  CutBB  and 
many  others  use  it,  is  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconsiElenl, 
is  manifeBt,  because  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  Action, 
that  it  is  something  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passivcness  ;  that 
\a  (according  to  their  sense  of  passivenesB)  it  is  under  the 
power,  influence,  or  Action  of  no  cause.  And  this  implies  that 
Action  has  no  cause,  and  is  no  etlect ;  for  to  be  an  effect  im- 
plies pansivpnew,  or  the  bemg  subject  to  the  power  and  Action 
of  its  cause.  And  yet  they  hold  that  the  mind'A  Action  is 
the  etfect  of  its  own  determination,  yea,  the  mind's  free  and 
voluntary  determination  ;  which  is  the  same  with  free  choice. 
So  that  Action  is  the  effect  of  something  preceding,  even  a 
preceding  act  of  choice :  and  consequenlly,  in  this  effect  the 
mind  is  passive,  subject  lo  the  power  and  Action  of  the  pre> 
ceding  cause,  which  is  the  foregoing  choice,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  active.  So  that  here  we  have  this  contradiction,  that 
Action  is  always  the  effect  of  foregoing  choice ,-  and  tliereforc 
cannot  be  action ;  because  it  is  pmsivr  to  the  power  of  that 
preceding  causal  choice ;  and  the  mind  cannot  he  active  and 

tieia  Dateo  nocesaitaled  Id  good,  aa  not  in  bo  morally,  or  hjrpolhpticalll' free  ; 
nor  an  free  to  evil  as  nnt  to  be  subject  lo  a  neceaaity  of  canBei)iirnc«.  He  who 
•el*  or  oftnuu  ami»  without  conetrunt,  compuli!u>n,  or  interfbting  voIiintBry  force 
ID  that  act,  nolwitliatuidmg  his  paHuvi'  power,  in  pnpaig  tfiie  ageni  i  for  in  tha 
moral  quality  of  tho  Ml,  there  is  proiietly  and  etrictly  no  viU  wmcOToeit  but  tAa 
men.  Bui  hf  whn  ocli  or  duxaa  nri^At,  m  Eubjeot  to  a  pbyaicili  deereUre  n(neB> 
nly  an  u>  hia  dispoallian,  and  a  phyaiciil  conconrM  of  dinn«  enor^  in  the  mt^ 
TBlaclDf  the  will.  He  ia  indeed  moniJfi/ frep,  ia  aa  much  hb  his  voUtion  mlgU  Aasf 
Attn  of  a  differml,  jea,  of  an  oppneit«  moral  qualrty,  if  the  elale  of  hia  mind  bad 
been  dificrent.  Henco  ilia  pvidpnt,  that  in  a  ^aaduBI,  ch<H:re,  or  act.nuuiiaafl 
agcnl  in  a  low  proper  or  aBcondary  senee  ;  bqt  in  a  bad  uiU,  rhiHce,  or  act,  BWn 
i»  an  agcnl,  a  moral  nRenl,  a/rtr  ayenl,  in  tlie  moat  propar  and  strict  aenae.  And 
in  tho  production  of  an  act  uiDrslI ,  good  lu>o  unUi  are  ronremcd,  ihat  tl 
the  itgeni,  and  the  decraUvp.  wdl  of  iioi;  in  that  of  evil,  only  one,  the  •genP* 
own  wilL 

11.  If  the  Supreme  Being  ia  the  only  proper  ngeot   b 
twrat  agency  ia  no  proper  asrncy  ;  or  elae,  man  ia  not  a  mora 

lie  i»  not  accountable,  and  has  no  ronccm  iu  religion  or  i..„.„,...     „ -,  - 

God  be  the  only  proper  iigml  in  Ihe  univenie,  how  come  there  to  exiirt  n-S  Jmb  ' 
"-■"i  agency  is  gead,  else  w-  have  no  evidence  thai  he  ia  ■  pmi  buini! .  i'ut  Ihwr 

1  the  world   nil  i(»di  proceeding  from  rrll  nCnoli,  which  conlomn  H-nixiaail 
nal  conaent  allow,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  proves,  to  hr  nropaily  tril 
««*~™ .'  consequently  man  ia  nn  ageni,  a  immU  4gtnl,  properly  ao  cnlW. 

"■..  ?  'he™  he  no  proper  awni  in  the  univente  but  the  Suprenic  Bcinj,  ihtir 
u  no  OTll  tn  the  Holurc  of  bad  volitiona,  but  on  y  in  Iheir  (feel*.  Sin.onlhU  ■■■»• 
pNitioo.  i>  not  had  in  ita  own  ualure,  but  only  tni'iHoua  in  its  nirKc Is  on  the  ma- 
ture Sin  ia  nol  to  be  hatid,  it  aecml.  on  iu  Own  aecnunl,  a«  cidiou*,  bul  nalv 
rtMuutJaadaiigeroiiB.  Bul  as  thia  muai  ari».  Bcrordmc  to  ih<'><>int<m  of  iU 
idMtloTs,  from  a  mvereign  appvnihntni,  it  (bllowp,  that  millinna  uf  iHine!:  are>  la 
IMt  Bffu  anwinlinmt  doonmd  lo  the  grtelul  i^ffmagi  in  the  iinitirsr,  ftir  Ihat  m 
wbMhUieyhodnojinijlfragfnes)— DO  wiuiUf  allvmaUve.'  Whorfl  ia  (Hiuilv,  or 
bmieiolanco? 

13  The  only  eliie  out  of  Uila  labyrinib,  and  oui  of  many  othem  foniMtd  by 
wrilers  on  human  agency,  ia,  wo  an<  fully  ueniiaded,  a  riglil  viow  of  p-th*  paovr, 
in  ill  nature,  ongm,  and  tendoney,  hi  conjunetionivilba  morally  or  hypotlMtitaUv 


I  a)>enl  ;  and  if  to, 
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passive  in  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time.  Again  they  say^ 
necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Action,  and  a  necessary 
Action  is  a  contradiction ;  and  so  their  notion  of  Action  im- 
plies contingence,  and  excludes  all  necessity.  And  therefore, 
their  notion  of  Action  implies,  that  it  has  no  necessary  de- 
pendence on,  or  connection  with,  any  thing  foregoing;  for 
such  a  dependence  or  connection  excludes  contingence,  and 
implies  necessity.  And  yet  their  notion  of  Action  implies 
necessity,  and  supposes  that  it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be 
contingent.  For  they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  call- 
ed Action,  must  be  determined  by  the  will  and  free  choice ; 
and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  necessary,  being 
dependent  upon,  and  determined  by  something  foregoing; 
namely,  a  foregoing  act  of  choice.  Again,  it  belongs  to  their 
notion  of  Action,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  ex- 
ertion of  power  ;  but  yet  it  is  implied  in  their  notion  of  Action, 
that  it  is  not  the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion  of  power, 
but  is  consequent  and  dep>endent  on  a  preceding  exertion  of 
power,  viz.  the  power  of  will  and  choice :  for  they  say  there 
is  no  proper  Action  but  what  is  freely  chosen^  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  determined  by  a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.  But  if 
any  of  them  shall  see  cause  to  deny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  such 
thing  as  that  every  Action  is  chosen  or  determined  by  a  fore- 
going choice ;  but  that  the  very  first  exertion  of  will  only,  un- 
determined by  any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  Action ; 
then  I  say,  such  a  man  ^s  notion  of  Action  implies  necessity ; 
for  what  the  mind  is  the  subject  of,  without  the  determina- 
tion of  its  own  previous  choice,  it  is  the  subject  of  necessarily, 
as  to  any  hand  that  free  choice  has  in  the  sifiair  ;  and  without 
any  ability  the  mind  has  to  prevent  it,  by  any  will  or  election 
^f  its  own ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  pre- 
vious acts  of  the  will  or  choice  in  the  case,  which  might  pre- 
vent it.  So  that  it  is  again,  in  this  other  way,  implied  in  their 
notion  of  act,  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  not  necessary. 
Again,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  act^  that  it  is  no  effect 
of  a  predetermining  bias  or  preponderation,-  but  springs  im- 
mediately out  of  indifference  ;  and  this  implies,  that  it  cannot 
be  from  foregoing  choice,  which  is  foregoing  preponderation  ; 
if  it  be  not  habitual,  but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act, 
it  is  truly  previous,  efficacious  and  determining.  And  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to  their  notion  of  the  act,  that  it 
is  what  the  Agent  is  the  Author  of  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
that  is,  by  previous  choice  and  design. 

So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  the  act,  considered 
with  regard  to  its  consequences,  these  following  things  are 
all  essential  to  it ;  viz.  That  it  should  be  necessary,  and  not 
necessary ;  that  it  should  be  from  a  cause,  and  no  cause ;  that 
it  shouldf  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design,  and  not  the  fruit 
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of  choice  and  design  ;  that  it  should  be  the  beginning  of  mo- 
lioii  or  cxerlion,  and  yet  consequent  on  previous  exertion ; 
that  it  should  be  before  it  is ;  that  it  should  spring  immediate- 
ly out  of  indiflt^rence  and  equilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  eflect 
of  prcponderation  ;  that  it  should  be  self-originaled,  and  also 
have  its  original  from  something  else  ;  that  it  is  what  tlie  mind 
causes  itself  of  its  own  will,  and  can  produce  or  prevent  ac- 
cording to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind  has 
no  power  to  prevent,  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the 
affair. 

So  lliat  an  act,  according  to  their  metaphysical  notion  of 
it,  19  something  of  which  there  is  no  idea;  it  is  nothing  but  a 
confusion  of  the  mind,  excited  by  words  without  any  distinct 
meaning,  and  is  an  absolute  nonentity ;  and  that  in  two  re- 
spects :  (I.)  There  iu  nothing  in  the  world  that  ever  was,  is,  or 
can  be,  to  answer  the  things  which  must  belong  to  its  descrip' 
tiun,  according  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  essential  to  it. 
And  (a.)There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can  be,  any  notion 
or  idea  to  answer  the  word,  as  ihey  use  and  explain  iL  For 
if  we  should  suppose  any  snch  notion,  it  would  many  ways 
destroy  itself.  But  it  is  impossible  any  idea  or  notion  shouki 
subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  very  nature  and  essence,  wUicli 
constitutes  it,  destroys  it. — If  some  learned  philosopher,  who 
had  been  abroad,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  curious  observa- 
tions he  had  made  in  his  travels,  should  say,  ''  He  had  been 
in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  there  had  seen  an  animal,  which  ho 
calls  by  a  certain  name,  that  begat  and  brought  forth  itself, 
and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct  from  itself;  that  it  had  an 
appetite,  and  was  hungry  before  it  had  a  being ;  tliat  his 
master,  who  led  him,  and  governed  him  at  his  pleasure,  wu 
always  governed  hy  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he  pleased  ; 
that  when  he  moved,  he  always  took  a  step  before  the  first 
step:  that  he  went  with  his  head  first,  and  yet  always  went 
tail  foremost ;  and  this,  though  he  had  neither  head  nor  luil  :" 
it  would  be  no  impudence  at  all,  to  tell  such  a  traveller, 
though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  idea  of  such 
an  animal  as  he  gave  an  account  of,  and  never  had,  nor  ever 
would  have. 

As  the  foreinenlionod  notion  of  Action  is  very  inconmsl- 
ent,  so  it  is  wholly  diverse  from  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  more  usual  signification  of  it,  in  vulgar  speech, 
seeniB  to  be  some  motivn  or  rxertitm  o/jmuir,  that  is  voluntary, 
or  that  is  the  efferA  of  the  will ;  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  doing :  anfFmost  commonly  it  id  used  to  signify  ovtward  Ac- 
tion!. So  iMnkiiiff  is  ofien  distinguished  from  acting  ;  and  d«- 
wtWjf  and  wiUinff,  from  diAng. 

Benides  this  more  usual  and  proper  signification  of  tfae 
word  Ac'twff.  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  word  ivtncd. 
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that  are  less  proper,  which  ^et  have  place  in  common  speech* 
Oftentimes  it  is  used  to  signify  some  motion  or  alteration  in  in* 
animate  things,  with  relation  to  some  object  and  effect  So  the 
spring  of  a  watch  is  said  to  ctci  upon  the  chain  and  wheels ;  the 
sunbeams,  to  act  upon  plants  and  trees ;  and  the  fire,  to  act 
upon  wood.  Sometimes  tlie  word  is  used  to  signify  motions, 
alterations,  and  exertions  of  power,  which  are  seen  in  corporeal 
things,  cotisidered  absolutely ;  especially  when  these  motiont 
seem  to  arise  from  some  internal  cause  which  is  hidden  ;  so 
that  they  have  a  greater  resemblance  of  those  motions  of  our 
bodies,  which  are  the  effects  of  natural  volition,  or  invisible 
exertions  of  will.  So  the  fermentation  of  liquor,  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  loadstone,  and  of  electrical  bodies,  are  called  the 
action  of  these  things.  And  sometimes,  the  word  action  is  used 
to  signify  the  exercise  of  thought,  or  of  will  and  inclination ;  so 
meditating,  loving,  hating,  inclining,  disinclining,  choosing,  and 
refusing,  may  be  sometimes  called  acting ;  though  more  rarely 
(unless  it  be  by  philosophers  and  metaphysicians)  than  in  any  of 
the  other  senses. 

But  the  word  is  never  used  in  vulgar  speech  for  the  self-de- 
terminate exercise  of  the  will,  or  an  exertion  of  the  soul  that 
arises  without  any  necessary  connection  with  any  thing  forego- 
ing. If  a  man  does  something  voluntarily,  or  as  the  effect  of 
his  choice,  then  in  the  most  proper  sense,  and  as  the  word  is 
most  originally  and  commonly  used,  he  is  said  Xo  act  ^  but  whe- 
ther that  choice  or  volition  be  self-determined  or  no,  whether 
it  be  connected  with  a  foregoing  habitual  bias,  whether  it  be 
the  certain  effect  of  the  strongest  motive,  or  some  intrinsic 
cause,  never  comes  into  consideration  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

And  if  the  word  action  is  arbitrarily  used  by  some  men 
otherwise,  to  suit  some  scheme  of  metaphysics  or  morality,  no 
argument  can  reasonably  be  founded  on  such  an  use  of  due 
term  to  prove  any  thing  but  their  own  pleasure.  For  divines 
and  philosophers  strenuously  to  ur^  such  arguments,  as  thou|^ 
they  were  sufficient  to  support  and  demonstrate  a  whole  scheme 
of  moral  philosophy  and  divinity,  is  certainly  to  erect  a  mighty 
edifice  on  the  sand,  or  rather  on  a  shadow.  And  though  it 
may  now  periiaps,  through  custom,  have  become  natural  for 
them  to  use  the  word  m  this  sense  (if  that  may  be  called  a 
sense  or  meaning  which  is  inconsistent  with  itself^  yet  this  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  men  have 
of  things,  or  that  there  can  be  anv  thing  in  die  creation  thai 
should  answer  such  a  meaning.  And  though  they  appeal  to 
eipeneoce,  yet  the  truth  is,  that  men  are  so  far  fi'om  experien- 
ciBg  anjr  sucn  thing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  any 
coocepdoDof  it. 
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It'  it  ahould  be  objected,  ibat  action  and  passion  are  doubt- 
less words  of  a  contrary  signification  ;  but  to  suppose  that  tbe 
agent  in  its  action,  is  under  the  power  and  influence  of  some- 
tiling  intrinsic,  is  to  confound  action  and  passion,  and  make 
them  the  same  thing. 

I  answer,  that  Action  and  Passion  are  doubtless,  as  they 
are  sometimes  used,  words  of  opposite  signification  ;  but  not 
as  signifying  opposite  existences,  but  only  opposite  relations. 
The  words  rouse  and  iffecl  are  terms  of  opposite  signification  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  if  1  assert,  that  the  same  thing  may,  at  the 
s  ame  time,  in  difl'erent  respects  and  relations,  dc  both  cause 
and  effect,  this  will  not  prove  that  I  confound  the  terms.  The 
soul  may  be  both  active  and  passive  in  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent respects -,  active  with  relation  to  one  thing,  aod  pastivr 
with  relation  to  another.*  The  word  Passion,  when  set  in 
opposition  to  Action,  or  rather  Ac(itirtjea«,  is  merely  a  relative ; 
it  signifies  no  etfect  or  cause,  nor  any  proper  existence ;  but 
ta  tHc  same  with  Paxsivencss,  or  a  being  passive,  or  a  being 
acted  upon  by  some  thing.  Which  is  a  mere  relation  of  b 
thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause,  produc- 
ing some  efi'ect  in  it,  or  upon  it.  And  Action,  when  set  pro- 
perly in  opposition  to  Passion,  or  Passiveness,  is  no  real  ex- 
istence ;  it  is  not  tlie  same  with  AN  Actiun,  but  is  a  mere  re- 
lation :  it  is  the  Acliveness  of  something  on  another  thing,  be- 
ing the  opposite  relation  to  the  other,  vit.  a  relation  of  power, 
or  tbrce,  exerted  by  some  cause,  towards  another  tiling, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  cflect  of  that  power.  Indeed,  iho 
word  Action  is  frequently  used  to  signify  something  not 
merely  relative,  but  more  absolute,  and  a  real  existence;  as 
when  we  suy  an  Action ;  when  the  word  is  not  used  transitive- 
ly, but  absolutely,  for  some  motion  or  exercnie  of  body  or 
mind,  without  any  relation  to  any  object  or  eficct:  and  as 
used  thus,  it  is  not  properly  the  opposite  of  Passion;  which 
ordinarily  signifies  nothing  absolute,  but  merely  ihe  relation 
of  being  acletl  upcn.  And. therefore  if  the  word  Action  be  used 
in  the  Tike  relative  sense,  then  action  and  Passion  arc  oaty 
two  contrary  relations.  And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose, 
tbal  contrary  relations  may  belong  to  llie  same  thing,  at  ihc 
same  time,  with  respect  tg  differenl  things.     So  to  suppoec 

*  Thu  ilUtiiuitian  ii  of  coniiiluiiible  nioincui.     Ih    -  .i.i  i     i  .i  -  f,   tin  in- 

■aac(^iarBftraiicaiothBlnrc£nU«4^dru(nitnic(HliJu  nnctc- 

[   atAdntlura)  uidwIicDlhenlbjacInf ff^vUmUaJflK'^.  .tJaltu 

wlMnthnaiihjvot  of  lliU  ifirfncftybKnn  which  purifit^  >>.  u  u><l 

whereby  boly  •fUcIs are (ocuicd  i  and  lnetUheBcrfGii,.i^  ii.  ,;_...i.  ..tii,,v«y 
tilMUiatitii<MlC»inUtithoic»ar[u;clerp[ico,  In  oilier  ivimlMho  mind  ta  mi. 
oMfaotrJ  111  acuao  re»p»Lis  ;  at,  to  ciial,  lo  ttiinli,  lo  will,  lo  audsf,  or  to  nioy  j  ai 
f"  'J""!''  """ '' '"  fi"  "*  **='  nwpmtii,  aa,  ftom  continnoop,  (unAtr- 
atUHAng  uerahjt an  ovcnl  wiiliout  any  ctuca)  and  from  rompnlaioii,  or  flimUM 
Df«ntiV  ID  Hi  acta  u  mvni.—w. 
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that  there  are  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily 
moves  and  acts  upon  objects,  and  produces  effects,  which  yet 
themselves  are  effects  of  something  else,  and  wherein  the 
soul  itself  is  the  object  of  something  acting  upon  and  in- 
fluencing that,  do  not  at  all  confound  Action  and  Passion. 
The  words  may  nc^vertheleiss  be  properly  of  opposite  significa- 
tion :  there  may  be  aa  true  and  real  a  ditiercnce  between  aci* 
ing  and  being  caused  to  act,  though  wc  should  suppose  the 
soul  to  be  both  in  the  same  volition,  as  there  is  between  living 
and  being  quickened,  or  made  to  livt\  It  is  no  more  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  that  Action  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other 
cause  besides  the  Agent,  or  Being  that  acts,  than  to  suppose 
that  life  may  bu  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  Be- 
ing that  lives. 

What  has  led  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of  Action, 
when  applied  to  volition — as  though  it  were  essential  to  this 
internal  Action,  that  the  Agent  should  be  self-determined  in 
it,  and  that  the  will  should  be  the  cause  of  it — was  probably 
this ;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common 
use  of  language,  it  is  so,  with  respect  to  men^s  external  Ac- 
tions ;  which  originally,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  use  and 
most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  arc  called  Actions.  Men  in 
these  are  self-directed,  self-determined,  and  their  wills  are 
the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  external  things 
done ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice, 
and  the  Action  be  determined  by  their  antecedent  voUtion, 
it  is  no  Action  or  Doing  of  theirs.  Hence  some  metaphysicians 
have  been  led  unwarily,  but  exceeding  absurdly,  to  suppose 
the  same  concerning  volition  itself,  that  that  also  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  will ;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent 
volition,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is ;  not  considering  the  con- 
tradiction it  implies. 

But  it  13  very  evident  that  in  the  metaphysical  distinction 
between  Action  and  Passion  (though  long  since  become  common 
and  in  general  vogue)  due  care  has  not  been  taken  to  conform 
language  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  any  distinct  clear  ideas. 
As  it  is  in  innumerable  other  philosophical  metaphysical  terms 
used  in  these  disputes ;  which  has  occasioned  inexpressible  difll- 
culty,  contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessity 
was  inconsistent  with  action,  as  these  terms  are  applied  to 
volition.  First,  these  torms  Action  and  Necessity  are  changed 
from  their  original  meaning,  as  signifying  external  voluntary 
Action  and  Constraint,  (in  which  memning  they  are  evidently 
inconsistent)  to  signify  quite  oUutt  things,  viz.  roliiion  jineVU 
and  certainty  of  exfsiftncH.  And  when  the  change  of  signifi- 
cation is  mad<i,  care  w  not  taken  to  make  proper  allowance* 
and  aJb^tementf  f jt  tte  dilferenc^  of  •^•e :  but  ftiH  the  Mine 
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things  are  unwarily  attributed  to  Action  and  Aecessity,  ia  the 
new  meaning  of  the  worda,  which  plainly  belonged  to  them  in 
their  first  sense,-  and  on  this  ground,  maxims  are  established 
without  any  real  foundation,  as  though  they  were  the  most  cer- 
tain truths,  and  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

But  however  strenuously  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is 
necessary  cannot  be  properly  called  Action,  and  that  a  ne- 
cessary Action  ia  a  contradiction,  yei  it  is  probable  there  are 
few  Arminian  divines,  who,  thoroughly  tried,  would  stand  to 
these  principles.  They  will  allow,  that  God  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  an  active  Being,  and  the  highest  Fountain  of  Life  and 
Action ;  and  they  would  not  probably  deny,  that  what  are  called 
God's  acts  of  right Bousness,  holiness  and  faithfulaeds,  are  truly 
and  properly  God's  acts,  and  God  is  really  a  holy  Agatt  in  them; 
and  yet,  I  trust,  they  will  not  deny,  that  God  neceiasurily  acts 
justly  and  faithfullv,  and  that  it  is  impossible  lor  him  to  act  un- 
righteously and  unnolity. 


The  Reasons  why  some  think  it  contrary  to  common  Seme  to 
suppose  those  Tkinfft  which  are  riecessari/,to  be  icortki/  of 
either  Prime  or  Blame. 

It  is  abundantly  affirmed  and  urged  by  Arminian  writers, 
that  it  is  contrary  lo  common  sense,  and  the  natural  notions  and 
apprehensions  of  mankind,  to  suppose  otherwise  than  that  ne- 
cessity (making  no  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ne- 
cessity) is  inconsistent  with  Virtue  and  Vice,  Praise  and  Blainff, 
Reward  and  Funishniont.  And  their  arguments  from  hence 
have  been  greatly  triumphed  in ;  and  have  been  not  a  little 
perplexing  to  many  who  have  been  friendly  to  ihe  truth,  u 
clearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures :  it  has  seemed  to  them 
indeed  difficult  to  reconcile  CatDtnistic  doctrines  with  the  no- 
tions men  commonly  have  of  justice  and  equity.  The  tree 
reasons  of  it  seem  to  be  the  following  : 

I.  It  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  Sense,  lb«t 
natural  necessity  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  just  Praise  or 
Blame.  If  men  do  things  wliich  in  themselves  are  very  good, 
fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  atleudcd  with  vt-ry  happy  effecta, 
projjerly  against  their  wills  ;  or  do  them  from  a  necesmty  that 
IS  without  their  wills,  or  with  which  their  wills  have  no  concern 
or  connection ;  then  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense, 
that  such  doings  are  none  of  their  virtue,  nor  have  they  any 
moral  good  in  them ;  and  that  the  personH  are  not  worthy 
to  be  rewHrde<l  or  praised  ;  or  et  all  esteemed,  honoured  or 
loved  on  that  account.     And  on  the  other  hand,  that  if.  from 
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like  necessity,  thev  do  those  things  which  in  themselves  are 
very  nnhappjr  ana  pernicious,  and  do  tfiem  because  they 
cannot  help  it ;  the  necessity  is  such,  that  it  is  all  one  whether 
they  will  them  or  no ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  done  is 
fix>m  necessity  only,  and  not  from  their  wills  :  it  is  a  very  plain 
dictate  of  common  Sense  that  they  are  not  at  all  to  blame  ; 
there  is  no  vice,  fault  or  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  effect  done ; 
nor  are  they  who  are  thus  necessitated  in  any  wise  worthy 
to  be  punished,  hated,  or  in  the  least  disrespected  on  that  ac- 
count 

In  like  manner,  if  things  in  themselves  good  and  desirable 
are  absolutely  impossible,  with   a  natural   impossibility,  the 
universal  reason  of  mankind  teaches,  that  this  wholly  and  per" 
fedly  excuses  persons  in  their  not  doinc  them. 

And  it  is  ako  a  plain  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that  if 
doing  things  in  themselves  good,  or  avoiding  things  in  them- 
selves evil,  is  not  absolutely  impossible^  with  such  a  natural 
impossibilitv,  but  very  difficulty  with  a  natural  difficulty  ;  that 
b,  a  difficulty  prior  to,  and  not  at  all  consisting  m  will  and 
inclination  itself,  and  which  would  remain  the  same  let  the  in- 
clination be  what  it  will ;  then  a  person^s  neglect  or  omission 
is  excused  in  some  meMsure^  though  not  wholly  ;  his  sin  is  less 
aggravated,  than  if  the  thing  to  be  done  were  easy.  And  if 
instead  of  difficulty  and  hinderance,  there  be  a  contrary  natural 
propensity  in  the  state  of  things  to  the  thing  to  be  done  or 
effect  to  be  brought  to  pass,  abstracted  from  any  consideration 
of  the  inclination  of  the  heart ;  though  the  propensity  be  not 
so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  natural  necessity,  yet  being  some 
approach  to  it,  so  that  the  doing  of  the  good  thing  be  very 
much  from  this  natural  tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  ana 
but  little  from  a  good  inclination  ;  then  it  is  a  dictate  of  com- 
mon Sense,  that  there  is  so  much  the  less  virtue  in  what  is 
done ;  and  so  it  is  less  praiseworthy  and  rewardable.  The 
reason  is  easy,  viz.  because  such  a  natural  propensity  or  ten- 
dency is  an  approach  to  natural  necessity  ;  and  the  greater  the 
propensity,  still  so  much  the  nearer  is  the  approach  to  necessi- 
ty. And  therefore,  as  natural  necessity  takes  away  or  shuts  out 
aU  virtue,  so  this  propensity  approaches  to  an  abolition  of  vir- 
tue ;  that  is,  it  diminishes  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  natural 
difficulty,  in  the  state  of  things,  is  an  approach  to  natural  im- 
possibility. And  as  the  latter,  when  it  is  complete  and  abso- 
lute, wholly  takes  away  Blame ;  so  such  difficulty  takes  away 
some  Blame,  or  diminishes  Blame,  and  makes  the  thing  done  to 
be  less  worthy  of  punishment. 

11.  Men,  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  mtitf, 
cannoi^  cannot  help  it^  cannot  avoid  it^  necessary^  unable^  imr 
possible^  unavoidable^  irresistible,  ^c.  use  them  to  signify  a 
necessity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  im- 
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possibility ;  or  some  necessily  Uiat  the  will  has  nothing  to  do 
in:  wliicQ  may  be,  wbeihcr  men  will  or  no;  and  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  just  the  same,  lei  men's  inclinations  and 
desires  l>e  wlmt  they  will.    Such  kind  of  lertn?  ui  tlicir  urigitial 


,  I  Hupposo  uniong  all  iiulions,  aie 


reliitive ; 


[iirying  i 


their  signifio^tion  (aa  wsis  before  obs^^fved'j  a  lelereiKe  or  res- 
pect to  =*ome  contrary  «iil,  Jcsirc  jr  endeavour,  which,  it  is 
BUppoBcil,  is,  or  may  be,  in  tho  case.  All  men  lind,  and  be- 
gin lo  lind  in  early  childhood,  tlmt  there  art  iimunierabte 
thingn  that  cannot  be  done,  which  they  dosiie  t-j  do;  iiud 
innumerable  things,  which  they  urc  uvcr»e  to,  that  must  bv, 
they  cannot  avoid  lliem,  Uiey  will  be,  whether  they  choose 
them  or  no.  It  is  to  cjipress  this  necessity,  which  men  so  soon 
and  so  often  find,  and  which  bo  gieaily  and  I'arly  ulTedD  Uiem 
in  innumerable  cases,  that  such  terras  and  phrases  are  first 
formed:  and  it  is  to  signify  such  a  necessity,  (hat  they  are 
first  used,  and  that  they  are  moi>t  constantly  uned  in  (he 
common  affairs  of  hfe ;  and  not  to  signif}  any  <;uch  metaphy- 
sical, speculative  and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connection  in 
the  nature  or  course  of  things,  which  is  between  the  sabjcct 
and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  tlie  foundation 
of  the  certain  truth  of  that  proposition  ;  to  i>ignify  which,  Uiey 
who  employ  themselves  in  philueophical  enquiries  into  the 
first  origin  and  metaphysical  relations  and  dependences  of 
things,  have  borrowed  these  terms  for  wnnt  of  others.  Bui. 
we  grow  up  from  our  cradles  in  the  use  of  terms  and  plirases 
entirely  different  from  this,  .ind  currying  a  sense  i;xcerdi»g  di* 
Terse  from  that  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  in  the  con* 
troversy  between  Artnlriians  and  Cohiiiii'ls.  And  it  bcingt 
as  was  said  before,  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense  of  man> 
kind,  evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the 
necessity  signified  by  these  term?,  in  liic  sense  in  which  we 
first  learn  them,  does  excuse  persons,  niid  fret*  them  fiom  all 
FauTt  or  Blame;  hence  our  ideas  of  excuse  bleness  or  fnultless- 
ness  is  tied  to  tJiese  terms  and  phrases  by  u  strong  hiibit,  whick 
is  hc^un  in  childhood,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  »ud  grows 
up  wuh  us,  and  is  alienglhcned  by  constant  tise  uiid  ciMloiDt 
tliM  connTCt^on  growing  sliunger  and  stronger. 

The  hiihitual  connection  which  it  in  men's  minds  be- 
tween Blamt  lc»sne»s  and  those  foreminlinned  termj,  miiMt, 
cwitwt,  unable,  iteceitsitri/,  imfiosnible^uiiavoidnMi',  ^-c.  becoom 
very  strong,  because,  us  soon  us  ever  men  begin  te  use  tcuson , 
and  iptK'ch,  they  have  occasion  to  ejicuse  ihenischcs  froin 
the  natural  nrccBsity  signified  bv  these  terms,  in  numerom 
initanccs. — /  cumnn  do  tt — /  couhl  not  hclf>  il. — And  all  man- 
kind have  constant  and  daily  occasion  tu  use  such  phruiie»  in 
this  KCUKe,  to  excuse  themselves  and  others,  in  almost  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  with  ropect  to  disappointments,  and  things 
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that  happen,  which  concern  and  affect  ourselves  and  others, 
that  are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or  things  desi- 
rable, that  we  or  others  fail  to  obtain. 

That  our  being  accustomed  to  an  union  of  different  ideas 
from  early  childhood,  makes  the  habitual  connection  exceed- 
ing strong,  as  though  such  connection  were  owing  to  nature^ 
is  manifest  in  innumerable  instances.  It  is  altogether  by 
such  an  habitual  connection  of  ideas  that  men  judge  of  the 
bigness  or  distance  of  the  objects  of  sight  from  their  appear- 
ance. Thus  it  is  owing  to  such  a  connection  early  established, 
and  growing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  judges  a  mountain, 
which  he  sees  at  ten  miles  distance,  to  be  bigger  than  his 
nose,  or  further  off  than  the  end  of  it.  Having  been  used  so 
long  to  join  a  considerable  distance  and  magnitude  with  such 
an  appearance,  men  imagine  it  is  by  a  dictate  of  natural  sense : 
whereas,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  one  that  had  his 
eyes  newly  opened,  who  had  been  born  blind :  he  would  have 
the  same  visible  appearance,  but  natural  sense  would  dictate 
no  such  thing  concerning  the  magnitude  or  distance  of  what 
appeared. 

III.  When  men,  after  they  had  been  so  habituated  to 
connect  ideas  of  Innocency  or  Blamelessness  with  such  terms, 
that  the  union  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  mere  nature,  come 
to  hear  the  same  terms  used,  and  learn  to  use  them  in  the 
forementioncd  new  and  metaphysical  sense,  to  signify  quite 
another  sort  of  necessity,  which  has  no  such  kind  of  relation 
to  a  contrary  supposable  will  and  endeavour ;  the  notion  of 
plain  and  manifest  Blamelessness,  by  this  means,  is,  by  a 
strong  prejudice,  insensibly  and  unwarily  transferred  to  a  case 
to  which  it  by  no  means  belongs  :  the  change  of  the  use  of  the 
terms  to  a  signification  which  is  very  diverse  not  being  taken 
notice  of  or  adverted  to.  And  there  are  several  reasons  why 
it  is  not. 

1.  The  terms,  as  used  by  philosophers,  are  not  very  dis- 
tinct and  clear  in  their  meanmg:  few  use  them  in  a  fixed  de- 
terminate sense.  On  the  contrary,  their  meaning  is  very 
vague  and  confused,  which  commonly  happens  to  the  words 
used  to  signify  things  intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  express 
what  Mr.  Locke  calls  mixt  modes.  If  men  had  a  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  of  what  is  intended  by  these  metaphy- 
sical terms,  they  would  be  able  more  easily  to  compare  them 
with  their  original  and  common  Sense  ;  and  so  would  not  be 
easily  led  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort. 

2.  The  change  of  the  signification  of  terms  is  the  more 
insensible,  because  the  things  signified,  though  indeed  very 
different,  yet  do  in  some  generals  agree,  la.jiecessity^  that 
which  is  vulgarly  so  called,  there  is  a  strong  connection  be«- 
Xween  the  thing  said  to  be  necessary,  and  something  antece- 
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dent  to  it.  in  the  order  of  nature ;  so  there  is  also  a  philoBt^U-' 
cal  necetsUt/.  And  though  in  both  kinds  of  necessity,  the 
connection  cannot  be  called  by  that  nanne,  with  relation  to  an 
opposite  will  or  endeavour  to  which  it  is  superior ;  which  is 
the  case  in  vulgar  necessity ;  yet  In  both  the  connectioo 
is  prior  to  will  and  endeavour,  and  su,  in  some  respect, 
K^erior.  In  bolii  kinds  of  necessity,  thert:  is  a  foundation 
for  some  certainty  of  the  proposition  that  affirms  the  event. — 
Tiie  terms  used  being  the  same,  and  the  things  signilied  agree- 
ing in  these  and  some  other  jjfenerat  circuinstauces,  and  the 
expressions  as  used  l>y  philosophers  being  not  well  defined, 
and  so  of  obscure  and  loose  signification  ;  hence  persons  are 
not  aware  of  the  great  ditfercnce  ;  the  notions  of  innocence 
or  (aullinctis  which  were  so  strongly  associated  witli  them,  and 
were  strictly  united  in  their  iniiids  ever  since  they  can  remem- 
ber, remain  united  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  were  alto- 
gether natural  and  necessary  ^  and  they  that  go  about  to  moke 
a  separation,  seetu  to  them  to  do  great  violence  even  to  natuie 
iuelf. 

IV.  Another  reason  why  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  H 
with  reason  that  men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  ia  ne- 
cessary with  amoral  necessity  (which,  as  was  observed  before, 
is  a  species  of  philosophical  necessity)  is,  that  for  want  of  due 
consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehension,  that 
this  necessity  may  be  agahisl  men's  wills  and  sincere  endea- 
vours. They  go  away  with  that  notion,  that  men  may  truly 
will,  and  wish  and  strive  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  but  that  in- 
vincible necessity  staiKls  in  the  way.  And  many  think  thus 
concerning  themselves  :  some  wicked  men  think  they  wish  that 
they  were  good,  and  that  they  loved  God  and  holiness :  but  yet 
do  not  find  that  their  wishes  produce  the  effect. — The  reasoos 
why  men  think  thus,  are  as  follow : 

I.  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  witUnfftusi 
to  have  a  better  will,  in  the  manner  before  observed,  tor  it 
is  impossible  and  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the  will  to  be 
directly  and  properly  against  itself.  And  they  do  not  consider 
that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entirely  a  different  thing  Irom 
properly  willing  what  is  the  duty  and  virtue  required ;  aoMl 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  that  sort  of  willingness  which  they 
have.  They  do  not  consider  that  the  volitions  which  a 
wicked  man  may  have  that  he  loved  God,  arc  no  acts  of  the 
will  al  all  against  the  moral  evil  of  not  loving  God  ;  but  only 
somo  disagreeable  consequences.  But  the  making  of  the 
requisite  distinction  require^*  more  care  of  rejection  and 
thought  than  most  men  are  used  to.  And  men,  through  a  pre- 
judice in  their  own  favour,  are  disposed  to  think  welfof  their 
own  deeircs  and  dispositions,  and  to  acconnt  them  good  and 
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virtuous,  though  their  respect  to  virtue  be  odIj  indirect  tad  rs* 
muUe^  and  that  it  is  nothing  at  all  virtuous  that  truly  eicitos  or 
terminates  their  inclinations. 

2.  Another  thing  that  insensibly  leads  and  beguiles  men 
into  a  supposition  that  this  moral  necessity  or  impossibility  is» 
or  may  be  against  men^s  wills  and  true  endeavours,  is  the  deri- 
vation of  the  terms  often  used  to  express  it.  Such  words  for 
instance,  ns  unable^  unavoidable^  impossible^  irresistible  ;  which 
carry  a  plain  reference  to  a  supposablo  power  exerted,  endea- 
vours used,  resistance  made,  in  opposition  to  the  necessity ; 
and  the  persons  that  hear  them  not  considering  nor  suspecting 
but  that  they  are  used  in  their  proper  sense  :  that  sense  being 
therefore  understood,  there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  ne- 
cessarily arise  in  their  minds  a  supposition,  tliat  it  may  be  so 
indeed,  that  true  desires  and  endeavours  may  take  place,  but 
that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way  and  readers  tliem 
vain  and  to  no  effect 

V.  Another  thing  which  makes  persops  more  ready  to 
suppose  it  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  that  men  should  be  ex- 
pcMBed  to  the  punishments  threatened  to  sin  for  doing  thoso^ 
things  which  are  moralljr  necessary,  or  not  doing  those  things 
which  are  morally  impossible,  is,  that  imaginatioa  strengtheas 
the  argument,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  seeming  reasons  against  it,  from  the  greatness  of  that 
punishment.  To  allow  that  they  may  be  justlv  exposed  to  a 
small  punishment,  would  not  be  so  difficult.  Whereas,  if  there 
were  any  good  reason  in  the  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of 
reason,  that  such  necessity  was  inconsistent  with  faultiness  or 
just  punishment,  the  demonstration  would  be  equally  certain 
widi  respect  to  a  small  punishment,  or  any  punishment  at  all, 
as  a  veiT  great  one :  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagina- 
tion. They  that  argue  against  the  justice  of  damning  men  for 
those  things  that  are  thus  necessary,  seem  to  make  their  arj|;u« 
ment  the  stronger,  by  setting  forth  the  greatness  of  the  punish- 
ment in  strong  expressions : — ^*'  That  a  man  should  be  cast  inta 
eternal  burnings,  that  he  should  be  made  to  fry  in  hell  to  all 
eternity  for  those  things  which  he  had  no  power  to  avoid* 
and  was  under  a  fatal,  unfrostrable,  invincible  necessity  of  do- 
ing, &c." 
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It  it  agreeable  to  cimmon  Seme,  tiud  the  natural  Notions  of 
Mankind,  to  mppose  moral  Necessity  to  be  consiitenl  wit% 
Prmse  and  Blame,  Reward  and  Punishment. 

Whether  the  reasons  that  have  been  ^ven,  why  it  ap* 
pears  difficult  to  some  persons  to  reconcile  with  common 
Sense  the  praising  or  blaming,  rewarding  or  punishing  ihoso 
things  which  are  morally  necessary,  are  thought  satislactory 
or  not  i  yet  it  most  evidently  appears  by  the  following  things, 
that  if  this  matter  be  rightly  understood,  setting  aside  all 
delusion  arising  from  the  impropriety  and  ambiguity  of  terms, 
this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  natural  apprehensions 
of  mankind,  and  that  sense  of  things  which  is  found  every 
where  in  Uie  common  people ;  who  are  furthest  from  having 
their  thoughts  perverted  from  their  natural  channel  by  mfriar 
physical  and  philosophical  subtilties  ;  but,  on  the  coiilrarT,  alto- 
gether agreeable  to,  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  o/'  (liis  na- 
turol  and  vulgar  Sense. 

I.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  tlie  vulgar  N<>- 
tion  of  blameworthiness  is.  The  idea  which  the  coinmcMi 
people,  through  all  ages  and  nations,  have  of  faultincss,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  plainly  this  ;  a  person  btnng  or  doing  wrong,  with 
nit  ou>n  Kill  and  pleasure;  containing  these  two  things  ;  1. 
His  doing  wrong,  when  he  does  as  he  pleases.  2.  Uis  jileasttre 
being  wrong.  Or,  in  other  words,  perhaps  more  inielligiblr 
expressing  their  Notion ;  a  person  having  his  heart  vrong,  and 
domg  wrong  from  kit  heart.  And  this  is  tlie  sum  total  of  itie 
matter. 

The  common  people  do  not  ascend  up  in  Iheir  rcHectiomt 
and  abstractions  lo  the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  de- 
pendencies of  things,  in  order  to  form  their  Notion  of  fnullincsc 
or  blameworthiness.  They  do  not  wait  till  ihey  have  decided 
by  their  relinings  what  first  determines  iho  will,  wht-thor  it  l»c 
determined  by  something  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  ;  whfiher  vofi- 
tjon  determines  volition,  or  whether  the  understanding  deter- 
mines the  will ;  .whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  metaphysi- 
cians mean  by  conlingence  (if  they  have  any  meaning ;)  whe- 
ther thorc  be  a  sort  of  a  strange  unacconntiible  sovereignly  id 
the  will,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  by  its  own  sovereign  acta,  it 
brings  to  pass  all  its  own  sovereign  acls.  They  do  not  lake 
•Jiy  part  of  their  Notion  of  fault  or  blame  from  tlic  resolution 
of  any  such  questions.     If  Uiis  were  the  cose,  there  arc  multi- 
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tildes,  yea  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  would  live  and  die  without 
having  any  such  Notion  as  that  of  fault  ever  entering  into 
their  heads,  or  without  so  much  as  once  having  any  concep- 
tion that  any  body  was  to  be  either  blamed  or  commended  for 
any  thing.  If  tius  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  men  came  to  have  such  Notions.  Whereas  it  is  mani- 
fest, they  are  in  fact  some  of  the  first  Notions  that  appear  in 
children  ;  who  discover,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or 
act  ai  all  as  rational  creatures,  a  Sense  of  desert.  And  certainly, 
in  forming  their  Notion  of  it,  they  make  no  use  of  metaphysics. 
All  tiie  ground  they  go  upon  consists  in  these  two  things  ;  ex* 
perience^  and  a  natural  sensation  of  a  certain  fitness  or  agreea- 
bleness  which  there  is  in  uniting  such  moral  evil  as  is  above 
described,  viz.  a  being  or  doing  wrong  with  the  will^  and  resent- 
ment in  others,  and  pain  infiicted  on  the  person  in  whom  thig 
moral  evil  is.  Which  natural, Sense  is  what  we  call  by  the  name 
of  conscience. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  in  their  Notion 
of  any  faulty  act  or  deed  of  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it  is 
the  person^s  own  act  and  deed.     But  thk  is  all  that  belongs  to  «    ^-^ 
what  they  understand  by  a  thing  being  a  person^s  own  deed  or  \      f 
action  ;  even  that  it  is  something  done  by  him  of  cAotce.  That 
ssbme  exercise  or  motion  should  begin  of  itself,  does  not  belong 
to  their  Notion  of  an  action  or  doing.     If  so,  it  would  belong 
to  their  Notion  of  it  that  it  is  the  cause  of  its  own  beginning : 
and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  be.  \ 
Nor  is  their  Notion  of  an  action  some  motion  or  exercise,  that 
begins  accidentally  without  any  cause  or  reason  ;  for  that  is 
contrary  to  one  of  the  prime  dictates  of  common  Sense,  name- 
ly, that  every  thing  that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reasoa 
why  it  is. 

The  common  people,  in  their  Notion  of  a  faulty  or  praise- 
worthy work  done  by  any  one,  do  suppose,  that  the  man  does 
it  in  the  exercise  of  liberty.     But  then  their  Notion  of  liberty  i 
is  only  a  person  having  an  opportunity  of  doin^  as  he  pleases.      0 
They  have    no  Notion  of  liberty  consisting  in  the  will  first  { 
acting,   and  so  causing   its   own  acts ;   determining,  and  so  ; 
causing  its  own   determinations ;   or  choosing,   and  so  caus- 
ing its  own  choice.     Such  a  Notion  of  liberty  is  what  none 
have,  but  those  that  have  darkened  their  own  minds  with  con- 
fused metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruse  and  ambiguous 
terms.     If  a  man  is  not  restrained  firom  actmg  as  his  will  deter- 
mines, or  constrained  to  act  otherwise ;  then  he  has  liberty, 
according  to  common  Notions  of  liberty,  without  taking  into 
the  idea  that  grand  contradiction  of  all,  the  determinations  of  a 
man^s  firee  will  being  the  effects  of  the  determinations  of  bis 
free  will — Nor  have  men  commonly  any  Notion  of  freedom 
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consisting  in  indifference.  For  if  so,  ihen  it  would  be  agreeK- 
ble  to  their  Notion,  tliat  the  greater  indifference  men  actwtib, 
the  more  freedom  tlicy  act  with  ;  whereas,  the  reverse  is  true. 
He  that  in  acting  proceeds  with  the  fullest  iiiclirmlion,  does 
what  he  does  with  the  greater  freedom,  according  to  comiDon 
Sense,  And  so  far  is  it  from  being  agreeable  to  common  Sense 
thut  such  hberty  as  consists  in  indifference  is  retiuisite  to  jiraise 
or  blame,  that,  on  the  contrary,  llie  dictate  of  every  man's  na- 
tural sense  ihrougli  the  world  is,  that  the  further  hu  is  from  be- 
ing indifferent  in  his  acting  good  or  evil,  and  the  more  hu  doc» 
either  with  full  and  strong  inclination,  ihc  more  is  he  eslcemud 
or  abhorred,  commended  or  condemned. 

II.  If  it  were  mconsistent  with  the  commuji  Sense  of 
mankind,  lli:it  men  should  be  eiliicr  blamed  or  condeoiRud  in 
any  volitions,  in  case  of  moral  neccsHily  or  impossibility  ; 
tJien  it  would  surely  also  be  agreeable  to  th«  eume  Sense 
and  reason  of  manltmd,  thai  the  nearer  the  cane  approaches 
la  such  »  moral  necessity  or  impossibility — eithtr  through  a 
strong  antecedent  moral  propensity,  on  the  one  hand,"  or  a 
freat  antecedent  opposition  and  difficulty,  on  the  other — lh« 
nearer  does  it  approach  to  a  person  being  neither  blameable 
nor  commendable ;  so  that  acta  exerted  with  such  preceding 
propensity,  would  be  worthy  of  proportion  ably  less  prais*  j  and 
when  omitted,  the  act  being  attended  with  such  difficulty, 
ibe  omission  would  be  worthy  of  the  less  blame,  ll  is  so,  as 
was  observed  before,  with  natural  necessity  and  impossibitiiy, 
propensity  and  difficulty  :  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  tlie  seoser 
ef  all  mankind,  that  natural  necessity  and  impoi^sibihty  take 
away  all  blame  and  praise ;  and  therefore,  that  the  Dearer  Ihc 
approach  is  to  these,  through  previous  pr-.ipensity  or  rfiffi- 
eully,  so  praifie  and  hlanie  are  proportinnably  dimiaiMhrd. 
And  if  it  were  as  much  a  dictate  of  common  Sense  that 
moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding,  takoa 
away  all  praise  and  blame,  as  that  natural  aecesr^ity  or  itn- 
possibdity  docs;  then  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason,  it  would 
be  as  much  the  dictate  "f  common  Sense,  that  an  ajtpraach 
•f  moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossiliilily  of  avoidit^, 
Uminishrs  praise  and  blumc,  as  that -an  approach  to  iiatuTul 
necessity  and  impossibility  does  so.  It  is  equally  the  toim 
of  common  Sense,  that  persons  nm  pxcufahlf.  in  jiart,  in  neg- 
lecting things  difficult  against  their  wills,  n^  that  they  are  ejrcH' 
tabic  wholhj  in  neglecting  things  imnonmblr  agaiiwt  their  wills. 
And  if  it  made  no  diflerence.  whellier  the  impossibdiiy  were 
natural  and  againnt  the  will,  or  moral,  lying  in  tUe  will,  whh 
regard  lo  cxcusableness ;  so  neither  would  it   make  any  ^U^ 
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ference,  whether  therdif&culty,  or  approach  to  necessity  be  na^ 
tural  against  the  will,  or  moral)  lying  in  the  propensity  of  the 
will. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  the  reverse  of  these  things  is  true. 
If  there  be  an  approach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man^s  exer- 
tion of  good  acts  of  will,  they  being  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
propensity  to  good  and  a  very  powerful  love  to  virtue  ;  it  is 
so  far  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  Sense  that  he  is  less 
virtuous,  and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  loved  and  praised, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  Notions  of  all  mankind,  that 
he  is  so  much  the  better  man,  worthy  of  greater  respect,  und 
higher  commendation.  And  the  stronger  the  inclination  is, 
and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  necessity  in  that  respect; 
or  to  impossibility  of  neglecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing 
a  vicious  one ;  still  the  more,  virtuous,  and  worthy  of  higher 
commendation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  exerts  evil 
acts  of  mind  ;  as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a 
rooted  and  strong  habit  or  principle  of  haughtiness  and  mali- 
ciousness, and  a  violent  propensity  of  heart  to  such  acts ;  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  Sense  of  men  he  is  so  far  from  being  the 
less  hateful  and  blameable  on  that  account,  that  he  is  so  much 
the  more  worthy  to  be  detested  and  condemned  by  all  that  ob- 
serve him. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  Notion 
which  mankind  commonly  have  of  a  blameable  or  praiseworthy 
act  of  the  will,  that  it  is  an  act  which  is  not  determined  by  an 
antecedent  bias  or  motive,  but  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
will  itself;  because,  if  so,  the  greater  hand  such  causes  have 
in  determining  any  acts  of  the  will,  so  much  the  less  virtuous 
or  vicious  would  they  be  accounted ;  and  the  less  hand,  the 
more  virtuous  or  vicious.     Whereas,  the  reverse  is  true  :  men 
do  not  think  a  good  act  to  be  Uie  less  praise  wo  rtl.y  for  the  agent     ; 
being  much  determined  in  it  by  a  good  inclination  or  a  good     ! 
motive,   but  the  more.     And  if  good  inclination,  or   motive,     i 
has  but  little  influence  in  determining  the  agent,  they  do^not    f 
think  his  act  so  much  the  more  virtuous,  but  the  less.     And    /" 
so  concerning  evil  acts,  which  are  determined  by  evil  motives 
or  inclinations. 

Yea,  if  it  be  supposed  that  good  or  evil  dispositions  are 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  nature  itself  (which,  it  is 
certain,  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  innumerable  cases)  yet  it  is 
not  commonly  supposed  that  men  arc  worthy  of  no  praise  or 
dispraise  for  such  dispositions  ;  although  what  is  natural  is 
undoubtedly  necessary,  nature  being  prior  to  all  acts  of  the 
will  whatsoever.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  man  appears  to 
be  of  a  very  haughty  or  malicious  disposition,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  byliis  natural  temper,  it  is  no  vulgar  Notion, 
no  dictate  of  the  common  Sense  and  apprehension  of  men,  that 
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such  dispOBitions  are  no  vicea  or  moral  cvile.  or  that  such  per< 
SODS  are  not  wort)iy  uf  ilisceleem,  or  odiuiii  and  dishoiinur  j 
or  that  the  proud  or  malicious  acts  whicli  flow  from  such 
naturul  dispositions  are  worthy  of  no  resentmeut.  Yen,  sucb 
vile  natural  dispositions,  and  the  Btrengtli  of  them,  "ill  com- 
monly be  mentioned  rather  as  an  aggravation  of  Ihc  mcked 
acts  that  come  from  such  a  founlatn,  than  an  txtenualjon 
of  them.  It  being  n&tuial  lor  ra<!i>  to  act  thus,  :s  of\en  nb< 
aerved  by  men  in  \lw  height  of  their  indiguaiiun :  ihey  will 
say,  "It  i)>  his  very  naluie:  he  i^  of  a  vUe  natural  ttuiperj 
it  is  as  n;ttural  to  him  to  act  so,  as  ii  is  tu  breuttic ;  he  camiot 
help  sening  the  devil,  &c/^  But  it  i^  not  ihua  with  regard 
tu  hurtful  mischievouH  thingti,  that  any  are  Uie  subjects  vr 
occasions  of,  by  nalural  necesnUy,  against  their  inclinBiioiia. 
In  such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  the  common  voice  cf  man- 
kind, will  be  spoken  of  as  a  full  excuse. — Thus  it  is  very  plain, 
tliat  common  Sense  makes  a  vast  difference  botwemi  these  two 
kinds  of  necessity,  as  to  the  judgment  it  makes  of  their  iu> 
fluence  on  the  moral  quality  and  desert  of  men's  actions. 

And  these  dictates  are  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  it  may 
be  very  much  doubled  whether  the  Armiitiaiu  themselves  have 
ever  got  rid  of  them;  yea,  their  greatest  doctors,  that  liavo 
gone  lurthest  in  defence  of  their  metaphysical  Notions  of  liber- 
ty, and  have  brouglit  their  arguments  to  their  greatest  strength, 
and  as  they  suppose  lo  a  dcmonstralioo,  against  the  consis- 
tence of  virtue  and  vice  with  any  necessity  ;  it  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  is  so  much  as  one  of  tliem,  but  that,  if  he 
suffered  very  much  from  the  injurious  acts  of  a  man,  under  iha 
power  of  an  invincilite  haughtiness  and  malignancy  of  temper, 
wo<i1<l  not,  from  the  forementioned  natural  sense  of  mind,  resent 
it  far  otherwise  llian  if  as  great  suflcrings  came  upon  him  from 
the  wind  that  blows,  andthe6re  that  burns  by  natural  neceisiiv; 
and  otherwise  tlian  he  would,  if  he  sutlered  as  much  from  tne 
conduct  of  a  niui  perfectly  delirious;  yea,  though  he  Knt 
brought  his  distraction  ujion  him  some  way  by  his  own  faulL 

Some  seem  to  disdain  the  distniction  that  we  make  be* 
tween  natural  and  moral  rii  t  .-nxify,  as  though  it  were  altogether 
impertinent  in  this  controversy:  "that  which  is  ufceBmiT, 
say  they,  is  necewarj-;  it  is  that  which  must  be,  anil  cannot 
be  prevented.  And  timi  which  is  impossible,  is  impoasJblB, 
and  ciitinot  bo  done :  and,  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame  Ibr 
not  doing  it."  Ami  surli  comparisons  are  made  »«e  of,  aatba 
cununandiiig  of  a  man  lo  wulk  who  has  lost  his  legs,  and  con- 
demning  him  and  punishing  tiim  for  nut  obeying;  inviting  and 
calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  u  strong  prison,  to  come 
fortii,  &ic.  But,  in  these  things  Armhiunif  are  very  unrcosoD- 
able.  Let  common  sense  determine  whether  there  be  not  a 
great  diflerence  between  Uiose  two  cases;  the  one,  itiat  of  a 
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man  who  has  offended  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into  prison ;  and 
after  he  has  lain  there  awhile,  the  king  comes  to  him,  calls 
him  to  come  forth ;  and  tells  him,  that  if  he  will  do  so,  and 
will  fall  down  before  him  and  humbly  befi^  his  pardon,  he  shall 
be  forgivcD,  and  set  at  liberty,  and  also  be  greatly  enriched, 
and  advanced  to  honour :  the  prisoner  heartily  repents  of  the 
folly  and  wickeduess  of  his  offence  against  his  prince,  is 
thoroughly  disposed  to  abase  himself,  and  accept  of  the  king^s 
offer  ;  but  is  confined  by  strong  walls,  wiih  gates  of  brass  and 
bars  of  iron.  The  other  case  is,  thai  of  a  man  wlio  is  of  a 
very  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haughty,  ungrateful,  wilful  dis- 
position ;  and  moreover,  has  been  brought  up  in  traitorous 
principles ;  and  has  his  heart  possessed  with  an  extreme  and 
inveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  for  his  rebellion 
is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  long  there,  loaded  with  heavy 
chains,  and  in  miserable  circumstances.  At  length  the  com* 
passionate  prince  comes  to  the  prison,  orders  his  chains  to  be 
knocked  off,  and  his  prison  doors  to  be  set  wide  open ;  calls 
to  him,  and  tells  him,  if  he  will  come  forth  to  him,  and  fall 
down  before  him,  acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  him  un- 
worthily, and  ask  his  forgiveness ;  he  shall  be  forgiven,  set  at 
liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  ffreat  dignity  and  profit  in  his 
court.  But  he  is  so  stout  and  mil  of  haughty  malignity,  that 
he  cannot  be  willing  to  accept  the  offer:  his  rooted  strong 
pride  and  malice  have  perfect  power  over  him,  and  as  it  were 
bind  him,  by  binding  his  heart :  the  opposition  of  his  heart  has 
the  mastery  over  him,  having  an  influence  on  his  mind  far  su- 
perior to  the  king^s  grace  and  condescpn^inn  and  to  all  his 
kind  offers  and  promises.  Now  i<;  if  igreeable  to  common 
sense  to  assert  and  stand  to  it,  thai  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween these  two  cases  as  to  any  worthiness  of  blame  in  the 
prisoners  ;  because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  in  both,  and 
the  required  act  in  each  case  is  impossible  ?  It  is  true,  a  man^s 
evil  dispositions  may  be  as  strong  and  immoveable  as  the  bars 
of  a  castle.  But  who  cannot  see,  that  when  a  man,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  is  said  to  be  unable  to  obey  the  command,  the  expres- 
sion is  used  improperly,  and  not  in  the  sense  it  has  originally 
and  in  common  speech  ?  and  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to 
be  in  the  rebel's  power  to  come  out  of  pris<jn,  seeing  he  can 
easily  do  it  if  he  pleases ;  though  by  reason  of  his  vile  temper  of 
heart,  which  is  fixed  and  root^,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
please  him  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  good  un- 
derstanding who  impartially  considers  these  things,  out  will 
allow,  that  it  is  not  evident,  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
or  natural  notions,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistent  with 
praise  and  blame.     "And,  therefore,  if  the  Arminifms  would 
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prove  any  such  inconsiBtency,  it  must  be  by  some  philosophical 
and  metuphyBical  argiimenta,  and  not  coDiinon  sense. 

There  is  a  grand  illusion  iu  the  pretended  demonstration 
Tt(  Anniniani  front  common  sense.  The  main  ytir.nglh  of  all 
these  demonstrations  lies  m  that  prejudice,  that  arises  through 
the  "uisensible  change  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  such  ttmis  as 
liberty,  able,  unable,  necessary,  impoxsibit;  unavtiidablr,  uii'inrt- 
ble,  action,  ^c.  from  their  original  and  vulgar  ?ense,  to  a  meta- 
physical sense,  entirely  diverse ;  and  t lie  strong  ronnoclion  of 
the  ideas  of  blamelessness,  &c.  wiih  some  of  these  terms,  by 
a  habit  contracted  and  established,  while  these , terms  were 
used  in  their  first  meaning.  This  prejudice  and  delusion  are 
the  foundation  of  all  those  positions  they  lay  down  aa  inaxiir», 
by  which  most  of  the  scriptures  they  alledge  in  this  conlroversy 
are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all  their  pompous  demon strations 
from  scripture  and  reason  depend.  From  this  secret  delusion 
and  prejudice  they  have  almost  alt  their  advantages  :  it  is  the 
strength  of  their  buJwarlts,  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons. 
And  this  is  the  main  ground  of  all  the  right  they  have  to  treat 
their  neighbours  in  so  assuming  a  manner,  and  to  insult  others, 
peftiaps  as  wise  and  good  as  themselves,  as  "  weak  bigots, 
men  that  dwell  in  the  dark  caves  of  superstition,  perversely  set, 
obstinately  shutting  llieir  eyes  against  the  noon-day  light,  ene- 
mies to  commoD  sense,  maintaining  the  first-born  of  absurtii* 
ties,  Hic,  &c."  But  perhaps  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
things  which  have  been  observed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
enquiry,  may  enable  the  lovers  of  truth  better  to  judge  whotte 
doctrine  is  indeed  absuril,  abstruse,  gclj'-contradirlnnf,  and  m- 
con^istent  with  common  sense,  and  many  ways  repugnant  to  Itiie 
universal  dict-'r?!'  of  the  reason  of  mankind. 

Carol.  From  the  things  which  have  been  obsorveii  it  will 
follow.  Ihal  it  is  agreeable  to  common  Sense  to  suppose  that 
the  glorified  saints  have  not  their  freedom  at  nil  dtminiHhcd  ia 
nnyrespecl ;  and  thai  God  himself  has  the  highest  possible  frec- 
dr>m,  according  to  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  ihc  term ; 
DTulthat  he  is,  in  the  highest  possible  respect,  an  agent,  and  at>- 
live  in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  holiness  ;  though  he  acts 
therein,  in  the  highest  degree,  necessarily :  and  his  aclions  of 
lliix  kiiiil  are  in  the  highest,  most  absolutely  perfect  manner  ' 
tuous  and  praiseworthy ;  and  arc  so  for  that  very  reiuon,  b*. 
nniise  they  arc  moat  perfectly  necessary. 
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Obfeciiofis^  thai  this  Scheme  of  Necessity  renders  all  Means  and 
Endeavours  for  avoiding  Sin^  or  obtaining  Virtue  and  Ha- 
piness^  vain^  and  to  no  Purpose  ;  and  that  it  makes  Men  no 
more  than  mere  Machines  in  Affairs  of  Morality  and  Reli* 
gion^  answered. 

Arminums  say,  If  sin  and  virtue  conic  to  pass  by  a  ne- 
cessity consisting  in  a  sure  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  an- 
tecedents and  consequents,  it  can  never  be  worth  while  to 
use  any  Means  or  Endeavours  to  obtain  the  one  and  avoid 
the  otivsr ;  seeing  no  endeavours  can  alter  the  futurity  of  the 
event,  which  is  become  necessary  by  a  connection  already  esta- 
blished. 

But  I  desire  that  this  matter  may  be  fiill^  considered  ;  and 
that  it  may  be  examined  with  a  thorough  stnctness,  whether  it 
will  follow  that  Endeavours  and  Means,  in  order  to  avoid  or  ob- 
tain any  future  thing,  must  be  more  in  vain,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  connection  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
than  if  the  contrary  be  supposed. 

For  endeavours  to  be  in  vain,  is  for  them  not  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  that  is  to  say,  for  them  not  eventually  to  be  the 
Means  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  which  cannot  be  but  in  one  of 
these  two  ways ;  either,  ^r«/.  That  although  the  Means  are 
used,  yet  the  event  aimed  at  does  not  follow  ;  or,  secondly^  If 
the  event  does  follow,  it  is  not  because  of  the  Means,  or  fi'om 
any  connection  or  dependence  of  the  event  on  the  Means,  the 
event  would  have  come  to  pass  as  well  without  the  Means  as 
with  them.  If  either  of  these  two  things  are  the  case,  then 
the  Means  are  not  properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in  vain. 
The  success  or  non-success  of  Means,  in  order  to  an  effect,  or 
their  being  in  vain  or  not  in  vain,  consists  in  those  Means  being 
connected,  or  not  connected,  with  the  effect,  in  such  a  manner 
as  this,  viz.  That  the  effect  is  loith  the  Means,  and  not  without 
them  ;  or,  that  the  being  of  the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
nected with  Means,  and  the  want  of  the  effect,  on  the  other 
band,  is  connected  with  the  want  of  the  Means.  If  there  be 
such  a  connection  as  this  between  Means  and  end,  the  Means 
are  not  in  vain  :  the  more  there  is  of  such  a  connection,  the 
further  they  are  firom  being  in  vain ;  and  the  less  of  suiSh  a  con- 
nection, the  more  they  are  in  vain. 

Now,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  answered — in  o? 
determine,  whether  it  follows  from  this  doctrine  of  the 
sary  connection  betii'een  foregoing  things,  and  conseqvei 
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thai  means  used  in  order  to  any  eflect  arc  more  in  vain  than 
ihey  would  be  ollienvisc — is,  whetliei-  it  foUows  from  it,  tbat 
there  is  less  of  the  foreinentioned  connection  belween  means 
and  eflect ;  that  is,  whether  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
a  real  and  true  connection  between  antecedent  things  and  con- 
sequent ones,  there  must  be  less  of  a  connection  between  Means  , 
and  effect,  than  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  fixed  con- 
oectioii  between  antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones  :  and 
the  very  stating  of  this  question  is  sufficient  to  answer  it.  It 
must  appear  to  everj  one  that  will  open  his  eyes,  that  this 
question  cannot  be  affirmed  without  the  grossest  ubHurdity  and 
inconsistence.  Means  are  foregoing  things,  and  effects  are  fol- 
lowing things  :  And  if  there  were  no  connection  betwf^en  fore- 
going things  and  following  ones,  tlierc  could  be  uo  connection 
Between  means  and  end  ;  and  so  all  means  would  be  wholly 
vain  and  fruitless.  Tor  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  some  connection 
that  they  become  successful '.  It  is  some  connection  observed, 
or  revealed,  or  other^vise  known,  between  antecedent  things 
and  following  ones,  that  directs  in  the  choice  of  means.  And 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  an  established  connection,  there 
could  be  no  choice  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  have  no 
more  tendency  to  an  effect  than  another ;  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  tendency  in  the  case.  All  those  things,  which 
are  successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  con- 
nected antecedents  of  them :  and  therefore  to  assert  that  a 
fixed  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents  makes 
means  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  the 
connection  between  means  and  end,  is  just  so  ridiculous  as  to 
say,  that  a  connection  belween  antecedents  and  consequents 
stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  a  connection  between  uutecedcnta 
and  consequents. 

Nor  can  any  supposed  connection  of  the  succession  or 
Uain  of  antecedents  and  consequents  from  the  very  beginnLng 
of  all  things,  the  connection  being  made  already  sure  and 
necessary,  either  by  established  laws  of  nature,  or  by  tliwc 
together  with  a  decree  of  sovereign  immediate  interpositions 
of  divme  power  on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  otboi 
way  (if  any  other  there  be;)  I  say,  no  such  necessury  con* 
nection  of  a  series  of  antecedents  aiid  consequents  can  in  the 
least  tend  to  hinder,  but  that  the  means  we  use  may  belong  lo 
the  aeries ;  and  so  may  be  some  of  those  antec«dcnL-<  which 
are  connected  with  the  consequents  wo  aim  at,  in  ftic  estab- 
lished course  of  things.  Endeavours  which  we  use,  are  things 
that  exist ;  and,  ihcrefore,  ihev  belong  to  the  general  chain  of 
evcnia ;  all  the  parts  of  which  chain  arc  supiwised  lo  b*e  con- 
nected :  and  so  Endeavours  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  some  effects,  or  some  consequent  things  or  other.  And 
'ortainly  thii  does  not  hinder  but  thai  tln>  events  thev  an 
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connected  with  may  be  those  which  wc  aim  at,  and  which 
we  choose,  because  we  judge  them  most  iikely  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  those  events,  from  the  established  order  and 
course  of  things  which  we  observe,  or  from  something  in  divine 
Revelation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  real  and  sure  connection  between  a 
man  having  his  eyes  open  in  the  clear  daylight,  with  good  or- 
gans of  sight,  and  seeing ;  so  that  seeing  is  connected  with  his 
opening  his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  his  not  opening  his  eyes ; 
and  also  the  like  connection  between  such  a  man  attempting 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  his  actually  doing  it :  the  supposed 
established  connection  between  these  antecedents  and  conse* 
quents,  let  the  connection  be  never  so  sure  and  necessary, 
certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such 
circumstances  to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to  seeing : 
his  aiming  at  that  event,  and  the  use  of  the  Means,  being  the 
effect  of  his  will,  does  not  break  the  connection  or  hinder  the 
success. 

So  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connec- 
tion and  consequence:  On  the  contrary,  it  is  truly  forcible 
against  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  self-deter- 
mination, which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  connection.  If 
there  be  no  connection  between  those  events  wherein  virtue 
and  vice  consists,  and  any  thing  antecedent :  then,  there  is  no 
connection  between  these  events  and  any  Means  or  Endeavours 
used  in  order  to  them :  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  in 
vain.  The  less  there  is  of  connection  between  foregoing 
things  and  following  ones,  so  much  the  less  there  is  between 
Means  and  end.  Endeavours  and  success ;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  are  Meana  and  Endeavours  ineffectual  and  in 
rain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no 
degree  of  connection  between  virtue  or  vice,  and  any  fore- 
going ev&iit  or  thing :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  does  not  in  the  least 
depend  on  the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass 
antecedently,  as  its  cause,  Means,  or  ground;  because,  so 
&r  OS  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination :  and,  there- 
fore, so  far  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice. 
And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  at  all,  in  any  de- 
gree, dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  foregoing  event 
or  existence,  as  its  cause,  ground,  or  Means.  And  if  so,  then 
all  foregoing  Means  must  be  totally  in  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence 
with  the  Arminian  scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so 
much  as  a  conjecture  concerning  the  consequence  of  any 
Means  and  Endeavours,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or  obtain- 
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ing  virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  MeaitB,  as  having  a 
jrreater  probabihty  of  success  by  some  than  others ;  either 
Irom  any  natural  connection  or  dependence  of  the  end  on 
the  Means,  or  through  any  divine  constitution  or  revealed 
way  of  God  bestowing  or  bringing  to  pass  these  things,  iti 
consequence  of  any  Means,  Endeavours,  Prayers  or  Deeds. 
Conjectures,  in  this  latter  case,  depend  on  a  supposition  ihat 
God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  Cause  of  the  events 
soughU  but  if  ihey  depend  on  Belf-delermi  nation,  then  God 
is  not  the  determining  or  disposing  Author  of  them :  and  if 
these  things  arc  not  of  his  disposal,  then  no  conjecture  can  be 
made  from  any  revelation  tiehas  given, concerning  any  method 
of  bis  disposal  of  them. 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  follow  that  men 
cannot  have  any  reasonable  ground  of  Judgment  or  conjecture 
that  their  means  and  Endeavours  to  obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice 
will  be  successful,  but  tliey  may  be  sure  they  will  not ;  ihey 
may  be  certain  that  they  will  be  in  vain  ;  and  that  if  ever  the 
thing  which  they  seek  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owing 
to  the  Meons  they  use.  For  Means  and  Endeavours  can  have 
no  effect  at  all,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end,  but  in  one  of  these 
two  ways;  cither  (1.)  Through  a  natural  tendency  and  influ- 
ence to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  virtuous  acts, 
either  by  causing  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  in 
favour  of  such  acis,  or  by  bringing  the  mind  more  into  the 
view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducements :  or,  (i.)  By  pat- 
ting persons  more'  in  the  way  of  God's  beslowment  of  the 
benent.  But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  ike  latter; 
for,  as  has  been  just  now  observed,  ii  docs  not  consist  with  the 
Arminicm  notion  of  self-determination,  which  they  suppose 
essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  BesIow(-r,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  Aulhor 
of  Virtue.     Not  the  former  f  for  natural  influence   and  ten- 


dency suppose  causality,  connection,  and  nectMiiiiy  of  event. 
which  are  inconsistent  with  Arminian  hherty.  A  tendency 
of  Means,  by  binssing  the  heart  in  favour  of  virtue,  or  by  hring- 
iog  the  wilt  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  ttSile- 
terminations,  are  both  inconsistent  with  Armmian  liberty  of  will 
consisting  in  inditlerencc,  and  sovereign  Belf-determinnlioo,  u 
has  been  largely  demonstrated. 

But  for  the  more  full  removal  of  this  prejudice  againtit  ihc 
doctrine  of  necessity,  which  has  been  maintained,  as  though  il 
tended  to  encourage  a  total  neglect  of  all  Endeuvours  ss  vain ; 
the  following  things  may  be  considered. 

The  ({uestion  is  not,  Whether  men  may  not  thus  improve 
this  doctrine :  we  know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doc- 
trines arc  abused :  but,  whether  the  doctrine  gives  any  jmt 
occasion  for  such  an  improvement ;  or  whether,  or  the  suppo- 
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sition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  ?     If  any  shall  affirm,  that  it  would  not,  but 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just  occa- 
sion for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition ;  namely,  that  such  an 
invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must  render 
the  interposition  of  all  Means,  Endeavours,  Conclusions  or 
Actions  of  ours,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  any  future  end  what- 
soever, perfectly  insignificant;    because  they  cannot   in    the 
least  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things,  in  any  event 
or  circumstance ;   all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by  ne- 
cessity:   and  that  therefore   it  is   folly  for  men  to  use   any 
Means  for  any  end ;   but   their  wisdom    to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  Endeavours,  and  take  their  ease.     No  person 
can  draw  such  an  inference  fi-om  this  doctrine,  and  come  to 
such  a  conclusion  without  contradicting  himself,   and  going 
counter  to  the  very  principles  he  pretends  to  act  upon :  for  he 
comes  to  a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course  in  order  to  an  end, 
even  his  ease,  or  saving  himself  from  trouble ;  he  seeks  some- 
dun^  future,  and  uses  Means  in  order  to  a  future  thing,  even 
in  his  drawinc  up  that  conclusion,  that  he  will  seek  nothing 
and  use  no  Means  in  order  to  any  thins  in  future ;  he  seeks 
his  future  ease,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  indolence.     If 
prior  necessity  that   determines    all  things,  makes  vain    all 
actions  or  conclusions  of  ours  in  order  to  any  thing  future  ; 
then  it  makes  vain  all  conclusions  and  conduct  of  ours  in  or- 
der to  our  future  ease.     The  measure  of  our  ease,  with  the 
time,  manner,  and  every  circumstance  of  it,  is  already  fixed 
by  all-determining  necessity  as  much  as  any  thing  else.     If 
he  says  within  himself,  ^^  What  future  happiness  or  misery  I 
shall  have,  is  already  in  efiect  determined  by  the  necessary 
course  and  connection  of  things ;  therefore  I  will  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  labour  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my 
determined  degree  of  happiness,  or  diminish  my  misery  -,  but 
will  take  my  ease,  and  will  enjoy  the  comfort  of  sloth  and  neg- 
ligence.^^    Such  a  man  contradicts  himself:  he  says,  the  mea- 
sure of  his  future  happiness  and  misery  is  already  fixed,  and  he 
will  not  try  to  diminish   the  one  nor  add  to  the  other :  but 
yet,  in  his  very  conclusion,  he  contradicts  this ;  for  he  takes 
up  this  conclusion,  to  add  to  his  future  happiness^  by  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  his  negligence ;  and  to  diminish  his  future  trou- 
ble and  misery,  by  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  using  Means 
and  taking  Pains. 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  im- 
provement of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  they  will  go  into 
a  voluntary  negligence  of  Means  for  their  own  happiness. — 
For  the  principles  they  must  go  upon,  in  order  to  this,  are 
inconsistent  with  their  making  any  improvement  at  all  of  the 
doctrine :  for  to  make  some  improvement  of  it  is  to  be  influ- 
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enced  by  it,  to  come  to  some  voluntary  conclusion,  in  regard 
to  their  own  conduct,  with  some  view  or  aim :  but  this,  as 
has  been  shown,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  they  pre- 
tend to  act  upon,  in  short,  the  principles  are  such  as  can- 
not be  acted  upon  at  all,  or  in  any  respect,  consistently.  And, 
therefore,  in  every  pretence  of  acting  upon  them,  or  mak- 
ing any  improvement  at  all  of  them,  there  is  a  selt-contradic- 
lion. 

As  to  that  Objection  against  the  doctrine,  which  I  hnve 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  makes  men  no  more  than  mere 
Machines;  I  would  say,  that  notwithstanding  this  doctrine, 
Man  is  entirely,  perfectly,  and  unspeakably  different  from  a 
mere  Machine,  in  that  lie  has  reason  and  und  erst  an  ding,  with 
ft  faculty  of  wilt,  and  so  is  capaUe  of  volition  and  choice  ;  in 
that  his  will  is  guided  by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  under- 
standing ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions  and  behaviour,  and 
in  many  respects  also  his  thoughts,  and  the  exercises  of  his 
mind,  are  subject  to  liis  will ;  so  that  he  has  liberty  to  acl 
according  to  his  choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  by  Means 
of  these  things,  is  capable  of  moral  habits  and  moral  acti, 
fluch  inclinations  and  actions  as,  according  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  are  worthy  nf  praise,  esteem,  love  and  reward  ;  or 
on  the  contrary,  of  disesteem,  detestation,  indignation  and  pu- 
nishment. 

In  these  things  is  all  the  difference  from  mere  Machines, 
as  to  liberty  and  agency,  that  would  be  any  perfection,  dignity 
or  privilege  in  any  respect :  all  the  difference  that  can  b« 
desired,  and  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed  all  thai 
the  pretensions  of  the  Amiimang  themselves  come  to,  as  they 
are  forced  ofien  to  explain  themselves ;  though  their  explica- 
tions overthrow  and  abolish  the  things  asserted,  and  pretended 
lo  be  explained.  For  they  are  forced  to  explain  a  sctf-detcr- 
mining  power  of  will  by  a  power  in  the  soul  to  determine  as 
it  chooses  or  wills  ;  which  comes  ts  no  more  than  this,  thai  a 
man  has  a  power  of  choosing,  and  in  many  instances,  can  do 
as  he  chooses.  Which  is  quite  n  different  thing  from  that  con- 
tradiction, his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first  act  of  choice 
in  the  case. 

Or.  if  their  scheme  make  any  other  difference  than  thJa 
between  Men  and  Machines,  it  is  for  the  worse:  it  is  so  &r 
from  supposing  Men  to  have  a  dignity  and  privilege  aborc 
Machines,  that  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  being  determined 
still  more  unhappy.  Whereas,  Machines  are  guided  by  an  in- 
lelligMil  cause,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  ihe  workman  or  owneri 
the  will  of  Man  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  nothing  but  alisolBit? 
blind  contingence ! 
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Concerning  thai  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  has  been 
maintained,  that  it  agrees  with  the  Stoical  Doctrine  of  Fate, 
and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes. 

When  Calvinists  oppose  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  free- 
dom of  will  and  contingence  of  volition,  and  insist  that  there 
are  no  acts  of  the  will,  nor  any  other  events  whatsoever,  but 
what  are  attended  with  some  kind  of  necessity  ;  their  opposers 
exclaim  against  them,  as  agreeing  with  the  ancient  Stoicks  in 
their  doctrine  of  Fate,  and  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  his  opinion  of 
Necessity. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  imperti- 
nent an  Objection  had  it  not  been  urged  by  some  of  the  chief 
Arminian  writers. — There  were  many  important  truths  main- 
tained by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  and  es- 
pecially the  Stoicks,  that  are  never  the  worse  for  being  held  by 
them.  The  Stoic  philosophers,  by  the  general  agreement  of 
Christian  divines,  and  even  Arminian  divines,  were  the  great- 
est, wisest,  and  most  virtuous  of  all  the  heathen  philosophers ; 
and,  in  their  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest  to  Chris- 
tianity of  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  say- 
ings of  these  philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  ser- 
mons, even  of  Arminian  divines  produced,  not  as  arguments 
for  the  falseness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered,  but 
as  a  confirmation  of  some  of  the  ^eatest  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  relating  to  the  Unity  and  Perfections  of  the 
Godhead,  a  fiiture  state,  the  duty  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
8ic.  and  how  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  Heathen,  harmonized  with,  and  confirms  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  it  is  very  remarkable,  concerning  Dr.  Whitby,  that 
although  he  alleages  the  agreement  of  the  Stoicks  with  us, 
wherein  he  supposes  they  maintained  the  like  doctrine,  as  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  ours ;  yet  this  very  Dr.  Whitby 
alledges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoicks  With  the  Arminians, 
wherein  he  supposes  they  taught  the  same  doctrine  with 
them,  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.*  So 
that,  when  the  Stoicks  agree  with  them,  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  their  doctrine,  and  a  confutation  of  ours,  as  shewing  that 
our  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  natural  sense  and  common 
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reason  ol  mankind  :  nevertheless,  when  tlie  Sloicks  agree  with 
MS,  it  argues  no  such  thing  in  our  favour ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  great  argument  against  us,  and  shews  our  doctrine  to  be 
heathenish ! 

It  is  observed  by  some  Calvitiifttic  writers,  that  the  Armi- 
nians  symboUze  with  the  Stotckg,  in  some  of  those  doctrines 
wherein  they  are  opposed  by  the  Colvinittt ;  particularly  in 
iheir  denying  an  original,  innatu,  total  corruption  and  depravity 
of  heart ;  and  in  what  they  held  of  man's  ability  to  make 
himself  truly  virtuous  and  conformed  to  God ;  and  in  some 
other  doctrines. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  certainly  it  is  no  better 
Objection  against  our  doctrine,  that  it  agrees,  in  some  respects, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Stoic  pnilosophers ;  than  it  is 
against  theirs,  wherein  tbey  differ  from  us,  that  it  agrees  in 
some  respecU  with  the  opinion  of  the  very  worst  of  the  hea- 
then  philosophers,  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  that  father  of 
atheism  and  licentiousness,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  llie 
Saddvcees  and  Jesuits. 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  know  precisely  what  the 
ancient  Stoic,  philosophers  held  concerning  Fatt,  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  truth  ;  as  though  it  were  a  sure  way  to  be 
ID  the  right,  to  take  good  heed  to  differ  from  them.  It  seems 
that  they  differed  among  themselves  ;  and  probably  the  doc- 
trine of  Fate,  as  maintained  by  most  of  them,  was,  in  some 
respects,  erroneous.  But  whatever  iheir  doctrine  was,  if  any 
of  them  held  such  a  Fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  any  liberty,  con* 
sisting  in  our  doing  as  we  please,  I  utterly  deny  such  a  Pale. 
If  they  held  any  such  Fate  as  is  not  consistent  with  the 
common  and  universal  notions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty, 
activity,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice ;  I  disclaim  any  such 
thing,  and  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  scheme  I 
maintain  is  no  such  scheme.  If  the  Stoicks,  by  Fate,  meatA 
any  thing  of  such  a  nature,  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  ihe 
way  of  advantage  and  of  benefit  in  use  of  means  and  endea- 
vours, or  would  make  it  less  worth  while  for  men  to  desire, 
and  seek  after  any  thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happincw 
consists;  I  hold  no  doctrine  that  is  clogged  with  any  such  in* 
convenience,  any  more  than  any  other  scheme  whatsoever ; 
and  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  Arminian  scheme  of  con* 
tingencc  ;  as  has  been  shewn.  If  they  held  any  such  doo- 
trine  of  universal  fatality,  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of 
liberty,  tliatisorcan  be  any  perfection,  dignity,  privilugo  or 
benefit,  or  any  thing  desirable,  in  any  respect,  for  any  uilel* 
ligent  creature,  or  indeed  with  any  liberty  that  is  possible  <n 
conceivable;  I  embrace  no  such  doctrine.  If  they  held  any 
such  doctrine  of  Fate,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  world  being 
in  all  things  subject  to  the  disposal  of  an  intelligent,  wiie 
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agent,  that  presides — not  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  but — afi 
the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Universe,  governing  all  things  by 
proper  will,  choice  and  design,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most 
perfect  hberty  conceivable,  without  subjection  to  any  con- 
stiaint,  or  bein*r  properly  under  the  power  or  influence  of  any 
thing  before,  above  or  without  himself;  I  wholly  renounce 
any  such  doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  HoBKEs  maintaining  the  same  doctrine  concern- 
ing ncce?jsity,  I  confess  it  happens  1  never  read  Alr.HoBBES. 
Lot  liis  opinion  be  what  it  will,  we  need  not  reject  all  truth 
which  i^  riemoiistrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely  because  it 
^as  once  held  by  some  bad  man.  This  great  truth,  "that 
Jesus  is  the  Sim  of  God,"  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  onco 
and  again  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  devil.  If  truth 
is  so  defiled,  because  it  is  spoken  by  the  mouth,  or  written  by 
the  pen  of  some  ill  minded,  mischievous  man,  that  it  must 
never  be  received,  we  shall  never  know,  when  we  hold  any 
of  the  most  precious  and  evident  truths  by  a  sure  tenure.  And 
if  Mr.  HoBBEs  has  made  a  bad  use  of  this  truth,  that  is  to  be 
lamented  :  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  rejec- 
tion on  that  account.  It  is  common  for  the  corrupt  hearts  of 
evil  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  purposes. 

I  might  also  take  notice  of  its  having  been  observed, 
that  the  Armmians  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes*  in  many  more 
things  than  the  Calvinists.  As,  in  what  he  is  said  to  hold  con^ 
cerning  original  sin,  in  denying  the  necessity  of  supernatural 
illumination,  in  denying  infused  grace,  in  denying  the  doc* 
Xrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  ;  and  other  things. 


SECT.  VII. 

Concerning  the  Necessity  of  the  Divine  Will. 

Some  may  possibly  object  against  what  has  been  supposed 
of  the  absurdity  and  inconsistence  of  a  self-determining  power 
in  the  will,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  being  otherwise  than 
that  the  will  should  be  determined  in  every  case  by  some 
motive,  and  by  a  motive  which  (as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the 
understanding)  is  of  superior  strength  to  any  appearing  on  the 
other  side ;  that  if  these  things  are  true,  it  will  follow  that 
not  only  the  will  of  created  minds,  but  the  will  of  6od  IKm- 
self  is  necessary  in  all  its  determinations.  Concerning  which, 
the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Will  in  God  and 
in  the  Creature,  (pag.  85,  86.)  says :  "  What  strange  doctrine 
is  this,  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  dominion  of  God  ?  does 
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It  not  destroy  the  glory  of  his  liberty  of  choice,  and  take  away 
from  the  Creator  and  Governor  and  Benefactor  of  the  world, 
(hat  moBt  free  and  Sovereign  Agent,  all  the  glory  of  this  sort 
of  freedom  ?  does  it  not  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  of  mecha- 
nical medium  of  fate,  and  introduce  Mr.  Hobbes's  doctrine 
of  fatahty  and  Necessity  inlo  all  things  that  God  hath  to  do 
with?  Does  it  not  seem  to  represent  the  blessed  God  as  a 
Being  of  vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency, 
but  still  to  leave  him  without  a  will  to  chooBC  among  all  the  oh- 
jeota  within  his  view  I  In  short,  it  seems  lo  make  the  blessed 
God  a  sort  of  Almighty  Minister  of  Fate,  under  its  universal 
and  supreme  influence ;  as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of 
some  of  the  ancients,  that  Fate  was  above  the  gods. 

This  ia  declaiming  rather  than  arguing,  and  an  applica- 
tion to  men^s  imaginations  and  prejudices  ratlier  than  to  mere 
reason.  I  would  now  calmly  endeavour  to  consider  whctlier 
(here  be  any  reason  in  this  frightful  representation.  But  be- 
fore t  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  the  matter,  I 
would  observe,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  should 
be  much  more  difficult  to  express  or  conceive  things  accord- 
ing to  exact  metaphysical  truth,  relating  to  the  nature  and 
manner  of  the  existence  of  things  in  the  Divine  Understanding 
and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  i  may  so  call 
them)  of  the  Divine  Mind,  than  in  the  human  mind;  which  la 
infinitely  more  within  our  view,  more  proportionate  to  tho 
tneasure  of  our  comprehension,  and  more  comracnBurate  li> 
the  use  and  import  of  human  speech.  Language  is  indeed 
very  deficient,  in  regard  of  terms  to  express  precise  truth  con- 
cerning our  own  minds,  and  their  faculties  and  operations. 
Words  were  first  formed  to  express  external  things ;  and  lliosc 
that  are  apphed  to  express  things  internal  and  spiiitual,  are 
almost  all  borrowed,  and  used  in  a  sorl  of  figurative  scute 
Whence  they  are,  most  of  tliom,  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  ambiguity  and  unfixednessin  their  signiTtcation,  occii'^ioning 
innumerable  doubts,  difficulties,  and  confusions,  in  enquiries 
and  controversies  about  things  of  this  nature.  But  langim^ 
is  much  icBB  adapted  lo  express  things  existing  iu  the  miod  pf 
the  incompreheHsible  Deity,  precisely  us  they  are. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  conceiving  oiaolly 
of  the  nature  of  our  own  souls.  And  notwitliBlanding  all  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  past  ages  and  the  present  iu 
this  kmd  of  knowledge,  whereby  our  metaphysics,  as  it  relate 
to  these  things,  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  once  It 
WHS !  yel  here  is  still  work  enough  left  for  future  cnijuinM  ofid 
researches,  and  room  lor  progress  still  ro  be  made  ft»r  many 
agea  and  generations.  But  we  had  need  to  he  infiuitolv  abl« 
metapliyHicianB  to  conceive  with  clearness,  according  i.i'dlrici, 
proper,  and  perfect  iruih.  concerning  the  nature  of  rlie  Divine 
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Essence,  and  the  modes  of  action  and  operation  in  the  powers 
of  the  Divine  Mind, 

And  it  may  be  noted  particularly,  that  though  we  are 
obliged  to  conceive  of  some  things  in  God  as  consequent  and 
dependent  on  others,  and  of  some  things  pertaining  to  the 
Divine  Nature  and  Will  as  the  foundation  of  others,  and  so 
before  others  in  the  order  of  nature  :  as,  we  must  conceive  of 
the  knowledge  and  holiness  of  God  as  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  his  happiness  ;  the  perfection  of  his  understanding, 
as  the  foundation  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees ;  the  holi- 
ness of  his  nature,  as  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  determi- 
nations. And  yet,  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  effect,  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  fundamental  and  dependent,  determining 
and  determined,  in  the  first  Being,  who  is  self-existent,  indepen 
dent,  of  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  and  immutability,  and 
the  first  cause  of  all  things  ^  doubtless  there  must  be  less  pro- 
priety in  such  representations  than  when  we  speak  of  derived 
dependent  beings,  who  are  compounded  and  liable  to  perpetual 
mutation  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning  the 
forcmentioned  Author's  exclamation  about  the  necessary  De- 
termination  of  God's  Will  in  all  things,  by  what  he  sees  to  be 
fittest  and  hest^ 

That  all  the  seeming  force  of  such  objections  and  excla- 
mations must  arise  from  an  imagination,  that  there  is  some 
«ort  of  privilege  or  dignity  in  being  without  such  a  moral 
Necessity  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  other  than 
always  choose  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  there  were 
some  disadvantage,  meanness  and  subjection,  in  such  a  Neces- 
sity; a  thing  by  which  the  will  was  confined,  kept  under, 
and  held  in  servitude  by  something  which,  as  it  were,  main- 
tained a  strong  and  invincible  power  and  dominion  over  it,  by 
bonds  that  held  him  fast,  and  from  which  he  could,  by  no 
means,  deliver  himself.  Whereas,  this  must  be  all  mere 
imagination  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantage  or  dishonour 
to  a  being,  necessarily  to  act  in  the  most  excellent  and  happy 
manner,  from  the  necessary  perfection  of  his  own  nature. 
This  argues  no  imperfection,  inferiority,  or  dependence,  nor 
any  want  of  dignity,  privilege,  or  ascendency.*    It  is  not  in- 

*  *'  It  tnipht  have  been  objected,  with  more  plaufiiblenesB,  that  Uie  Supreme 
Cause  cannot  be  free,  because  he  must  needs  do  atwm  what  is  best  in  the  whole. 
But  this  would  not  at  all  serve  SpinoxaU  purpose ;  for  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of 
nature  fbd  of  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wisdom ;  a  necessitv  consistent  with  the 
greatest  freedom  and  most  perfect  choice.  For  the  only  foundation  of  this  ne- 
cessity is  such  an  unalterable  rectitude  of  will  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  wise  being  to  act  foolishly."  ClarVi  DemonBtration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God."     Edit.  6.  p.  64. 

*^  Though  God  is  a  most  perfect  free  Agent,  yet  he  casnot  bat  4o  always 
what  is  best  and  wisest  in  the  whole.  The  reason  is  evident ;  becansa  petfect 
nasdom  and  goodness  are  as  steady  and  certain  prindplea  of  action,  as  Necertnty 
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eoniffleiit  with  tiw  tbMlute  and  mort  pwfect  Kmnignty  <if 
God.    The  ■orenignty  of  God  u  tus  ability  and  anthoritf'  » 

itadf  J  awl  u  ufaitdj  wiMaaJ  (oddSeinSi  indued  withtho  mofil  perfect  liber- 
Iji  eui  iu>  man  iIiimii  to  aot  la  Mnbadicbon  to  tvisdom  intl  ^ondnen,  than  tc 
MeoHMTaMBteaaMeaabHyto  Iba  Neccneity  by  wliidi  li  isatleil;  itbejng 
■■iiifl  111  ilnuidili  iiiiliiiniiiaitlitlilj  in  ilmii  n,  ("  lii<iiii1'"'rriiTm1ii  rtimm  in 
iaefr,  or  IiUttte  GoodnOM  to  ohooae  wbm  is  nut  eood,  u  ii  would  be  ia 

"flof  pnfducing  its  neceBsorj  eOcuI.     Thac>     . 
dint  Ciod  vbould  nt  firat  ctatte.anch  buoef 
It  all:  bocBuwlic  is,  in  lliiiiatir.  it.linitBiy 
,1. .1,   ih.    -Ii:.ml4 


MMhHaMtodiOriadMduiybaiiigBt  all 
liipTJ  inil  ■!!  ■iilTmiBiit  "nanwUjtiintn 
pnMiii*  aadcontiiHW  tbitiga  in  bring  aSlt 


fit,  and  wii^_  ukd  good,  thut 


wBpeakini| nl,  thut 


ficrfccliuiw  in  «n<;h  d»gn-os, 

[i>t  unit  beat  that  tbey  iibuu'il."    (Mi. 


_,tIiatHii  the  lery  iin[Jio¥eiiicnt  and  bor.cfil  of  it : 

itiMMtu  abudgiaeat, it i*  the  «»d mod  oMoToar liberty;  and  tba  further  im 
■M  nuM*Mlfl«iB  «wA  a  datoradnatioit,  tht  uattw  wc  ate  In  tonetv  tiul  lUvenr. 
A  paA«t  IndifiMBea  ia  tb*  mSuii  not  detaimlnBLle  by  in  Ust  judfrinent,  oT  ibe 
ionowitfaui*  Aooj^  teBtleiiditadMiic^  wouldbe  eo  lumnn  being  ai>>J- 
vutafo  »ai  taodkuej  «f  any  btaHMtod  nilim,  tbai  -  '  •  ■ 
impaifceliMM,  «■  th»  want  of  loJilftwoCT  to  act,  wnrii  i, 

the  ^ffll,  would  be  an  impeileclion  on  Ibcotber  ffldr.— II  is  o=  mmti  n  ppritciion, 
that  desire  or  the  oower  of  nrcrerring  should  be  determined  by  good,  as  tbal  the 
powerof  acting  Bhould  twdBlerminod  by  the  will :  and  the  cerlainer  such  deter- 
mination is,  the  greater  the  peHeclion.  Nay,  ware  we  determined  by  any  thinf 
bat  the  lart  result  of  out  own  miada,  judcing  of  the  good  ot  evil  of  any  action, 
we  were  not  free.  This  very  end  of  our  fteBdom  bcinp,  tlial  we  might  attain  tfae 
good  we  chooee  ;  and,  therefore,  i-rery  man  is  broupht  under  a  Nocetfflity  by  hla 
constitution,  as  an  inleUiecnl  being,  to  be  detcrmiiied  in  willing  by  hia  own 
thought  and  judgment,  what  la  bosl  for  liim  lo  do ;  else  he  would  be  under  Iha 
rfctorminalion  of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty.  AndtodenT 
that  a  man'g  will,  in  eiery  dctorminatior,,  foUow^hiaown  judgment,  is  to  say,  that 
a  man  wHls  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he  wonid  not  ha*«.  at  the  same  lime  that  he 
wills  and  aela  for  It.  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  bin  present  Uiuochls  bj-fofe  any  utber, 
it  IS  plain  he  then  thinks  belter  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other  :  unlcM 
ho  can  have,  and  not  have  it ;  H-iil,  and  nnl  mil  it,  at  the  Banip  limo  ;  a  contia- 
dictinn  loo  manifest  (o  beadmitled.^ — If  we  look  upon  thoMBUpeiiorheiagiaboTa 
us,  who  enjoy  perfect  banpinesK,  we  ahull  havo  reason  to  jutliTe,  tluil  they  are  mora 
ateadily  determined  in  their  choice  of  ((ood  than  we ;  and  ycl  wc  burn  lui  rr«aon 
te  think  they  are  less  happy,  or  leaa  tree,  than  we  are.  And  if  it  wcrr  (H  for  mch 
paerfinha  eroaturcs  as  wo  are,  to  pronuimrJi  wlial  Inlinito  IVimloni  and  Uoodnna 
ceutd  do,  I  think  we  might  snv,  thai  Uod  binisolf  cnnmit  choose  wliat  ia  not  saod. 
Tht  fntdom  oflht  Mmijl>ily  MnJtr.  nolhh  bim/f  dtlfrmiutitbu  whal  ft  »ri(. —S^ito 
Kivs  a  riitht  view  of  thi*  mlatakrn  yan  of  iilicrty,  let  mc  ank,  n'ould  any  ona  ba 
a  changeling,  becanaa  he  ia  Imb  deti'nnioed  by  uisi!  dclermiiialion  than  a  wise 
man  T  la  it  worth  the  namo  of  froedom,  io  be  nt  libi-rlv  lo  nlny  ihc  fiwjl,  and 
draw  shame  and  misery  iiiMii  a  man's  s.-lf?  If  to  hn-nli  loose  from  the  conduct 
of  rcaB..n,  and  to  want  that  nxtrnliil  of  exutninatirm  and  iu<li!meiLt  thai  kcnna 
us  from  <lomn  or  chooaing  Ihti  worse,  lie  libcTty,  Iriiu  liiirriv,'  mad  men  uiid  foula 
are  the  only  free  men.  Yet,  I  think,  no  body  would  iThocwe  (o  be  mad.  for  the 
Mjie  of  such  liberty,  but  ho  that  ia  mad  already."  Lotac's  Hum.  Und.  \ol.  L 
Edit.  T.  p.  tl5,  Eie. 

.  "iT'''".?""'''  ^r'"«  '"  ">'"?"  •'**r"  neccssatily  in  view,  must  atway^  and 
eternally  will,  according  to  hia  infinite  comprehension  of  lliinos  ■  that  is,  must  will 
nil  tbinea  thai  arc  Hiscsi  and  best  to  be  done.  TVre  is  no  getting  free  of  ihia  cob« 
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do  whatever  pleases  liim ;  whereby  "  he  doth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 
what  dost  thou  ?" — The  following  things  belong  to  the  sove- 
retsrntf/  of  God;  viz.  (1.)  Supreme,  Universal,  and  Infinite 
Power  ^  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases,  without 
controul,  \^  jthoui  any  conhnement  of  that  power,  without  any 
subitjction,  in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power ;  and  so 
without  any  hindrance  or  restraint,  tliat  it  should  be  either  ini- 
possible  or  at  all  diflicult  for  him  to  accomplish  his  Will ;  and 
without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on  any  other  power,  from 
whence  it  should  be  diM-ived  or  of  which  it  should  stand  in 
any  need  ;  so  far  from  this,  that  all  other  power  is  derived  from 
him,  and  is  absolutely  dependent  on  hnn.  (2.)  That  He  has 
supreme  authority  ;  absolute  and  most  perfect  right  to  do  what 
he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  authority  from  any  other,  or  limitation  by  any 
distinct  independent  authority,  either  sujKjrior,  equal,  or  infe- 
rior ;  he  being  the  head  of  all  dominion,  and  fountain  of  all 
authority  ;  and  also  without  restraint  by  any  obligation,  imply- 
ing either  subjection,  derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  limi- 
tation. (3.)  That  his  Will  is  supreme,  underived,  and  inde- 
pendent on  any  thing  without  Himself;  being  in  every  thing 
determined  by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule  but  his 
own  wisdom  ;  his  will  not  being  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the 
will  of  any  other,  and  other  wills  being  perfectly  subject  to  his. 
(4.)  That  his  Wisdom^  which  determines  his  will,  is  supreme, 
perfect,  underived,  self-sufficient,  and  independent ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said,  as  in  kai.  xl.  14.  "  With  whom  took  He  counsel? 
And  who  instructed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the  path  of  judg- 
ment, and  taught  Him  knowledge,  and  showed  him  the  way  of 

Keqiirncc.  If  it  can  will  at  all,  it  must  will  this  way.  To  be  capable  of  know- 
ing, and  not  ciapablc  of  willin.^,  is  not  to  be  understood.  And  to  be  capable  of 
Hillino:  otherwise  than  what  is  wisest  and  best,  contradicts  thut  knowledge  wliich 
i«  infinite.  Infinite  Knowi«dpe  must  direct  the  will  without  error.  Here  then  in 
the  orispn  of  'iwral  KcceasUy  ;  and  thai  ij,  rutUy,  qf/reedpm— Perhaps  it  may  be 
f=aid,  whvn  the  Divi:ic  Will  it*  determined,  f'om  the  consideration  of  the  eternal 
aptitudes  of  thii:f»s,  it  is  us  necessarily  determined,  as  if  it  were  physically  im- 
pelled, if  that  were  possible.  But  it  is  unskilfulness  to  suppose  tliis  an  objection. 
The  great  principb'  is  once  established,  viz.  'Miat  the  Divine  Will  is  determined 
!>y  the  ot«'r-ial  reason  and  aptitudes  of  tilings,  uistead  of  bring  ph^'r«ically  impf  I- 
led  ;  and  after  that,  the  more  strong  and  necessary  this  detcrunnation  is,  the 
more  porf  ct  th-  Drily  nnwt  bo  allowed  to  bo :  it  is  this  that  makes  him  an  amia- 
ble and  adoral)le  B(;inii,  wh.»8e  Will  and  Power  arc  constantly,  immutably  deter- 
mined, by  the  considomtion  of  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  instead  of  a  surcf  Bein^r, 
with  power,  without  discerning  and  reason.  It  is  the  beaiityof  this  AVeeMily,  that 
it  is  strong  as  fate  itself  with  all  the  advantage  of  reason  and  goottness. — It  is'  stiange 
to  see  men  contend,  that  the  Deity  is  not  Yree,  because  he  is  necessarily  rational, 
immutably  good  and  wise  ;  when  a  man  is  allowed  still  the  perfectcr  beinff,  the 
more  6xedly  and  constantly  his  will  is  determined  by  reason  and  truth.**— JSn^H?- 
fif  into  tfu  Jfature  of  the  Hmrutn  Said,     Edit.  3.  Vol.  II.  p.  403,  4(M> 
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underBlanding  ?"  Tlicre  is  uo  other  Divine  Sovereignty  but 
this  :  and  this  is  properly  absolute  sovereignly  ;  no  other  is 
(tesirah)e ;  nor  would  any  otiier  be  honourable  or  happy  ; 
and  indeed  there  is  no  otiier  conceivable  or  possible.  It  i» 
the  glory  aiid  greatness  of  tlie  Divine  Sovereign,  that  his 
Will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite,  all-sufficient  wisdom 
in  every  thing ;  and  is  in  nothing  at  all  directed  either  by  infe- 
rior wisdom,  or  by  no  wisdom ;  whereby  it  would  become 
Benselera  urbitrnrineHs,  determining  and  acting  without  reason, 
design,  or  end. 

If  God's  Will  is  steadily  and  surely  determined  in  eveiy 
thing  by  luprrtae  v^isdom,  then  it  is  in  every  thing  neces- 
sarily determined  to  that  which  is  pwsI  wise,  and  certainly, 
it  would  be  ii  disadvantage  and  indignity  to  be  otherwise ; 
for  if  the  Divine  Will  was  not  necessarily  determined  to  what 
in  every  case  is  wisest  and  best,  it  must  be  subject  to  some 
degree  of  undosigning  coniingcnce;  tmd  so  in  the  ttame  de* 
gree  liable  to  evil.  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  Uiible  to  be 
carried  hither  and  thither  at  random,  by  the  uncertain  wind  of 
blind  contingence  which  is  guided  by  no  wisdom,  no  motive, 
no  intelligent  dictate  whats<^ver,  (if  any  such  thing  wuro 
possible)  would  certainly  argue  a  great  degree  of  imperfec- 
tion and  meanness,  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  If  il 
bo  a  disadvantage  for  the  Divine  Will  to  be  attended  witli  iJitji 
moral  Necessity,  then  the  more  irue  from  it,  and  the  more 
left  at  random,  the  greater  dignity  and  advantage.  And  con- 
Be(|uently,  to  be  perfectly  fi'ee  Irora  the  direction  of  understand- 
ing, and  universally  and  entirely  lell  to  sonscle^  unmeaning 
contingence,  to  act  absolutely  tit  random,  would  be  the  BUpmiiC 
glory  r 

Il  no  more  argues  any  dependence  of  God's  Will,  tliot 
his  supremely  wise  volition  is  necessary,  than  it  argues  a  depen- 
dence of  his  being,  that  Ins  existence  is  necessary.  If  it  be 
something  too  low  tor  the  Supreme  Being  to  have  his  Will  de* 
termined  by  mora]  Necessity,  so  as  necessarily,  in  every  case, 
to  will  in  the  highest  decree  holily  and  happily ;  then  why  is 
it  not  also  something  too  low  for  him  to  have  his  existence, 
and  (he  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  his  infinite  happi- 
ness determined  by  Necessitv  f  II  is  no  more  to  God's  disho- 
nour 1u  be  necessarily  wise  than  to  be  necessarily  holy.  And 
if  neither  of  them  be  to  his  dishonour,  then  it  is  not  to  liis  db* 
honour  necessarily  to  act  hohly  and  wisely.  And  if  it  be  not 
dishonouniblc  to  be  necessarily  holy  and  wise,  in  the  highcri 
pOEsiblo  degree,  no  tnore  is  it  moan  and  dishonourable,  neces- 
sarily to  act  holy  and  wisely  in  the  highest  possible  degree ;  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  do  that,  in  every  case,  wbicii  above 
all  other  things  is  wisest  and  be«l. 
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The  reason  why  it  is  not  dishonourable  to  be  necessarily 
most  holy  is,  because  holiness  in  itself  is  an  excellent  and  ho- 
nourable thing.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  no  dishonour  to  be 
necessarily  most  wise,  and  in  every  case  to  act  most  wisely,  or 
do  the  thing  which  is  the  wisest  oi  all :  for  wisdom  is  also  m  it<- 
self  excellent  and  honourable. 

The  forementioned  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of 
WUl^  4rc.  as  has  been  observed,  represents  that  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Will  being  in  every  thing  necessarily  determined  by  su- 
perior fitness,  as  making  the  blessed  God  a  kind  of  Almighty 
Minister  and  mechanical  medium  of  fate :  he  insists,(p.  93,  94,) 
that  this  moral  Necessity  and  impossibility  is  in  effect  the  same 
thing  with  physical  and  natural  Necessity  and  impossibility : 
and  says,  (p.  54,  55.^  "  The  scheme  which  determines  the 
will  always  and  certainly  by  the  understanding,  and  the  under- 
standing by  the  appearance  of  things,  seems  to  take  away  the 
true  nature  of  vice  and  virtue.  For  the  sublimest  of  virtues, 
and  the  vilest  of  vices,  seem  rather  to  be  matters  of  fate  and 
Necessity,  flowing  naturally  and  necessarily  from  the  existence, 
the  circumstances,  and  present  situation  of  persons  and  things ; 
for  this  existence  and  situation  necessarily  makes  such  an  ap- 
pearance to  the  mind ;  from  this  appearance  flows  a  necessary 
perception  and  judgment  concerning  these  things;  this  judg- 
ment necessarily  determines  the  will :  and  thus,  by  this  chain 
of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  would  lose  their  nature,  and 
become  natural  ideas  and  necessary  things,  instead  of  moral  and 
free  actions." 

And  yet  this  same  Author  allows,  (p.  30, 31.)  That  a 
perfectly  wise  being  will  constantly  and  certainly  choose  what 
is  most  fit;  and  says,  (p.  102,  105.)  "I  grant,  and  always 
have  granted,  that  wheresoever  there  is  such  antecedent  supe- 
rior fitness  of  things,  God  acts  according  to  it,  so  us  never  to 
contradict  it ;  and,  particularly,  in  all  his  judicial  proceedings 
as  a  governor,  and  Distributer  of  rewards  and  punishments." 
Yea,  lie  says  expressly,  (p.  42.)  "  That  it  is  not  possible  for 
God  to  act  otherwise,  than  according  to  this  fitness  and  good- 
ness in  things." 

So  that  according  to  this  Author,  putting  these  several 
passages  of  his  Essay  together,  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  any 
thing  of  a  moral  nature,  in  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  acts 
and  exercises  of  God^s  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness ; 
and  he  never  does  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  supremely 
worthy,  and  above  all  other  things  fit  and  excellent,  but  only 
as  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate ;  and  in  what  he  does 
as  the  Judge  and .  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  he  exercises 
no  moral  excellency  ;  exercising  no  freedom  in  these  things, 
because  he  acts  by  moral  Necessity,  which  is,  in  effect,  the 
<»ame  \vith  physical  or  Natural  Necessity.:  «od  therefore  ho 
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only  acts  by  an  Hobhistical  fatality ;  "  as  a  Being  indeed  of 
vast  understanding,  as  well  as  f  -vAcr  and  efficiency  fas  he  said 
before)  but  without  a  will  to  ciioose,  being  a  kind  ol  Almighty 
Minister  Oi  fate,  acting  under  its  supreme  influence."  For  he 
allows,  that  m  all  these  things  Goal's  will  is  determined 
consitintly  and  certainly  by  a  suj^jenor  htness,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  act  otherwise.  And  if  these  things 
are  so,  what  glory  or  praise  belongs  to  God  for  doing  holily 
and  justly,  or  taking  the  most  fii,  holy,  wisq  and  excellent 
course,  in  dny  one  instance  ?  Whereas,  according  to  the  scrip- 
tures, and  also  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  derogate .  from  the  honpqr  q(  any  being,  that  through 
the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  necessarily  acts  with  su- 
preme wisdom  and  holiness  ;  but  on  the  contrary  his  praise  is 
the  greater :  herein  consists  the  height  of  his  glory. 

The  same  author,  (p.  58,)  supposes,  that  herein  appears 
the  excellent  ^^  character  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  that  though 
he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  yet  he  does  not, 
but  sufiers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness ;"  and  that,  in 
this .  conduct,  ^^  he  imitates  the  blessed  God.'*  And  yet  he 
supposes  it  is  contrariwise  with  the  blessed  God  :  not  that  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness,  when  ^*  he  can  choose^ 
contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  ,■"  but  that  "  he  cannot  choose 
contrary  to  the  fitness  of  <Ai?io-*,"  as  he  says,  p.  42,  "  That  it 
is  not  possible  for  God  to  act  otherwise  than  according  to  this 
fitness,  where  there  is  any  litness  or  goodness  in  things.*'  Yea, 
ho  supposes  (p.  31.)  That  if  a  man  **  were  perfectly  wise  and 
good,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  constantly  and  cer- 
tainly (lutrrniirKMl  by  the  fitness  of  thinijs/' 

(3no  tWin-r  lu.iio  1  wouM  ohsorve,  before^  I  conclude  this 
sootion  ;  jmu!  that  is,  tliat  if  it  dtTogate  nothing  from  the 
l^lory  of  (loj,  to  be  necessarily  determined  by  superior  fit- 
ness in  some  ihinsrs,  fh<Mi  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined 
in  all  thinnrs;  from  any  thiii/j:  in  the  nature  of  such  Necessity, 
as  at  all  distracting  from  God's  freedom,  imiepentlenee,  abso- 
Iut<^.  supremaey,  or  any  digriity  or  glory  of  his  nature,  state 
or  manner  of  acting;  or  as  implying  any  infn-mitv,  restraint  or 
subjeetion.  And  if  the  thing  1k^  sueh  as  well  Vimsists  with 
(iO(Ps  glory,  and  has  nothing  tending  at  all  to  detract  from  it ; 
then  we  nerd  not  be  afraid  of  ascribing  it  to  (iod  in  too  many 
things,  lest  thereby  we  shoiiM  detract  trom  (Jod\^  ixlory  too 
nmcji. 
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.    SECT.  VIII. 

Some  further  Objections  against  the  moral  Necessity  of  God\< 

Volitions  considered. 

The  author  last  cited^  as  has  been  observed,  owns  that 
God,  being  perfectly  wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly 
choose  what  appears  most  fit,  where  there  is  a  superior  fit- 
ness and  goodness  in  things ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  do  oth^wise.  So  that  it  is,  in  effect,  confessed  that  in 
those  things  where  there  is  any  real  prcferableness,  it  is  no  dis- 
honour, nothing  in  any  respect  unworthy  of  God,  for  him  to 
act  from  Necessity ;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected 
fix>m  the  agreement  of  such  a  Necessity  with  the  fate  of  the 
Stoicks,  and  the  Necessity  maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  From 
which  it  will  follow,  that  if  in  all  the  different  things  among 
which  God  chooses,  there  were  evermore  a  superior  fitness  or 
preferableness  on  one  side,  then  it  would  be  no  dishonour,  or 
any  thing  unbecoming,  for  God^s  will  to  be  necessarily  deter- 
mined in  every  thing.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  it  is  giving  up 
entirely  the  argument  from  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  Ne- 
cessity to  the  liberty,  supremacy,  independence,  and  glory  of 
the  Divine  Being ;  and  resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  affair 
on  the  decision  of  another  point  wholly  diverse  ;  viz.  Whether 
it  be  so  indeed^  that  in  all  the  various  possible  things,  objects 
of  his  choice,  there  is  not  evermore  a  preferableness  in  one 
thing  above  another.  This  is  denied  by  this  author  ;  who  sup- 
poses that,  in  many  instances  between  two  or  more  possible 
things  which  come  within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  there  i^ 
a  perfect  indifference  and  equality,  as  to  fitness  or  tendency,  to 
attain  any  good  end  which  God  can  have  in  view,  or  to  answer 
any  of  his  designs.  Now,  therefore,  I  would  consider  whether 
this  be  evident. 

The  arguments  brought  to  prove  this,  are  of  two  kind.9. 
(1.)  It  is  urged,  that,  in  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  there 
is  absolutely  no  difference  between  various  possible  pbjects  ol' 
choice,  which  God  has  in  view  :  and  (2.)  that  the  difference  be- 
tween many  things  is  so  inconsiderable,  or  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  an\5\!onsc- 
quence  ;  or  to  suppose  that  any  of  God^s  wise  designs  would 
not  be  answered  in  one  way  as  well  as  the  other. 

Therefore, 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  arc 
any  instances  wherein  there  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  absolutely 
no  diflference,  between  different  objects  of  choice  that  are  pro- 
posed to  the  Divine  Understanding  ? 

VOL.  II.  !^0 
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And  here,  in  tlie  first  place,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidcfed,  whether  the  contradiction  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the 
question  proposed,  does  not  give  reason  to  suspect,  that  there 
is  an  inconsistence  in  the  thing  supposed.  It  is  inquired  whe- 
ther  different  objects  of  choice  may  not  be  alisolulely  without 
differetice  .^  If  they  are  absolutely  without  difference^  then 
how  are  they  different  objects  of  choice  ?  If  there  be  abso- 
lutely no  difference,  in  any  respect,  then  there  is  no  variety  or 
distinction  :  for  distinction  is  only  by  some  ditTerence.  Aiid  if 
there  be  no  variety  among  proposed  objects  of  choice,  then 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  variety  of  choice,  or  difiereoce  of 
determination.  For  that  determination  of  a  thing,  which  la  not 
di&rent  ia  any  respect,  is  not  a  diHerent  determination,  but 
the  same.  That  this  is  no  quibble  may  appear  more  fuUy  in  a 
short  time. 

The  nrgumcnts,  to  prove  diat  the  Most  Higli,  in  some 
instances,  chooses  to  do  one  thin^  rather  llian  another, 
where  the  things  themselves  are  perfectly  without  ditference, 
are  two. 

I.  That  the  various  parts  of  infinite  time  and  space,  ab- 
sohjtely  considered,  are  perfectly  alike,  and  do  not  ditfer  at  a]| 
one  from  another  :  and  that  therefore,  ivhen  God  determined 
to  create  the  world  in  such  a  part  of  infinite  duration  and 
space,  rather  than  others,  he  determined  and  preferred  among 
vftriouti  objects,  between  which  there  waa  no  preferableness, 
and  abaolulely  no  difference. 

Ansie.  This  objection  supposes  an  infinite  length  of  time 
before  the  world  was  created,  distinguished  by  successive  paiti , 
properly  and  truly  so  ;  or  a  succession  of  limited  and  unmca- 
suiable  periods  of  time,  following  one  another,  in  an  infinitely 
long  ecries:  which  must  needs  be  a  groundless  imaginalioo. 
The  eternal  duration  which  was  before  the  world,  beuia  only 
the  eternity  of  God's  existence ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  im- 
mediate,  pertect,  and  invariable  possession  of  the  whole  of  bit 
tjnlimilcd  life,  togetlicr  and  at  once  ;  Vito"  inlerminabiUs,  lata, 
ttRiu/  et  perfecta  possessio.  Which  is  so  generally  allowed  tbtt 
I  need  not  stand  to  demonstrate  il.* 


•  ■'  II  all  crcatcU  boings  weie  laht-n  mvsjr,  all  posaibility  oi  _.__  . 
uuccMion,  of  unx  thing  la  Dnolliar,  would  opiwar  lo  be  uIm>  rainovwl. 
■uctfewioD  In  eternit/  u  bcoks  tu  be  uuderatood.  Wlist  ia  it  iliHt 
OtU)  RUOUte  tn  onolber,  psihsps,  rtlal  imJ»  niptnmil  mutmi.  But  nheii  w  la» 
Xln«  thii,  u-a  bncy  IhftI  di«  niuiut«s  are  thin^  aopontely  Diiatiiig.  Tlus  U  ita 
«MDinon  notian ;  oiul  yet  il  U  •  mnniibsl  prejudice.  Time  is  aotiuna  bat  tlia  «■ 
IMeoge  of  ermtod  nicceaaivo  btinga,  and  ctvrnity  Ilie  nvim»a»ry  cxisIpooii  uf  Ibt 
VMy. — Thercfbrci,  iflhianccnaiwrf  Bctnf;ha.lh  ttochuifleor  ■uccDPwiinii  in  buna- 
WW,  Ilia  Dxi«i«nca  moRt,  ol'coijti*,  Im  luuncceiiiive.  IV*  «Mia  i"  (.iinmul  itilira. 
Us  ov«rwghl  in  this  con ;  fini,  wo  And  succcsiImi  la  Utu  ncosasory  iiuui*  aai 
pjDUenco  <it  Ihv  Dejl;  tumralf  i  wfaich  it  vtoDg,  if  the  tiMttamf  ntuivo  Iw  em- 
oUirivs.  And  lAm  wc  Mcribti  tbii  auccmman  lo  dcrnily,  conaidcml  alnUmclaH^ 
PtVlnflinEtcni^  Bp)na  ■,  naA  •np^orvi'.one  knowa  not  what,  uiliing  auluntiae 
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So  this  objection  supposes  an  extent  of  space  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  creation,  of  an  infinite  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
truly  and  properly  distinguished  into  different  measurable  parts, 
limited  at  certain  stages,  one  beyond  another,  in  an  infinite  se- 
ries. Which  notion  of  absolute  and  infinite  space  is  doubtless 
as  unreasonable  as  that  now  mentioned,  of  absolute  and  infinite 
duration.  It  is  as  improper  to  imagine  that  the  immensity  and 
omnipresence  of  God  is  distinguished  by  a  series  of  miles  and 
leagues,  one  beyond  another,  as  that  the  infinite  duration  of 
God  is  distinguished  by  months  and  years,  one  after  another. 
A  diversity  and  order  oi  distinct  parts,  limited  by  certain  periods, 
is  as  conceivable,  and  does  as  naturally  obtrude  itself  on  our 
imagination,  in  one  case  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  equal  rea- 
son in^each  case  to  suppose  that  our  imagination  deceives  us. 
It  is  equally  improper  to  talk  of  months  and  years  of  the  Di- 
vine Existence,  as  of  square  miles  of  Deity  :  and  we  equally 
deceive  ourselves,  when  we  talk  of  the  world  being  differently 
fixed  with  respect  to  either  of  these  sorts  of  measures.  I  think 
we  know  not  what  we  mean,  if  we  say,  the  world  might  have 
been  differently  placed  from  what  it  is,  in  the  broad  expanse 
of  infinity  ;  or,  tnat  it  might  have  been  differently  fixed  m  the 
long  line  of  eternity  :  and  all  arguments  and  objections,  which 
are  built  on  the  imaginations  we  are  apt  to  have  of  infinite  ex- 
tension or  duratioa,  are  buildings  founded  on  shadows,  or  cas- 
tles in  the  air, 

2.  The  second  argument,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High 
wills  one  thing  rather  than  another,  without  any  superior  fit- 
ness or  preferableness  in  the  thing  preferred,  is  God^s  actu- 
ally placing  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particles,  or  atoms 
of  matter,  that  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike.  The  fore- 
mentioned  author  says,  (p.  78,  &c.)  "  If  one  would  descend  to 
the  minute  specific  particles,  of  which  different  bodies  are  com- 
posed, we  should  see  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which 
are  perfectly  equal  and  aUke,  and  could  give  no  distinct  deter- 
by  itself,  and  (lowing,  one  minute  after  another.  Tliis  is  tlic  work  of  pure  ima- 
gination, and  contrary  to  the  reality  of  things.  Hence  the  common  metaphorical 
expressions  ;  Time  runs  apacfy  Ut  us  lay  hold  on  Ike  present  miiuUef  and  the  like. 
The  philosophers  themselves  mislead  us  by  their  illustration.  They  compare 
otemity  to  the  motion  of  a  point  running  on  for  ever,  and  making  a  traceless  in- 
finite hne.  Here  the  point  is  supposed  a  thing  actually  subsisting,  representing 
the  present  minute  ;  and  then  they  ascribe  motion  or  succession  to  it :  that  is, 
they  ascribe  motion  to  a  mere  nonentity,  to  illustrate  to  us  a  successive  eternity, 
made  up  of  finite  successive  parts. — If  once  we  allow  an  all-perfect  mind,  which 
hath  an  eternal,  immutable,  and  infinite  comprehension  of  all  things,  always 
(and  allow  it  we  must)  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  vanishes  with  re- 
apoct  to  such  a  mind. — In  a  word,  if  wo  proceed  step  by  step,  as  aliove^ 
the  iftemity  or  existence  of  the  Deity  will  appear  to  be  VUa  intermmabiUs, 
Udm^  ifaurf  ei  perfecta  possettio  ;  how  much  soever  this  may  have  been  a  para- 
dox hitherto."  Enquiry  into  the  .Vatttre  of  the  ffifm/m  Smf^.  Vol.  ik  409,  410. 
411.  Sdit.  3. 
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mioatioii  to  the  Will  of  God,  where  to  place  tboflflL*^  He  thaM 
instancei  in  particles  of  water,  of  wnieh  there  Are  Moh^iM^ 
menfe  immbers,  which  compose  the  riven  and  oeeana  of  drift 
world  ;  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  famunons  and  ter  ]nift 
tides,  which  compose  the  body  of  the  Ehm;  so nmuj^uuiStM 
W<rald  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  no  two  of  them  shtrali 
be  exactly  equal  and  alike. 

Answ.  (!•)  To  this  I  answer :  that  as  we  nasi 
matter  to  be  infinitely  divisible,  it  is  very  unKkdy,  tkat^w  M(# 
of  all  these  particles  are  exactly  cMiual  and  alike ;  M  vdSii^ 
that  it  is  a  thousand  to  onCfyea,  an  Infinite  manker  W  oilu;i|iiii 
it  is  otherwise :  and  that  although  vre  should  aUow  agMWliMii 
larity  between  the  different  particles  of  water  anilbe^'H  M 
their  ffeneral  nature  and  fi^re;  and  however  smsliweaiqK 
pose  Uiose  particles  to  be,  it  is  infinitely  oidikelf  daft  smy 
two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  in  dimension  %bA  ^vn» 
tity  of  matter. — If  we  riiould  suppose  a  great  many  gjehsa  ^ 
the  same  nature  virith  the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  would  bto  feiy 
strange,  if  there  were  any  two  of  them  that  had  exaiA^  tte 
same  number  of  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  thank  •  BM 
infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two  particles  of  lUht  shauM 
have  just  the  same  quantity  of  matter.  For  a  jpartiSe  of  l^i^ 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibiBty  ^  iduttM; 
is  composed  of  infinitely  more  assignable  paili  thiB  theie 
are  paiticles  of  dust  and  water  in  the  globe  4ei  the  ^iwHu 
And  as  it  is  infinitely  unlikely,  that  any  two  of  theaa  parti- 
cles should  be  eqwd  }  so  it  is,  that  they  should  be  tiike  kk  odiar 
re^ipects :  to  instance  in  the  configuration  of  their  surfiices.  If 
there  'were  very  many  globes  of  the  nature  of  the  eartfi,  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  two  should  have  exactly  the 
same  number  of  particles  of  dust,  water,  and  stone,  in  their 
surfaces,  and  all  posited  exactly  alike,  one  with  respect  to 
another,  without  any  difference,  m  any  part  discernible  etdier 
by  the  naked  eye  or  microscope ;  but  mfinitely  less  strange^ 
than  that  two  particles  of  light  should  be  perfectly  of  Sle 
same  figure.  For  there  are  infinitely  more  assignable  real 
parts  on  the  surface  of  a  particle  of  light,  than  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  water,  and  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  ter- 
restrial Globe. 

Answ,  (2.)  But  then,  supposing  that  there  are  two  parti- 
cles, or  atoms  of  matter,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  CSod 
has  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  creation  ;  as  I  will  not  deny 
it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two  bodies  perfectly  altln^ 
and  put  them  in  different  places  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that 
two  different  or  distinct  acts  or  effects  of  the  Divine  Power 
have  exactly  the  same  fitness  for  the  same  ends.  For  theae 
two  different  bodies  are  not  different  or  distinct,  in  any  other 
respects  than  those  wherein  they  difer  :  they  are  two  in  no 
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other  respects  than  those  wherein  there  is  a  difference.  If 
they  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike  m  themselves^  then  they  can 
be  distinguished,  or  be  distinct;  only  in  those  things  which 
are  called  circumstances  ;  as  place,  time,  rest,  motion,  or  some 
other  present  or  past  circumstances  or  relations.  For  it  is  dif- 
ference only  that  constitutes  distinction,  li  God  makes  two 
bodies,  in  themselves  every  way  equal  and  alike,  and  agreeing 
perfectly  in  all  other  circumstances  and  relations,  but  only 
their  place  ;  then  in  this  only  is  there  any  distmction  or  dupli- 
city. The  figure  is  the  same,  the  measure  is  the  same,  the 
solidity  and  resistance  are  the  same,  and  every  thing  the  same, 
but  only  the  place.  Therefore  what  the  Will  of  God  deter- 
mines is  this,  that  there  should  be  the  same  figure,  the  same 
extension,  the  same  resistance,  &c.  in  two  different  places. 
And  for  tliis  determination  he  has  some  reason.  There  is  some 
end,  for  which  such  a  determination  and  act  has  a  peculiar 
fitness,  above  all  other  acts.  Here  is  no  one  thing  determined 
without  an  end,  and  no  one  thing  without  a  fitness  for  that 
end,  superior  to  any  thing  else.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God 
to  cause  the  same  resistance,  and  the  same  figure,  to  be  in  two 
different  places  and  situations,  we  can  no  more  justly  argue 
from  it,  that  here  must  be  some  determination  or  act  of  God^s 
will  that  is  wholly  without  motive  or  end,  than  we  can  argue, 
than  whenever  in  any  case  it  is  a  man^s  will  to  speak  the  same 
words  or  make  the  same  sounds  at  two  difierent  times  ;  there 
must  be  some  determination  or  act  of  his  will,  without  any 
motive  or  end.     The  difference  of  place,  in  the  former  case, 

{troves  no  more  than  the  difference  of  time  does  in  the  other. 
f  any  one  should  say,  with  regard  to  the  former  case,  that 
there  must  be  something  determined  without  an  end,  viz. 
that  of  those  two  similar  bodies,  this  in  particular  should  be 
made  in  this  place,  and  the  other  in  the  other,  and  should 
enquire,  why  the  Creator  did  not  make  them  in  a  transposi- 
tion, when  both  are  alike,  and  each  would  equally  have  suited 
either  place  ?  The  enquiry  supposes  something  that  is  not 
true ;  namely,  that  the  two  bodies  differ  and  are  distinct  in  other 
respects  besides  their  place.  So  that  with  this  distinction  in- 
herent  in  them,  they  might,  in  their  first  creation,  have  been 
transposed,  and  each  might  have  begun  its  existence  in  the 
place  of  tlie  other. 

Let  us,  for  clearness  sake,  suppose,  that  God  had,  at  the 
beginning,  made  two  globes,  each  of  an  inch  diameter,  both 
perfect  spheres,  and  perfectly  solid,  without  pores,  and  per- 
fectly alike  in  every  respect,  and  placed  them  near  one  to 
another,  one  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  towards 
the  left,  without  any  difference  as  to  time,  motion  or  rest,  past 
or  present,  or  any  circumstance,  but  only  their  place ;  and  the 
qeustioQ  should  be  asked,  why  God  in  their  creation  placed 
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them  SO?  Wliy  thai  which  is  made  on  rhe  right  hand,  was 
not  made  on  the  lert,B.iul  vice  verm?  Let  it  be  well  consider- 
ed, whether  there  be  any  sense  in  such  a  question ;  and  whetlior 
the  enquiry  does  not  suppose  something  fake  and  absunt. 
Let  it  be  considered,  what  tlie  Creator  must  have  done  other- 
wise than  he  did,  what  different  act  of  will  or  power  lio  nuitt 
have  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thing  proposed.  All  that  could 
have  been  done,  would  have  been  to  have  made  two  spherea, 
perfectly  alike,  in  the  same  places  where  he  has  madt!  them, 
without  any  ditference  of  the  things  made,  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  any  circumstance;  so  that  the  whole  eHecl  would 
have  been  without  any  diflerence,  and,  therefore,  just  the 
same.  By  the  supposition,  the  two  spheres  are  ditterent  in  no 
other  respect  but  their  place;  and  tlierefore  in  other  respects, 
they  are  the  same.  Each  has  the  same  roundness ;  it  ia  not  u 
disiinct  rotundity,  in  any  other  respect  but  its  situation. 
There  arc,  also,  the  same  dimensinna,  diflering  in  nothing  but 
their  place.  And  so  of  their  resistance,  and  every  thing  elae 
that  belongs  to  tliem. 

Here,  if  any  chooses  to  say,  "  that  there  is  a  diflerence 
in  another  respect  vh.  that  they  are  not  Ni'HEitit'Ai.LV  the 
same:  that  it  Is  tlms  with  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to 
tbeni :  that  it  is  confessed  they  are  in  some  respects  the 
same ;  that  is,  they  are  both  exactly  alike ;  but  yei  numeri' 
caliy  they  diH'er.  Thus  the  roundness  of  one  is  not  the  same 
niunmcol,  individuul  roundness  with  that  of  the  other."  Lot 
this  be  supposed ;  then  the  qaestion  about  the  determination 
of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  utfair,  is,  why  did  God  will,  that  tJiis 
individttal  roundness  should  be  at  the  right  hand,  and  the 
other  iWti>iWuu^  roundness  at  the  left?  why  did  not  ho  make 
then)  in  a  contrary  position  1  I,pt  any  rational  person  consider, 
whether  such  questions  be  not  words  without  a  meaning ;  bs 
much  as  if  God  i^hoiild  sec  fii  for  some  ends,  to  cause  the  same 
sounds  to  be  repealed,  or  made  at  two  different  tinieft;  the 
sounds  being  perfectly  the  same  in  every  other  respect,  but 
only  one  was  a  minute  after  the  other ;  and  it  should  bo  asked 
upon  it,  why  God  caused  these  sounds,  numerically  diflcn»i, 
10  succeed  one  the  other  in  such  a  manner?  Why  he  did 
not  make  that  individual  sound,  which  was  in  llie  firsl  roinulc, 
to  be  in  the  second?  And  (he  individual  sound  of  the  la«t 
minute  to  be  in  the  first :  which  enquiries  would  l>c  even  ri- 
dictilnus ;  as  1  think  every  person  must  see,  in  tlie  caae  pro-  , 
posed  of  iwo  sounds,  being  only  the  same  repeated,  iibwtlotelr 
without  any  diflerence,  but  that  one  circumstance  of  tima, 
If  the  Most  High  sees  it  will  answer  some  good  end.  ihut  tbt: 
wmc  Hound  be  made  thunder  at  two  distmct  times,  and  there- 
fore wills  that  it  should  he  so,  must  it  needs  therefore  be 
that  herein  Ihere  is  some  oct  of  GodV  will  witliout  any  nio- 
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tive  or  end  ?  God  saw  fit  often,  at  distant  times,  and  on  diffe- 
rent occasions,  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  Moses  /  namely, 
those,  /  am  Jehovah.  And  would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to 
infer  as  a  certain  consequence  from  this,  that  here  must  be 
some  act  or  acts  of  the  Divine  Will,  in  determining  and  dis- 
posing the  words  exactly  alike,  at  different  times,  wholly 
without  aim  or  inducement  ?  But  it  would  be  no  more  unrea- 
sonable than  to  say,  that  there  must  be  an  act  of  God  without 
any  inducement,  if  he  sees  it  best,  and,  for  some  reasons, 
determines  that  there  shall  be  the  same  resistance,  the  same 
dimensions,  and  the  same  figure,  in  several  distinct  places. 

If  in  the  instance  of  the  two  spheres,  perfectly  alike,  it 
be  supposed  possible  that  God  might  have  made  them  in  a 
contrary  position ;  that  which  is  made  at  the  right  hand,  being 
made  at  the  left;  then  I  ask.  Whether  it  is  not  evidently 
equally  possible,  if  God  had  made  but  one  of  them,  and  that 
in  the  place  of  the  right  hand  globe,  that  he  might  have 
made  that  numerically  different  from  what  it  is  and  numeri- 
cally different  from  what  he  did  make  it;  though  perfectly  alike, 
and  in  the  same  place ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  every 
respect,  in  the  same  circumstances  and  relations?  Namely, 
Whether  he  might  not  have  made  it  numerically  the  same 
with  that  which  he  has  now  made  at  the  left  hand ;  and  so 
have  left  that  which  is  now  created  at  the  right  hand,  in  a 
state  of  non-existence  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  made,  one  in  that  place,  perfectly  like 
these,  and  yet  numerically  differing  from  both  ?  And  let  it 
be  considered,  whether,  from  this  notion  of  a  numerical  differ- 
ence in  bodies  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  numerical  dif- 
ference is  something  inherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and 
diverse  from  the  difference  of  place  or  time,  or  any  circum- 
stance whatsoever  ;  it  will  not  follow,  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  numerically  different  possible  bodies,  perfectly  alike, 
among  which  God  chooses,  by  a  self-determining  power,  when 
he  goes  about  to  create  bodies. 

Therefore  let  us  put  the  case  thus  :  Supposing  that  God, 
in  the  beginning,  had  created  but  one  perfectly  solid  sphere, 
in  a  certain  place,  and  it  should  be  enquired,  Why  God 
created  that  individual  sphere,  in  that  place,  at  that  time  ? — 
And  why  he  did  not  create  another  sphere  perfectly  like  it,  but 
numerically  different,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  ? — 
Or  why  he  chose  to  bring  into  being  there,  that  very  body,  ra- 
ther than  any  of  the  infinite  number  of  other  bodies,  perfectly 
like  it ;  either  of  which  he  could  have  made  there  as  well, 
and  would  have  answered  his  end  as  well  ?  Why  he  caused 
to  exist  at  that  place  and  time,  that  individual  roundness,  ra- 
ther than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number  of  individual  ro- 
tundities just  like  it  ?     Why  that  individual  resistance,  rather 
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than  any  other  of  the  infinite  Dumber  of  possible  resiatances 
just  like  it  ?  And  it  might  as  reaaonably  be  asked.  Why,  when 
God  firsl  caused  it  to  thunder,  he  caused  that  individual  aounil 
iben  to  be  made,  and  nol  another  just  like  it  f  Why  did  he  make 
choice  of  this  very  sound,  and  reject  all  the  intinitc  number 
of  other  possible  sounds  just  bke  it,  but  numerically  differing 
from  it,  and  all  ditfering  one  from  another  f  I  think  every 
body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absurdity  and  nonsense  of  what 
ts  supposed  in  such  enquiries.  And,  if  we  calmly  attend  to  the 
matter,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  all  such  kind  of  objections 
as  1  am  answering,  are  founded  on  notliing  but  the  iniperfec* 
tton  of  our  manner  of  conceiving  thinga,  and  the  obscureness 
of  language,  and  great  want  of  clearness  and  precision  in  liic 
signification  of  terms. 

If  any  should  tind   fault  with   this   reasoning,  that  it  is 

ring  a  great  length  into  metaphysical  niceties  and  subtiUiea; 
answer,  the  objection  to  which  they  arc  a  reply  is  a  metn* 
physical  gubtilty,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature 
of  it.* 

U.  Another  thing  alledged  is,  that  innumerable  things  which 
are  determined  by  the  Divine  Will,  and  chosen  and  done  by 
God  rather  than  others,  differ  from  those  that  are  not  chosen 
in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  the  ditferencc  to  be  of  any  consequence,  or  thai 
(here  w  any  superior  fitness  or  goodness,  that  God  can  have 
respect  to  in  the  determination. 

To  which  I  answer,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine, 
with  any  certainty  or  evidence,  that  because  the  difTercncc 
ts  very  small,  and  appears  to  us  of  no  consideralioo.  therefore 
there  is  absolutely  no  superior  goodness,  and  no  valuable  end, 
which  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  in  ordenng  such  b  difference.  The  forementioned  au- 
thor mentions  many  instances.  One  is,  there  being  one  ntufD 
in  the  whole  universe,  more  or  less.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  made  one  atom  in  vaia, 
or  without  any  end  or  motive.  He  made  not  ono  atom  but 
what  was  a  work  of  his  Almighty  Power,  as  much  as  the  whote 
globe  of  ilie  carlh,  and  requires  as  much  of  a  constant  wer 
bon  of  Almighty  Power  to  uphold  it;  and  wu  made  and  ti 
uphold  with  understanding  and  drsign,  as  much  as  if  no  olher 
had  been  made  but  that.  And  it  wouI<t  be  aa  nnreasonahle 
lo  suppose,  that  he  made  il  without  any  thing  reaJIv  aimed 
at  in  BO  doing,  as  much  as  to  suppose,  that  he  made  the  planet 
Jupiter  without  aim  or  design. 

•  *'  Fur  mm  lo  htvc  torourw  to  mibtilitiei  In  niMnf;  itjlHenmM,  and  4ta 
earartlnln,  Hint  thej  ahaulcl  b«  (ckpn  off  by  iniiiunly  eianuninf  Uiaae  mMH» 
«  *  atnoR*  hind  of  Piricodurr,"    .Virfurt  ef  Ihi  Hii.nmi  Hmd.  Vol  U,  p.  SSI. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  most  minute  effects  of  the  Creator^s 
power,  the  smallest  assignable  difference  between  the  things 
which  God  has  made,  may  be  attended,  in  the  whole  series 
of  events,  and  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  their  influ- 
ence, with  very  great  and  important  consequences.  If  the 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, hold  universally,  there  is  not  one  atom,  nor  the  least  assign- 
able part  of  an  atom,  but  what  has  influence  every  moment 
throughout  the  whole  material  universe,  to  cause  every  part  to 
be  otherwise  than  it  woulcf  be  if  it  were  not  for  that  parti- 
cular corporeal  existence.  And  however  the  effect  is  insen- 
sible for  the  present,  yet  it  may,  in  length  of  time,  become  great 
and  important. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  two  bodies  moving  the 
same  way,  in  straight  lines,  perfectly  parallel  one  to  another ; 
but  to  be  diverted  from  this  parallel  course,  and  drawn  one 
from  another,  as  much  as  might  be  by  the  attraction  of  an 
atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  furthest  of  the  fixed  stars 
from  the  earth ;  these  bodies  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  of 
their  parallel  motion,  will,  by  degrees,  get  further  and  further 
distant,  one  from  the  other ;  and  though  the  distance  may  be 
imperceptible  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  length  it  may  become  very 
great.  So  the  revolution  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  being  re- 
tarded or  accelerated,  and  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  made 
greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less  elliptical,  and  so  its  periodical 
time  longer  or  shorter,  no  more  than  may  be  by  the  influence 
of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  length  of  time,  perform  a  whole  re- 
volution sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it  would  have  done  ; 
which  might  make  a  vast  alteration  with  regard  to  millions  of 
important  events.  So  the  influence  of  the  least  particle  may, 
for  ought  we  know,4iave  such  effect  on  something  in  the  con- 
stitution of  some  human  body,  as  to  cause  another  tht>ught  to 
arise  in  the  mind  at  a  certain  time,  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  ;  which,  in  length  of  time,  (yea,  and  that  not  very  great 
might  occasion  a  vast  alteration  through  the  whole  world  of 
mankind.  And  so  innumerable  other  ways  might  be  mention- 
ed, wherein  the  least  assignable  alteration  may  possibly  be  at- 
tended with  great  consequences.* 

Another  argument^  which  the  fore-mentioned  author  brings 
against  a  necessary  determination  of  the  Divine  Will  by  a 
superior  fitness,  is,  that  such  doctrine  derogates  from  the  free- 
iiess  of  God's  grace  aiyl  goodness^  in  choosing  the  objects  of 
his  favour  and  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation  upon  men  to 
thankfulness  for  special  benefits,  (p.  89,  &c.)  In  answer  to 
this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

*  On  this  subject  see  Doddridge's  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  391,  aiKl  the  note  ihefc 
by  the  Editor. 
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1.  That  it  derogates  do  more  from  die  goodness  of  God, 
to  suppose  the  exercise  of  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  to 
be  determined  by  wisdom,  than  to  suppose  it  determined  hy 
chance,  and  that  hia  favours  are  bestowed  altogether  at  ran- 
dom, his  will  being  determined  by  nothing  but  perfect  acci- 
dent,  without  any  end  or  design  whatsoever ;  which  must  be 
the  case,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  if  Volition  be  not  de- 
termined by  a  prevailing  motive.  That  which  is  owing  to 
perfect  contingence,  wherein  neither  previous  inducement,  nor 
antecedent  choice  has  any  hand,  is  not  owing  more  to  good- 
ness or  benevolence,  than  that  which  is  owing  to  the  influence 
of  a  wise  end. 

3.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  determines 
the  will  of  God  in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  his  favours, 
be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object,  recommending  that  object 
to  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that  object  is  not 
so  great  a  manifestation  of  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of  his 
grace,  as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
supposing  this,  in  order  to  onr  tiupponing  that  he  has  some  wise 
end  in  view,  in  determining  to  bestow  his  favours  on  one  per- 
son rather  than  anotlier.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the 
merit  of  the  object  of  God's  favour,  or  a  moral  qualification  of 
the  ofyect  attracting  that  favour  and  recommending  (o  i(,  and 
the  natural  JitncBs  of  such  a  determination  of  Ike  act  of  God's 
goodness,  to  answer  some  wise  design  of  his  own,  some  end  in 
the  view  of  God's  omniscience. — It  is  God's  own  act,  that  is 
the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  his  Volition, 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  in- 
stances,  God  acta  from  wise  design  in  determining  ihc  paili- 
cular  subjects  of  his  favours  :  none  will  say,  I  presume,  thai 
when  God  distinguishes  by  his  bounty  particular  sociutiei*  or 
persons.  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any  wisdom  in 
so  doing,  aiming  at  some  happy  consequence.  And,  if  it  be 
not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  instances,  then  I  woiild  enquire, 
whether,  in  these  instances,  God's  goodness  is  less  manifeitted, 
than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end  at  all  ?  And 
whether  the  subjects  have  less  cause  of  thankfulness  ?  And 
if  so,  who  sliall  be  thankful  for  the  bestowment  of  distingliilli- 
in^  mercy,  with  that  enhancing  circumsiance  of  the  distinclion 
bern^  made  without  an  end  ?  How  shall  it  be  known  when 
God  is  influenced  by  some  wJb«  aim,  and  when  not  f  It  is  very 
manifest,  with  respect  to  the  aptv^tle  Paul,  thai  God  had  wise 
ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a  christian  and  an  apostle,  who  had 
been  a  persecutor,  &c.  The  apostle  himselfmentionsonecDd. 
(1  Tim.  i.  15,  16.)  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  »»»e 
sinners,  of  whom  1  am  chief.  Howbei(,for  this  cause  I  obtained 
merc]r,  that  in  me  firsl,  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  all  long- 
■wifferinir,  for  a  pstli?rn  to  ihcm  who  should  hprenftpr  bcHev*^  on 
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him  to  life  everlasting/*  But  yet  the  apostle  never  looked  on 
it  as  a  diminution  of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  divine  grace  in 
his  election,  which  he  so  often  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  This 
brings  me  to  observe, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  moral  necessity  in  the  acts  of 
God^s  will,  as  has  been  spoken  of,  is  so  far  from  necessarily 
derogating  fi'om  the  riches  of  God^s  grace  to  such  as  are  the 
chosen  objects  of  his  favour,  that,  in  many  instances,  this 
moral  necessity  may  arise  from  goodness,  and  from  the  great 
degree  of  it.  God  may  choose  this  object  rather  than  another, 
as  having  a  superior  ntness  to  answer  the  ends,  designs  and 
inclinations  of  his  goodness  ;  being  more  sinful,  and  so  more 
miserable  and  necessitous  than  others  ;  the  inclinations  of  infi- 
nite mercy  and  benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  and  the 
gracious  design  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  may 
be  more  abundantly  answered,  in  the  exercises  of  mercy  to- 
wards such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  head  of  the  Necessity  of  the  acts  of  God^s 
will ;  and  that  is,  that  something  much  more  like  a  servile 
subjection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  Necessity  will  follow 
from  Arminian  principles,  than  fi-om  the  doctrines  which  they 
oppose.  For  they  (at  least  most  of  them)  suppose,  with  re- 
spect to  all  events  that  happen  in  the  moral  world,  depending 
on  the  Volitions  of  moral  agents,  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subordi- 
nate :  I  say,  they  suppose,  with  respect  to  these,  that  God  has 
a  certaiq  foreknowledge  of  them,  antecedent  to  any  purposes  • 
or  decrees  of  his  about  them.  And  if  so,  they  have  a  fixed 
certain  futurity,  prior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  his,  and 
independent  on  them,  and  to  which  his  volitions  must  be 
subject,  as  he  would  wisely  accommodate  his  affairs  to  this 
fixed  futurity  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world.  So 
that  here,  instead  of  a  moral  necessity  of  God^s  Will,  arising 
from,  or  consisting  in,  the  infinite  perfection  and  blessedness 
of  the  Divine  Being,  we  have  a  fixed  unalterable  state  of 
things,  properly  distinct  fi-om  the  perfect  nature  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  the  state  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  en- 
tirely independent  on  these  things,  and  which  they  have  no 
hand  in,  because  they  are  prior  to  them ;  and  to  which  God^s 
Will  is  truly  subject,  being  obliged  to  conform  or  accommo* 
date  himself  to  it,  in  all  his  purposes  and  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  disposals  and  government  of  the  world  : 
the  moral  world  being  the  end  of  the  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in 
vain  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state  of  the  moral 
world,  which  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  acts  and  state 
of  the  wills  of  moral  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  fi'om 
f^temity.     Such  a  subjection  to  necessity  as  this,  would  tnih'^ 
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aigue  an  inferiority  and  servitude,  that  would  bo  unworthy  ai' 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  no- 
tion which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the 
gods,  than  that  moral  necessity  of  fitness  and  wisdom  which 
has  been  spotcn  of;  and  is  truly  repugnant  to  the  absolute 
Bovereignty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of 
his  will ;  and  really  subjects  the  will  of  the  Most  High  to  the 
will  of  his  creatures,  and  brings  hiin  into  dependence  upon 
them. 


Concerning  thai  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  has  been 
micintained,  that  it  makes  Gad  the  Author  of  Sin. 


It  is  urged  by  Arminiems,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity of  men's  volitions,  or  their  necessary  connection  with  an- 
tecedent events  and  circumstances,  makes  the  first  cause,  and 
supreme  orderer  of  all  things,  the  author  of  ein  ;  in  that  he 
has  so  constituted  the  state  and  course  of  things,  that  sinfiil 
volitions  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  his  disposal. 
Dr.  WiiiTMY,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,* 
cites  one  of  the  ancients,  as  on  his  side,  declaring  that  thi<i 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  will  "  dbsolvee  sinnera,  as  do- 
ing nothing  of  their  own  accord  which  was  evil,  and  would 
cast  all  the  blame  of  all  the  wickedness  committed  in  the 
world  upon  God,  and  upon  his  providence,  if  that  were  admit- 
ted by  the  asserters  of  ihis  fate  ;  whether  he  himsplf  did  no- 
cesailate  them  to  do  these  things,  or  ordered  matters  so  that 
Ihcy  should  be  constrained  to  do  them  by  some  olher  caoae." 
And  the  doctor  says,  in  another  pluce,!  "  In  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  in  the  opini'in  of  philosophers,  cauga  deficieniif  in  re- 
bus necessariis,  ad  cavsom  per  se  cffirivnirm  rrdurrnda  est.  fa 
things  necessary,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced  to  the 
efficient.  And  in  this  case  the  reason  is  evident ;  because  the 
not  doing  what  is  rc<iuirod,  or  not  avoiding  what  is  forbidden, 
lieing  a  defect,  must  follow  from  the  position  of  the  necessary 
cause  of  that  deficiency." — Concerning  this,  I  would  obscrrc 
the  following  things. 

I,  If  there  bo  any  difiicultj'  in  this  matier,  it  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar to  this  scheme ;  it  is  no  difficuhy  or  disadvantage  whercio 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  scheme  of  ArmiriimiJS ;  ami,  therr- 
fore,  not  reasonably  objeclcd  by  them. 


*  On  tka  Rve  PoinM  p.  3tn. 
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Dn  Whitby  supposes,  that  if  sin  necessarily  follows  from 
God  withholding  assistance,  or  if  that  assistance  be  not  given 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  avoiding  of  evil ;  then,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the  author 
of  that  evil,  as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  From 
whence,  according  to  what  he  himself  says  of  the  devils  and 
damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proper  author  of  their  per- 
fect unrestrained  wickedness:  he  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  great  pride  of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity  against 
God,  Christ,  his  saints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  of  the  msatia- 
ble  cruelty  of  their  disposition.  For  he  allows,  that  God  has 
so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhold  his  assistance  from  them, 
that  they  are  incapacitated  from  doing  good,  and  determined 
only  to  evil."*  Our  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God 
the  author  of  men^s  sin  in  this  world,  no  more,  and  in  no  other 
sense,  than  his  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God  the  au- 
thor of  the  hellish  pride  and  malice  of  the  devils.  And  doubt- 
less the  latter  is  as  odious  an  effect  as  the  former. 

Again,  if  it  will  follow  at  all  that  God  is  the  author  of 
sin,  from  what  has  been  supposed  of  a  sure  and  infallible  con- 
nection between  antecedents  and  consequents,  it  wiliybZZot^ 
because  of  thisj  viz,  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  or  orderer  of 
those  things  which  he  knows  beforehand,  will  infallibly  be  at- 
tended with  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as 
for  him  to  be  the  author  of  that  consequence.  But  if  this  be 
so,  this  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends  the  doctrine  of  Ar-  <; 
minions  themselves ;  at  least  of  those  of  them  who  allow  God'£  ,• 
certain  foreknowledge  ot  all  events.  For,  on  the  supposition  !  -  *^ 
of  siicTTa  forelinowledge,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  every/ 
sin  that  is  committed  :  God  knew  that  if  he  ordered  and 
brought  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins  would  infallibly 
follow.  As  for  instance,  God  certainly  foreknew,  long  before 
Judas  was  born,  that  if  he  ordered  things  so,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  man  born,  at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place,  and 
that  his  life  should  be  preserved,  and  that  he  should,  in  divine 
providence,  be  led  into  acquaintance  with  Jesus  ;  and  that  his 
heart  should  be  so  influenced  by  God's  Spirit  or  Providence  as 
to  be  inclined  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  ;  and  that  he  should 
be  one  of  those  twelve,  which  should  be  chosen  constantly  to 
attend  him  as  his  familv ;  and  that  his  health  should  be  pre- 
served, so  that  he  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  last  passo- 
ver  in  Christ's  life ;  and  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  Judas 
should  see  Christ's  kind  treatment  of  the  woman  which  anoint- 
ed him  at  Bethany^  and  have  that  reproof  from  Christ  which  he 
had  at  that  time,  and  see  and  hear  other  things  which  excited 
his  enmity  against  his  Master,  and  other  circumstances  should 

♦  On  the  Five  Points,  p.  302,  305. 
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be  ordered  us  tliey  were  ordered ;  it  would  most  certainly  and 
infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord,  and  would 
soon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to  hell 
for  his  horrid  wiekedness. 

Therefore,  this  supposed  dilRculty  ought  not  to  be  brought 
ae  an  objection  against  the  scheme  which  has  been  maintained, 
as  disagreeing  with  the  Arminian  scheme,  seeing  it  is  no  diffi- 
culty owing  to  such  a  digagreemeni ;  but  a  difficulty  wherein 
the  Armiuians  share  with  us.  That  must  be  unreasonably 
made  an  objection  against  our  ditlering  from  them,  which  we 
should  not  escape  or  avoid  at  all  by  agreeing  with  them. — And 
therefore  I  would  observe, 

II.  They  who  object,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the 
Author  of  Sm,  ought  distinctly  to  explain  what  tliey  mean  by 
that  phrase.  The  Author  of  Sin.  I  know  the  phrase,  as  it  is 
commonly  used,  signifies  something  very  ill.  If  by  the.  Author 
of  Sin,  be  meant  the  Sinner,  the  Agent,  or  Actor  vf  Sin,  or 
Uie  Doer  of  a  wicked  thing }  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and 
l)lasphemy,  to  suppose  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin.  In  this 
flense,  I  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin  ;  rejecting 
such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to 
be  abhorred  ;  and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence 
of  what  i  have  laid  down.  But  if,  by  the  Author  of  Sin,  is 
meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinde.rer  of  Sin ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner, 
for  wise,  holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that 
Sin,  if  it  he  permitted  or  not  iiiiidered,  will  most  certainly 
and  infallibly  follow  :  I  say.  If  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  by 
being  the  Author  of  Sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  in  the  Author 
of  Sin,  (though  I  dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as  that  which 
by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry  another  sense)  it  is  no  re- 
proach for  the  Most  High  to  be  thus  the  Author  of  Sin.  This 
is  not  to  be  the  Actor  of  Sin,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  hoUnett, 
What  God  doth  herein,  is  holy  ;  and  a  glorious  exercise  of 
the  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature.  And  I  do  not  deny. 
that  God  being  thus  the  Author  of  Sin,  follows  from  what 
I  have  laid  down  ;  and,  I  assert,  that  it  equally  foltowH  froni 
the  doctrine  which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Arminiam  di- 
vmes. 

That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  thai  God  is  in  such  a  mamier 
ihe  Disposer  and  Orderer  of  Sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  i« 
to  be  given  to  the  Scripture ;  as  well  es  because  it  is  jnipusti- 
ble,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise.  In  auch  a 
manner  God  ordered  Ihe  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  in  his  refunos 
to  obey  Goil's  Commands  to  let  the  people  go.  (Kxod.  iv.  2l!) 
"  I  will  harden  his  heart,  and  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go."— 
(Chap.  vii.  2 — 5.)  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak  tinlo  PI 
raoh.  that  Un  send  the  children  of  Israel  oul  of  ' "    '      ' 
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And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh^s  heart,  and  muhiply  my  signs  and 
my  wonders  in  the  land  of  Esypt  But  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you ;  that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  by 
great  judgments,  &c."  (Chap.  ix.  12.)  "  And  the  Lord  hard- 
ened the  neart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them, 
as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses."  (Chap.  x.  I,  2.)  "  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh ;  for  I  have 
hardened  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might 
show  these  my  signs  before  him,  and  that  thou  mayst  tell  it 
in  the  ears  of  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son,  what  things  1  have 
wrought  m  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which  I  have  done  amongst 
them,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  (Chap.  xiv.  4.) 
**  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh^s  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after 
them :  and  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
Host."  (Ver.  8.)  "  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pha- 
raoh King  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the  children  of 
Israel."  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  such  a  manner  God,  for  wise 
and  good  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph  being  sold  into 
Egypi^  by  his  brethren.  (Gen.  xlv.  5.)  "  Now,  therefore,  be 
not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither ; 
for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life."  (Ver.  7,  8.) 
'^  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the 
earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance  :  so  that 
now  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God."  (Psal.  cvii. 
17.)  '^  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph,  who  was 
sold  for  a  servant."  It  is  certain  that  thus  God  ordered  the 
Sin  and  Folly  of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amoritesj  in  refusing  to 
let  the  people  of  Israel  pass  oy  him  peaceably.  (Deut.  ii.  30.) 
^*  But  Sihon  King  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him ; 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart 
obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  It  is 
certain  that  God  thus  ordered  the  Sin  and  Folly  of  the  Kings 
of  Canaan^  that  they  attempted  not  to  make  peace  with  Israel^ 
but  with  a  stupid  boldness  and  obstinacy,  set  themselves 
violently  to  oppose  them  and  their  God.  (Josh.  xi.  20.)  '^  For 
it  was  of  the  Lord,  to  harden  their  hearts  that  they  should 
come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them 
utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour ;  but  mat  he 
might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  It  is 
evident  that  thus  God  ordered  the  treacherous  rebellion  of 
Zedekmh  against  the  King  of  Babylon.  (Jer.  lii.  3.;  ^'  For 
through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem, 
and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that 
Zedekiah  rebelled  against  the  King  of  Babylon.  (So  2  Kings 
xziv.  20.)  And  it  is  exceeding  manifest,  that  God  thus  order- 
ed the  rapine  and  unrighteous  ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  in 
wpoiBng  and  ruining  the  nations  round  about.  (Jer.  xxv.  9.) 
^  V  vrill  0emi  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north. 
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:l,  i  Lord,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  my  servant,  and  will 
onng  tnem  against  this  land,  and  agamstt  all  the  nations  round 
about;  and  will  utterly  destroy  ihem,  and  make  tbem  an 
astonishment,  and  an  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations." — 
(Chap.  xlni.  10, 1 1.)  "  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezxar  the 
king  of  Babylon,  my  servant :  and  1  ivill  ttet  his  throne  upon 
'se  stones  that  I  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavi- 
I  over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land 
igypt,  and  deliver  snch  as  are  for  death  to  death,  and  such 
d  arc  for  captivity  to  captivity,  and  such  us  are  for  the  sword 
to  the  sword."  Thus  God  represents  himself  as  sending  for 
Nebuchadnezzm;  and  taking  him  and  his  armies,  and  brineing 
him  against  the  nations  which  were  to  be  destroyed  by  nim. 
to  that  very  end,  (hat  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and 
make  them  desolate  ;  and  .is  appointing  the  work  that  he 
should  do  so  particularly,  that  the  very  pei^ons  were  desig- 
nated that  he  should  kill  with  the  sword  ;  and  those  that  shouhl 
be  killed  with  famine  and  pestilence,  and  those  that  should  be 
carried  into  captivity  ;  and  that  in  doing  all  these  things  he 
should  act  as  his  servant ;  by  wliich  less  cannot  be  intended, 
than  that  he  should  serve  his  purposes  and  designs.  And  in 
Jer.  xi,\\\.  4 — 6.  God  declares,  how  he  would  cause  him  thus 
to  serve  his  designs,  viz.  by  bringing  this  to  pass  in  his  sove- 
reign disposals,  as  the  great  Possessor  and  Governor  of  the 
Universe  that  disposes  all  things  just  as  pleases  him.  "Thus 
sajtli  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  l/irael ;  f  have  made  the 
earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my 
great  power,  and  my  stretched  out  arm,  and  have  given  it 
uiKo  rthom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me  ;  and  now  I  have  given  all 
these  lands  into  the  hands  of  JVebuchadnezzar  mt  sbrtart, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  also  to  serve  him," — 
And  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spoken  of  as  doing  these  things,  by 
having  his  arms  strengthened  by  God,  and  having  God^s  sword 
put  into  his  hands,  for  this  end.  (Ezek.  xix.  *24,  "25, 26.)  Yea, 
God  speaks  of  his  terribly  ravaging  and  wasting  the  nations, 
and  cruelly  destroying  all  sorts,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age,  as  the  weapon  in  God's  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  his 
indignation,  which  God  makes  use  of  to  fulfil  his  own  purposes, 
and  execute  his  own  vengeance.  (Jer.  li.  '20,  &c.)  "Thou 
art  my  battle  axe,  and  weapons  of  war.  For  with  thee  I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  I  will  destroy  king- 
doms, and  with  thee  I  will  break  m  pieces  the  horse  and  hu 
rider,  and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  chariot  and  his 
rider ;  with  thee  also  will  1  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman ; 
and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  old  and  young  ;  and  with 
thee  will  1  break  in  pieces  the  young  man  and  the  maid,  &;c" 
is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Nebwhadnezzar  and  those 
>t  destroyed  Jerusalem,  never  could  have  been   accomplish- 
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ed,  had  not  God  determined  them.  (Lam.  iii.  37.)  *^  Who  is 
he  that  saitb,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the  Lord  commandeth 
it  not'?^^  And  yet  the  king  of  Babylon  thus  destroying  the 
nations,  and  especially  the  Jews,  is  spoken  of  as  his  great 
wickedness,  for  which  God  finally  destroyed  him.  Isa.  xiv. 
4 — 6,  r2.  Hab.  ii.  5 — 12,  and  Jer.  chap.  1.  and  li.)  It  is  most 
manifest  that  God,  to  serve  his  own  designs,  providentially 
ordered  Shimei^s  cursing  of  David.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11.") 
"  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  curse  David. — Let  him  cursei 
for  the  Lord  hath  bid<ien  him.^^ 

It  is  certain  that  God  thus  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious 
ends,  ordered  the  fact  which  they  committed,  who  were 
concerned  in  Christ^s  death ;  and  that  therein  they  did  but 
fulfil  God's  designs;  as  I  trust  no  Christian  will  deny  it 
was  the  design  t)f  God,  that  Christ  should  be  crucified^  and 
that  for  this  end  he  came  into  the  world.  It  is  very  manifest 
by  many  scriptures,  that  the  whole  affair  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
with  its  circumstances,  and  the  treachery  of  Judas  that 
made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God's  Providence,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  purpose  ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  that  is  used 
with  those  plain  scriptures,  to  obscure  and  pervert  the  sense 
of  them,  (Acts  ii.  23.)  ^'Him  being  delivered,  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God*  ye  have 
taken,  and  with  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain."  Luke 
xxii.  21,  22t.  ^^  But  behold  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth 
me,  is  with  me  on  the  table  :  and  truly  the  Son  of  Man  goeth, 
as  it    was  determined.''  (Acts  iv.  27,  28.)  **  For  of  a  trutli, 

Srainst  the  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  nast  anointed,  both 
erod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people 
of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand 
and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done,"  (Acts  iii.  17, 
18.)  ^^And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance 
ye  did  it,  as  did  also  vour  rulers;  but  these  things,  which 
God  before  had  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that 
Christ  should  suffer  he  had  so  fulfilled."  So  that  what 
these  murderers  of  Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  God 
brought  to  pass  or  ordered,  and  that  by  which  be  fulfilled  bis 
own  word. 


•  "■  Grdm*t  u  well  as  Beta,  <Af9i^.rrt9,  mr/mnt  m»M  bere  Mjpufy  deeiee; 
and  EUntT  has  ibewn  ihU  ii  has  tbat  aignimkiian  in  wm^w^^A  uractk  writera. 
Aad  it  ia  eertaio  ■■/?tm  Bignifief  oim  gitea  up  i/iUi  tiie  bajwu  «f  aa  aaanj  :**•«— 

i**  kMiioMfium^'i'tMiM^lmUtVjtl^MaAigiMMM  wfeMliaoaelMV«afprdisa4» 
•diawfdffB.  t3.ax»diT.  jpi$,^vkk:bT«t»t>e«<rfttAi«irfa<4etoUp«ffalliillort,m 
moat  flatorai  tmu^tnMOMmi  I  I^A'vf^M  jt  m  an  evitfcot  prooL  dMi  ibtm  tiaaa 
are,  is  Uk  lawfiay  «f  acn|Aurt,  aiwd  t>>  U  4«Uffniia«4  4r  dacftid  (or  eMMtUf 
b9sad«daa^  soarlM  out  bjr  Cvud,  a*  Uk  word  «c^«  BKiatMtMnli/aiyuAM)  wUca 
faa  acaa  ia  fivet  will  bappaa,  ia  ^jftMi^uHM*  </ bi»  rMi^mt,  tndawit— ynacaawti 
txBf  lyji ;  as  wdl  aa  tboaeertttU  U  n^Kii  fat;  m  VH9p€tlf  tha  m^hm,"  O^v^ 
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In  Rev,  xvii.  17.  "  The  agreeuig  of  ihe  kings  of  the  earth 
lo  give  their  kingdom  lo  the  beast  j"  though  it  waa  a  very 
wiqked  thing  in  them,  is  spoken  of  as  "fulfilling  God'a  will," 
and  what  "  God  had  put  into  their  hearti  to  do."  It  in  maiii- 
fesl,  that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  conimitlud,  and  at 
the  same  time  orders  things  so,  that  if  he  prvmita  tht  fact,  it 
will  come  to  pass,  because  on  some  accounts  he  sees  it  needful 
and  of  importance  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  (Malt.  iviiL 
7.)  "  It  must  needs  be  that  oB'enccs  come ;  but  woe  lo  tlmt 
man  by  whom  the  ofience  cometh,  (With  I  Cor.  si.  19.)  '*  For 
there  must  also  be  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  aru  ap- 
proved may  be  made  manifest  among  you." 

Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable,  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  the  nature  of  ihmgs,  and  the  principles  of 
Armiaians,  that  God  permits  sin;  and  at  the  same  tunc  so 
orders  things  in  his  Providence,  that  it  certainly  and  infallibly 
will  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his  permission.  1  proceea 
to  observe  in  tlie  next  place, 

III.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God  being 
concerned  thus,  by  his  jfermisstbfi,  in  an  event  and  act,  which 
in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent  of  it,  is  sin,  (though  the 
event  will  certainly  follow  on  his  permission)  and  In^  being 
concerned  in  it  by  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  ol'sin  ;  or 
between  his  being  the  ordtrtr  of  its  cerliuii  existence  by  not 
hmderittg  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  his  beiuu  tlio 
proper  actor  or  oalhor  of  it,  by  a  positive  agency  or  e^ctcncy. 
^Alid-this,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitbv  offers  about  o  say- 
ing ot^  philosojihers,  that  causa  dejiciens,  in  rtbax  ntrcHsitriiii,  ad 
cautam  per  se  rfficitiilem  rediiceiiaa  e«(.  As  there  is  a  vast  dJA 
fcrcnce  between  the  sun  being  the  cause  of  ihe  lightsomenc«8 
and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  brightness  ofgold  and 
diamonds,  by  its  presouce  and  positive  influence  \  and  its  be- 
ing the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in  the  uiglil,  by  it*  omv 
tion  whereby  it  descends  beliw  the  horieon.  The  motion  of 
the  sun  Is  the  occasion  of  the  latter  kind  of  events  ;  but  il  u 
not  the  proper  cnuse,  efficient  or  producer  of  them  ;  Ihodch 
thoy  arc  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances :  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Itcing  the 
cause  of  the  evil  of  men's  wills.  If  the  sun  were  the  proper 
came  of  cold  and  dnrkncBS,  it  would  be  the  fotutlaia  of  ihew 
things,  Rs  it  is  thp  fountain  of  light  and  heat :  and  then  some- 
thing might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  und  darkness, 
to  a  likeness  of  nature  in  the  sun  ;  und  it  might  bt'  justly  in- 
ferred, thut  the  Bun  itself  is  dark  and  cold,  and  that  hi«  l>eams 
are  black  and  tVoaly.  But  froni  its  hcUig  the  cause  no  otlicr- 
wise  than  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferren],  but 
the  contrary  ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  i«  a  bright 
and  hot  body,  if  cold  and  durkncss  are  found  lo  be  the  conms 
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quence  of  its  withdrawmcnt ;  and  the  more  constantly  and  ne- 
cessarily these  effects  arc  connected  with,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  light  and  heat.  So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fruit  of 
any  positive  agency  or  influence  of  the  Most  High,  but  on  the 
contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action  and  energy, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the 
want  of  his  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or 
his  operation  evil,  or  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil  ^  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he,  and  his  agency,  are  altogether  good 
and  holy,  and  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It 
would  be  strange  arguing  indeed,  because  men  never  commit 
sin,  but  only  wTien  God  leaves  them  to  themselves^  and  ne- 
cessarily sin  when  he  does  so,  and  therefore  their  sin  is  not 
from  themselves^  but  from  God  ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be 
a  sinful  being  :  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because 
it  is  always  dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when 
the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore  all  darkness  is  fi-oQi  the  sun, 
and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black. 

IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  supreme  and  absolute  gover- 
nor of  the  universe,  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  do- 
minion by  his  wisdom  :  but  the  events  in  the  moral  world  are 
of  the  most  important  kind  ;  such  as  the  moral  actions  of  intel- 
ligent creatures,  and  their  consequences. 

These  events  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  will 
cither  be  disposed  by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by 
chance ;  that  is,  they  will  be  disposed  by  blind  and  undcsign- 
ing  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  called  a  dispo- 
sal. Is  it  not  better  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happen  in 
God*s  world  should  be  ordered,  regulated,  bounded,  and  de- 
termined by  the  good  pleasure  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who 
perfectly  comprehends  within  his  understanding  and  constant 
view,  the  universality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent  and  duration, 
and  sees  all  the  influence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to  every 
individual  thing  and  circumstance  throughout  the  grand  sys- 
tem, and  the  whole  of  the  eternal  series  of  consequences  ;  than 
to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by  chance,  and  to  be  determi- 
ned by  those  causes  which  have  no  understanding  or  aim  ? 
Doubtless,  in  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a 
worse^  as  to  the  time,  subject,  place,  manner,  and  circumstances 
of  their  coming  to  pass,  with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the 
state  and  course  of  things.  And  if  there  be,  it  is  certainly 
best  that  they  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place,  &c. 
which  is  best.  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that 
vnsdom,  and  not  chance,  should  order  these  things.  So  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Being  who  is  the  possessor  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  is  the  creator  and  owner  of  the  whole  system  of  created 
v^xistences,  and  has  the  care  of  all :  I  say,  it  belongs  to  him.  to 
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,  of  Uiia  matter  ;  and  lie  would  not  do  what  is  proper 

,  if  he  should  neglect  it.     And  it  is  so  fur  from  being 

unnoiv  in  him  to  undertake  tliis  affair,  that  it   would  rather 

have  been  unholy  to  neglect  it ;  as  it  would  have  been  a  ne- 

flecting  wimt  fitly  appertains  to  him ;  and  so  it  would  have 
een  a  very  unfit  and  unsuitable  neglect. 

Therefore  the  sovereignty  of  God  doubtless  extends  to 
this  matter  :  especially  considering,  that  if  God  should  leave 
men's  volitions  and  all  moral  events  to  the  delerminalion  and 
disposition  of  blind  unmeaning  causes,  or  they  shouW  be  left 
to  happen  perfectly  without  a  cause ;  this  would  he  no  more 
consistent  with  liberty,  in  any  notion  of  it,  and  particularly 
not  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  it,  than  tf  these  cventa  were 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  divine  providence,  and  the  will  of 
man  were  determined  by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and 
disposed  by  Divine  Wisdom  -,  aa  appears  by  what  has  been 
already  observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  providential 
disposmg,  and  determining  of  men's  moral  actions,  though  it 
infers  a  moral  necessity  of  those  actions,  yet  it  docs  not  in  the 
least  infringe  the  real  liberty  of  mankind ;  ihe  only  liberty  that 
common  sense  teaches  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  not  inconsistent  with  such 
necessity. 

On  the  whole  it  is  manifest  that  God  may  be,  in  (he  maiv 
ner  which  has  been  described,  the  Orderer  and  Disposer  of 
that  event,  which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent,  is  moral 
Evil ;  and  yet  His  so  doing  may  be  no  moral  Evil.  He  may 
will  the  disposal  of  such  an  event,  and  its  coming  to  pass  for 
good  ends,  and  his  will  not  be  an  immoral  or  sinful  will,  but 
a  perfect,  holy  will.  And  he  may  actually,  in  his  Providence, 
so  dispose  and  permit  things,  that  the  event  may  be  cer- 
tainly and  infallibly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  per- 
mission, and  hia  act  therein  not  be  on  immoral  or  unholy,  but 
a  perfectly  holy  act.  Sin  may  be  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  that 
there  should  be  such  a  disposal  and  permission,  as  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,  may  be  a  good  thing.  This  is  no  con- 
tradiction or  inconsistence.  Joneph's  brethren  selling  him  Into 
Egypt,  consider  it  only  as  it  was  acted  by  them  and  with  re- 
spect to  their  views  and  aims  which  were  evil,  was  a  very  bad 
thing ;  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  it  was  an  event  of  God's  or> 
dering,  and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and  aims 
which  were  good.  (Gen.  1.  20.)  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought  Evil 
against  me  ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  Good."  So  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  if  we  consider  only  those  tilings  which  belong  to  the 
event  as  it  proceeded  from  his  murderers,  and  are  comprehend- 
ed within  the  compass  of  the  affair  considered  as  their  act, 
their  principles,  dispositions,  views,  and  aims  ;  so  it  was  one  of 
the  most  heinous  things  that  ever  was  done  :  in  many  respects 
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quence  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more  constantly  and  ne- 
cessarily these  eflfects  are  connected  with,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  moi-e  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  liglit  and  heat.  So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fixiit  of 
any  positive  agency  or  influence  of  the  Most  High,  but  on  the 
contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action  and  energy, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the 
want  of  his  influence  ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or 
his  operation  evil,  or  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil  ^  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he,  and  his  agency,  are  altogether  good 
and  holy,  and  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It 
would  be  strange  arguing  indeed,  because  men  never  commit 
sin,  but  only  when  God  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  ne- 
cessarily sin  when  he  does  so,  and  therefore  their  sin  is  not 
from  themselves,  but  from  God  ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be 
a  sinful  being  :  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because 
it  is  always  dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when 
the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore  all  darkness  is  fi'oip  the  sun, 
and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black. 

IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  supreme  and  absolute  gover- 
nor of  the  universe,  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  do- 
minion by  his  wisdom  :  but  the  events  in  the  moral  world  are 
of  the  most  important  kind  ;  such  as  the  moral  actions  of  intel- 
ligent creatures,  and  their  consequences. 

These  events  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  will 
either  be  disposed  by  wisdom,  or  they  will  be  disposed  by 
chance  ;  that  is,  thoy  will  be  disposed  by  blind  and  undesign- 
ing  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  called  a  dispo- 
sal. Is  it  not  better  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happen  in 
God's  world  should  be  ordered,  regulated,  bounded,  and  de- 
termined by  the  good  pleasure  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who 
perfectly  comprehends  within  his  understanding  and  constant 
view,  the  universality  of  things,  in  all  their  extent  and  duration, 
and  sees  all  the  influence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to  every 
individual  thing  and  circumstance  throughout  the  grand  sys- 
tem, and  the  whole  of  the  eternal  series  of  consequences ;  than 
to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by  chance,  and  to  be  determi- 
ned by  those  causes  which  have  no  understanding  or  aim  ? 
Doubtless,  in  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a 
worse,  as  to  the  time,  subject,  place,  manner,  and  circumstances 
of  their  coming  to  pass,  with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the 
state  and  course  of  things.  And  if  there  be,  it  is  certainly 
best  that  they  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place,  &c. 
which  is  best.  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that 
wisdom,  and  not  chance,  should  order  these  things.  So  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Being  who  is  the  possessor  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  is  the  creator  and  owner  of  the  whole  system  of  created 
existences,  and  has  the  care  of  all :  I  say,  it  belongs  to  him,  to 


I 
I 
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There  is  no  inronsislencc  in  suppoBing  that  God  may 
hate  a  thing  es  it  is  in  itself,  wid  considered  simply  as  evil, 
and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should  come  to  pass,  consi- 
dering all  consequences.  I  believe  there  is  no  person  of  good 
undcrelanding  who  will  venture  to  &Hy,  he  is  certain  that  it  is 
impossible  it  should  be  best,  tEiking  in  the  whole  compass  and 
extent  of  existence,  and  all  consequences  in  the  endless  aeries 
of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  Ihe 
world."  And  if  so,  it  will  certainly  folldw,  that  an  infinitely 
vrise  Being,  who  always  chooses  what  is  beat,  must  choose 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thing.  And  if  so,  then  such  a. 
choice  is  not  an  evil,  btit  a  wise  and  holy  choice.  And  if  so, 
then  that  providence  which  is  agreeable  to  such  a  choice,  is  a 
wise  and  holy  providence.  Men  do  will  sin  as  sin,  and  so 
are  the  authors  and  actors  of  it :  they  love  it  as  sin,  and  for 
evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does  not  will  sin  as  sin,  or  for 
the  sake  of  any  thing  evil;   though  it  be  his  pleasure  so  (o 

*  Here  are  worthy  to  be  observed  Bome  paasg^B  of  a  lale  noted  wiitn  af 
our  nntiun,  thut  nubod]'  who  is  icquaititr?!)  wiih  him  will  Buspecl  to  be  very  fkTour- 
sble  to  Colninism.  "liiBiliflionlt,"BayihB,  "  to  handle  the  i»e«if(y  4/ n4I  tn  and) 
a  mtiniierBB  not  lo  itunible  on  aucb  as  are  not  above  boingalumedst  propautioM 
which  haee  an  uncoinmiin  sounJ.  But  if  phitosopbDr*  wtll  bill  rellwl  calmly  oa 
the  matter,  th-y  will  find  Ihal  coneistcntly  with  the  unlimilL-d  power  of  IIip  m> 
preme  cauae,  it  may  he  Foid,  that  in  the  bi>Bt  ordereil  BjBlcm  ivili  miiBt  hatw 
pUcB."— TiirnfttJ/'j  Pbikcifles  0/  niomi  Pliilotaphv,  {p.  38T,  3i8.)  Uc  ie  ihpre 
speaking  of  moral  evils,  ub  may  be  seen. 

Again  the  aame  author,  in  hia  itcniut  Vol.  entitled  ChriHSaa  PhOotephg,  p.  3S, 
Ims  these  words  :  "  If  the  atithor  and  gavemor  of  all  ihinjitB  be  inhuitel}'  peifil^ 
then  whatever  is,  is  rifW ;  of  all  poesihie  eystetn*  he  hath  chosen  the  btil!  tad, 
consequeDlly,  thire  is  no  nbii^:  ecil  iii  theuniverae. — Thid  bving  the  dose,  «tl  the 
sBenuag  ir,>per/fctiatii  01  eoilita  it  arc  such  only  in  Bportiolriew ;  and  with  rwpecl 
lo  Ihe  aholt  system,  they  are  goods. 

Ibid.  p.  37.  "  fVhmei  tktn  nnnti  eM  7  ia  the  queation  Ihal  bath,  in  all  afM, 
been  reckoned  the  Gardian  knot  in  philoaophy.  And  indict),  if  we  own  tl>«  «t- 
isleneeof  evilinthewirtd  In  an  AtduU  Bunse,  we  dlninitirieiUI;  rontradict  i*fc*l 
hath  been  jiul  now  proved  of  Qoil.  Fir  if  there  bo  any  cril  m  ili>;  ^.isiani,  thll 
isnolgood  with  respect  to  lbs  wlWe,  thvnis  tbn  ir  '>. '.  tri  ,  „t,  d 

beat,  very  imperfect :  and  on  au!hor  innsi  he  «9  In  .     m  the 

eflect,  euch  is  th"  cmite.     But  iHe  solution  of  11  '  ,   nd 

Hurt  U  no  tea  in  Ihc  vnUient.     What  1     Are  thrrr  1  .   iig?— 

I*  there  111  misery,  no  vi<^«  in  the  world  )  or  arenou;  '    '  ■  ■•,t  tbay 

•r«:  that  ii.lhosR  of  one  sort  are  hurtful,  and  those  of  iIio.iIIim  ~.>ri  aA"<quaUj 
hltrtful  DntI  sbominttblo  :  hut  thoy  are  twl  evil  or  miscbievous  willi  n>>|>ocl  to  Va» 

ml  to  <TMl>  evil,  darknO)^  ««)- 


11,  but  to  be  the  Biitlior  oi 


Ibid.  p.  \i. 

I'  Father 

lo  all  raan  liberally,  and  a(ibr:ddnth 

he  is  hitiodueod  iaying  of  hiniMir,  "  I  fori 


pouo,  and  croatn  evil:  ItheLord.du  nil  thirse  ihingi."  Wtial  is  the  nuaning, 
the  plain  lan^age  nf  all  thin,  hitl  Itiat  Iho  Lord  dehjthti'ib  b  ffooilneas,  ami  fas 
ibe  acrif  ture  speaks]  cril  i«  "  hin  Klmtiec  wor>< '"    Hu  intani&  and  pucMra  lb* 
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order  things  that,  he  permittinff,  sin  will  come  to  dbm  ;  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  ^ood  that  by  his  disposal  shall  be  the  con* 
sequence.  His  wilhng  to  order  things  so  that  evil  should  come 
to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  contrary  good,  is  no  argument 
that  he  does  not  hate  evil  as  evil :  and  if  so,  then  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  may  not  reasonably  forbid  evil  as  evil,  and  punish 
it  as  such. 

The  Arminians  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they 
will  or  no,  to  allow  a  aistinction  of  God^s  Will,  amounting  to 
just  the  same  thing  that  CcUvinists  intend  by  their  ciistinction 
of  a  secret  and  revecded  WilL  They  must  allow  a  distinction 
of  those  things  which  God  thinks  best  should  be,  considering 
all  circumstances  and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to 
his  disposing  Will,  and  those  things  which  he  loves,  and  are 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  in  themselves  considered.  Who  is 
there  that  will  dare  to  say  that  the  hellish  pride,  malice  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  what  he  likes  and 
approves  ?  And  yet,  I  trust,  there  is  no  Christian  divine  but 
will  allow,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  God^s  Will  so  to  order  and 
dispose  things  concerning  them,  so  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedness,  that  this  per- 
fect wickedness  should  be  a  necessary  consequence.  Doctor 
Whitby's  words  plainly  suppose  and  allow  it.*  These  follow- 
ing things  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of  plain  truth  and  in- 
disputable evidence. 

1.  That  God  is  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most  ab- 
solute and  highest  sense  possible. 

2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from 
every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  kajypiness;  and  so,  that  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  pain,  grief, 
or  trouble  in  God. 

3.  When  any  intelligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  duap- 
pointed,  and  things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  he  is 
the  less  pleased^  or  has  less  pleasure^  \\\9  pleasure  and  hajrfnness 
are  diminished^  and  be  suffers  what  is  disagreeable  Uy  hirn,  or  is 
the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  joy 
and  happiness,  even  pain  andgiief.t 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  f>>i]owe,  that  if  no  diuincis<'m  is 
to  be  admitted  between  fio^J's  hatred  of  sin.  and  hit  W>II  with 
respect  to  the  event  and  the  exibttnce  of  Bin,  as  Utf:  zW-mw: 
Determiner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  rf  %il  c^^n^'.-qtjf.nr,^ 
through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  thingt ;   1  say,  tiien 

♦  WkUk^  on  Uic  rive  Pointi,  Edrt.  t.  WJ,  905,  3ffJ. 

t  Cartunly  it  ii  not  leM  •bnind  um  c;ir4;wsr/'Af/l«:  t/>  tft.*k  ^fit/d't  Vt'ill  and 
Desires bdn^  troly  and  properijr  mm^l,  Hivur^t  ki«  •-■f^rinfr  ^nj  uriesciuc-iii,  or 
any  thing  gneroa*  or  diaafneabl*!:,  Hmo  it  u  t^uk  tA^^zrH^hing  t'uMi  amy  be  called 
a  TtttUi  ira;  which  mnr,  in  aoiiM;  KefMKt,  m;  diff^feot  ffom  a  jecrd  purpofe. 
pnrpoK  maj  be  folnUed;  when  tb<  ocb^rr  if  cfpfMMed. 
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it  certainly  follows,  that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  iadividaal 
net  of  GLU  IS  truly,  all  things  considered,  contrary  to  his  WiU, 
and  that  his  Will  is  really  crossed  in  it;  and  tliis  in  proportion 
as  He  hates  it.  And  as  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  oy  rea- 
son of  the  infiDite  contrariety  of  his  Holy  Nature  to  ain;  so 
his  Will  is  infinitely  crossed  in  every  act  of  gin  tliat  happeiui, 
Wliich  IS  as  much  as  to  say.  He  endures  that  which  is  innnile* 
ly  disagreeahle  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin  that  He 
sees  committed.  And,  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding 
positions.  He  endures  truly  and  really  infinite  grief  or  pain 
from  every  sin.  And  so  He  must  be  infinitely  crossed,  aod 
suffer  infinite  pain,  every  day,  in  millions  of  millions  of  in- 
stances :  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense 
number  of  real,  and  truly  infinitely  great  crosses  and  vexations. 
Whidi  would  be  to  mike  him  infinitely  the  moat  miserable  of 
all  Beingr). 
■  If  any  objector  should  say  ;  all  that  these  tilings  amount 

to,  is,  that  Godmaij  do  nil  chat  good  may  come ;  which  is  just- 
ly esteemed  imtiRirul  and  sinful  in  men  ;  and  therefore  may  be 
justly  esteemed  mconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 
1  answer,  tliat  for  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil  in  the  man* 
ner  that  has  bei^n  spoken  of,  is  not  to  do  evil  tliat  good  muy 
come  ;  for  it  is  not  to  do  evil  at  all. — In  order  to  a  tiling  being 
morally  evil,  there  must  be  one  of  these  things  belonging  to  it, 
either  it  must  be  a  thing  un/it  and  vnsuiiable  in  its  own  nature  ; 
or  it  must  have  a  bad  tendency ;  or  it  must  proceed  from  ao 
evii  ditposition,  and  be  done  ^r  an  evil  end.  Bui  neither  of 
these  things  can  be  attributed  to  God's  ordering  and  permitting 
such  events  as  the  immoral  acts  of  creatures  for  good  coda. 
^1.)  It  is  not  unjit  in  its  own  nature,  that  Ue  should  do  so.  For 
It  is  in  its  own  nature  ^t,  that  infinite  wisdom,  and  not  blind 
chance,  should  dispose  moral  ^ood  and  evil  in  tlie  world.  And 
it  is^,  that  the  Being  who  has  mjiniie  wiadom,  and  is  the  Maker, 
Owner,  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the  World,  should  take  cm 
of  that  matter.  And,  therefore,  tEiere  is  no  unfitnem,  or  uiisuit- 
ableness  in  his  doing  it.  It  may  be  unfit,  an^  so  immoral,  for 
any  other  beings  to  go  about  to  order  this  affair ;  because  tbey 
are  not  possessed  of  a  wisdom  that  in  any  manner  Als  them 
ibr  it ;  and,  in  other  respects,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  inislvd  with 
this  affair ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them,  tliey  not  being  the  own- 
ers  and  lords  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  wise  and  sood 
man  kni'W  with  absolute  certainty  it  would  be  best,  all  lmn|;i 
considered,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  mural  evil  tB 
the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom  and  sood- 
nesa  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evtl  de- 
sire to  desire  good,  and  lu  desire  that  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  best.     And  it  is  no  unwise  choice  to  choose  ifurt 
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that  should  be,  which  it  is  best  should  be ;  and  to  choose  the 
existence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  viz. 
that  it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  in  the  whole  to  be 
most  worthy  to  be  chosen.     On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a* 
plain  defect  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  for  him  not  to  choose  it 
And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  it^  if  he  were  able, 
would  not  be  because  he  might  not  desire  it,  but  only  the 
ordering  of  that  matter  does  not  belong  to  him.     But  it  is  no 
harm  tor  Him  who  is,  bjr  right,  and  in  the  greatest  propriety, 
the  Supreme  Orderer  of  all  things,  to  order  every  thing  in  such 
a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Him  to  choose 
that  they  should  be  ordered.      If  it  would  be  a  plain  defect  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  a  bein^,  not  to  choose  that  that  should 
be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it  would,  all  things  considered, 
be  best  should  be  (as  was  but  now  observed)  then  it  must  be 
impossible  for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, to  do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be ;  and  that  for 
this  very  reason,  because  He  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.     And 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  for  him  to 
choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of  all  things  su- 
premely and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,  it  must  be  agreeable  to 
mfinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  order  that  it  should  be.     If 
the  choice  is  good,  the  ordering  and  disposing  things  according^ 
to  that  choice  must  also  be  good.     It  can  be  no  harm  in  one 
to  whom  it  belongs  "  to  do  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,^'  to  execute  a  eood 
volition.     If  this  Will  be  good,  and  the  ob^ct  of  his  Will  be, 
all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then  the  choosing  or  will- 
ing it  is  not  willing  evil  that  good  may  come.     And  if  so,  then 
his  ordering  accordingly  to  that  Will,  is  not  doing eoU^thBi good 
may  come. 

2.  It  is  not  of  a  had  tendency ^  for  the  Supreme  Being  thus 
to  order  and  permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  beKt 
should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it  is  of  good  tendency,  is  the 
very  thing  supposed  in  the  point  now  in  question.— Christ's 
Crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  fact  in  them  that  perpetra- 
ted it,  was  of  a  most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  order- 
ed of  God. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  it  proceeds  from  any 
evil  disposition  or  aim ;  for  by  the  supposition,  what  is  aimed 
at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual  issue,  in  the  final  result  of 
things.*    • 

• 

*  From  the  whole  strain  of  our  author's  defenee  of  hia  prindi^eik  in  leftrencer 
to  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  universe,  thooffh  there  are  many  ezceUent  rcnnaiks 
interspersed,  and  sound  reasoning  as  far  as  ms  data  would  admit,  yet  he  ia  en* 
dently  emha[nrassed;  makes  concessions  which  his  general  piiodjplea  of  moral 
necessity  did  not  require,  and  shelters  himself  under  covers  that  afiofd  him  in  re* 
ality  no  effectual  protection.  To  say.  tint  the  ejdstenoe  of  ain  ia  only  a  €omtnm 
d^gtadhh  which  belongs  to  every  hypotneeis-— that  thoof^  God  is  the  mMmt  ff  sin, 
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The  thing§  which  have  already  been  offered,  may  serve 
to  obviate  or  clear  many  of  the  objections  which   might  b« 

in  aome  sense,  vel  he  is  not  the  aeent,  therefore  the  pl»«£e  should  li«  ^(t)k«d  u>d 
rejecled,  Ihat  though  God  will*  ike  «m(  or«iji,  jet  ho  wills  il  not  ns  an  etU,  but 
for  excellent  cuda — thai  the  oveuls  of  morsl  evila  are  dupotei  *)r  wiMdom — (hat 
God  may  be  the  arjmr  and  diapoitr  of  moral  eril,  wluch  in  the  agent  is  inliiiitvly 
evil,  but  in  the  orderer  of  it  no  o*il  at  all— thai  in  otdet  to  a  thing  beia^  niorally 
siil,  itmiiBt  be  uiv^  and  (nuuilaMf,  or  of \  bad  tmdmcs,  or  (ram  an  mil  rfupMflton*; 
bnlthat  inietUingWewenlofsioneithercBnbeatlribuled  toGod— that  ifawise 
and  Mod  man  faipto,  with  absolute  cettainlj,  tbatil  would  betett,  all  thiogs  conai- 
dcred,  there  BbouliJ  he  moral  aril,  he  might  choiat  that  il  shoidd  be  »o — that  Iha 
nawa  wh;  he  might  not  nrdtr  it,  if  he  were  able,  would  not  be  because  be  DUgbt 
uol  detire,  but  only  the  ordering  of  that  mailer  duea  not  betong  to  him — and  that 
in  the  language  ot  Tubabdi.l,  "  there  ia  no  etilin  Ihi  miivert, — no  absolute  uril; 
■ina  are  enls  only  in  a  jurliol  fiew,  but  wilh  rcapeot  to  the  tubule  eyatem  they  are 
iwl  evil  ormiichjerouB,  but  ^owli,  ^c."  1o  aaj  these  things  and  more  of  a  sunilar 
cast,  is  notcalculated  to  satisfy  a  mind  that  wants  the  best  evidence  which  the 
nature  of  the  caae  will  admit ;  and  we  strongly  suspect,  from  his  maiUiM  of  writ- 
ing, that  our  author's  own  niiiid  was  not  salisfied  with  the  solution  which  kxe  ba« 
Utempled, 

In  former  notes  we  have  had  occasion  only  lo  explaia  pnncigiles  adopted, 
ot  to  point  out  others  either  more  evident  or  mote  raicsl,  oi>  which  ll«ws  of  tb« 
author  were  founded,  or  wilh  which  they  stood  inseparably  coiiuected.  But  at  tba 
close  of  the  present  section  we  feel  oDtsolves  obliged  to  atleriipt,  at  loaat,  Uie  m- 
tifiealim  of  his  principles  ;  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  to  point  out  «thir  pnt%e^la 
which  we  conceive  are  attended  with  no  such  embarrasarocnt,  are  eipoaod  to  no 
•altconlradiciian,  and  which  rcpreoeni  the  sreal  Supreme  in  a  much  more  anut- 
Ue  li^L  The  task  is  indeed  ucduous ;  but  Tot  it  not  be  thouglit  impoflsiUe,  aai 
let  the  imperfoction  of  language  be  confounded  with  the  inadequacy  of  principU*. 
And  while  we  solicit  the  tmulour  of  tbe  reader — wherehj  he  will  be  prepatM  to 
mBhe  such  allowances  as  tbe  nature  of  tbe  subject  requires,  be  ptcviHitod  ften 
drawing  hasty  conclusions  of  Ihe  inipracticabihty  of  brinsing  the  aubject  of  onquifif 
toasaiuracioryisBue,  oi  of  presumption  in  Bttemptins  It— we  no  bw  deoiud  « 
■IriclneH  of  examination.  The  real  enquirer  after  ttuth,  the  chrinlian  diviaoi  Mid 
tbe  moral  philosopher,  should  be  eolicitoug,  not  to  have  the  "Issl  word  "  falsgn- 
Iroversy,  but  to  make  all  poanbleadvanceoin  asccrtoiniug  the  genuine  ^rmuUtsaf 
•cknowleilged  truths,  in  discovering  radical  principles,  and  id  aM^ertauung  ^ar 
just  bearings  and  tendenciea. 

I.  The  true  point  of  enquiry 
God  t(  just  ?    but — how  the  Brlunl 
ia  to  be  ncimdlid  with  thf 
thing  wanted  is  a  imddle  ' 
that  this  proposition  is  Ini 

otmn  and  Ihe  uioial  pert* 

9-  Wo  may  therefore  consider  tbs  fulluwing  propoati 


whether  lliey  be  moral  eriLoi  wbcdwf 
u  iKLuu  cuBiBQce  uf  Bin,  or  moral  evil,  in  inu  uiuvwai^ 
moral  perleclions  and  character  of  Gml  r  Thrtaifora^  ika 
erm,  or  argumentative  niedium,  whereby  il  may  b*  atnta 
',vii  Thereisnortol  ineoiiftiltiMf  botwero  ihoasidaaM 


firal  ptincipla 
AXIOMS.  * 

I.  There  does  eiist  in  the  univeraaanoral  evil. 

II.  Cod  ia  infinitely  free  liom  injustice,  unboUnetr,  and  all  ilnpailbctiaaAr- 


Theic  iino  nal  IncmiiilniK  between  tbti  ext< 
Jll  petfeciionB  of  God. 

3,  Now  lbs  nuestion  teiurns,  Wlmi  i»  the  bt: 
[ne«atiilcnc-y  l  Tliom  who  ate  nllslie'l  wilh  Ihrs 


plain  |>t»pniitloiu>,  ihr  n 
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raised  concerning  sin^s  first  coming  into  the  world  ;  as  though 
it  would  follow  from  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God  must 

and  corollary,  may  have  the  evidence  of  faiihj  that  there  is  no  inconaiBtence  be- 
tween th'}  inMljcct  aiid  predicate  of  the  la^t  proposition.  Thev  may  know  so  much 
of  G(k1  Jis  ti>  bo  assured  that  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  world  is  no  impeachment 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  Most  High.  For  such  evidence  it  behoves  us  to  be 
thaiikfuL  Millions  are  now  in  heaven,  who  enjoyed  no  other  evidence  while  on 
earth  than  that  of  faith.  But  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  those  who  have  op- 
portunity should  make  no  further  enquiries  into  the  subject.  Some,  indeed,  sup- 
pose that  no  ratUmtd  evidence  is  in  the  present  state  attaituMe  by  man.  But  why 
anjr  should  so  conclude  it  is  difficult  to  say,  except  it  be,  that  they  vnsh  to  make 
their  own  minds  the  btandard  of  all  others,  or  their  own  attainments  the  ne  ptua  uUrm 
of  moral  philosophv.  Such  persons  are  not  likely  to  acknowledge  or  perceive  the 
real  evidence,  on  supposition  that  it  is  laid  before  them,  as  their  minds  will  be 
strongly  prejudiced  against  all  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

4.  One  thing  however  is  incontrovertible,  as  necessarily  connected  with  the 
axioms,  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  spotless  and  infinitely  excellent 
moral  character  of  God  are  perfectly  consisteni ;  anu  therefore  there  must  be  somi^ 
where  good  evidence  of  it.  And  another  thing  is  equally  pliun,  that  the  brighter  the 
evidence  we  have  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  af^scrts  the  contistency  of 
the  two  axioms,  the  more  will  be  our  acquaintance  with  God^s  real  character,  and 
the  real  nature  of  sin,  which  all  must  allow  to  be  advantageous.  To  which  we 
may  add  ;  that  increased  evidence  of  such  a  proposition  is  far  from  being  injurious^ 
may  bo  further  inferred  from  this  consideration,  that  the  higher  any  beings  arise  in 
hohness  and  liappincss,  the  more  clear  will  be  that  evidence  to  their  view. 

5.  The  terms  of  the  question  are  so  plain,  and  so  generall]^  understood,  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  them ;  we  may  however  briefly  observe,  that 
moral  evil  is  wliat  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  moral  character  of  God ;  and 
that  this  latter  includes  universal  rectitude  or  hohness  and  perfect  benevolence^ 
Therefore, 

POSTULATE. 
Whatever  is  perfectly  consistent  with  universal  rectitude,  and  perfect  bene- 
volence, is  consistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve, that  what  is  asserted  of  rectituue  and  benevolence  is  difierent;  the  one  is 
said  to  be  universal  and  the  other  perfect  only.  Every  attribute  of  Jehovah  is  in  it- 
self both  perfect  and  universal ;  but  not  aEi.ATivELT  so.  Thus  his  reetfiude  ie 
both  perfect  in  itself  and  ^tni»ersal  with  resi>cct  to  its  object ;  but  his  benevclenee 
however  infinitely  perfect,  is  restricted  as  to  its  objects,  both  in  etieni  and  in  de- 
gree.    And  this  restriction  is  necessary  two  ways  : 

•  6.  First,  the  objects  of  benevolence,  at  least  in  this  world,  compose  a  ayt- 
tern ;  and  every  system,  whether  natural  or  moral  implies  a  subordmation  and 
comparative  superiority  of  parts  ;  therefore  the  very  idea  of  a  systemalie  whole  im- 
plies a  restriction  of  benevolence  as  to  extent  and  degree. 

7.  Secon(Oy,  the  exercise  of  benevolence  is  an  exercise  of  wiU ;  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  will  implies  diversity  of  objects,  and  a  preference  of  some  rather  than 
others,  to  occupy  the  more  excellent  parts  of  t;  e  whole  system ;  so  that  perfect 
universality  or  a  strict  equahty  of  benevolence,  without  a  distinguishing  prefer- 
ence, is  necessarily  excluded  by  the  very  nature  of  benevolence  in  exercise. 

8.  Divine  benevolence,  therefore,  admits  of  gradations,  from  the  smallest  de- 
gree conceivable  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  system  ;  while  reetUude  admits  of 
no  such  degree.  Were  we  to  attempt  an  illustration  of  so  abstract  a  subject  by 
mental  images,  we  might  say,  that  rectitude  in  its  exercise  towards  the  creatures, 
may  be  compared  to  a  plain  surface  as  widely  extended  as  the  universe,  of  infi- 
nitely perfect  poUsh,  and  without  a  flaw  in  any  part.  Hence,  m  its  exercise,  it  is 
tmtemo^  as  its  objects ;  and  can  no  more  admit  of  degrees,  than  a  perfect  polish 
can  admit  of  flaws.  On  the  contrary,  benevoUnce  may  be  compared  to  a  cone,  in 
an  inverted  form,  the  vertex  of  which  is  in  contact  with  a  point  of  that  plane,  and 
which,  from  the  least  possible  degree,  is  capable  of  nsing  at  sovereign  pleasure, 
in  its  exercise  towards  the  universe,  to  such  a  height,  as  that  the  base  of  it  may 
be,  or  Jiuiy  not  be,  of  equal  extent  with  the  plane  below.  •     •  ». 

9.  From  just  views  of  benevolence  we  may  infer,  that  its  exercise  is  purely 
free,  and  nndeterved  by  the  creature  ;  being  the  fnut  of  will,  choice,  and  sove- 
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he  the  author  of  the  first  aiii,  through  his  so  disposing  thinffs, 
that  it  should  necessarily  follow  from  his  penniasion,  that  the 

wign  tJeftsure.  The  absence  of  it,  wilh  ie,«pcct  lo  crealurcB,  imiiliet  no  Baw  in 
peifect  [ecliludo.  Evory  dcgrer  of  benevolrnce,  rrom  Ihe  Icafit  lu  Uw  oreatBtt, 
muBl  be  nllogethci  DptiDnal.  Pcrfoct  rcctiliido,  with  respect  lo  erected  bemga 
andencb  indiviJutil  orealure,  may  Babmat,  wifhout  any  more  benevolence  than 
u-hst  is  necodsarily  JneliiiJeit  in  mere  existence. 

10.  This  bring  the  cue,  the  stale  of  the  unicerae  in  reference  lo  perfect 
nclilude,  ajid  irreepective  of  benevolence,  may  be  further  coEnpared  tn  a  l.al&aca 
in  perfect  equtlibriuni.  The  least  weight  of  benevolence  makes  it  preponderate, 
proporlioDally,  in  favour  of  virtue  and  fasppineaa  ;  bill  without  wbieb  weight  ne>- 
ther  could  take  place. 

1 1.  But,  Bccordin?  lo  what  haa  been  said  in  a  former  not^  ovei  j  createi)  !««• 
ins  >°  "'^  aabjecl  of  posnre  povitr;  whirh,  with  respect  to  its  irifliienee  on  tbe 
creature,  ia,  in  aome  rraf  ect,  the  opposite  gf  benevolence.  In  umi,  nut  in  aU 
r««pecl9.  BBiit>vo!one«  le  an  exercise  of  loilt,  and  implies  an  agent :  but  paasivi: 
power  IB  a  rgualily  or  principle  in sepambla  frou^e  very  creature^  and  tiom  lite  uni- 
verse  at  large.  In  reforcnce  to  a  former  illuBtration,  this  may  bo  compared  to 
another  cone  exocily  opposite,  the  vertex  of  which,  from  below,  inoelB  Ibal  at 
the  other  in  the  same  plane.     The  inlcrmediate  point,  and  indeed  every  point  in 


may  sny  that  the  naiiral  state  of  any  l>eing  in  plaecd  u 

vine  tenevoloncG,  is  represoRUil  by  a 


plane  ;  hi*  dcipf  e  of  influence  from  pasE^iro  power,   the  preduposini 


4t  by  a  corrciponding  piveii  part  of  the  cone  belon' ;  and  tda 

._:. —  .__:-...„!__..   .^vjnj  teravolonco,  is  repri -■  ■— - 

iVB.     Or,  to  change  the  coir 

Dpnt  perfect  rectilnde,  then  ^ 

proportions,  from  the  aim 

fleet  of  wUl,but  of  the  rel  .. 

ef  Uunga,  and  inaepiuiilily  Eonaectod  with  one  end  of  the  bslwice,  it  ia 

tvolence.  "~An.i 

whoever  on  enrth  or  in  hr!l,  Talla  iiil'.,  nnd  in  cnnllmied  in  vice,  liis  ijctcrin- 
ration  miiot  be  tho  fjfecl  of  passive  power,  ns  the  predisposing  cuubb  of  vice, 
wUch  nolliing  in  the  universe  can  counteract  but  sovereign,  free,  unmeriled,  be- 
nevotcncc. 

13.  Consequently,  all  the  gi>od  and  happiness  in  the  universe  ia  the  eBccl  of 
benevolence,  or  sovereign  pleasure,  and  exists  above  the  plane  of  perfect  recti- 
tude ;  but  all  the  evil  and  misery  in  ilie  world  is  the  effect  of  patstvc  power,  in 
onion  with  free  agency,  and  crista  bctow  Ihe  plane  of  rectiturle.  The  one  geut- 
mt«8  virtue,  and  raises  to  happiness  and  heaven  ;  thi>  oilier  generates  vice,  and 
ainks  to  miserj'  and  bell. 

14.  Every  thing  in  the  universe  planned,  decreed,  and  officled  by  Jelwob, 
IS  a  atructurc  of  benevolence.  All  He  cffecla  is  good,  and  only  good.  The  nO 
Ihat.exists  w  not  his  work.  Benevolence  has  decreed  an  endless  chain  of  «(«(. 
rfmtj,  including  the  nalural  and  moral  worlds  j  and  tho  consenuenta  peculiar  to 
Ihetn  result .thenrrom  with  infallible  cert einty.  But  Bthtr  antecedents,  in  (M> 
world  and  in  htU,  ore  constantly  inteiimsed  bv  free  apents  under  the  influence  of 
MBHve  power  whose  con scqiieiic™  also  follow  wilh  cqnnl  inrallible  certainty. 
To  the  eye  of  creeled  intelliRencp  these  counter  position-,  and  oppcsito  coo- 
sequenle  appear  blended  m  an  incjilricalite  manner,  like  the  different  rn  v»  of  li(*t 
in  the  same  pencil,  diflerenl  gases  in  a  riven  space,  and  ditU-rcpl  siibll"  fluid*  to 
Ihe  aame  body.  But  to  the  e^-e  of  oinniscience  Ihey  appear  perfcclly  distinct,  in 
IhMi  proper  nature,  m  all  their  directions  and  bearings,  in  all  their  tendencie*  and 

15.  Instead,  Ihcrcfore,  of  sayinc,  '  There  is  no  evU  in  the  universe  "  wa 
should  say,  "  There  is  much  rvU  in  the  universe  ,  there  is  much  on  earth,  and 
more  in  hell ;  but  none  of  Rod's  appmntmrnt.     El  is  drninnstroble,   that  pasriv* 
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sinful  act  should  be  committed,  &c.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
stand  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already,  about  such  a  ne- 

{>ower  can  no  more  be  an  object  of  appointment,  than  the  most  direct  contradic- 
tions ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  demonstraolc  that  such  a  principle  is  the  inseparable 
concomitant  of  every  creature  It  is  of  prior  cf>u8ideration  to  moral  agency  ^  for 
what^>ver  is  a  property  o{  a  created  nature  as  such,  is  of  prior  consideration  to  the 
agetiry  of  that  creature.  Consequently  it  is  a  p.^operty  neither  divinely  appointed, 
nor  yet  a  moral  eviL 

16.  Liberty,  in  one  sense,  bears  the  same  relation  to  good  and  evil,  as  recti- 
tude docs  to  benevolence  and  passive  power.  Liberty  in  itself  is  equally  a  me- 
dium between  good  and  evil,  as  rectitude  is  between  benevolence  and  passive 
power  ;  and  the  medium  is  of  a  nature  perfectly  distinct  from  both  extremes.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  Liberty  united  to,  or  under  the  influence  of  sovereign 
benevolence,  generates  virtue ;  but  Liberty  united  to,  or  under  the  influence  of 
passive  power,  generates  vice. 

17.  From  Uie  premises  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  existence  of  all  evil,  and  es- 
pecially moral  evUf  m  the  universe,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections 
of  God.  It  is  evident  also  that  in  no  sense  whatever,  except  by  a  total  misapplica- 
tion of  terms,  can  God  be  said  to  be  "  the  author  of  sin."  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
Goa  '*  wills  the  event  of  sin  ;"  but  the  contrary  is  plain,  that  he  does  not  will  it, 
either  in  a  decretive,  a  legislative,  or  any  other  sense. 

18.  The  great  source  of  confurion  into  which  many  authors  have  plunged 
themiielves,  is,  that  they  draw  too  hasty  an  i»ferenc»  in  attempting  to  make  not 
hinderi.i^  an  event  to  bo  ultimately  the  same  as  wiUins  it.  Upon  their  tatOy  indeed, 
it  may  be  true,  while  they  regard  every  event  alike  to  be  tbt;  effect  of  divine 
energy,  and  even  the  worst,  in  order  to  ajiswer  a  f^ood  end.  And  this  will  al- 
ways 1)K  the  case,  for  sel^consistency  requires  it,  until  we  see  and  acknowledge 
a  metaphysical  negative  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  an  eternal  nature  of  things  antece- 
dent to  all  vnll,  with  their  infallible  effects,  when  not  counteracted  by  sovereign 
benevolence. 

19.  Let  us  now  view  the  subject  in  the  lii^ht  of  ternris  a  Uttle  different.  Much 
error  oflcn  arises  through  the  defect  of  language  ;  and  where  there  is  danger  of 
misapprehension,  it  ma^  be  of  use  to  change  exprcjsions.  Hereby  a  difficult  sub- 
ject may  be  taken  by  different  handles,  or  a  reader  may  apprehend  it  by  one  han- 
dle, which  he  could  not  by  another.  Let  us  then  substitute  ttie  word  Equity  instead 
of  Rectitude,  and  undeserved  favour  instead  of  benevolence. 

POSTULATE. 

Whatever  is  perfectly  consistent  i\ith  eqidty  is  also  perfectly  consistent  with 
(he  moral  character  of  God. 

20.  Whatever  is  the  pure  effect  of  eqitity  and  the  nature  of  thingsy  or  essential 
truth,  united,  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  monil  perfections  of  God  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  evil  in  the  uuiverso  is  the  pure  effect  of  these  :  therefore  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
peifections  of  God. 

21.  The  only  grout-d  of  hesitation  here  is,  How  nio>*al  evil  is  the  effect  of 
equity  and  the  nature  of  things  ?  Liberty  lificl^  is  n  n>ttfal  good»  and  thc.oioro 
is  the  fruit  of  divine  favour  ;  and  the  mere  t'j'-rrlse  oi  liberty  n^us:  be  a«-cribed  to 
the  same  rnu^e.  But  he  who  is  hy|)Oth(  tlcalh  free  to  irood,  iMist  be  in  like  man- 
ner free  :o  evil.  For  this  h*-|M)tnetical  freedom  either  to  guod  or  to  evil  is  what 
constitutes  the  morality  oi'  hisnct«  of  choice.  Take  awuy  this  hyf>othetical  free- 
doni}  an>i  you  take  nway  th<*  essence  of  moral  ap?Ticy  It  is  plain,  then,  that  to 
possess  this  frecdoi!  and  consequent  moral  .i<;ency,  is  not  inonsis'ent  %\ith  the 
equityi  rectitude. ^)r  moral  perfections  of  God.  let  it  is  demonstrable  ihat  free- 
dom cannot  be  influenced  in  itscho'Lt:,  so  as  to  constitute  it  virtuous  or  vicious, 
holy  orslrfuiy  morally  right  or  wrong.  «!ood  or  evil,  but  from  two  causes  radi- 
cally ;  divine  lavour  and  passive  power.  If  (he  agent  be  under  the  influence  of 
divine.favour.  a  h^ppy  r^isulty  in  the  same  proportion,  is  secured  by  the  same  es- 
sential truth  as  rend<TS  the  choice  of  t-i'*  great  i  am  infallibly  good ;  which  no 
one  will  say  is  inconsistent  with  th''  divine  perfections.  For  though  favour  raises 
the  agent  Ante  what  risid  or  pure  equity  can  do,  there  is  no  ineonsistenee  between 
them 9  any  ipore  than  between  paying  a  just  debt  and  bestowing  also  a  free  gift 


ttsMl  40  br  tW  AitlWir  of  Sin.  id  any  ill 
«^  WMT  ••  M  MdMiirc  •»!;  liberty  of  mu, 
» iwMl  i^eiK?. "« twfMcMy  of  blame,  guilt,  and 


r^rt  I  I II  *•£»«■  •<'>•  «*"•  tiu"<- ^. >! * >p^ 

.^/f^k  I*  ■■fctf  ii«b«rwii«.     Tlivr  aril  not  all  pi^H*«nniB 


,-.-.)•-,  jT  I  mitj4aft  not  waulw  il. 
J.  J.  —tftS  o«ln)t  W  tlr-  .r  ...an  /•utt  1 


rik.  tevnn  liiwpl; 


«Mi^*'<or*1]' 


*3;".,: 


vrrilj  loch  ■  cbtrKe.     *iwiri#j.  ling'  'taw 


V  (rom  Uod 


(or  ih*  fact 

ftofmitlem  wovU  be  Miuiily  I 
riwa  il  b     Btf  MM  nm  conlirnu  I 


»««.•    HlTHl 


U   Froin  wb«[ 
«sl«WoCF  of  inoni  • 
ikmWOod.    And  lb* 
BOial  •Til  Iwn  ||rMt«r 

blf ,  hnciiLv  i-i'i-id  olijoclloo  1*  nol  yniUnifity 

every  'Irop  sn  i>ce»fi  ■     IVhy  mil 

Uliy  tie  number  uf  biikc')  xiiiI  men  nut  a  ibouMnd  timet  greater 
piete  the  sbsunlilT  "f  deniBndiog  evidence  Tor  every  tiling,  a*  ao  •  ,.  ._  . 
Hf 'inil  dei.iontliaUe  Inilli,  Wliy  ii  not  any  ([iveii  part  tin  tlie  (arface  of  aoaa^ 
B  cylinder,  or  a  ulc'ie.  not  in  iJii  Rdiiira  >  To  all  lucb  inquirrei — aad  iT  atfTaand 
aa  abjectioni.  Impertinaa  riKiuiriea — Il  li  ■'■Rlcicnl  li>  reply,  InlSnite  Wfadoa  hm 
planned  aoniverto,  in  fhich  divinu  brnavalence  amicars  wonderfully  ci 
OIK.  and  even  Ihc  "Vih—wliellior  natural  or  innral,  wiiicli  are  inlermbadr') 
which  In  their  origin  are  cijunlly  remme  froin  liivinit  cauulion  and  from  rhanri 
—are  overruled,  10  nniwer  iiurpuaei  (lie  nuitl  benevuluni  and  Ihe  mod  wondd^ 
fnlly  lublime. 

COROLL^ItlKS. 

I  TI1P  only  poMiMe  way  of  uvoidiiift  llic  molt  ruincius  caniei]Uenc«* — no- 
nl  evil  an,!  iniiwry— lilo  ilireel  Ilio  nill,  ibrouxli  the  instrunieniality  of  itifi**- 
dom,  in  a  ilale  of  niiion  10  (luil,  aubmiMiun  lo  hit  ivill,  .iiid  sn  imltaliao  of  bi* 
mnnl  perfect  ioni,  uixuiding  to  bii  aitni  mercifnt  appoint  mum. 

1.  To  rreaturea  fallen  bel.iw  llie  tine  of  rectitude,  iind  yet  the  rubjecti  of 
lio(ie,  priiyer  to  (jiiil  for  (trncp,  unJeservod  favour,  or  htnpvolenl  iniluenre,  i*an 
eiarcito  the  most  beciiminf ,  u  July  the  mo«  necefiiary  nnd  imporlant.  and  •  nri- 
vileno  ol  Ilio  inl  mainiluile  — W 
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But  should  it  nevertheless  be  said,  that  if  God,  when  he 
had  made  man,  might  so  order  his  circumstances,  that  from 
these,  together  with  his  withholding  further  assistance  and  Di- 
vine Influence,  his  Sin  would  infallibly  follow,  why  might  not 
God  as  well  have  first  made  man  with  a  fixed  prevaihng  princi- 
ple of  Sin  in  his  heart  ? 

I  answer,  1.  It  was  meet,  if  Sin  did  come  into  existence 
and  appear  in  the  world,  it  should  arise  from  the  imperfection 
which  properly  belongs  to  a  creature,  as  such,  and  should 
appear  so  to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  from  God  as 
the  efiicient  or  fountain.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man 
bad  been  made  at  first  with  Sin  in  his  heart ;  nor  unless  the 
abiding  principle  and  habit  of  Sin  were  first  introduced  by  an 
evil  act  of  the  creature.  If  Sin  had  not  arisen  from  the  im- 
perfection of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible, 
that  it  did  not  arise  from  God  as  the  positive  cause  and  real 
source  of  it. — But  it  would  require  room  that  cannot  be  here 
allowed,  fiilly  to  consider  all  the  difiiculties  which  have  been 
started  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  Sin  into  the  world. — 
And  therefore, 

2.  I  would  observe,  that  objections  against  the  doctrine 
that  has  been  laid  down  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  notion 
of  liberty,  from  these  difficulties,  are  altogether  impertinent ; 
because  no  additional  difficulty  is  incurred,  bv  adh^Tmg  to  a 
scheme  in  this  manner  differing  from  theirs,  and  none  would 
be  removed  or  avoided,  by  agreeing  with,  and  maintaining 
theirs.      Nothing  that  the  Arminians  say    about    the  contin- 
gence  or  self-determining  power  of  man's  will,  can  serve  to 
explain, '  with  less  difficulty,   how  the  first  sinful  volition  of 
mankind  could  take  place,  and  man  be  justly  charged  with  the 
blame  of  it.     To  say,  the  will  was  self-determined,  or  deter- 
mined by  free  choice,  in  that  sinful  volition — which  is  to  say, 
that  the  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a  foregoing  sin- 
fiil  volition — is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.     It  is  an  odd  way 
of  solving  difficulties,  to  advance  neater,  in  order  to  it.     To 
say,  two  and  two  make  nine  ;  or,  that  a  child  begat  his  father, 
solves  no  difficulty :   no  more  does  it  to  say,  the  first  sinful  act 
of  choice  was  before  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice,  and  chose 
anJ  determined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.     Nor  is  it  any  bet- 
ter solution  to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined, 
and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it  was  before  it  was. 
Nor  will  it  go  any  further  towards  helping  us  over  the  diffi- 
culty to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  arose  accidentally,  without 
any  cause  at  all ;   any  more  than  it  will  solve  that  difficult 
question.  How  the  world  could  be  made  out  of  nothing  ?  to 
say,  it  came  into  being  ou^  of  nothing,  without  any  cause ;  as 
has  been  already  observed.     And  if  we  should  allow  that  the 
firat  evU  volition  should  arise  by  perfect  accident,  without 
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any  caus^ ;  il  would  relieve  no  difficulty,  about  God  laying 
the  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  was  man  to  blame  for  per- 
fect accident  which  had  no  cause,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
was  not  the  cause  of,  any  more  than  if  it  came  by  some  exter- 
nal cause  r — Such  kind  of  solutions  are  no  better  thaji  if  some 
person,  going  about  to  solve  some  of  the  strange  mathemati- 
cal [taradoxes  about  infinitely  great  and  small  quantities — as, 
that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are  infinitely  greater  than 
some  other  infinitety  great  quantities  ;  and  also  thai  some  in- 
finitely small  quantities  are  infinitely  loss  than  others,  which 
yet  are  infinitely  little — should  say,  that  mankind  have  been 
under  a  mistake,  in  supposing  a  greater  quantity  to  exceed  a 
anaaller;  and  that  a  hundred,  multiplied  by  ten,  makes  but  a 
taagle  unit.* 


*  On  the  Bubjecl  of  the  origin  of  nmnil  evil,  ( 

lunl.      Hie  ditHigu,  in  Ihis  Tcry  short  Boclion,  U  ni 
»  nliiclihBve  been  slarted,  mncominB  the  firBI  i 


author  is  more  concise  than 
Jy  lo  ehev,  that  the  dilliciil- 
lance  of  ma  inia  the  worid, 
<in]>tiBs ;  and,  that  the  Anmnian 
cause  gains  nothing  by  urginf  them.  Thil  cause  has  bean  mfliciriitly  eiamuicrf 
in  apverui  parlsof  this  Enq^uiip' ;  but  the  true  and  predae  origin  otmoni  ovit,  TO- 
■jotres  further  notice.  Il  la  ladeed  of  infin''  ' 
qnainted  with  that  celestial  art,  and  that 


a  indeed  of  infinitelj  grealer  importonn 

hat  sacied  influence,  whereby  we  ma* 
;e  from  the  ^nlf  of  eijt  tn  holinesa  and  heaTcn,  than  to  bft  aecnralely  Ttnei 


teofiL 


Fiigination,  And  ao  it  ia  far  luore  important  la  see  ohjocto, 
and  imnroTe  eiElit,  than  to  be  ablo  to  demonstrate  the  theoi^  of  viaion  ,•  to  reco- 
ver heidib,  and  lo  use  il  arighl,  Ihun  lo  have  skill  to  ascertain  Ihf  niiue  and  the 
■ymptom  of  disease ;  to  contribute  vigorously  in  eiiittgaiifaiog  a  Are  lliat 
thrstitena  Id  deatro^r  <><"  dwoUinga  and  onreelies,  than  to  know  the  MKhor  of  Um 
oalsnity  ;  to  participale  lh«  eflccta  of  varied  seasons,  than  to  uitderMuid,  aMro- 
nomlcally,  llie  precise  reason  of  those  vurialiona.  The  nurinprmay  tutrigMa 
nithout  knowing  uhy  hie  needle  pointn  to  ilia  north  ;  and  Ihe  edestial  bodira  io 
the  solar  sjEtem  were  Baeijually  regular  inlheirmotionabelbFeSir  Isaac  NawrOM 
bad  exislencE>,  as  thej  bava  been  aince  ho  has  oscertajned  Ihuso  laan  and  prapirn 
(JOfU  BccordiTit;  to  which  they  move.  And  yet  the  science  of  Dptics  ta  not  MO- 
leas,  the  healing  art  ie  not  to  be  despised,  to  discoTsr  an  incendiary  is  dosinU*^ 
fod  never  is  thai  philosopher,  who  Bdempls  to  ascertain  the  Mu4W  of  iMwri 
phonotnena.  held  up  na  hiauieworlli;.  in  like  manner,  though  mUlioD*  Uft 
dotivered  from  Ihe  influence  of  sin,  and  raised  tn  the  moat  eiallMj  «n|nBa«F  <f 
hnpplneBB,  who  never  knew,  or  svi^  soueht  lo  know,  acietililiCBlly,  tjia  origiB^ 
(ioa  of  sin  j  this  is  nu  gO:-il  'coson  thai  such  knowlodga  ;s  iisaI-'ss,  or  evMi  Ol^ 
impnitoni-  As  wo  ilo  not  wish  to  awfll  these  notes  unn^ceaiorily,  we  bft  bmv 
In  refer  to  what  wc  have  said  etsenhcre  on  tin?  subject,  particiilstly  in  note*  OM 
tliD  former  paH  of  this  Treatisa,  on  Dr.  Ddddriikie'b  l.eclures,  and  on  a  AmitMt, 
ooncemmfi  "  Pnideslinilion  to  (.ife,"  second  edition,  in  connietioii  with  whkl 
we  now  add.  (See  DoDoa.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  333,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  M«,  *«. 
JVWm.) — As  tho  basis  of  oiir  presvnt  dc""*"-*""""    — ■  >— ~"  •"'■'>•  ~ ' —  - 


AXIOMS. 

I.  No  rllecl  can  exist  without  un  adui[uale  a 
all  raasoninfra  and  all  inoUphyateal  evidence. 

8.  fiin  IS  an  eflbcl  and  has  a  causr.    <^)ri  iliii 
iiicana  and  all  n>ligious  prktciplea. 

3.  Ilie  otishi  of  muni  evil  cannot  t- 
iiotheaht  itscit:     i'lxcspl  wo  admit  thij<,   < 
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SECT.  XI. 

Of  a  sapposed  IncoiiBistence  between  tlieee  Prbwiples  and  God'fi 

moral  Character. 

The  things  which  have  been  already  observed,  may  be 
sufficient  to  answer  most  of  the  objections,  and  silence  the 

4.  There  is  no  positive  cause  but  what  is  ultimately  from  God.  If  otherwise^ 
something  positive  may  begin  to  bo  toUkmU  a  positive  cause ;  or,  somethinff  may 
exist  without  an  adequate  cause ;  which  is  the  same  as  an  efiect  to  exist  without 
a  cause,  contrary  to  the  first  axiom. 

5.  There  may  be  a  negative  metaphysical  cause,  where  there  is  no  decretive 
divine  operation  to  efiect  it.  Were  there  no  negative  metaphysical  causes,  such 
ideas  as  absence,  ignorance,  folly,  weakness,  and  the  like,  could  have  no  meta- 
physical effects,  contrary  to  universal  experience.  And  we  must  renounce  all 
id^  of  congniity  to  suppose  that  such  things  are  the  mere  eficcts  of  divine  de- 
cree and  operation. 

Having  premised  these  positions  as  axioms  not  to  be  disputed,  we  proceed 
to  make  a  tew  observations,  which,  though  equally  true,  may  not  be  equally  ob- 
vious. 

6.  The  origin  of  moral  evil  cannot  be  one  principle.  For  were  it  one,  it  must 
be  either  a  positive  or  negative  cause.  If  pon/toe,  it  would  be  ultimately  from 
God,  but  thiB  would  exclude  a  moral  a/lemoftre,  the  very  essence  of  moral  agency, 
and  consequently  be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  mord  evil.  But  if  a  ne' 
gative  cause,  it  must  ultimately  be  referred  to  the  prime  negative  cause,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  passive  power,  as  before  explained  ;  which  is  nothing  in- 
dependent of  positive  existence ;  and  consequently  can  have  no  efllect  but  in 
union  with  positive  existence. 

7.  It  remains,  then,  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  a  compound  of  two  causes 
at  least.  Yet  not  more  than  two ;  because,  as  we  shall  see,  these  are  sufficient, 
aad  more  would  be  superfluous  in  order  to  produce  the  eflect. 

8.  Now  the  question  remains,  What  are  these  compounded  principles?  Are 
they  two  positive  causes,  two  negatives,  or  one  of  each  ?  They  cannot  be  ttoa 
positive  causes ;  for  then  they  might  be  ultimately  reduced  to  oney  the  first  cause  ; 
as  before  proved,  gr.  4,  6.  Nor  can  they  be  two  negative  ones ;  for  ultimately 
there  is  but  one  cause  properly  negative.    Consequently, 

9.  The  first  entrance  ot  sin  into  the  worid,  or  the  true  and  precise  origin  of  moral 
evil,  may  be  found  in  two  causes  united :  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative. 
But  neither  of  which  is  morally  good  or  morally  evil ;  if  the  cause  were  morally 
good,  the  efibct  could  not  be  morally  bad  ;  and  if  morally  evil,  it  would  be  con- 
traiy  to  the  third  axiom,  and  to  common  sense.  These  two  causes  are,  first, 
lAberty,  a  c^use  natitraUy  good  ;  secondly,  passive  power,  a  cause  naturMy  evil. — 
And  these  twio  causes  are  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  moral  evil,  as  two 
parents  for  the  production  of  a  human  being  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

9.  Dr.  Clarki^  whose  brief  account  has  been  more  implicitly  admitted  than 
any  other,  says,  that  moral  evil  "  arises  wholly  from  the  abuse  of  IJberty ;  which 
God  gave  to  his  creatures  for  other  purposes,  and  which  it  was  reasonable  and  fit  to 
give  them  for  the  perfection  and  order  of  the  whole  creation,  only  they,  contrary 
to  God^s  intention  and  command,  have  abused  what  was  necessaiy  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole,  to  the  corruption  and  depravation  of  themselves."  This  extract 
from  Dr.  Clarks  (in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  p. 
113, 6th  edit.)  has  been  advanced  by  celebrated  writers,  as  "containing  all  that 
can  be  advanced  with  certainty"  on  the  subject.  But  surely  those  minds  must  be 
ouAy  satisfied  who  can  be  satisfied  with  such  evidence.  Dr.  Cla  r  ke  allows  and 
pnvet,  that  liberty  is  a  pvrfeetwn  rather  than  an  evil.    How  came  it  then  to  pro- 

©ill?     He  answers,  "  This  arises  wholly  from  theodu^e  of  liberty."    But 
\  m  the  cmut  of  this  ^eei  called  « the  abuse  <jf  lih/Tf  v  ?"    Thi«  in  iKrt  i?  the 
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moral  perfections  of  God,  as  exercised  in  his  government  of 
mankind.  The  consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necessity  as 
has  been  maintained,  with  the  fitness  and  reasonableness  of 

Hence,  when  the  prince  of  this  worid  camCi  he  found  nothing  in  him  ;  and 
hence  he  rose  to  the  greatest  height  of  glory,  having  *'  u  numo  ubovo  every 
name." 

14.  There  is  no  end  of  objections  and  cavils,  however  demonstrativo  the 
proof;  for  such  there  have  been  a^inst  all  the  tirst  principles  of  religion — the  bo 
mg  of  God — a  revelation  of  his  will  to  the  human  race — the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  &c.  ^^:c.  Some  may  say,  Why  should  sin  be  made  to  originate  in  those  two 
things,  hberty  and  passive  power  ?  We  answer,  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that 
all  metaphysical,  positive  and  negative,  causation,  in  reference  to  moral  evil,  is 
roducible  to  these  two  ;  and  therefore  thcjr  might  as  well  ask.  Why  one  and  one 
make  two,  jrather  than  any  other  number  7 

15.  O tilers  may  say.  Why  not  proceed  from  God  (done  7  They  might  as  well 
ask.  Why  is  not  the  sun  the  cause  of  darkness  ?  Love,  the  cause  of  enmity  '^ 
Wisdom,  the  cause  of  folly  7  Happiness,  the  cause  of  misery  7  Order,  the  cause 
of  confusion  7  But  the  rffecty  it  may  be  said,  is  the  same.  We  reply,  the  assig- 
nation of  a  cause^  whether  true  or  false,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  phenomrnu. 
It  would  be,  indeed,  a  strange  phenomenon,  hitherto  unknown,  and  unknowabhs 
lor  an  hypothesis,  however  demonstrable,  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  things  in  ques- 
tion. The  effects  are  the  same.  Very  true.  But  the  question  is  not  about  the  kf- 
FKCTS ;  the  enquiry  is  about  the  true  cause  of  those  eficcts,  in  opposition  to  falrto 
philosophy.  The  ^eet  of  moral  evil  is  misery,  or  deserved  sufienng.  Now  doeu 
it  make  no  dificrcncc,  in  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  whether  a  rational, 
immortal  being  suffer  deservedly  or  undeservedly  ?  To  sufier  for  moral  evil,  is  to 
sufler  deservedly ;  but  were  sin  and  suiTcring  from  God  alone,  or  the  eflcct  of  con- 
stituted laws,  this  could  not  be  the  case.  To  say,  that  this  partial  sufiering  may 
be  ultimately  counterbalanced  by  a  restoration,  is  begging  the  question,  that  there 
will  be  a  restoration.  And  if  there  were,  what  is  it  better  than  an  apology  for 
past  injustice  7  To  sufier  undeservedly,  is  to  suffer  unjustly ;  and  to  punish  at  all 
is  an  act  of  injustice,  if  undeserved,  as  well  as  to  punish  ror  ever. 

16.  It  may  be  again  asked,  What  advantage  is  there  in  fixing  on  this  origin 
of  moral  evil,  rather  than  another  7  We  reply  by  putting  another  Question.  Why 
should  wc'put  up  with  a  false  cause  assigned  for  any  thing  7  Surety,  phenomena 
more  interesting,  more  alarming  in  their  nature,  and  more  awful  in  their  conso- 
quences,  than  moral  evils,  cannot  arrest  human  observation.  And  it  would  be 
passing  strange  to  suppose,  that  the  ascertaining  of  their  true  cause  and  origin  is 
not  an  important  part  of  philosophy,  and  deserving  of  the  closest  investigation. 
What  can  be  more  dishonourable  to  the  moral  character  of  Deity,  than  to  make 
sin  originate  in  his  will  alone  /  Or,  if  this  be  its  origin,  how  preposterous  to  call 
it  moral  enl,  as  distinguished  from  natural  7  How  cruel  and  unjust,  beyond  pre- 
cedent, to  punish  it  ;  and  how  absurd  the  idea  oi  threatening  punishment  for  what 
was  irreversibly  appointed, 

17.  Some  may  say.  Why  may  we  not  be  satisfied  with  the  idea  o^permisMion  7 
If  properly  understood,  we  acknowledge  that  this  goes  a  considerable  way.  But 
we  suspect,  few  seem  acquainted  with  the  full  implication  of  the  terra.  QodpV' 
nui9.  True  ;  if  by  it  we  moan  he  does  iwl  Idnder,  The  free  agent  acts  amiss  when 
heianOt  hindered.  This  only  shews,  that  God  might  hinder  if  he  pleased  ;  bat  it 
assigns  no  cause  hy  the  agent  acts  amiss.  Permitting,  ox  not  hindering,  implirb 
a  cmiu  distinct  from  divine  causation.  And  the  question  returns,  whid  is  the 
csnse  of  sin  taking  place  when  not  hindered  7  In  vain  do  we  fix  on  chance,  or  a 
selMetermining  power  ;  these  explain  nothing,  and  in  fact  are  nothing,  as  our 
aathor  has  demomitrated  various  ways.  In  vain  do  we  say,  sin  arises  from  the 
•fciM  of  liberty.  For  the  question  recurs.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  abase  7  If 
this  be  not  ezplsiiied,  mAhing  is  efft^ted.  In  vain  shall  we  say.  It  proceeds  from 
the  canse  of  caosefl.  For  that  eaose  is  good  &nbf.  From  such  a  cause  only  good  can 
pfoccxed  ;  and  to  ascnb«  sin  to  thiscaa.ie  u  as  proper  as  to  sav  that  mond  evil  is  a 
gii^  ddskg^  aad  o«iflit  to  be  rewarded  rather  than  piimshed.  If  this  be  not  •  rt- 
prv/mUk  iM>d<e  '/  '•':A]itf*f  •*  tmW  t*f^-  »nd  nvA  *^\\,^  (\niy,  v.  tO.)  w#*  know  tto* 
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God's  eoniniiinds,  promises  and  ihrcntenings,  rewards  ami 
pUDJshmcnts,  has  been  particularly  considered.  The  cavils 
of  our  opponents,  as  though  our  doctrine  of  necessity  made 
God  the  author  of  sin,  have  been  answered  ;  and  also  their 
objections  against  these  principles,  us  inconsistent  with  God's 
sincerity,  in  liis  counsels,  inviiationg,  and  persuasions,  has  been 
already  obviated,  in  what  has  bcitn  observed  respecting  Ihe 
consistency!  of  what  Calvinisls  suppose,  concerning  the  secret 
and  revealed  will  of  God.  By  that  it  appears,  there  is  no 
repugnance  in  saiiposing  it  may  be  the  secret  will  of  God,  that 
his  ordination  and  permission  of  events  should  be  such,  that 
it  shall  be  a  certain  conseqiteuce,  that  a  tiling  never  will  come 
to  pass;  which  yet  it  is  man's  dirty  to  do,  and  so  God's  precep- 
tive will,  that  he  should  do ;  and  (his  is  the  same  thing  aa  to 
say,  God  may  sincerely  Gomniai>d  and  require  him  to  do  it. 
And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  may,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counselling,  inviting  ajid  usinf; 
persuasions  with  him  to  do  it.  Counsels  and  invitations  are 
manifestations  of  God's  preceptive  will,  or  of  what  God  loves, 
and  what  is  in  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  agreeable  to  his  heatl ; 
and  not  of  his  disposing  will,  and  what  he  chooses  as  a  part  ol' 
his  own  infinite  scheme  of  things.  It  has  been  particularly 
shewn.  Part  III.  Sect.  IV.  that  such  a  necessity  as  has  been 
maintained,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  propriety  and  fitness  of 
divine  commands;  and  for  (lie  same  reason,  not  inconsistent 
Avith  the  sincerity  ot'mvitations  and  couni^els,  in  the  Ctiroliniy 
at  the  end  of  that  Section.  Yea,  it  hath  been  shewn,  Part  1(1. 
Sect.  VII.  Corol.  1.  that  this  objection  of  vlnntnur'ts,  concerntn}; 
the  sincerity  and  use  of  divine  cihortalions,  invitations  aod 
counsels,  is  demonstrably  against  themselves. 

Notwithstanding.  1  would  further  observe,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  sincerity  of  connsels,  invitations  and 
persuasions  with  such  an  antecedent  known  fiscdnesa  of  nil 
event^i   as  has  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  scbctnc. 
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'sivo  power,  as  bifotc 

i  tiegatiim  metapliyaii .  .    . 

J  -)„^   juj  toiinPiusnlly  of  it- 


IS.  Those  wbu  mnouiKe  ti 
iLB  iDfluoQCD  on  tlic  minil  or  a  Ti 

nevortind  tho  truB,  philosDfhicE  ..    

■tmd  tufTorin^.  Ab  won  might  thpy  aacorlaLUi  IhitUi 

vUla  rejecting  tho  principle  of  frraiitalioii.  If  H  be  iilced.  W  iit  i*  Ui*  luik  «1 
connecUoD  betweoQ  thu  principle  siid  the  oveal  I  We  reply,  Etserituil  tniUi,  ttte 
riamo  truth  as  Goiiaecta»-|-9z=.|,  or  2—1=1. 

19.  Those  who  renounce  n  sovereign,  benevolent,  pliywokl.holyiunaeDc*  Ml 
ihe  mind  can  never  find  ilto  Imv,  philoeophictil  oriein  of  virtuo  uid  huUnen,  and 
eaiue4]u?nlly  hapgiineea. 

£0.  From  Ihe  preniiBCH  we  infer,  thai  the  highest  wiadani,  the  hcM  iaUfMI, 
and  (he  cmtlifit  honour  of  a  rationel  and  aceounlkbic  bnng,  U  to  employ  hia  Il> 
lierty,  and  til  ht<  powers,  in  the  wayof  abnolule  aufrmurien  tothe  diTinoM^i  I* 
■uprcmaii^fiini, fear  and  love,  lathe  infiniiv  tnajeily  «nd  ■el^iiiieii'  ei«it 
1 r  ri-_j  .  -_j:^',]|,  ,,,jj,j-  humbleanddiliscnl  etadmiea,  anwnlinit  •«  (Iw 
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as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  generality  of  ^rmtnton^,  which 
acknowledge  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God :  and  there- 
fore, it  would  be  unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection  against 
my  differing  from  thenu  The  main  seeming  difficulty  in  the 
case  is  this:  that  God,  in  counselling,  inviting  and  persuading, 
makes  a  shew  of  aiming  at,  seeking  and  using  endeavours  for 
the  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to  ;  whereas,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  intelligent  being  truly  to  seek,  or  use  endeiivours 
for  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same  time  knows,  most  perfectly, 
will  not  come  to  pass ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  he  makes 
the  obtaining  of  a  thing  his  end,  in  his  calls  and  counsels^  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  infaUibly  knows  will  not  be  obtained  by 
these  means.  Now,  if  God  knows  this,  in  the  utmost  certain- 
ty and  perfection,  the  way  by  which  he  comes  by  this  know- 
ledge makes  no  difference.  If  he  knows  it  is  by  the  necessity 
which  he  sees  in  things,  or  by  some  other  means  ;  it  alters  not 
the  case.  But  it  is  in  effect  allowed  by  Arminians  themselves, 
that  God^s  inviting  and  persuading  men  to  do  things,  which  he, 
at  the  same  time,  certainly  knows  will  not  be  done,  is  no  evi- 
dence of  insincerity ;  because  they  allow,  that  God  has  a  cer- 
tain foreknowledge  of  all  sinful  actions  and  omissions.  And  as 
this  is  implicitly  allowed  by  most  Arminiems^  so  all  that  pretend 
to  own  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  must  be  constrain- 
ed to  allow  it.  -  God  commanded  and  counselled  Pharaoh  to 
let  his  people  go,  and  used  arguments  and  persuasions  to  in- 
duce him  to  it ;  he  laid  before  him  arguments  taken  from  his 
infinite  greatness  and  almighty  power,  {Exod.  vii.  16.)  and 
forewarned  him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  refusal  from 
time  to  time;  (chap.  viii.  1,  2, 20,  21.  chap.  ix.  1, — 5.  13, — 17. 
and  X.  3,6.)  He  commanded  Moses^  and  the  elders  of  Israel^ 
to  go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  he  would  not  com- 
ply with  it.  (Exod.  iii.  18,  19.)  *^  And  thou  shalt  come,  thou 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall 
say  unto  him ;  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with 
us ;  and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days^  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  f  ^  and,  '*  I  am  sure,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you 
go.^^  So  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  evening  wherein  he  was  be- 
trayed, knew  that  Peter  would  shamefully  deny  him  before 
the  morning :  for  he  declares  it  to  him  with  asseverations,  to 
shew  the  certainty  of  it ;  and  tells  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them 
should  be  offended  because  of  him  that  night ;  {Matt.  xxvi.  31, 
— 35.  John  xiii.  38.  Luke  xxii.  31, — 34.  John  xvi.  32.)  And  yet 
it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  these  things ;  they  were  very  sinfiil 
things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  and  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  watch  and  pray  against ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  so 
from  the  counseh  and  persuasions  Christ  used  with  them,  at 


Ihat  very  lime,  so  to  do;  {Matt.  «vl  41.)  "Watch  uid 
pray,  ilint  ye  euter  jiot  into  temptation."  So  that  what- 
ever diEEvulty  there  can  be  in  t'lis  matter,  it  can  be  no  ob- 
jection against  any  principles  which  have  been  maintained 
ia  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Anninians ;  nor  does  it  any 
more  concern  me  to  remove  tlie  difficulty,  than  it  docs  them,  or 
indeed  all,  that  call  themselves  Clirislians,  and  acknowledge 
the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures.—  Nevertheless,  this  mat- 
ter may  possibly  (God  allowing)  be  more  particularly  and 
largely  considered  in  some  future  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of 
predi  si  in  at  ion.* 

But  I  would  here  observe,  that  however  tlie  defenders  of 
that  notion  of  liberty  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim  against 
the  doctrine  of  Calvinisis,  as  tending  to  bring  men  into  doubts 
concernmg  tile  itioral  perfections  of  God :  it  is  (AeiV  scheme, 
and  not  the  schente  of  Calvinists,  that  indeed  is  justly  charge- 
able with  this.  For  it  is  one  of  their  most  fundamental  points, 
that  a  freedom  of  will  consiatmg  in  self-determination,  without 
all  necessity,  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  that  such  a  determination  of  the  will,  without 
all  necessity,  must  be  in  all  intelligent  beuigs,  in  those  things, 
wherein  tliev  are  moral  agents,  oi  in  their  moral  acts  :  and  from 
this  it  will  follow,  that  God's  wdl  is  not  necessarily  determined, 
in  any  thing  he  drn^s,  as  a  vioral  agent,  or  in  any  of  his  acts 
that  are  of  a  moral  nature  :  So  that  in  all  things  wherein  he 
acts  holihj,  justly  and  truly.,  he  does  not  act  necessarily  ;  or 
liie  will  is  not  necessarily  determined  to  act  holily  andJusUy ; 
because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not  ho  a 
moral  agent  in  thus  acting:  his  will  would  be  attended  with 
necessity  ;  which,  they  say,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  ageacv : 
"  Ho  can  act  no  otherwise  ;  he  is  at  no  liberty  in  the  ufltiir ;  be 
is  determined  by  unavoidable  invincible  necessity  :  therefore 
such  agency  is  no  moral  agency  ;  yea,  no  agency  at  all,  pro- 
perly speaking  ;  n  necessary  agent  is  no  agent :  he  being  |iiu> 
sive,  and  subject  to  necessity,  what  lie  does  ia  no  act  of  his,  but 
an  elfeci  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any  act  of  his."  This  is  ogree- 
able  to  (heir  manner  of  arguing.  Now  (hen,  what  is  become 
of  all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perlVctions  of  God  T  How  can 
we  prove,  rh»t  God  certainly  will,  in  any  one  instiiiicn,  do  thai 
which  is  jusl  and  holy ;  seeing  his  will  is  determined  in  the 
matter  by  no  necesaiiv?  We  have  no  other  way  of  proving 
that  any  thins  lerimnty  will  he,  but  only  by  ihe  necesnily  at 
the  event.  Where  we  can  see  no  necessity,  but  that  the  thing 
may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we  are  unavoidably  lufl  at  a  loM. 

•  It  docB  not  >p|ioii  ihnl  ilio  aiilhur  did  anj  thing  mare  lomrdi  aKxmtrf^oA- 
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We  have  no  other  way  properly  and  truly  to  demonstrate  the 
moral  perfections  of  God,  but  the  way  that  Mr.  Chubb  proves 
them,  (p.  262,  261—263,  of  his  Tracts,)  viz.  that  God  must, 
necessarily,  perfectlv  know,  what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable 
in  itself,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  best  and  fittest  to  be 
done.  And,  as  this  is  most  eligible  in  itself,  he,  being  omnis- 
cient, must  see  it  to  be  so ;  and  being  both  omniscient  and 
self-sufficient,  cannot  have  any  temptation  to  reject  it;  and 
so  must  necessarily  will  that  which  is  best.  And  thus,  by 
this  necessity  of  the  determination  of  God^s  will  to  what 
is  good  and  best,  we  demonstrably  establish  God^s  moral  char- 
acter. 

CoroL  From  what  has  been  observed,  it  appears,  that  most 
of  the  arguments  fi'om  scripture  which  Arminians  make  use 
of  to  support  their  scheme,  are  no  other  than  begging  the  ques- 
tion. For  in  these  they  determine  in  the  first  place,  that  with- 
out such  a  fi'eedom  of  will  as  they  hold,  men  cannot  be  proper 
moral  agents,  nor  the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  persuasion, 
invitation,  promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  and 
punishments ;  and  that  without  such  fi^eedom  it  is  to  no  purpose 
for  men  to  take  any  care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavours  or 
means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  sin,  or  becoming  holy,  escap- 
ing punishment,  or  obtaining  happiness  :  and  having  supposed 
these  things,  which  are  grand  things  in  question  in  the  debate, 
then  they  heap  up  scriptures,  containing  commands,  counsels, 
calls,  warnings,  persuasions,  expostulations,  promises  and  threat- 
enings ;  as  doubtless  they  may  find  enough  such  ;  (the  bible 
being  confessedly  full  of  them,  fi'om  the  beginning  to  the  end) 
and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  scripture  is  on  their  side,  how 
many  more  texts  there  are  that  evidently  favour  their  scheme, 
than  such  as  seem  to  favour  the  contrary.  But  let  them  first 
make  manifest  the  things  in  question,  which  they  suppose  and 
take  for  granted,  and  shew  them  to  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves ;  and  produce  clear  evidence  of  their  truth ;  and  they 
have  gained  their  point,  as  all  will  confess,  without  bringing  one 
scripture.  For  none  denies,  that  there  are  commands,  counsels, 
promises,  threatenings,  &c.  in  the  bible.  But  unless  they  do 
these  things,  their  multiplying  such  texts  of  scripture  is  insigni- 
ficant and  vain. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  such  scriptures  as  they 
bring,  are  really  against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  ours,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  use  of  motives  and  persuasives,  or  any  moral 
means  whatsoever,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  or 
abstaining  fi-om  wickedness.  Their  principles,  and  not  ours, 
*  are  repugnant  to  moral  agency,  and  inconsistent  with  moral 
government,  with  law  or  precept,  with  the  nature  of  virtue  or 
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If  Mf  ttkiei  ap'ma  «lM(ha»  ben 
•Hl^lo  Atkmmi  fiatm  man  am  «fau« 
panm  eaa  be  fwe*.  mSemm  be.  tbM  i 
Ml«aoclfiM«rM«»Miy«bKblhe;Hi1MHrlBbclte  *b>. 
Bat  tf  «  be  M,  I  «■  |iiiwili«l  Ae  Ai  mi  II  bm  look 
MM  it  jHl  Um  ibor  auiioB  oT  I 
AaiU  b«  dwrnd  wilb  a  teodencr  lo 
Of  aiibrawd.  who  b»re  heid  BKh  miiaJiiM.  Tbe  Am* 
pbiawipbcii,  wboa  ihe  CabHutt  are  rhai^trf  wiibie^«e^ 
with,  were  no  Atbrnti,  bat  tbe  pealew  Thtiw.  and  ■earaal 
ika  to  CfarMtiaaa  in  tfaeir  opinkiaB  ooDCaning  tbe  aatj  aad 
the  peffectMos  of  tbe  Godbead,  of  all  tbe  bealhes  phihMO* 
phen.  And  Bpiatna,  tbat  cbef  &tber  of  Ithmm.  awinlaia- 
cd  no  Micfa  doeirine  of  aecenritj,  boi 
lamer  of  cooiingenee. 

The  doctrine  of  necesntr,  which  siqipaaea  a 
neelioo  of  all  eveota,  on  sonie  antecedent  gnauM]  and  maoa 
of  ibetr  eSKlencc,  U  the  only  medium  we  ba*e  to  prove  the 
being  of  God.  And  tbe  contran'  doctrine  of  contingcaca, 
even  ai  muintained  by  Arminiatu  (which  certainly  impneaor 
inferi,  tliat  events  may  come  into  exkieoce,  or  begin  lo  be, 
without  dependence  on  any  thing  i^n^going,  as  their  catnci 
ground  or  reacon)  lakes  away  all  ptoor  of  ttte  being  of  God; 
which  proof  is  niunmanly  eipreased  by  the  apoeiie,  in  Hob.  i. 
30.  And  lliii  i>  »  lunrlency  to  Atheitm  with  a  mtness  So  tlwt, 
indeed,  ii  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminiant,  and  not  nf  the  Calvm- 
iMt.  that  ia  justly  charged  with  a  tendency  toAiheism;  il  being 
bailt  on  a  roundation  that  i»  the  utter  aubversMin  of  ovcrv  de- 
RionBlrative  argument  for  the  proof  of  a  Deity;  as  has^teeii 
rfiown,  Part  II.  Sect.  ill. 

And  wliiircBB  il  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Calvtaiuic 
doctrine  of  iiecesMity  saps  the  fViiindalions  of  all  religion  and 
virtue,  and  tendo  lo  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  practice  : 
thii  ohjeclinn  in  built  on  iho  prclcncc,  that  our  doctrine  roo- 
dors  vain  all  means  and  ondcavoure,  in  order  lo  be  virtunof 
and  religious.  Which  pretence  has  been  already  particolafly 
cnmidered  in  tho  tiflh  Section  of  this  Part ;  where  it  baa  been 
demonstrated,  ihdt  this  doctrine  has  no  such  Imde-ncr; 
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that  such  a  tendency  is  truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contra?]^ 
doctrine :  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingence  which  their 
doctrine  implies  in  its  certain  consequences,  overthrows  all 
connection  in  every  degree,  between  endeavour  and  event, 
means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things,  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  belong  to  the  Arminum  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  con- 
sequences of  it,  be  considered,  there  will  appear  just  reason 
to  suppose,  that  it  is  that  which  must  rather  tend  to  licentious- 
ness. Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which  men 
find  to  be  natural ;  because,  in  such  inclinations,  they  are  not 
self-determined,  as  such  inclinations  are  not  owing  to  any 
chbice  or  determination  of  their  own  wills.  Which  leads  men 
wholly  to  justify  themselves  in  all  their  wicked  actions,  so  far  a^ 
natural  inclination  has  had  a  hand  in  determining  their  wills  to 
the  commission  of  them.  Yea,  these  notions,  which  suppose 
moral  necessity  and  inabilitv  to  be  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
moral  obligation,  will  directly  lead  men  to  justify  the  vilest  acts 
and  practices,  from  the  strength  of  their  wicked  inclinations 
of  all  sorts ;  strong  inclinations  inducing  a  moral  necessity ; 
vea,  to  excuse  every  degree  of  evil  inclmation,  so  far  as  this 
has  evidently  prevailed,  and  been  the  thing  which  has  deter- 
mined their  wills :  because,  so  far  as  antecedent  inclination  de« 
termined  the  will,  so  far  the  will  was  without  liberty  of  indif- 
ference and  self-determination.  Which,  at  last,  will  come  to 
this,  that  men  will  justify  themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they 
commit.  It  has  been  observed  already,  that  this  scheme  of 
things  exceedingly  diminishes  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  greatest  and  smallest  offences  ;*  and  if  it 
be  pursued  in  its  real  consequences,  it  leaves  room  for  no  such 
thins  as  either  virtue  or  vice,  blame  or  praise,  in  the  world. 
VAnd  again,  how  naturally  does  this  notion  of  the  sovereign 
self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  all  things  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious, and  whatsoever  deserves  either  reward  or  punishment^ 
tend  to  encourage  men  to  put  off  the  work  of  religion  and  vhr- 
tue,  and  turning  from  sin  to  God  ;  since  they  have  a  sovereign 
power  to  determine  themselves,  just  when  they  please ;  or  if  not, 
they  are  iidiolly  excusable  in  going  on  in  sin,  because  of  their 
inaoility  to  do  anv  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of 
necessity  to  licentiousness  appears,  by  the  improvement  man^ 
at  this  day  actually  make  of  it,  to  justify  themselves  in  theu* 
dissolute  courses ;  I  will  not  deny  that  some  men  do  unrea- 
sonably abuse  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  things 

*  Pmrt  ni.  Sect.  VI. 

t  Put  UI.  Sect.  VI.    Ibid.  Sect.  VII.    Part  IV.  Sect.  I.    Part  III.  Sect  III. 
Corol,  1.  after  the  first  head. 
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which  are  tiue  and  excellent  in  their  own  nature;  but  I  deny, 
that  this  proves  the  doctrine  itself  has  anj'  tendency  to  licen- 
tiousness. I  think  the  tendency  of  doctrines,  by  what  now 
appears  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may  much 
more  justly  be  argued  from  the  general  effect  which  has  been 
seen  to  attend  the  prevailing  of  the  principles  of  ArmiiiioHS. 
and  the  contrary  principles;  as  both  have  had  their  turn  of 
general  prevalence  in  our  nation,  if  it  be  indeed,  as  is  pre- 
tended, that  Calvmutic  doctrines  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  religion  and  morality,  and  enervate  and  disannul  all 
rational  motives  to  holy  and  virtuous  practice ;  and  that  the 
contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements  to  virtue  and  goudncss 
their  proper  force,  and  exhibit  religion  in  a  rational  li^t,  lend- 
ing to  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  cntorce  it 
in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  their  natural  notions  of  thin^: 
I  say,  if  it  be  thus,  it  is  remarkable,  that  virtue  and  religious 
practice  should  prevail  most,  when  the  former  doctrines,  so  in- 
consistent with  it,  prevailed  almost  universally  :  and  tliat  ever 
since  the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of 
so  proper  and  excellent  a  tendency  to  promote  it,  have  been 
gradually  prevailing,  vice,  profaneneaa,  luxury  and  wickedness 
of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  of  every  kind  of 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  conversation,  should  proportiona- 
bly  prevail ;  and  that  these  things  thouM  thus  accompany  one 
another,  and  rise  and  prevail  one  widi  another,  now  for  a  whole 
«ge  together!  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  happy  remedy  rdis- 
covered  by  the  free  enquiries,  and  superior  sense  and  wisaunt 
of  this  age)  against  the  pernicious  effecla  of  Calvinifm,  so  in- 
consistent with  religion,  and  tending  so  much  to  baniEh  all 
virtue  from  the  earth,  should,  on  so  long  a  trial,  be  atlvoded 
with  no  good  effect ;  but  that  the  consequence  should  be  the 
reverse  of  amendment ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  riMnodM 
takes  place,  and  is  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  shoulci 
prevail ;  and  the  very  same  dismal  effect  take  place,  to  the 
Highest  degree,  which  Ctdmnistic  doctrines  are  supposed  to 
have  so  great  a  tendency  to  ;  even  the  banishing  of  rcligton 
and  virtue,  and  the  prevailing  of  unbounded  licentiouaacM  of 
manners !  If  these  things  are  truly  so,  tliey  are  very  lomukft- 
ble,  and  matter  of  very  curious  speculation. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Reasonings  by  which  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  is  supposed^  that  it  is  metaphysical  and 
abstruse. 

It  has  often  been  objected  against  the  defenders  of  Cah 
vinistic  principles,  that  in  their  reasonings  they  run  into  nice 
scholastic  distinctions,  and  abstruse  metaphysical  subtilties, 
and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  after  the  former  manner,  it  may  be  alledged  against 
the  Reasoning  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  confute  the 
Anninian  scheme  of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  that  it  is  very 
abstracted  and  metaphysical.  Concerning  this,  I  would  observe 
the  following  things : 

1.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning,  that  it  is  metaphysical^  or  may  properly  be  reduced 
to  the  science  of  metaphysics^  it  is  a  very  impertinent  objec- 
tion ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthy  of  any  dispute  or 
controversy.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivolous  to 
enquire  what  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  lan- 
guage it  is  delivered  in  :  and  for  a  man  to  go  about  to  confute 
the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  by  telUng  him,  his  arguments 
are  metaphysical^  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him,  his  argu- 
ments could  not  be  substantial,  because  they  were  written 
in  French  or  Latin.  The  question  is  not,  whether  what  is  said 
be  metaphysics,  physics,  logic,  or  mathematics,  Latin^  French^ 
English^  or  Mohawk  ?  But  whether  the  Reasoning  be  good, 
and  the  arguments  truly  conclusive  ?  The  foregoing  arguments 
are  no  more  metaphysical,  than  those  which  we  use  against  the 
Papists,  to  disprove  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  alledg- 
ing  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  corporeal  identity,  that 
it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  by 
metaphysical  arguments  only  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  the  ra- 
tional soul  is  not  corporeal,  that  lead  or  sand  cannot  think ;  that 
thoughts  are  not  square  or  round,  or  do  not  weigh,  a  pound. 
The  arguments  by  which  we  prove  the  being  of  God,  if  handled 
closely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  shew  their  clear  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  must  be  metaphysically  treated.  It  is  by  meta- 
physics only  that  we  can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  limited 
to  a  place,  or  is  not  mutable  ;  that  he  is  not  ignorant,  or  forget- 
ful ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  he,  or  be  unjust ;  and  that 
there  is  one  God  only,  and  not  hundreds  or  thousands.  And, 
indeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any  thing,  ex- 
cepting mathematical  truths,  but  by  metaphysics.  We  can 
have  no  proof  that  is  properly   demonstrative  of  any   one 
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proposition,  relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  his  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  him,  the 
nature  of  bodies  or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  soula,  or 
any  of  the  great  truths  of  morality  and  natural  rebgion,  but 
what  is  metaphyiical.  I  am  willing  my  arguments  should  be 
brought  to  the  lest  of  the  strictest  and  justest  reason,  and 
thai  a  clear,  distinct,  and  determinate  meaning  of  the  terms 
I  use,  should  be  insisted  on ;  but  lei  not  the  whole  be  re- 
jected, us  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet  me- 
taphysical. 

II.  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of,  be  Ju 
some  sense  metaphysical,  it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  il 
must  need  be  abstruse,  unintelligible,  and  akin  to  the  jargoji 
of  the  schools.  I  humbly  conceive  the  foregoing  reasoning, 
at  least  to  those  things  which  are  most  materia]  £?longing  to 
it,  depends  on  no  abstruse  defiiiitions,  or  distinctions,  or  tertna 
without  a  meaning,  or  of  very  ambiguous  and  undetcrm'm<;d 
signification,  or  any  points  of  sucli  abstraction  and  eubtiily,  aa 
lends  to  involve  the  attentive  understanding  in  clouds  and 
darkness.  There  is  no  high  degree  of  refinement  and  ab- 
slmse  speculation  in  determining  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is, 
and  ED  cannot  be  the  cause  o7  itself;  or  lliat  the  fu^t  act 
of  free  choice,  has  not  another  act  of  free  choice  going  bfr 
fore  that  to  excite  or  direct  it ;  or  in  determining  that  no 
choice  is  made  while  the  mind  remains  in  a  etale  of  absolulo 

, UKlifl'crence  \    that  preference  and  equilibrium  never  co-enist  ; 

and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  in  a  state  of  libetly,  con- 
sisting in  indilTerencc :  and  that  so  far  as  the  will  is  deter> 
mined  by  motives,  exhibiting  and  operating  previous  to  tite 
acl  of  tJm  will,  so  far  it  is  not  determined  by  the  act  of  the 
will  itself;  thai  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which  b*>lbre  was  not, 
without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason,  why 
il  tlien  begins  to  be  ;  that  effects  depend  on  tlieir  causes,  ana 
are  connected  wilh  tliem  ;  llial  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor 
sin  the  better,  for  the  Mticngth  of  inclination,  with  wliich  il  is 
practised,  and  the  difficulty  which  thence  arisen  of  doing  oilier* 
wise  i  that  when  it  is  already  infallibly  known  that  iho  thing 
will  be,  it  is  not  contingent  whether  it  will  ever  be  or  no ;  or 
that  it  can  be  truly  stud,  nolwitlistanding,  ihat  it  is  not  neces- 
sary it  shouiii  be,  but  it  either  miiy  be,  or  may  not  be.  And  iho 
like  might  be  observed  of  many  other  things  which  belong  to 
the  foregoing  reasoning. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  il,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning 
IS  nothing  but  mere  nictaphysicul  sophistry  :  and  that  il  ta\u\ 
be  80,  tiiat  l!ie  seeming  force  of  the  argumenis  all  dcponda 
en  some  fallacy,  and  while  that  is  liid  in  the  obscurity,  which 
alway>  attends  a  great  degree  of  meluphysiicai  abstraction  and 
r«fiiiemenl ;  and  shall  be  ready  to  say,  "  Here  is  indeed  ton 
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thing  tends  to  confound  the  mind,  but  not  to  satisfy  it :  for 
who  can  ever  be  truly  satisfied  in  it,  that  men  are  fitly  blamed 
or  commended,  punished  or  rewarded  for  those  volitions 
which  are  not  from  themselves,  and  of  whose  existence  they 
are  not  the  causes.  Men  may  refine,  as  much  as  they  please, 
and  advance  the  abstract  notions,  and  make  out  a  thousand 
seeming  contradictions,  to  puzzle  our  understandings ;  yet 
there  cun  be  no  satisfaction  in  such  doctrine  as  this  :  the  na- 
tural sense  of  the  mind  of  man  will  always  resist  it.*  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  if  he  has  capacity,  and 
humility,  and  calmness  of  spirit  sufficient,  impartially  and 
thoroughly  to  examine  himself^  will  find  that  he  knows  not 
really  what  he  would  be  at ;  and  indeed,  his  difficulty  is  no- 
thing but  a  mere  prejudice,  from  an  inadvertent  customary 

*  A  certain  noted  author  of  the  present  age  says,  the  arguments  for  necesH" 
tu  are  nothing  but  quUtbling,  or  logomachy ^  using  toorda  without  a  meaningy  or  begging 
the  question. — 1  do  not  know  what  kind  of  necessity  any  authors  to  whom  he  may 
have  reference,  are  advocates  for;  or  whether  they  have  managed  their  arguments 
well  or  ill.  As  to  the  arguments  1  have  made  use  ot,  if  they  are  quibbles  they  may 
be  shewn  to  be  so  :  such  knots  are  capable  of  bein^  untied,  and  the  trick  and 
cheat  may  be  detected  and  plainly  laid  open.  If  this  be  fairly  done,  with  respect 
to  the  grounds  and  reasons  I  have  relied  upon,  I  shall  have  just  occasion,  for  the 
future,  to  be  silent,  if  not  to  be  ashamed  of  m^  argumentations.  1  am  willing  my 
proofs  should  be  thoroughly  examined  ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  but  begging  the 
question,  or  mere  lo^oinachy,  or  dispute  of  words,  let  it  be  made  manifest,  and 
shewn  how  the  seeinmg  strength  of  the  argument  depends  on  my  using  words  wUh^ 
out  a  meaning,  or  arises  from  the  ambigiiity  of  terms,  or  my  making  use  of  words 
in  an  indeterminate  and  unsteady  manner ;  and  that  the  weight  of  my  reasons 
rest  mainly  on  such  a  foundation :  and  then  I  shall  either  be  ready  to  retract  what 
I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has  done  the  kind  part,  or  shall  be  justly  ex- 
posed for  my  obstinacy. 

The  same  author  is  abundant  in  appealing,  in  this  afiair,  from  what  he  calls 
logomachy  and  sophistryy  to  experience, — A  person  can  experience  only  what  passes 
in  his  own  mind.  But  yet,  as  wo  may  well  suppose,  that  all  men  have  the  same 
human  faculties  ;  so  a  man  may  well  a,rgae  from  his  own  experience  to  that  of 
others,  in  things  that  shew  the  nature  oAhese  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  their 
operation.  But  then  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  alledffo  his  experience  as  another. 
As  to  my  own  experience,  I  find,  that  in  innumerable  things  I  can  do  as  I  will ; 
that  the  motions  of  my  body,  in  many  respects,  instantaneously  follow  the  acts  of 
my  will  concerning  those  motions  ;  and  that  my  will  has  some  command  of  my 
thoughts  ;  and  that  the  acts  of  my  will  are  my  own,  i .  e,  that  they  are  acts  of  my 
will,  the  volitions  of  my  own  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  what  1  will,  I  will ; 
which,  I  presume,  is  the  sum  of  what  others  experience  in  this  aflair  But  as  to 
finding,  by  experience,  that  my  wil'  is  originally  determined  by  itself ;  or  that,  my 
will  first  choosing  what  volition  there  shall  be,  the  chosen  volition  accordingly 
follows ;  and  that  this  is  the  first  rise  of  the  determination  of  my  will  in  any  affair; 
or  that  any  volition  arises  in  my  mind  contingently ;  I  declare,  I  know  nothing  in 
myself,  by  experience,  of  this  nature ,  and  nothing  that  ever  I  experienced,  carries 
the  least  appearance  or  shadow  of  any  such  thing,  or  gives  me  any  more  reason  to 
suppose  or  suspect  any  such  thin^,  than  to  suppose  that  my  volitions  existed  twen- 
ty years  before  they  existed.  It  is  true,  I  find  myself  possessed  of  my  volitions 
before  I  can  sec  the  efiectual  power  of  any  cause  to  produce  thein,  for  the  power 
and  efiicacy  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  effect,  and  this,  for  ought  I  know, 
may  make  some  imagine  that  volition  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  produces  itself  But 
I  luve  no  more  reason  from  hence  to  determine  any  such  thing,  than  I  have  to  de- 
termine that  I  gave  myself  my  own  being,  or  that  I  came  into  being  accidentaUy 
without  a  cause,  because  1  m'st  found  myself  possessed  of  being  before  I  had 
knowledge  of  a  cause  of  my  being. 
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use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  clearly  underatood,  nor 
carefully  reflected  upon.  Lei  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he; 
as  candour  and  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at 
je  trouble  of  close  attention  in  the  atfair. — He  would  have  a 
man's  volition  be  from  himself.  Let  it  be  from  Aim kc//*  most 
primarily  and  originally  of  any  way  conceivable  ;  that  is,  from 
his  own  choice  ;  how  will  that  help  the  matter  as  to  his  being 
justly  blamed  or  praised,  unlesii  Ibat  clioice  itself  be  blame- 
worthy or  praiseworthy  ?  And  how  is  the  choice  itaelf  (an  ill 
choice,  for  inatuiice)  blanieworlhy  according  to  these  princi- 
ples, unless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  aume  manner ; 
that  is,  from  his  own  ciioicu?  But  the  original  and  flrst  de- 
termining choice  in  the  atfair  is  not  from  his  choice :  his  choice 
is  not  the  cause  of  it.  And  if  it  be  from  himself  some  other 
way,  and  not  from  his  choice,  surely  that  will  not  help  the 
matter.  If  it  be  not  from  himself  of  choice,  then  it  is  not 
from  himself  voluntarily :  and  If  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  (o 
blame,  tlien  if  it  were  not  from  himself  at  all.  It  is  vanity  to 
pretend  it  is  a  suQicienI  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  metaphysical  retinument  and  subtilit},  and  so  attended 
with  obscurity  and  uncertainly. 

If  it  be  the  natural  seiiseof  our  minds  that  what  is  blame- 
Worthy  in  a  man  must  be  from  himself,  then  it  doubtless  is 
also,  that  it  must  be  from  something  bad  in  himself,  a  bad 
koice,  or  had  digposition.  But  then  our  natural  si>nse  is,  that 
— Jlis  bad  choice  or  chsposition  is  evil  in  ittrlf,  and  the  man 
blameworthy  for  it  on  itn  own  account,  without  taking  into  our 
notion  of  its  blameworthiness,  another  bad  choice,  or  disposi- 
tion going  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises  :  for  that  it  is 
ridiculous  absurdity,  running  us  into  an  immediate  contradic- 
tion, which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthiness  has  nothing 
to  do  with,  and  never  comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  supposed 
in  the  Judgment  we  naturally  make  of  the  affair.  As  was 
demonstrated  before,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral 
evil  of  volitions  and  dispositions  in  the  cause  of  them,  but  the 
nature  of  them.  An  evil  thing  being  from  a  man,  or  irom 
something  antecedent  in  him,  is  not  cssenlial  to  the  original 
notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness :  but  it  is  its  being  tbe 
choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing  be 
frwn  us,  and  not  from  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of' 
blame  wort  hine^^B  or  ill  desert,  according  to  our  natural  sense. — 
When  a  thing  is  from  u  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  fr<Hn  his 
will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  will  is  in  it: 
so  far  as  the  will  isiA  if,  blame  is  in  if,  and  no  further.  Neither 
do  we  go  any  further  in  our  notion  of  blame  to  enquire  whether 
the  bod  will  be  from  a  bad  will :  there  is  no  consideration  of 
the  original  of  that  bad  will ;  because,  according  to  our  natu- 
ral apprehension,  blame  originally  contiits  in  it.     Therefcne  a 
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thing  being  Jrom  a  man,  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  the 
notion  of  blame  or  ill  desert.  Because  those  things,  in  our 
external  actions,  are  most  properly  said  to  be^rom  us,  which 
are  from  our  choice ;  and  no  other  external  actions,  but  those 
that  are  from  us  in  this  sense,  have  the  nature  of  blame  ;  and 
they  indeed,  not  so  properly  because  they  are  from  us,  as  be- 
cause we  are  in  them,  i.  e.  our  wills  arc  in  them  ;  not  so  much 
because  they  are  from  some  property  of  ours,  as  because  they 
are  our  properties. 

However,  all  those  external  actions  being  truly  ^rom  us, 
as  their  cause  ;  and  we  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to  speak  of  men^s  actions  and 
conduct  which  we  see,  and  which  affect  human  society,  as  de- 
serving ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise  ;  hence  it  is 
come  to  pass,  that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all 
their  measures  of  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame,  from  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  above  these  overt  acts  of  men ;  to 
the  running  of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dread- 
ful confusion.     And,  therefore,  1  observe, 

III.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  (whatever  may  be  pre- 
tended) that  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  main- 
tained, depends  on  certain  abstruse,  unintelligible,  metaphysi- 
cal terms  and  notions  ;  and  that  the  Arniinian  scheme,  without 
needing  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported 
by  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense ;  that  the  very  reverse 
is  most  certainly  true,  and  that  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  fact, 
that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded  things  with  meta- 
physical, unintelligible  notions  and  phrases,  and  have  drawn 
them  from  the  light  of  plain  truth  into  the  gross  darkness  of 
abstruse  metaphysical  propositions,  and  words  without  a 
meaning.  Their  pretended  demonstrations  depend  very  much 
on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  self-determi- 
nation  and  sovereignty  of  the  will ;  and  the  metaphysical  sense 
they  put  on  such  terms  as  necessity,  contingency,  action,  agency, 
&c.  quite  diverse  from  their  meaning  as  used  in  common 
speech ;  and  which,  as  they  use  them,  are  without  any  con- 
sistent meaning,  or  any  manner  of  distinct  consistent  ideas ; 
as  far  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms  and  perplexed 
phrases  of  the  peripatetic  philosophers,  or  the  most  unintelli- 
gible jargon  of  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of  the  wildest  fana- 
tics. Yea,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  these  metaphysical  terms, 
on  which  they  build  so  much,  are  what  they  use  without  know- 
ing what  they  mean  themselves ;  they  are  pure  metaphysical 
sounds,  without  any  ideas  whatsoever  in  their  minds  to  answer 
them  ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  there  can- 
not be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expres- 
sions, as  they  pretend  to  explain  them ;  because  their  ex- 
planations destroy  themselves.      No  such  notions  as   imply 
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aelf-contradiclioii.  ami  self- abo Hi  ion  (ind  this  a  great  many 
ways,  can  subsist  in  the  mind  ;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  r 
whole  which  U  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  solid  extension 
without  dimensions,  ur  ot*  an  effect  which  is  before  its  cause. — 
Arminians  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of  art,  and  in  their 
metaphysical  meaning,  to  advance  and  establish  those  things 
whicli  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  a  high  degree.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  plain  vulgar  notion  of  hberty,  which  all  man- 
kind, in  every  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  ages, 
have ;  consisting  in  opportunity  to  do  as  one  pleases ;  Uiey 
have  mtrmluced  a  new  strange  liberty,  consisting  in  indiffe- 
rence, contingence,  and  self-determination ;  by  which  they 
involve  themselves  and  oihers  in  great  obscurity,  and  mani- 
fold gross  inconsistence.  So,  instead  of  placing  virfuo  and 
vice,  as  common  sense  places  them  very  much,  in  fixed  biag 
and  inclination,  and  greater  virtue  and  vice  in  stronger  and 
more  established  inclination  ;  these,  through  their  refinings 
and  abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  liberty  consisting  in  indine- 
rence,  to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice,  So  they  have 
reasoned  themselves,  not  by  metaphysical  distinctions,  but 
metaphysical  confusion,  into  many  principles  about  moral 
agency,  blame,  praise,  reward,  and  punishment,  which  are, 
as  has  been  shewn,  exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  ;  and  perhaps  to  their  own  sense,  which  govcrris 
them  in  common  life. 


The  CoHchsion. 

Whether  the  things  which  have  been  alledged,  arc  fit- 
ble  to  any  tolerable  answer  in  the  way  o(  calm,  inlellifible 
and  strict  reasoning,  1  must  leave  others  to  Judge  :  )>ut  7  a.n 
sensible  they  are  liable  to  one  sort  of  answer.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  some,  who  value  themselves  on  the  supposed  ra- 
tional and  generous  principles  of  the  modem  fnshionablo  di- 
vinity, will  liave  tlieir  indignation  and  disdain  raised  nt  tile 
light  of  this  discourse,  and  on  perceiving  what  ihinjfs  nt 
pretended  to  be  nroved  in  it.  And  if  they  think  it  wiirthy  of 
being  read,  nr  ot  so  much  notice  as  to  say  much  aboal  h, 
they  may  probably  renew  the  usual  exclanialions,  with  tMh 
lionat  vehemence  nnd  contempt,  about  ihe/ofc  o/thr  Aeathen, 
Hobbbk'  Ni'i-is^iiiu,  and  making  men  tnrrr  machift-t ;  accu* 
mulaiina  the  terrible  epithctH  offrUal,  uiifmxtraitlr,  inn'tfaftle, 
irrcsit/ihle,  &c.  and  It  may  be,  willi  addition  of   ftorrid  and 
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hkuphemous  ;  and  perhaps  much  skill  may  be  used  to  set  forth 
things  which  have  been  said,  in  colours  which  shall  be  shock- 
ing to  the  imaginations,  and  moving  to  the  passions  of  those, 
who  have  either  too  little  capacity  or  too  much  confidence  of 
the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  and  contempt  of  the  contra- 
ry, to  try  the  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect  exami- 
nation.* Or  difficulties  may  be  stated  and  insisted  on,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  controversy  ;  because,  let  them  be  more 
or  less  real,  and  hard  to  be  resolved,  they  are  not  what  are 
owing  to  any  thing  distinguishing  of  this  scheme  fi'om  that 
of  the  Arminians^  and  would  not  be  removed  nor  diminished 
by  renouncing  the  former,  and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  some 
particular  things  may  be  picked  out  which  they  may  think  will 
sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the  generality  ;  and  these  may 
be  glossed  and  descanted  on  with  tart  and  contemptuous  words ; 
and  from  thence,  the  whole  discourse  may  be  treated  with  tri- 
umph and  insult 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  decision  of  riiost  of  the  points 
in  controversy  between  Cdhnnists  and  Arminians^  depends 
on  the  determination  of  this  grand  article  concerning  the  Free- 
dom of  the  WHl  requisite  to  moral  agency  ;  and  that  by  clear- 
ing and  establishing  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  this  point,  the 
chief  arguments  are  obviated  by  which  Arminian  doctrines 
in  general  are  supported,  and  the  contrary  doctrines  demon- 
stratively confii-med.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest,  that  God^s 
moral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels* 
calls,  warnings,  expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards 
and  punishments,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  determining  dispo- 
sal  of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the  universe,  in 
his  Providence;  either  by  positive  efficiency  or  permission. 
Indeed  such  an  tmiversal  determining  Providence^  mfers  some 
kind  of  necessity  of  all  events,  such  a  necessity  as  implies  an 
infallible  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity  of  the  event: 
but  no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelli- 
gent  agents,  is  needful  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity; 

*  A  writer  of  the  present  age,  whom  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to 
mention,  speaks  once  and  again  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  JfeeatUy  as 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  pkUoaophers.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  re- 
spect to  any  particular  notion  of  necessity  that  some  mav  have  maintained ;  and,  if 
80,  what  doctrine  of  necessity  it  is  that  he  means.  Whether  I  am  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  philosopher  or  not  would  he  a  question  litUe  to  the  present  purposo. 
If  any,  and  ever  so  many,  should  deny  it,  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  en- 
ter into  a  dispute  on  that  question :  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  might  enect  some 
better  answer  should  be  given  to  the  arguments  brou||ht  for  the  truth  of  the  doe- 
trine  I  m^nfiin ;  and  I  might  further  reasonably  desire,  that  it  might  be  conader^ 
ed  whether  it  does  not  become  those  vdio  leindjf  worthy  mC  (he  name  of  philoso- 
phers to  be  sensible  that  there  is  a  difierence  between  orgiMMfU  and  eontesipf ;  yM, 
and  a  <iiffiTO!M?i*  between  the  contemptibleness  of  the  jMrsm  that  argiiee  and  the 
ineooGfaMBVWMis  of  the  argumenU  he  oArs. 
VOL,  II.  SW 
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which  does  as  much  asccrtam  the  Tuturity  oF  the  event,  asan)* 
other  necessity.  But,  as  has  been  clem onetra ted,  such  a  neces- 
sity is  not  at  all  repugnant  to  mora)  agency,  and  a  reasonable 
use  of  commands,  calls,  rewards,  punishments,  &c.  Yea,  not 
only  are  objccLions  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  uai- 
versal  determining  Providence,  removed  by  what  has  been  eaid, 
but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is  demonstrated.  As  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  futurity  of  all  future  events  is  es- 
tablished by  previous  necessity,  either  natural  or  moral;  so  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  sovereign  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the 
world  has  ordered  this  necessity,  by  ordering  his  own  conduct, 
either  in  designedly  acting,  or  forbearing  to  act.  For,  as  tlw 
being  of  tlie  world  is  from  God,  so  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  had  its  being  at  hret,  both  negative  and  positive,  must  be 
ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  ways ,-  and  all  the  necessary 
consequences  of  these  circumstances,  must  be  ordered  by  lum. 
And  God's  active  and  positive  interpositions,  after  the  world 
was  created,  and  the  consequences  of  these  interfMisitioiis ; 
also  every  instance  of  his  forbearing  to  interpose,  and  tho 
sure  consequences  of  this  forbearance,  must  all  be  determined 
according  to  his  pleasure.  And  therefore  every  event,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  any  thing  whatEoevcr,or  that  ia  connect- 
ed with  any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstances,  cither  poaitive 
or  negative,  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  its  exulcncc,  mutt  be 
ordered  of  God ;  either  by  a  designing  efRciency  and  inl«po- 
sititHi,  or  a  designed  forbearing  to  operate  or  interpose.  But, 
as  has  been  proved,  all  events  whatsoever  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  something  foregoing,  either  positive  or  negative. 
which  is  the  ground  of  its  existence.  It  follous,  th«rcloru,  tbil 
the  whole  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  somclh'mg  ia 
the  state  of  things  either  positive  or  negative,  which  is  oripi- 
md  in  the  series ;  i.  e.  something  which  is  connected  with  no- 
thing preceding  that,  but  God's  own  immediate  ronduct,  cither 
his  acting  or  forbearing  to  act.  From  whence  it  folh^ws,  ihai 
as  God  designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and  its  conoccud 
consequences,  it  must  necessarily  be,  that  he  designedly  oi 
all  things.  >^ 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  Komo  of  llgp 
chief  objections  of  Armiuians  against  the  Culviuiatk  doctriM 
of  the  total  deprmity  and  carruption  of  man'i  nalurr,  whrrehj 
his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  ol  sin,  and  he  is  uitnrh  m- 
able,  without  tlie  ihterposilion  of  sovereign  grace,  savionr  tt 
love  God,  believe  in  Christ,  or  do  any  thing  thai  is  truly  gwrf 
Md  acceptable  in  God's  sight.  For  the  main  objection  apuMl 
tlliB  doctriiw!,  that  it  in  inconsistent  with  the  frevd<jni  uf  mu't 
win,  consisting  in  indifleriince  and  self-detertninijiK  iwHcr  ;  I*- 
cause  It  supposes  man  to  be  under  a  ni'ci'ssity  of'sinning,  aal 
that  God  require*  things  of  him,  in  order  to  his  avoiding   " 
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nal  damnation,  which  he  is  unable  to  do ;  and  tltat  this  doctrine 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations, 
&c.  Now,  this  doctrine  suppoges  no  other  neceasity  of  sinning, 
than  a  moral  necessity  ;  which,  as  has  been  shewn,  does  not  at 
ell  excuse  sin  ;  and  supposes  ho  other  inabilili/  to  obey  any  com- 
mand, or  perform  any  duty  oven  the  most  spiritual  and  exalted, 
but  »  moral  inability,  which,  aa  has  been  proved,  docs  not 
excuse  persona  in  the  n  on -performance  of  any  good  thing,  or 
make  them  not  to  be  tlic  proper  objects  of  commands,  coun- 
sels and  invitations.  And,  moreover,  it  has  been  shewn,  that 
there  is  not,  und  never  can  be,  irither  in  existence,  or  ao  mucli 
as  in  idea,  any  such  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  indifference 
and  self-determination,  for  the  sake  of  which,  tliis  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  cast  out ;  and  that  no  such  freedom  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  a  Just  desert  of  puuisli- 
ment. 

The  things,  which  have  been  observed,  do  also  take  off 
the  main  objections  of  Arminians  against  the  doctrine  of 
efficacious  ^ace;  and,  at  the  same  time,  prove  the  grace  of 
,God  in  a  sinner's  conversion  (if  there  be  any  grace  or  divine 
influence  in  the  affair)  to  be  efficacious,  yea,  and  irresistible 
too,  if  by  irresistible  is  meant,  that  which  is  attended  with  a 
moral  necessity,  which  it  is  impossible  should  ever  be  vio- 
lated by  any  resistance.  The  muin  objection  of  Arminians 
against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  self- 
determining  freedom  of  will;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
determining  e/fieacy  and  power  of  another,  instead  of  its  be- 
ing owing  to  a  self-moving  power ;  that,  in  that  cose,  the  good 
which  is  wrought,  would  not  be  our  virtue,  but  rather  God's 
virtue ;  because  not  the  person  in  whom  it  is  wrought  is  the  de- 
termining author  of  it,  but  God  that  wrought  it  m  him.  But 
the  things  which  are  the  foiindutiun  of  these  objections,  have 
been  considered ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  liberty 
of  nifiral  agents  docs  not  consist  in  self-determining  power ;  and 
that  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  liberty,  in  order  to  the  nature 
of  virtue  \  nor  does  it  at  alt  hinder  but  that  the  state  or  act  of 
the  will  may  be  the  virtue  of  the  subject,  though  it  be  not  from 
self-determination,  but  Uie  dolerniinatinn  of  an  intrinsic  cause ; 
even  so  as  to  cause  the  event  to  be  morally  necessary  to  the 
subject  of  tl. — .\nd  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  nothing  in  the 
stale  or  acts  of  the  will  of  man  is  contingent ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrar}-,  etery  event  of  tliii  kind  is  necessary,  by  a  moral  ne- 
cessity ;  and  hai*  also  been  now  demonstrated,  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  universal  determining  providence,  follows  from  that  doc- 
trine of  necessity,  which  was  proved  before  :  and  so  that  God 
does  deciaivefy  in  hifl  providence,  order  all  the  volitioni  of  mo- 
ral agenti.  eiUier  liy  positive  influeoce  or  pcimission :  and  it 
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being  allowed,  on  &II  hands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  affair 
of  man's  virtuous  Tolitions,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  by 
some  positive  influence,  and  not  by  mere  permission,  as  in  the 
affair  of  a  sinful  volition :  if  we  put  these  things  together,  it  will 
follow,  that  God's  assistance  or  influence  must  be  determining 
and  decisive,  or  must  be  attended  with  a  moral  necessity  of 
the  event ;  and  so  that  God  gi^es  virtue,  holiness  and  conversion 
to  sinners,  by  an  influence  which  determines  the  eflfcct,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  effect  will  infallibly  follow  by  a  moral  necM- 
eity  :  which  is  what  Calvinisls  mean  by  efficacious  and  irreais> 
tible  grace, 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  likewise  answer  the 
chief  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  God's  univrrtal  and 
absolute  decree,  and  aflbrd  infallible  proof  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  absolule,  eternal,  pergonal  election  in 
particular.  The  main  objections  against  these  doctrines  are, 
that  they  infer  a  necessity  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  and 
of  the  future  moral  state  and  acts  of  men ;  and  so  are  not  con- 
aistcnt  with  those  eternal  rewards  and  ponishmenls,  which  are 
connected  with  conversion  and  impenitence :  nor  can  be  irtadc 
to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  sincerity  of  the  precepts, 
ealls,  counsels,  warnings  and  espostulalions  of  the  word  of 
God ;  or  with  the  various  methods  and  means  of  grace,  which 
God  uses  with  sinners  to  bring  them  to  repentance ;  and  the 
whole  of  that  moral  government,  which  God  exercises  lownrds 
mankind :  and  that  ihey  infer  an  inconsistence  bclwe«ii  llic 
$eertt  and  revealed  will  of  God ;  and  make  God  the  author  of 
sin.  But  all  tliese  things  have  been  obviated  in  the  preced- 
ing discourse.  And  the  certain  truth  of  these  doctrines  con- 
cerning God's  eternal  purposes,  will  follow  from  what  was  juM 
now  observed  concerning  God's  universal  providence ;  bow  fl 
infallibly  follows  from  what  has  been  proved,  that  God  ordera 
all  events,  and  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  amongst  otbcn. 
by  such  a  decisive  disposal,  that  the  events  are  infallibly  con- 
nected with  his  disposal.  For  if  Gud  disposes  all  events,  to 
that  the  infallible  existence  of  the  events  is  decided  liy  hn 
providence,  then,  doubtless,  he  thus  orders  and  decides  taiug* 
htowiti^li/.  and  on  degign.  God  does  not  do  what  he  dtie*.  not 
•rder  what  fie  orders,  accidentally  and  unawares ;  cither  inV*- 
out  or  beside,  his  intention.  And  if  thore  be  a  forvgoina  *■ 
«i^  of  doing  and  ordering  as  he  does,  this  is  the  same  with  > 
purpose  or  detvee.  And  as  it  has  been  shewn,  thai  notliingB 
new  to  God,  in  any  respect,  but  all  things  arc  perfectly  anil 
equally  in  his  view  from  eternity ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his 
designs  or  purposes  are  not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on 
any  new  views  or  appearances,  but  are  all  eternal  piirpona. 
And  as  it  has  been  now  shewn,  how  the  doctrine  of  dRterniin- 
inp  efficacious  grace  certainly  follows  from  things  proved  i" 
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the  foregoing  discourse;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the 
doctrine  of  particular^  eternal^  absolute  election.  For  if  men 
are  made  true  saints  no  otherwise  than  as  Gk)d  makes  them  so 
and  distinguishes  them  from  others,  by  his  efficacious  power 
and  influence,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event ;  and  God  thus 
makes  some  saints,  and  not  others,  on  design  or  purpose,  and 

ias  has  been  now  observed)  no  designs  of  God  are  new  ;  it 
bllows,  that  God  thus  distinguished  from  others,  all  that  ever 
become  true  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree.  I  might 
also  shew,  how  God^s  certain  foreknowledge  must  suppose  an 
absolute  decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  proved  to  a 
demonstration  from  it:  but  that  this  discourse  may  not  be 
lengthened  out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted  for  the  pre- 
sent.* 

From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however 
Christ  in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  cdl^  and  to  redeem 
all  visible  Christians,  yea,  the  whole  world  by  his  death ;  yet 
there  must  be  something  particular  in  the  design  of  his  death, 
with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  should  actually  be  saved 
thereby.  As  appears  by  what  has  been  now  shown,  God  has 
the  actual  salvation  or  redemption  of  a  certain  number  in  his 
proper  absolute  design,  and  of  a  certain  number  only ;  and 
therefore  such  a  design  only  can  be  prosecuted  in  any  thing 
God  does,  ill  order  to  the  salvation  <,{  mi*n.  God  pursues  a 
proper  design  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Ctirist  to 
die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design  with  rospcrt  to  no  other, 
most  strictly  speaking ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  God  should 
prosecute  any  other  design  than  only  such  as  he  has :  he  cer- 
tainly does  not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strictness  of 
speech,  pursue  a  design  tliat  ho  has  not.  And  indeed,  such  a 
particularity  and  limitation  of  redemption  will  as  infallibly  fol- 
low from  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as  from  that  of 
the  decree.  For  it  is  impossible,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that 
God  should  prosecute  a  design,  or  aim  at  a  thing,  which  he  at 
the  same  time  most  perfectly  knows  will  not  be  accomplished, 
as  that  he  should  use  endeavours  for  that  which  is  beside  his 
decree.! 

*  Certain  foreknowledge  docs  imply  some  necessity.  But  our  author  is  not 
sufficiently  guarded,  or  else  not  sufficiently  explicit,  when  he  says,  that  foreknow- 
ledge must  suppose  an  absolute  decree.  For  certainty  or  hypothetical  neccHsity, 
may  arise  from  the  nature  of  thint^Sf  and  from  negcUive  causes,  as  well  as  from  a  de- 
cree. If,  indeed,  the  remark  be  limited  to  the  subject  immediately  preceding  it  is 
an  important  truth. — W. 

t  The  terms  design  and  endeavours  are  not  sufficiently  discriminatin/r.  It  iu 
here  supposed  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God  to  use  endeavours  which  are  beside  his  de- 
eree^  or  to  prosecute  a  design  wtuch  he  knows  will  not  be  aecomfUshtd,  Is  it  not 
a  matter  of  plain  fact  that  he  uses  endeavours  which  are  beside  his  decree,  and 
prosecutes  a  design  which  he  knows  will  not  be  accomplished,  through  the  whole 
Bjatem  of  legislation  and  government  7  Is  it  not  the  very  detlgn  of  legislation  and 
gorenunent  to  prevent  ciimes  m  well  as  to  punish  tken,  and  to  promote  <^»edieneie. 
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By  the  lliings  which  have  been  proved,  are  obviated^^^H 
of  the  main , objections  against  the  doctriae  of  tlie  infalm^M 
and  necessary  perxnrrance  of  saints,  and  some  of  ih«  muin 
foundiiliuns  of  lliis  doctrine'  are  esiablished.  The  main  pre* 
jtulice^  of  ArminUain  against  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these  ; 
>  they  suppose  such  a  necesxary  infallible  perseverance  lo  be 
I  repugnaiil  to  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  ihut  it  must  be  owing 
[  lo  man's  own  BeU-dutennming  power  he  Jirsi  becomeg  \iiluoii* 
and  holy  :  and  st<,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  IcSl  a  thing  con- 
tingent, to  be  detiinnin'id  by  the  siune  freedom  of  will,  whether 
he  will  prrsevcre  in  virtue  Eind  holiness;  and  that  olberwiM 
hiM  continuhig  Btedliiet  in  liiith  and  obedience  would  not  be 
his  virtue,  or  at  all  praisewoitliy  and  rewardable ;  nor  oouM 
Ids  perseverance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine  commando, 
counsels  and  promises,  nor  his  apostaey  be  properly  threaten- 
ed, and  men  warned  against  it.  Whereas,  we  find  all  these 
things  in  scripture:  there  we  find  stn  I  fastness  and  persever- 
ance  in  true  Christianiiy,  represented  us  the  virtue  of  the 
saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorious  tcvftttdg 
promised  to  it  i  and  also  hud,  that  God  makes  it  the  subject 
of  his  commanda,  counsels  and  promises  ;  and  the  contrary,  uf 
threulcnings  and  warnings.  But  the  foundation  of  these  ob< 
jections  has  been  removed,  by  shewing  that  moral  necessity 
and  infallible  certainty  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  witli  tlivsu 
"  things ;  and  tlial,  as  lo  freedom  of  will  tying  in  ihc  power  of 
the  will  to  determine  itself,  there  neitlier  is  any  such  ihiDg,  nor 
is  there  any  need  of  it,  in  order  to  virtue,  reward,  coiiimtinds, 
counsels,  &:c. 

And  a-i  the  doctrines  of  efficacious  grace  and  absolute 
election  do  certainly  follow  from  the  things  proved  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse ;  so  some  of  the  main  foundatiom  of  tbo 
'  doctrine  of  perseverance  are  thereby  established.  If  tlia 
beginning  of  true  faith  and  holiness,  and  a  man  becoming  ■ 
true  saint  at  first,  does  not  depend  on  the  self  dclerniiniog 
power  of  the  will,  but  on  the  determining  efficnciims  grace  of 
Goid;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  also  with  re.-<pf:ct  to 
men  being  continued  suints,  or  persevering  in  faith  and  holi- 
ness. The  conversion  of  a  sinner  being  not  owing  lo  a  man's 
sell-deterniinatiun,  but  to  God's  determination,  and  etcntd 
election,  which  is  absolute,  and  depending  on  the  aoietA 
will  of  God,  and  not  on  the  free  will  of  man ;  a«  is  < 
r  from  what  has  been  said :  and  it  being  very  evident  1 
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«cripture8,  that  the  eternal  election  of  saints  to  faith  and  holi- 
ness, is  also  an  election  of  them  to  eternal  salvation  :  hence 
their  appointment  to  salvation  must  also  be  absolute,  and  not 
depending  on  their  contingent,  self-determining  will.  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutoiy  fixe(t  in  Gotrs  decree,  that 
all  true  samts  shall  persevere  to  actual  eiernal  salvation. 

But  I  must  leave  all  these  things  to  the  consideration  of  the 
impartial  reader ;  and  when  he  has  maturely  weighed  them,  I 
would  propose  it  to  his  consideration,  whether  many  of  the  first 
reformers,  and  others  that  succeeded  them,  whom  God  in  tiieir 
day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his  church,  and  the  greatest  in- 
struments of  their  deliverance  from  error  and  darkness,  and  of 
the  support  of  the  cause  of  piety  among  them,  have  not  been 
injured,  in  the  contempt  with  which  tiiey  have  been  treated  by 
many  late  writers,  for  their  teaching  and  maintaining  such  doc- 
trines as  are  commonly  called  Calmnistic,     Indeed,  some  of 
these  new  writers,atthe  same  time  that  they  have  represented  the 
doctrines  of  these  ancient  and  eminent  divines  as  in  the  highest 
degree  ridiculous,  and  contrary  to  conmion  sense,  in  an  osten- 
tation of  a  very  generous  charity,  have  allowed  that  they  were 
honest  well-meaning  men ;  yea,  it  may  be  some  of  them,  as 
though  it  were  in  great  condescension  and  compassion  to  them, 
have  allowed,  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  day  in  which  they 
lived,  and  considering  the  grefit  disadvantages  they  laboured 
under ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  their  maimer  of  speaking  has 
naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds  of  their  readers, 
that  they  were  persons,  who — through  the  lowness  of  their  ge- 
nius, and  the  greatness  of  the  bigotry  witri  which  their  minds 
were  shackled,  and  their  thoughts  confined,  living  in  the  gloomy 
caves  of  superstition — fondly  embraced,  and  demurely  and  zea- 
lously taught  the  most  absurd,  !?iily,  and  monstrous  opinions, 
worthy  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  gentiemen  possessed   of 
that   noble  and  generous  freedom  of  thought,  which  happily 
prevails  in  this  age  of  light  and  enquiry.     When,  indeed,  such 
is  the  case  that  we  might,  if  so  disposed,  speak  as  big  words  as 
they,  and  on  far  better  grounds.     And  really  all  i\\c  Annlmans 
on  earth  might  be  challeng  d  without  arrogance  or  vanity,  to 
make  these  principles  of  theirs,  wherein  they  mainly  diflbr  from 
their  fathers,  whom  they  so  much  despise,  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense ;  yea,  and  pKjrhaps  to  produce  any  doctrine  ever  cm- 
braced  by  the  blin4iest  bigot   of  the  c^Hirch  of  Rome,  or  the 
most   ignorant   Mussulman^  or  extravagant    enthusiast,    that 
might  be  reduced  to  more  demonstrable  inconsistencies,  and 
repugnancies  to  common  sense,  and    to  themselves ;  though 
their  inconsistencies  indeed  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or  be  so  artfully 
veiled  by  a  deceitful  ambiguity  of  words,  and  an  indeterminate 
signification  of  phrases.     I  will  not  deny,  that  these  gentle- 
iDOD,  many  of  them,  are   men   of  o^eat  abilities,   and  have 
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been  helped  to  higher  attainments  in  philosophy,  than  those 
ancient  divines,  and  have  done  great  service  to  the  Church  of 
God  in  some  respects :  but  1  humbly  conceive,  that  their  difler- 
ing  from  their  fathers,  with  such  magisteriaJ  assurance,  in  these 
points  in  divinity,  must  be  owing  lo  some  other  cause  than  su- 
perior wisdom. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  great 
alteration  which  iias  been  made  in  the  state  of  thmg«  in  our  na- 
tion, and  some  other  parts  of  the  Protestant  world,  in  this  and 
the  past  age, by  exploding  so  generally  6'n7in'ni«/ic doctrines — ttn 
alteration  so  often  spoken  of  as  worthy  to  be  greally  rejoiced 
in  by  the  friends  of  truth,  learning,  and  virtue,  as  an  instance  of 
the  great  increase  of  light  in  (he  Christian  Church  — be  indeed 
a  bappy  change,  owing  to  any  such  cause  as  an  increase  of  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  tiie  tilings  of  rehgton ;  ot 
whether  there  is  not  reason  to  fe»r,  that  it  may  be  owing  lo  some 
ivorse  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether  the  boldness 
of  some  writers  may  not  deser\e  to  be  reflected  on,  who  have 
not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if  these  and  those  things  are  true 
(which  yet  appear  to  be  the  demonstrable  dictates  of  reason, 
as  well  as  the  certain  dictates  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High) 
-  tlien  God  is  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  guilty  of  manifest  deceit 
and  double  dealing,  and  the  like.  Yea,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  confidenlly  to  assert,  that  if  any  book  which  prelenda 
to  be  Scripture,  teaches  such  doctrines,  that  alone  is  siifitcient 
warrant  for  mankind  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be  the  word  of 
God.  Some,  who  have  not  gone  so  far,  have  said,  that  if  the 
Scripture  seems  to  leach  any  such  doctrines,  so  contrary  to 
reason,  we  are  obliged  to  find  out  some  other  interpretalioa 
of  tliose  texts,  where  such  doctrines  seem  to  be  exhibited. 
Others  express  themselves  yet  more  modestly :  they  exptea 
a  tenderness  and  religious  fear,  lest  they  should  receive  owl 
teach  any  thing  that  should  seem  lo  reflect  on  God's  moral 
character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  liis  methods  of  administra- 
tion, in  his  moral  government ;  and  therefore  express  them- 
aelve  as  not  daring  lo  embrace  some  doctrines,  though  ll»cy 
seem  lo  be  delivered  in  Scripture,  according  to  the  mote 
obvious  and  natural  construction  of  the  wor<ls.  But  indeed  it 
would  shew  a  truer  modesty  and  humility,  if  they  would  more 
entirely  rely  on  God's  wisdom  and  discernment,  who  know* 
infinitely  better  than  we  what  is  agreeable  lo  his  own  perfec- 
tions, and  never  intended  to  leave  these  matters  to  the  decision 
of  the  wistlom  and  discernment  of  men  ;  but  by  his  own  unerr- 
ing instruction,  to  determine  for  us  what  the  irulh  is  ;  knowing 
how  little  our  judgment  is  to  be  depended  on,  and  how  ex- 
tremely prone  vain  and  blind  men  are  t»  err  in  such  mallcrB. 
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The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scripture  plainly 
taught  the  opposite  doctrines  to  those  that  are  so  much  stum- 
bled at,  viz.  tne  Arminian  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  others  de- 
pending thereon,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties 
that  attend  the  Scriptures,  incomparably  greater  than  its  con- 
taining any,  even  the  most  mysterious  of  those  doctrines  of  the 
first  reformers,  which  our  late  freethinkers  have  so  superciliously 
exploded.  Indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  argument  of  the  divinity  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrines,  which  in  one 
age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men^s  minds,  and 
strong  prejudices  of  their  hearts  are  rejected,  as  most  absurd  and 
unreasonable,  by  the  wise  and  great  men  of  the  world ;  which 
yet,  when  they  are  most  carefully  and  strictly  examined,  appear 
to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  most  demonstrable,  certain,  and 
natural  dictates  of  reason.  By  such  things  it  appears,  that 
"  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men."  (1 .  Cor.  i.  19,  '20.) 
"  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  I  will 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is 
the  wise !  Where  is  the  scribe  1  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world !  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ? 
And  as  it  was  in  time  past,  so  probably  it  will  be  in  time  to  come, 
as  it  is  also  written,  (ver.  27 — ^29.)  "  But  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise :  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty:  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen :  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence."     Amen. 
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Cojitainittg  Remarks  on  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 

tif  and  Natural  Religion,"'  t»  a  letter  to  a  Minister  of  tkr 
Church  of  Scotland." 

ItEV.  srB, 

Ttie  intimations  you  have  given  uie  of  the  use  wtitcli  has 
by  some  been  made  of  whal  I  tiave  written  on  lUe  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  &.C.  to  vindicate  whal  is  said  on  the  subject  of  bb- 
erty  and  necessity,  by  the  Author  of  "  Essays  on  the  Principlrs 
of  Morality  and  Natural  RfUgion"  has  occasioned  my  read- 
ing this  Author^s  Essay  on  that  subject  with  particular  care  an<l 
attention.  And  I  think  it  must  be  evidpiit  toever^- one,  that 
has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Enquiry,  that  our  schemes  ore 
exceedingly  different  from  each  other.  The  wide  difl'erence 
appears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  (atcs  plai 
with  respect  to  all  men's  actions  as  is  inconsistent  with  lilierty.T 
and  plainly  denies  that  men  have  any  Mberty  in  acting.     Thus 

2i.  168.)  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  out 
etcrminations,  as  connected  with  motives,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "  In  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our  power  or  direC' 
tion,  which  is  confessedly  the  facf,  we  can  at  bottom  have  s-i 
LIBERTY."  Whereas,  I  have  abundantly  expressed  it  a«  luf 
mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions,  has  true  liberty ;  and  that 
the  moral  necessity  which  universally  takes  place,  is  not  in  ih; 
least  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  is  properly  called  libeny, 
and  with  the  utmost  liberty  that  can  be  dosiieu,  or  thai  can 
possibly  exist  or  be  conceived  of. 

I  hnii  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  tliat  in  that  kJiid  of  mo- 
ral necessity  of  men's  voliliona.  which  I  suppose  lo  be  unnet- 
sal,  at  least  some  degree  of  libcrly  is  denied  ;  iliac  ih'iu^h  ii  be 
true  1  allow  a  sort  of  liberty,  yet  those  who  maintain  iisdf-Je 
tcrmining  power  in  ihe  will,  and  a  liberty  of  cunlina^nce  wJ 
indifference,  hold  an  higher  sort  of  freedom  than  1  ao :  bnt  f 
think  this  is  certainly  a  grca  t  mistake. 


*Ttio  '  EguLji"  to  width  U>is  Appendix  ralNlM,  weni  Ihu 
r.oid  Kamos. 
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Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  is  the  power^  opportunity^ 
or  advantage  that  any  one  fias  to  do  as  he  pleases^  or  conducting 
himself  in  any  respect  according  to  his  pleasure;  without 
considering   how  his  pleasure  comes  to  be  as   it  is.     It  is 
demonstrable,   and  I  think  has  been  demonstrated,  that   no 
necessity  of  men^s  volitions  that   I  maintain  is   inconsistent 
with  this  liberty :  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
rise  higher  in  tiis  conceptions  of  liberty  than   this :     If  any 
imagine  they  desire,  and  that  they  conceive  of  a  higher  and 
greater  liberty  than  this,  they  are  deceived,  and  delude  them- 
selves with  confused  ambiguous  words  instead  of  ideas.     If  any 
one  should  liere  say,  "  Yes,  I  conceive  of  a  freedom  above  and 
beyond  the  liberty  a  man  has  of  conducting  himself  in  any  re- 
spect as  he  pleases,  viz.  a  liberty  of  choosing  as  he  pleases/' 
Such  an  one  if  he  reflected,  would  either  blush  or  laugh  at  his 
own  proposaL     For  is  not  choosing  as  he  pleases,  conducting 
himself   in   some  respect    according    to    his    pleasure,  and 
still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that  pleasure  ?     If 
he  says,  "  Yes  I  came  by  that  pleasure  by  my  own  choice." 
If  he  be  a  man  of  common  sense,  by  this  time  he  will  see  his 
own  absurdity :  for  he  must  needs  see  that  his  notion  or  con* 
ception  even  of  this  liberty,  does  not  contain  any  judgment 
or  conception  how  he  comes  by  that  choice,  which  first  de- 
termines his  pleasure,  or  which  originally  fixed  his  own  will 
respecting  the  affair.     Or  if  any  shall  say,  "  That  a  man  ex- 
ercises liberty  in  this,  even  in  determinmg  his  own  choice, 
but  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  any  choice, 
preference,  or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  determination 
arising  contingently  out  of  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;" 
this  is  not  rismg  higher  in  his  conception  of  liberty :  as  such 
a  determination  of  the  will  would  not  be  a  voluntary  determi- 
nation of  it.     Surely  he  that  places  liberty  in  a  power  of  doing 
something  not  according  to  his  own  choice,  or  from  his  choice, 
has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it  than  he  that  places  it  in  doing 
as  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  election.     If  there  were 
u  power  in  the  mind  to  determine  itself,  but  not  by  its  choice 
or  according  to  its  pleasure,  what  advantage  would  it  give  ? 
and  what  liberty  worth  contending  for  would   be  exercised 
in  it  ?    Therefore  no  Arminian^  Pelagian^  or  Epicurean^  can 
rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty,  than  the  notion  of  it 
which  I  have  explained ;  which  notion  is  perfectly  consistent 
with   the  whole  of  that  necessity  of  men's   actions  which  I 
suppose  takes  place.     And  I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is  beyond 
all  their  wits  to  mvent  a  higher  notion,  or  form  a  higher  im- 
agination of  liberty ;  let  them  talk  of  sovereignty  of  the  witl^ 
self-determining  power^    self-motion^    self-direction^    arbitrary 
decision^  liberty^  ad  utrumvis^  power  of  choosing  differently  in 
sriven  casof.  4^.  as  long  as  they  will.     It  is  apparent  that  thesp. 
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men  in  their  strenuous  dispute  about  these  things,  nini  at  tbey 
know  not  what,  fighting  for  Gomething  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of,  substituting  a  number  of  confused  unmeaning  woixls, 
instead  of  things  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  chal- 
lenged clearly  to  explain  what  they  would  have ;  but  they  nercr 
can  answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Essay)!,  through  lits  whole  Eesay  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  goes  on  the  suppoeiiion,  llint  in  order 
to  the  being  of  real  liberty,  a  man  must  have  a  freedum  that 
is  opposed  to  moral  necessity:  tind  yet  he  supposes,  (p.  175,) 
that  "  such  a  liberly  mugt  signify  a  power  in  ihf  mind  *if  acting 
Uiitkotil  and  against  motiref,  a  pouer  of  acting  without  arit/ 
uicir,  purpose  or  flcsign,  and  even  of  acting  in  cfmtradiction  to 
our  own  desires  and  aversions,  and  to  all  our  prinriples  of 
lions ;  and  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  rational 
nature."  Now  who  ever  imagined  such  a  libeTty  as  this,  a 
higher  sort  or  degree  of  freedom  than  a  liberty  of  following 
one's  own  views  and  purposes,  and  acting  agreeably  lo  his  owt 
inclinations  and  passions  f  Who  will  ever  reasonably  suppose 
that  a  liberty  which  Is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  witli 
a  rational  nature,  is  above  that  which  is  consistent  willi  ihu 
nature  of  a  rational,  intelligeni,  designing  agent  T 

The  Author  of  the  Essays  seem  to  suppose  such  n  ne- 
cessity to  take  place,  as  is  inconsistent  with  some  ituppoeable 
Power  of  Arritrary  Choice,*  or  that  there  is  some  hbert* 
conceivable,  whereby  men's  own  actions  might  be  mora  p»o- 
PEBLY  IN  TiiEiR  PowER,t  and  l>y  which  events  might  he  n 
iJEPEMJENT  ON  oiTRNELVES  '-X  Contrary  to  what  1  suppose  lo  be 
evident  in  my  Inquiry.  What  way  can  be  iranginod  of  out 
actions  being  more  in  our  power  fiom  ovrselrrs^  or  dejimdemt 
on  ourselves,  than  their  being  from  our  power  to  fulfil  our  o<ni 
choice,  to  act  from  our  own  inclination,  pursue  out  own  vievr, 
and  execute  our  own  designs  ?  Certainly  lobe  able  to  act  lhu>, 
is  as  |)roperly  having  our  actions  in  our  power  and  depeiKlent 
on  ourselves,  us  a  being  liable  to  be  the  subject  of  nets  iumI 
events  contingently  and  fortuitously,  without  desire,  vifv,  par- 
pose  or  design,  or  any  principle  of  action  within  uurselves ;  U 
wc  must  be,  accorduig  to  this  Author's  own  declared  actut. 
if  our  actions  arc  performed  with  that  liberly  that  is  oppoiwd  m 
moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  every  where  to  suppose,  that  npc«t- 
sity,  most  properly  so  called,  attends  all  men's  acttoni;aBl 
that  the  terms  necessary,  nnavoidable,impossihlr,  A-c.  are  eqinl- 
'y  npplicBble  to  the  case  of  moral  and  natural  nrccssity.  b 
p.  173,  he  says,  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable  r^tt^ 
nirrees.bolh  to  moral  and  physical  necessity.     And   in  p.  \^ 
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All  things  that  fall  out  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  alike 
necessary.  P.  174,  This  inclinaiion  mid  choice  is  unavoidable, 
caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  motive.  In  this  lies  the 
necessity  of  our  actions^  that  in  such  circumstances  it  was  impos- 
sible we  could  act  othencise.  He  often  expresses  himself  in  like 
manner  elsewhere,  speaking  in  stron/Lr  terms  of  men's  actions 
as  unavoidable^  what  they  cannot  forbear,  having  no  power 
over  their  own  actions,  the  order  of  them  bQing  unalterably 
fixed  and  inseparably  linked  together,  &c.* 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  (leclared,  that  the  connec- 
tion between  antecedent  things  and  consecjuent  ones  which 
takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  men's  wills,  which  is 
called  moral  necessity,  is  ealied  by  the  name  of  Necessity  im- 
properly ;  and  that  all  siich  terms  as  must,,  cannot^  impussible^ 
unable^  irresistible^  unavoidable^  invincible^  &lc  when  applied 
here,  are  not  applied  in  their  proper  signification,  and  arc 
either  used  nonsensically  and  with  perfect  insignificance,  or  in 
a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning 
and  their  use  in  common  speech  :  and  that  such  a  necessity  as 
attends  the  acts  of  men^s  will  is  more  properly  called  certainty 
than  necessity ;  it  being  no  other  than  the  certain  connection 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  which 
affirms  their  existence. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry^  I  think  it  is 
evidently  owing  to  a  strong  prejudice,  arising  from  an  insen- 
sible habitual  perversion  and  misapplication  of  such  like  terms 
as  necessary^  impossible^  unable^  unavoidable^  invincible^  &zc. 
that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose  a  certain  cormec- 
tion  of  men's  volitions  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  incli- 
nations, or  any  preceding  moral  influence  whatsoever,  is  truly 
and  properly  to  suppose  a  strong  irrefragable  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  as  stands  in  the  way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vain, 
opposite  desires  and  endeavours,  like  immovable  and  impene- 
trable mountains  of  brass ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like  walls  of 
adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron :  whereas,  all  such 
representations  suggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  east 
is  from  tlic  west.  Nothing  that  I  maintain,  supposes  that  men 
are  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity,  from  doing,  and  even 
willing  and  choosing  as  they  please,  with  full  freedom  ;  yea, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or 
that  ever  could  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  con- 
ceive. I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  some  persons 
believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to  believe  it :  for  if 
it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains, 
which  has  been  long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessary^ 
must^  cannot  J  imposswle^  &c.  the  association  with  these  terms  of 
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certain  iiJeas  inconsisteot  willi  liberty,  ia  not  broken  ;  and  ibc 
judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ;  as  a  thing  that  has  been 
long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straitened,  wilt  rcttim  to  its 
former  curvity  again  and  again. 

The  author  of  the  lussayn  most  manifestly  §uppoBes,  that 
If  men  had  the  truth  concerning  the  real  ncceasily  of  all  tlieir 
actions  clearly  in  view,  thty  would  not  appear  to  ibtmeclves 
or  one  another,  as  at  all  praiseworthy  or  culpable,  or  iirulcr 
any  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  :*  wbicii 
,  supposes,  timt  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of 
'  their  actions,  and  are  not  under  any  obligations  nor  are  truly 
accountable  for  any  thing  they  do,  by  reason  of  this  necessity  j 
which  is  very  contrary  to  what  1  have  endeavoured  to  pj^ove 
throughout  the  third  part  of  my  Inquiry.  I  b i mi biy  conceive 
it  is  there  shown,  that  this  is  so  far  Irom  the  trula,  that  the 
moral  necessity  of  men's  actions  which  truly  tabc  place  is  re- 
quisite to  the  being  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  any  thing  praise- 
worthy or  culpable:  that  the  liberty  of  indifference  and  con- 
tinge  nee,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is 
I  inconsbtent  with  the  being  of  these  ;  as  it  would  suppose  that 
I  men  are  not  determined  In  what  they  do  by  any  lirtuouH  or 
vicious  principles,  nor  act  from  any  motives,  inleulions  or  aims 
whatsoever  ;  or  have  any  end,  either  good  or  bad,  in  aelJiig. — 
And  is  it  not  remarkable  that  ihis  author  should  suppose,  that 
in  order  to  men's  actions  truly  having  any  desert,  they  muM  be 
performed  wtUioui  a>nf  ritv,  purpose,  design,  or  desire  or  any 
principle  of  acflon,  nr  aay  thing  na-reeahle  to  a  ratitmai  nature  ? 
As  (I  will  appear  that  he  does,  if  wccompare  p.  "206, 207,  willi 
p.  175. 

The  nuthor  of  the  Essatjs  supposes,  that  Cod  has  deeply* 
implanted  in  man's  nature  a  strong  and  invincible  upprchoo- 
sion,  or  feeling,  as  iie  calls  it.  of  a  hberty  and  eonliugencc  of 
hia  own  actions,  opposite  to  that  necessity  v»hicli  truly  ottends 
them;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  ngiee  wilb  real  fact,t  is 
not  agreeable  to  strict  philosophic  iruth,t  is  contradictory  to 
the  truth  of  Ihings,§  and  which  truth  contradicts|t,  not  lalhrii^ 
with  the  real  plan  :TF  and  that  therefore  such  feelings  are  deceit- 
ful,*' and  are  in  reality  of  Ihc  delusive  kJnd.M  He  speaks  of 
them  as  a  wi,se  dcluaion.tt  as  nice  artificial  feelings,  merely 
that  conscience  may  have  a  commanding  jioweriW  ntcaniiig 
plainly,  that  tliese  feelings  are  a  cunning  artifice  of'thc  Rntlictf 
of  Nature,  lo  make  men  believe  they  are  free  when  they  nr«> 
'  nol.||||  He  supposes  that  by  these  feelings  the  moral  world 
Jias  a  disguised  appearance,1it  &c.  He  supposes  thai  nil  self- 
approbation,  and  all   remor-^e   of  conscience,  all  coimuendn- 
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tion  or  condemnation  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  de- 
sert, and  all  that  is  connected  with  this  way  of  thinking,  all 
the  ideas  which  at  present  are  suggested  by  the  words  oughts 
should^  arise  from  this  delusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish  with- 
out it*. 

All  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  abundantly  in* 
sisted  on  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry ; 
where  I  have  largely  shewn  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural 
sense  of  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certainty  that 
attends  men^s  actions,  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  re- 
ward and  punishment  :t  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  na- 
tural notions  that  moral  evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  ab- 
horrence, and  all  its  other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a  certain 
deformity  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  heart, 
and  not  in  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these  suppo- 
sed to  be  their  cause  or  occasion.]: 

I  might  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world  of  mankind,  who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling 
naturally  and  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  in  order  to  a 
man^s  performing  any  action  that  is  praiseworthy  or  blame- 
worthy, he  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a 
power  of  acting  without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire,  or 
principle  of  action  ?  For  such  a  liberty,  this  author  supposes, 
that  mast  be  which  is  opposed  to  moral  necessity,  as  I  have 
already  observed.  Supposing  a  man  should  actually  do  good, 
independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or  end,  is  it 
a  dictate  of  invincible  natural  sense,  that  his  act  is  more  meri- 
torious or  praiseworthy,  than  if  he  had  performed  it  for  some 
good  end^  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by  good  jninciples  and 
motives  ?  and  so  I  might  ask,  on  the  contrary,  with  respect  to 
evil  actions.§ 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  with- 
out necessity  of  which  we  have  a  natural  feeling,  implies  con- 
tingence :  and,  speaking  of  this  contingence,  he  sometimes 
calls  it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it  is  evident,  that  his  no- 
tion of  it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  hap- 
pening loosely  ^fortuitously^  by  accident^  and  without  a  cause.\\ 
Now  I  conceive  the  slightest  reflection  may  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  one,  that  such  a  contingence  of  men's  actions,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  beins  essential  to 
the  morality  or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroy  it ; 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  dependence  of  our  actions  on 
such  causes,  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements  and  ends,  is 
essential  to  the  being  of  it.     Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when 
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they  see  any  thing  done  by  ollicrs  of  a  good  or  evil  tendency, 
to  inquire  whiii  their  intention  was ;  what  principles  and  views 
they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  are  to  be 
justified  or  condemned  :  and  tiot  to  determine,  that,  in  order  to 
their  being  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action  must  be  per- 
Ibrmed  altoiiether/orttiiVoMs/y,  proceeding  from  nothing,  aris- 
ing from  no  cause.  Concerning  this  matier,  1  liave  fully  express- 
ed my  mind  in  the  Inquiry. 

If  the  hberty  of  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  as  nc- 
ceesary  to  desert,  consists  in  the  mind's  self-determination, 
without  being  determined  by  previous  inclination  or  motive, 
thc^n  indilference  is  essential  to  il,  yea  absolute  indifference; 
as  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry,  But  men  naturally  have  no 
notion  of  any  such  liberty  as  this,  as  essential  to  the  morality 
or  demerit  of  their  actions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  U- 
berlVi  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tural notions  of  defierl,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  Int^iry.* 
If  it  be  agreeable  to  natural  sense  that  men  must  be  indif- 
ferent in  determining  their  own  actions;  then,  according  to 
the  same,  the  more  they  are  determined  by  inclination,  either 
good  or  bad,  the  less  they  have  of  desert :  the  more  good  ac- 
tions are  performed  from  good  disposition,  the  less  praise- 
worthy ;  and  the  more  evil  deeds  are  from  evil  dispositions, 
the  less  culpable  ;  and,  in  general  tlie  more  men's  actions  are 
from  their  hearts,  the  less  they  are  to  be  commended  or  con< 
demned :  which  all  must  know  is  very  contrary  to  natural 
sense. 

Moral  necessity  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of 
the  inclination  of  Ine  heart,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  ex- 
cited by  motive:  but  according  to  natural  and  common  sense, 
the  more  a  man  does  anything  with  full  inclination  of  hcari, 
the  more  is  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemnation 
if  it  he  an  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  lo  him  for  hit> 
praise  if  it  be  good. 

If  the  mind  were  determined  to  evil  actions  by  contio- 
gence,  from  a  state  of  indifference,  then  either  there  would  be 
no  fault  in  ihem,  or  else  the  fault  would  be  in  being  so  perlecl- 
ly  indifferent,  that  tlie  mind  was  equally  liable  to  be  a  bad  or 
good  determination.  And  if  this  indifference  be  liberty,  then 
the  very  essence  of  the  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in  the  liberty 
itself,  or  the  wickedness  would,  primarily  and  summarily,  lie 
in  being  a  free  agent.  If  there  were  no  fault  in  being  in- 
different, tlien  there  could  be  no  fault  in  the  detennina- 
tioD  being  agreeable  lo  such  a  state  of  indifference :  thai  is. 
there  could  be  no  fault  found,  that  opposite  dctcrminalioni  ae> 
tually  happen  to  take  place  indijferettibi,  sometimes  good  and 
■sometimes  bad,  aa  con tingence' governs  and  decides.     And  if 
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it  be  a  fault  to  be  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  then  such  indif- 
ference is  no  indifference  to  good  and  evil,  but  is  a  determina- 
tion to  evil,  or  to  a  fault ;  and  such  an  indifferent  disposition 
Hrould  be  an  evil  disposition,  tendency,  or  determination  of 
mind.  So  inconsistent  are  these  notions  of  liberty,  as  essential 
to  praise  or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  men's  natural  delu- 
sive sense  of  a  liberty  of  contingence  to  be,  in  truth,  the  foun- 
dcition  of  all  the  labour,  care  and  industry  of  mankind;*  and 
that  if  men's  "practical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
universal  necessity,  the  ignava  ratio,  the  inactive  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics,  would  have  followed,  and  that  there  would  have 
been  no  Room  for  forethought  about  futurity,  or  any  sort  of  in- 
dustry and  care  :t"  plainly  implying,  that  in  this  case,  men 
would  see  and  know  that  all  their  industry  and  care  signified 
nothing,  was  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit ; 
events  being  fixed  in  an  irrefragable  chain,  and  not  at  all  de- 
pending on  their  care  and  endeavour ;  as  he  explains  himself 
particularly,  in  the  instance  of  men's  use  of  means  to  prolong 
life  :X  not  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largely  maintain  in  my 
Enquiry ^^  but  also  very  inconsistently  with  his  own  scheme,  in 
what  he  supposes  of  the  ends  for  which  God  has  so  deeply  im- 
planted this  deceitful  feeling  in  man's  nature ;  in  which  he  man- 
ifestly supposes  men's  care  and  industir  not  to  be  in  vain  and 
of  no  benefit,  but  of  great  use,  yea  of  absolute  necessity,  in  or- 
der to  their  obtaining  the  most  important  ends  and  necessary 
purposes  of  human  life,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  action  to  the 
BEST  advantage;  as  he  largely  declares.||  Now,  how  shall 
these  tilings  be  reconciled  ?  That  if  men  had  a  clear  view  of 
real  truth^ihcy  would  see  that  there  was  wo  room  for  tlieir  care 
and  industry,  because  they  would  see  it  to  be  in  vain  and  of  no 
benefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by  having  a  clear  view  of  real  truth, 
sees  their  being  excited  to  care  and  industry  will  be  of  excellent 
use  to  mankind  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  it :  and  that  therefore  the  great 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  men  appears,  in  artfully  con- 
triving to  put  them  on  care  and  industry  for  their  good,  which 
good  could  not  be  obtained  without  them  ;  and  yet  both  these 
things  are  maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and 
words  by  this  autlior.  The  very  reason  he  gives,  why  God  has  put 
this  deceitful  feeling  into  men,  contradicts  and  destroys  itself; 
that  God  in  his  great  goodness  to  men  gave  them  such  a  de- 
ceitful feeling,  because  it  was  very  useful  and  necessary  for 
them,  and  greatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care  and 
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industry  for  their  own  good,  which  core  and  mduBtiy  is  usefiil 
and  necesBary  to  that  end  ;  and  yet  the  very  thing  for  whicli.  as  a 
reason,  this  great  benefit  of  care  and  iiKluatry  is  given,  w  God  8  de- 
ceiving men  in  this  very  point  in  making  them  thmk  Uieir  care  and 
industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  lo  them,  when  indeed  it  la  of  none 
at  all ;  and  if  they  saw  the  real  truth,  they  would  see  all  their 
endeavours  to  be  wholly  useless,  that  ihere  was  no  room  for 
Ihein,  and  that  the  event  does  not  at  all  bepesd  upon  ibeiu.* 

And  besides,  what  thb  author  says  plainly  impliea  (a» 
appears  by  what  has  been  already  observed,)  thai  it  is  ne- 
cessary men  should  be  deceived,  by  being  made  lo  believe 
that  future  events  are  contingent,  and  their  own  future  actions 
free,  with  such  a  freedom  as  signlfiea  that  their  actions  are  not 
the  fiuit  of  Iheir  own  desires  or  designs,  but  altogether  contin- 
gent, fortuitous,  and  without  a  cause.  But  how  should  a  notion 
of  liberty  consisting  in  accident  or  loose  chance,  encoura^ 
care  and  industry  ?  1  should  think  it  would  rather  entirely  dis- 
courage every  thing  of  this  nature.  For  surely  if  our  actions 
.  >t  depend  on  our  desires  and  designs,  then  tliey  do  not  de- 
on  our  endeavours  flowing  from  our  desires  and  de'tigns. 
\uthor  himself  seems  to  suppose,  that  if  men  hud,  indeed, 
sucii  a  libertv  of  contingence,  it  would  render  all  endeavours  to 
determine  or'  move  men's  future  volitions  in  vain  :  he  says  that 
in  this  case,  to  exhort,  to  inslract,  lopromite,  or  I"  ihrealm, 
would  be  lo  no  piirpose.t  WhyT  Because  (ns  he  himself 
gives  the  reason),  "  then  our  will  would  be  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary, and  we  should  be  thrown  loose  altogether,  and  our  arbi- 
trary power  could  do  us  good  or  ill  only  by  accident,"  But  if 
such  a  loose  fortuitous  stale  would  render  vain  others'  endea- 
vours upon  us,  for  the  same  reason  would  it  make  useless  our 
endeavours  on  ourselves  :  for  events  that  are  truly  contingent 
and  accidental,  and  altogether  loose  from,  and  independent  of, 
all  foregoing  causes,  are  independent  on  every  foregoing  cause 
within  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  others. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  our  minds 
are  naturally  possessed  with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this  so 
strongly  that  it  i»  impossible  to  root  it  out,  that  indeed  men 
have  no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible, by  any  means  whatsoever  to  implant  or  introduce  such 
a  notion  into  the  mind.  As  no  such  notions  as  imply  self- 
contradiction  and  self-abolition  can  subsist  in  the  mind,  as  I 
have  shewn  in  my  Imiviry  ;  1  think  a  mature  sensible  consi- 
deration of  the  matter  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  evw 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  advocates  themselves  for  liberty 
of  indifference  and  self-determination  have  no  such  notion ; 
and  that  indeed  they  mean  something  wholly  inconsistent  with 
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and  directly  subversive  of,  what  they  strenuously  affirm  and 
earnestly  contend  for.  By  a  man  having  a  power  of  deter- 
mining  his  own  will,  they  plainly  mean  a  power  of  determining 
his  will  as  he  pleases,  or  as  he  chooses ;  which  supposes  that 
the  mind  has  a  choice,  prior  to  its  going  about  to  confirm  any 
action  or  determination  to  it.  And  if  they  mean  that  they 
determine  even  the  original  or  prime  choice  by  their  own  plea- 
sure or  choice,  as  the  thmg  that  causes  and  directs  it ;  I  scruple 
not  most  boldly  to  affirm,  that  they  speak  they  know  not  what, 
and  that  of  which  they  have  no  manner  of  idea ;  because  no 
such  contradictory  notion  can  come  into,  or  have  a  moments 
sut)sistencc  in  the  mind  of  any  man  living,  as  an  original  or 
first  choice  being  caused  or  brought  into  being,  by  choice. 
After  all,  they  say,  they  have  no  higher  or  other  conception  of 
hberty,  than  that  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which  [  contend  for,  vis. 
a  man* 8  haoing power  or  opportunity  to  do  as  he  chooses  :  or 
if  they  had  a  notion  that  every  act  of  choice  was  determined 
by  choice,  yet  it  would  destroy  their  notion  of  the  contingence 
of  choice ;  for  then  no  one  act  of  choice  would  arise  contin- 
gently, or  from  a  state  of  indifference,  but  every  individual 
act,  in  all  the  series,  would  arise  from  foregoing  bias  or  prefe- 
rence, and  from  a  cause  predetermining  and  fixing  its  exist- 
ence, which  introduces  at  once  such  a  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, each  preceding  link  decisively  fixing  the  following,  as 
they  would  by  all  means  avoid. 

And  such  kind  of  delusion  and  self-contradiction  as  this, 
does  not  arise  in  men's  minds  by  nature  :  it  is  not  owing  to  any 
natural  feeling  which  God  has  strongly  fixed  in  the  mind  and 
nature  of  man ;  but  to  false  philosophy,  and  strong  prejudice, 
from  a  deceitful  abuse  of  words.  It  is  artificial  ;  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  Author  of  the  Essays^  supposing  it  to  be  a  deceit- 
ful artifice  of  God ;  but  artificial  as  opposed  to  natural,  and  as 
owing  to  an  artificial  deceitful  management  of  terms,  to  darken 
and  confound  the  mind.  Men  have  no  such  thing  when  they 
first  begin  to  exercise  reason ;  but  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  blind  themselves  witli  metaphysical  confusion,  before 
they  can  embrace  and  rest  in  such  definitions  of  liberty  as  are 
given,  and  imagine  they  understand  them. 

On  the  whole  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  will 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  weighing  what  I  have  offered  to 
consideration  in  my  Itiquiry^  must  be  sensible  that  such  a 
moral  necessity  of  men^s  actions  as  I  maintain,  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  any  liberty  that  any  creature  has,  or 
can  have,  as  a  free,  accountable,  moral  agent,  and  subject 
of  moral  government ;  and  that  this  moral  necessity  is  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame  and  the  be- 
nefit and  use  of  men^s  own  care  and  labour,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  impUes  the  very  ground  and  reason  why  menV 
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actions  are  to  l)c  ascribed  lo  them  as  iheir  own,  in  such  b 
Dianner  aa  to  infer  desert,  praise,  and  blame,  approbation 
and  remorse  of  conscience,  reward  and  punishraenl ;  aud  thai 
it  establishes  the  moral  system  of  the  universe  and  God's 
moral  government  in  every  respect,  with  the  j>ropcr  use  of  mo- 
tives,  exhortations,  commands,  counsels,  promises,  and  ihreal- 
enings ;  and  the  use  and  beneJit  of  endeavours,  care  and  tiidus- 
try.  There  is  therefore  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic 
truth  should  be  at  all  concealed  ;  nor  ia  there  any  danger  in 
contemplation  and  profound  discovery  in  these  things.  So  far 
from  this,  that  the  truth  in  this  matter  ia  of  vasi  importance, 
and  extremely  needful  to  be  known ;  and  the  more  ctearlj'  and 
perfectly  the  real  fact  u  known,  and  the  more  constantly  il  is 
m  view,  the  better.  More  particularly,  that  the  clear  and  full 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  the  true  system  of  the  universe  in 
these  respects,  would  greatly  establish  the  doctrines  wliich 
teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  administration  in  the 
city  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  most  impor- 
tant articles.  Indeed  these  things  never  can  be  well  eslab- 
lished,  and  the  opposite  errors — so  subversive  of  the  whole 
gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generally  prevail — bo 
well  confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  maioiaiued 
answered,  till  these  points  are  settled.  While  this  is  not  done, 
it  is  to  me  beyond  doubt,  that  the  friends  of  those  great  goitpvl 
truths  will  but  poorly  niauitaln  their  controversy  with  the  adver- 
saries of  those  trutlis ;  they  wilt  be  obliged  often  to  shuffit^,  hide, 
and  turn  their  backs ;  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  lori 
from  whence  they  never  can  be  driven,  and  weapons  to  use 
from  which  those  whom  they  oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen 
themselves :  and  they  will  always  puzzle,  confound,  and  keep 
under  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine,  and  glory  and  vaimt  Ihcm- 
selves  in  their  advantage  over  them ;  and  carry  their  nlTnin 
with  a  high  hand,  as  they  have  dune  already  for  a  long  lime 
past. 

I  conclude.  Sir,  with  asking  your  pardon  for  troubling  you 
with  so  much  in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputation  of 
advancing  a  scheme  of  necessity,  like  that  of  the  author  of  Ihe 
Etmya  on  the  principles  of  Moi-ality  mid  Nutural  ArJt^NNt. 
Considering  that  what  I  have  said  is  hot  only  in  vindjcatioii  of 
myself,  but  as  I  think,  one  of  the  most  important  article*  of 
moral  philosophy  and  religion ;  I  trust  in  what  I  know  of  ywir 
candour  that  you  will  excuse 

i  our  obliged  friend  and  brotket 

J.   KDWARl 
f^TocfcBHinfjK,  JiLV  25lh,  1757. 
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Matt.  ix.  12.  They  that  be  whole,  need  not  a  Pbytieian ;  but  they  that  are  sick. 

— Et  hac  non  tantum  ad  Peccatores  referenda  est ;  ovia  in  omnibus  Maledictionibua  primi  Hominic^ 
omnea  ejus  Generationes  conveniont. — R.  Sal.  Jarehi. 

Propter  Concopiscentiam,  innatam  Cordi  humane,  dicitur,  In  IniquiUte  genitus  sum  ;  atque  Seosu 
est.  quod  a  Nativitate  implantatum  Cordi  sit  humane  JeCztfr  haroMg^  Figmentum  malum. 
^  ^  Aben-Ezra. 

— Ad  Mores  Natura  recurrit 
Danmatos,  fixa  ct  mutari  nescia.— 

— Deciles  imitandis 
Turpibus  et  praris  omoea  #  umus.— J«r . 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

CONTAINING  A 

BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OP  TfflS  BOOK  AND  ITS  AUTHOR, 

BY   THE    FIRST   EDITOR. 


The  Reverend  Author  of  the  following  piece  was  removed  by 
death  before  its  publication.  But  ere  his  decease*  the  copy  was  finish- 
ed and  brought  to  the  press ;  and  a  number  of  sheets  passed  his  own 
review.  They  who  were  acquainted  with  the  author  or  know  his  just 
character,  and  have  any  taste  for  the  serious  theme*  will  want  nothing 
to  be  said  in  recommendation  of  the  ensuing  tract,  but  only  that  Mr. 
Edwards  wrote  it. 

Several  valuable  pieces  on  this  subject  have  lately  been  publish- 
ed upon  the  same  side  of  the  question.  But  he  had  no  notice  of  so 
much  as  the  very  first  of  them,  till  he  had  wholly  concluded  what  he 
had  in  view  :  nor  has  it  been  thought  that  any  thing  already  printed 
should  supersede  this  work  ;  being  designed  on  a  more  extensive  plan 
— comprising  a  variety  of  arguments  and  answers  to  many  objections 
that  fell  not  in  the  way  of  the  other  worthy  writers — and  the  whole 
done  with  a  care  of  familiar  method  and  language  as  well  as  clear 
reasoning,  accommodated  very  much  to  common  capacities.  It  must 
be  a  sensible  pleasure  to  every  friend  of  truth,  that  so  masterly  a  hand 
undertook  a  reply  to  Dr.  Taylor  ;  notwithstanding  the  various  an- 
swers already  given  him  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Since  it  it  has  been  thought  unfit  that  this  posthumous  book 
should  go  unattended  with  a  respectful  memorial  of  the  author,  it  is 
hoped  the  reader  will  candidly  accept  the  following  :* 

As  he  lived  cheerfully  resigned  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven, so  he  died,  or  rather,  as  the  Scripture  emphatically  expresses  it 
in  relation  to  the  saint  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  fell  asleep  without  the 
least  appearance  of  pain  and  with  great  calm  of  mind.  Indeed  when 
he  first  perceived  the  symptoms  upon  him  to  be  mortal,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  little  perplexed  for  a  while  about  the  meaning  of  this 
mysterious  conduct  of  Providence,  in  calling  him  out  from  his  belov- 
ed privacy  to  a  public  scene  of  action  and  influence ;  and  then  so 
suddenly,  just  upon  his  entrance  into  it,  translating  him  from  thence, 
in  such  a  way,  by  mortality  !  However,  he  quickly  got  believing  and 
composing  views  of  the  wisdom  and  ffoodness  of  God  in  this  surpris- 
ing event :  and  readily  yielded  to  the  Sovereig!i  Dispt's^al  of  Heaven, 
with  the  most  placid  snhmitision.  Amidst  iIk^  joy  of  faith,  he  de- 
parted this  world  to  go  and  see  Jesus  whom  his  soul  loved  ;  to  be 
with  him,  to  behold  his  glory-  and  rejoice  in  his  kingdom. 

*  Anwe  have  eiven  a  foil  Memoir  in  the  first  volume,  those  perticiilare  which 
were  contained  in  mis  brief  accoont,  and  which  are  more  folly  and  accurately  nar- 
rated there,  are  omitted  in  order  to  avoid  needless  repetitions. 
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•JOi  ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  person  he  was  Ull  of  stature,  and  of  a  elender  make. 
waB  aomethinj:  extremely  delicate  in  liia  constitution  ;  which  alwsj^ 
obliged  him  lo  observe  the  exaotest  rults  of  temperance,  and  e\eTj 
mettiod  of  cautious  and  pruueiit  livnig.  By  such  means  he  was  helped 
la  go  liirough  iiices&am  iabouis.  and  to  beui  up  under  much  atndy. 
Wbicti,  Soluiuun  olisetves.  \a  a  weariness  to  the  fleab.  Perhaps  uevei 
,  was  a  mail  luute  consiafilly  retired  (torn  the  woild  ;  giving  liimself  lo 
reaiiing  and  couteinpiatiou.  And  a  wuiidei  it  wua  that  his  feeble 
frume  could  subsist  under  such  fatigues,  daily  repealed  and  ^-o  loug 
continued.  Vet  upon  occasiuii  of  some  remark  upon  a  by  a  friend, 
which  WHS  only  a  ftw  luontlie  belbre  hia  dealh>  he  toln  iiim,  '-  Ue 
did  iiol  find  but  he  wiuj  then  as  well  able  to  bear  the  closest  study  aa 
he  waa  thirty  years  before  i  and  could  go  througli  the  exeiciscs  uftJie 
pulpit  witli  as  little  weariness  or  difficulty."  In  hiu  youth  he  ap- 
peared healthy  and  witli  a  guud  degree  of  vivacity  ;  but  was  never 
robuHl.  In  midille  Ide  he  ajipearud  very  much  emaciated  (1  tiAii  nltnusl 
saiti  morlifted)  by  scvoie  studies,  and  intense  applications  of  Uiuujjbt. 
Hence  hia  voice  was  li  little  kn;|uid.  and  tuu  low  for  a  laigo  a^sejii- 
biy  ;  thuugli  much  relieved  and  advantaged  by  a  propur  uuitdiaais. 
Just  cuileiicei  wuU-placed  pauses,  and  great  disiinclDCtja  in  proDUiicii- 
tioii. 

He  had  a  piercing  eye,  the  truest  index  of  the  mind.  His  wpect 
and  mien  had  a  mixtiire  ui'  severity  and  pleasuniry.  He  ha<l  a  oatu- 
tal  turn  D>r  gravity  and  sedateue^s  ;  ever  i;unieiaplative  ;  and  in  con- 
versatiuu  usually  reserved,  but  always  obatirvant  of  a  genuine  deco- 
rum in  his  deportment ;  tree  truin  sullun,  supercilious  anil  coikteuip- 
tuoua  airs,  and  witlioai  any  appoiuance  of  ostentation,  levttj.  <ji 
TSiuty.  Aa  to  iiuagi nation,  he  had  enough  of  it  for  a  great  and  good 
irbh  t  but  Ihe  gaieties  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  so  captiraling  to  mtioj'i 
were  what  hi:  neither  aff'xted  hiiiiaell'.  nor  was  iiiuil.  delighted  with 
in  others.  He  liuil  a  jiuiiirai  stCiidiiK'^a  of  tem]ier  and  furiiludc  uf 
mind  ;  wliicli  beiiijj  saiittilit.ij  by  ilie  ijpiril  uf  God,  was  ever  of  vast 
advantage  to  Imn  lo  carry  lum  through  diHicult  services,  and  support 
him  under  trying  afflictititis  in  the  course  of  liis  life.  Pergonal  inju- 
ries e  bure  with  a  bccuming  uieckueas  and  patience,  and  a  diB|>09i- 
tion  to  iWgiveness.  'I'hc  huniihiy,  modesty,  and  serenity  of  his  be- 
haviour, niLcIi  endeared  hiru  to  his  aci|uaintance  ;  and  made  him  ap- 
pear amiable  in  the  eycu  uf  such  as  had  the  privilege  of  conversing 
with  hnii-  He  was  n  irue  and  tiiithful  friend  ;  and  sliewod  uiucli  <M 
B  disiniiTuzyied  benevolence  lo  his  neighbour.  The  several  t<  latiuns 
Bustained  Ly  him  be  adorned  with  an  exemplaty  conduct ;  uid  wu 
Buliciiouii  111  fill  every  ataiion  with  its  proper  duty.  He  kept  up  an 
esleiihivi'  i'oiie.»p'<t>deiii:u  with  ininisteis  and  olhera  lU  various  p.irU  ; 
and  his  leilers  always  >'oiLloii<ed  jiune  siL'niticanl  and  viilimble  com- 
munications In  his  private  ualk  as  a  christian,  he  appeared  an  ex- 
«niplc  ol  truly  rat  ion  al,  ci.nsislent,  umfurin  religion  and  virtue;  a 
shinmg  m.,tnnee  of  the  power  ai'iu  efTicacy  of  that  holy  faith  to  which 
he  was  so  lirnily  atiaclied,  and  ol  which  he  was  so  strenuous  a  ds- 
(lelender.  lit:  t:\liibil*:d  much  of  sjiirilualily  and  a  heavenly  bent  of 
Boul.  In  hini  one  saw  the  loveliest  appearance,  a  rare  assemblage 
of  christian  graces  united  with  the  richest  gills,  and  mutually  sub- 
serving and  recommend  in^Lj^e  anolhcr. 


ADVERTISEMENT.  SOS 

As  a  scholar,  his  intellectual  furniture  exceeded  what  is  common, 
considering  the  disadvantages  we  labour  under  in  this  remote  corner 
of  the  world.  He  very  early  discovered  a  genius  above  the  ordinary 
size  :  which  gradually  ripened  and  expanded  by  daily  exertion  and 
application.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  penetration  and  extent  of 
his  understanding,  for  his  powers  of  criticism  and  accurate  distinction, 
quickness  of  thought,  solidity  of  judgment,  and  force  of  reasoning  : 
which  made  him  an  acute  and  strong  disputant.  By  nature  he  was 
formed  for  a  logician  and  a  metaphysician  ;  but  by  speculation,  ob- 
servation, and  converse,  greatly  improved.  He  had  a  good  insight 
into  the  whole  circle  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  possessed  a  very 
valuable  stock  of  classic  learning,  philosophy,  mathematics,  history, 
chronology,  &c.  By  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  indefatigable 
studiousness,  to  the  last  he  was  constantly  treasuring  up  useful 
knowledge,  both  human  and  divine. 

Thus  he  appears  uncommonly  accomplished  for  the  arduous 
and  momentous  province  to  which  he  was  finally  called.  And  had 
heaven  indulged  us  with  the  continuance  of  his  precious  life,  we 
have  reason  to  think  he  would  have  graced  his  new  station,  and  been 
a  signal  blessing  to  the  college,  and  therein  extensively  served  his 
generation,  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

After  all,  it  must  be  owned «  divinity  was  his  favourite  study ; 
and  the  ministry  his  most  delightful  employment.  Among  the  lumi- 
naries of  the  church  in  these  American  regions,  he  was  justly  reputed 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  thorouglily  versed  in  all  the  branches 
of  theology,  didactic,  polemic,  casuistic,  experimental,  and  prac- 
tical. In  point  of  divine  knowledge  and  skill,  he  had  few  equalst 
and  perhaps  no  superior,  at  least  in  these  parts.  On  the  maturest 
examination  of  the  different  schemes  of  principles  obtaining  in  the 
world,  and  on  comparing  them  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  ora- 
cles of  God  and  the  great  standard  of  truth,  he  was  a  Protestant  and 
a  Calvinist  in  judgment ;  adhering  to  the  main  articles  of  the  re- 
formed religion  with  an  unshaken  firmness  and  with  a  fervent  zeal» 
but  tempered  with  charity  and  candour,  and  governed  by  discretion. 
He  seemed  as  little  as  most  men  under  the  bias  of  education  or  tho 
influence  of  bigotry.  As  to  practical  and  vital  Christianity,  no  man 
appeared  to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  impor- 
tance ;  or  to  understand  true  religion,  and  feel  its  power,  more  than 
he  ;  which  made  him  an  excellently  fit  guide  to  inquiring  souls,  and 
qualified  him  to  guard  them  against  all  false  religion.  His  internal 
sense  of  the  intercourse  between  God  and  souls  being  brought  by 
him  to  the  severe  test  of  reason  and  revelatioa,  preserved  him  both 
in  sentiment  and  conduct,  from  the  least  tincture  of  enthusiasm. 
The  accomplished  divine  enters  deep  into  his  character. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  judicious,  solid,  and  instructive.  Seldom 
was  he  known  to  bring  controversy  into  the  pulpit :  or  to  handle 
any  subject  in  the  nicer  modes  and  forms  of  scholastic  dissertation. 
His  sermons  in  general  seemed  to  vary  exceedingly  from  his  con- 
troversial compositions.  In  his  preaching,  usually,  all  was  plain, 
familiar,  sententious,  practical ;  and  very  distant  from  any  afrectatiou 
of  appearing  the  great  man,  or  displaying  his  extraordinary  abilities 
VOL.  n.  30 
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as  a  sciiolar.  But  Etill  he  over  preserved  the  character  of  a.  sktiful 
and  thorough  divine.  Tho  conimon  themes  of  his  ministry  were  the 
most  weighty  and  profitable  ;  ami  especially,  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  in  which  he  himself  lived  by  fuith.  His  method  in 
preaching  was,  first  to  apply  to  the  understanding  and  judgment,  la- 
bouring to  enlighten  and  convince  iheui  ;  anil  then  to  persuade  the 
will,  ougnge  the  affections,  and  excite  the  active  powers  of  the  soul. 
Ilia  languagu  was  with  propriety  and  purity,  but  with  a  noble  negli- 
gonce  i  nothing  ornamented.  Florid  diction  was  not  the  beauty  he 
preferred.  His  talents  were  of  a  superior  kind.  He  regarded 
thoughts,  rather  than  words.  Precision  of  sentiment  and  clearness 
of  expression  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  his  pulpit  style. 
Neither  quick  nor  slow  of  speech,  there  was  a  certain  pathot  in  i*is 
utterance,  and  such  skill  of  address,  as  seldom  failed  to  draw  the  al- 
tentiun.  warm  the  hearts,  and  stimulate  thcconsciottceBof  the  audit- 
ory, lie  studied  to  shew  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman 
that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  llie  word  of  truth. 
And  he  was  one  who  gave  himself  to  prayer,  as  well  ua  to  the  minis- 
try of  tho  word.  Agreeably  it  pleased  God  to  putgiettt  honour  up- 
on liim,  by  crowning  his  labours  with  surprising  successes,  in  ibo 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edification  of  saints,  to  tlie  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  God  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 

As  a  writer.  Mr,  Edwabds  distinguished  himself  in  contiovcrav. 
to  which  he  was  called  on  a  variety  of  occasions.  Tlcre  the  superi- 
ority of  his  genius  eminently  appeared.  He  knew  to  arrange  lija 
ideas  in  an  exucl  method ;  and  close  application  of  mind,  with  the  un- 
common strength  of  his  intellectual  powers,  enabled  him  in  «  matt- 
ner  to  exhaust  every  subject  he  took  under  consideration.  He  deli* 
gently  employed  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  in  defending  Cbristiuiity, 
both  in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  views-  against  the  eriors  of  tho 
limes.  Besides  his  excellent  writings  in  behalf  of  the  power  of  god- 
liness, which  some  years  ago  happily  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the 
British  America,  he  made  a  noble  stand  against  enthusiasm  andfslsc 
religion,  when  it  threatened  to  spread,  by  his  incompaiablo  trcaiixi 
upon  religious  affections.  And  more  lately  in  opposition  lo  Pelagian. 
Arminian,  and  other  false  principles,  he  published  a  very  elaboraCn 
Treatise  upon  the  Liberty  of  tho  human  Will.  A  volume  that  has  procu- 
red hi  m  the  clogy  of  eminent  divines  abroad.  Several  profcsBon  ofdi- 
vinity  in  the  Dutch  universities  very  lately  sent  him  their  ihavki,  Cot 
the  assistance  he  had  given  them  in  thoir  en<juiry  into  some  contro- 
verted points ;  having  carried  his  own  further  than  any  author  thcj 
had  ever  seen.  And  now  this  volume  of  his.  on  the  great  Christian 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  presented  to  public  view  ;  which,  thnugh 
studiously  adapted  lo  lower  capacities,  yet  carries  in  it  the  etridoat 
tracea  of  bis  great  genius,  and  socma  with  superior  force  ufargumvol 
lo  have  entirely  baflled  the  opponent. 

His  writings  will  perpetuate  his  memory  and  make  his  namo 
hlosflom  in  the  dust.  1'he  blessing  of  heaven  attending  the  pffrusil 
of  ihcm,  will  make  ihcm  effectually  conducive  to  thu  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  souls  ;  which  will  brighten  the  author's  crown  and 
-'1  to  his  joy.  iu  the  dav  of  future  retribution. 


THE  AUTHOR^S   PREFACE. 


The  following  Discourse  is  intended,  not  merely  as  an  answer 
to  any  particular  hook  written  against  the  doctrine  of  Original  Siut 
but  as  a  general  defence  of  that  great  important  doctrine.  Never- 
theless, I  have  in  this  defence  taken  notice  of  the  main  things  said 
against  this  doctrine  by  such  of  the  more  noted  opposers  of  it  as  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  read ;  particularly  those  two  late  writers, 
Dr.  TuRNBULi.  and  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich  ;  but  especially  the  lat- 
ter, in  what  he  has  published  in  those  two  books  of  his,  the  first  entitled. 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  proposed  to  free  and  candid 
Examination ;  the  other,  his  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings ^  with  a 
Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  have  close- 
ly attended  to  Dr.  Tatlor^s  Piece  on  Original  Sin  in  all  its  parts, 
and  have  endeavoured  that  no  one  thing  (here  said,  of  any  conse- 
quence in  this  controversy^  should  pass  unnoticed,  or  that  any  thing 
which  has  the  appearance  of  an  argument,  in  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine, should  be  left  unanswered.  I  look  on  the  doctrine  as  of  great 
importance,  which  every  body  will  doubtless  own  it  is,  if  it  be  true. 
For  if  the  case  be  such  indeed,  that  all  mankind  are  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  total  ruin,  both  with  respect  to  the  moral  evil  of  which  they 
are  the  subjects,  and  the  afflictive  evil  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the 
one  as  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  the  other  ;  then  doubt- 
lessi  the  great  salvation  by  Christ  stands  in  direct  relation  to  this 
ruin,  as  the  remedy  to  the  disease  ;  and  the  whole  Gospel,  or  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  must  suppose  i\ ;  and  all  real  belief,  or  true  notion 
of  that  gospel,  must  be  built  upon  it.  Therefore  as  I  think  the  doc- 
trine is  most  certainly  both  true  and  important.  I  hope  my  attempt- 
ing a  vindication  of  it  will  be  candidly  interpreted  ;  and  that  what  I 
have  done  towards  its  defence  will  be  impartially  considered  by  all 
that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  read  the  ensuing  discourse  : 
in  which  it  is  designed  to  examine  every  thing  material  throughout 
the  doctor ^s  u>hoU  book,  and  many  things  in  that  other  book,  con- 
taining his  Key  and  Exposition  on  Romans ;  as  also  many  things 
written  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine  by  some  other  modern  authors. 
Moreover,  my  discourse  being  not  only  intended  for  an  ansu^er  to  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  other  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin»  but  for 
a  general  defence  of  that  doctrine  ;  producing  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  answering  objections  made  against  it, 
1  hope  this  attempt  of  mine  will  not  be  thought  needless,  nor  be  al- 
together useless,  notwithstanding  other  publications  on  the  subject. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  plan  of  the  fol- 
lowing treatise  will  excuse  the  length  of  it.  And  that  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  was  absolutely  requisite  to  the  full  executing  of  a 
design  formed  on  such  a  plan  ;  how  much  has  been  written  against 
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the  doctrine  of  orifjinal  sin,  and  witli  what  plausiLitiity  ;  Low  sttoiig 
the  prejudices  of  many  are  in  favour  of  wliat  is  said  in  oppoiUion  lo 
this  doctrine — anrl  that  it  cannot  be  expected  any  thing  short  of  a 
^/Z  consideration  of  almost  etvrjr  argument  advanced  by  (he  main 
opposers,  especially  by  this  late  and  specious  writer.  Dr.  Ta\loiIi 
will  eatisfy  many  readers — how  much  uiuut  unavoidably  be  said  in 
ordor  to  a  full  handling  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  ; 
and  how  important  the  doctrine  must  be,  if  true  ;  1  trust  the  Icn^b 
of  the  following  discourse  will  not  be  thought  to  exceed  what  the 
case  really  rrquired,  HoweTer  this  must  bo  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  intelligent  and  candid  reader. 

Sloekbridgc  May  i'S,  1757. 

Awe.— When  the  page  \a  referred  to  in  Ihia  niatmor,  p.  40,  p.  SO,  without 
|nentii>ning  thu  bso^  tberoby  ia  to  be  understood  auch  il  p*ge  in  lit.  <ivi.bii>B 
SmjAun-Doctrini  of  Original  Sin.  S.  inlends  the  Supplemnnt.  When  the  wotti 
Key  is  used  tn  sigiiiry  tho  book  referreil  to,  thereby  is  to  lie  imderatood  Dr.  T*  y- 
ldh'»  JCty  lo  till  JipettMc  Writingi.  TIub  mark  [^J  with  Gguies  or  a  number  m- 
neied,  aiguifiea  such  a  section  orpar«ftraph  in  ha  Key.  Whea  lifter  mcnlkminc 
Preface  lo  Per.  on  Episl.  Ronrnnj,  tnere  ia  subjoinpd  p,  US,  47,  or  the  like,  thereby 
IB  intended  page  and  p«sgi«ph,  page  145,  paragrnph  47.  The  letter  T.  alonr, 
is  died  to  sienify  Dr.  'f  Aii.oR'a  nKine,  nod  no  nlher. 
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GREAT  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE 


OF 


ORIGINAL  SIN  DEFENDED, 


PART  I. 

WHEREIN  ARE  CONSIDERED  SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN 
FROM  FACTS  AND  EVENTS,  AS  FOUNDED  BY  OBSERVATION 
AND  EXPERIENCE,  TOGETHER  WITH  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  TESTIMONIES  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE  CON- 
FESSION AND  ASSERTION  OF  OPPOSERS. 


CHAP.  I. 

ThB  Evidence  of  Original  Sin  from  what  appears  in  Fact  of  the 

Sinfulness  of  Mankind. 

SECT.  I. 

All  Mankind  constantly ^  in  all  Ages^  without  Fail  in  any  one  In-- 
stance^  run  into  that  moral  Evil^  which  is  in  effect  their  own 
utter  and  eternal  Perdition  in  a  total  privation  of  GOD'*s 
Favour^  and  suffering  of  his  Vengeance  and  Wrath. 


by  divines,  is  meant  the  innate  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart. 
But  yet  when  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  spoK€ 


By  Original  Sin  as  the  phrase  has  been  most  commonly  used 

^  the  heart, 
len  of,  it  is 
vulgarly  understood  in  that  latitude,  which  includes  not  only 
the  depravity  ofnature^  but  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  first  sin ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  liableness  or  exposedness  of  Adam^s 
posterity,  in  the  divine  judgment,  to  partake  of  the  punishment 
of  that  sin.    So  far  as  I  know,  most  of  those  who  have  held 
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one  of  these,  liave  mamtaiaed  the  other ;  and  most  of  thove 
who  have  opposed  one,  have  opposed  the  other :  both  arc  op- 
posed by  the  Autlior  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  following  »bs- 
course,  in  his  book  agi^nst  original  sin  :  And  it  may  perhaps  ftp. 
pear  in  our  fiiture  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  they  arc 
closely  connected ;  that  the  argumente  which  prove  the  one  es- 
tablish the  other,  and  that  there  are  no  more  ditliculties  altcDd> 
iug  the  allowing  of  one,  than  the  other. 

!  shall  in  the  first  place,  consider  this  doctrine  more  espe- 
cially with  regaril  to  the  corruption  of  nature ;  and  as  we  treat 
of  this  the  other  will  naturally  come  into  considcrulion,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected  with  it.  As  all  moral 
qualities,  all  principles  either  of  virtue  or  vice,  lie  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  I  shall  consider  whether  we  have  any  eri- 
dence  that  the  heart  of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil 
disposition.  This  is  strenuously  denied  by  many  late  writers 
who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  ajid  particular- 
ly by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  nf  any  such  thing  as  dispo- 
sition or  tendemy  is  by  obsening  what  is  cohstanl  or  gunt-rsl 
in  event;  especially  under  a  great  variety  of  ciicumBlances  ; 
and  above  all,  when  the  effect  or  event  continues  ilic  same 
through  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  manifold  Ibrcc 
and  means  used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  lo  litndcr  llic 
cfiect.  1  do  not  know  that  such  a  prevalence  of  effects  is  de- 
nied to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendency  in  causes  ond 
agents;  or  that  il  is  expressly  denied  by  the  opposcrs  of  the 
doctrine  of  oiiginal  sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  uni* 
versally  or  generally  proves  that  mankind  are  actually  cormpl, 
this  would  be  an  evidence  of  u  prior  corrupt  propensity  in  Um 
world  of  mankind ;  whatever  may  be  said  by  some,  which,  if 
token  with  its  plain  consequences,  may  seem  to  imply  a  deniol 
of  this;  which  may  be  considered  afterwards,  Uut  by  many 
the  fact  is  denied ;  that  is,  it  is  denied,  that  corruption  ana 
moral  evil  are  commonly  prevalent  in  the  world  :  on  tbo  cna- 
irary,  it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  preponderates,  and  llial  vifiuc 
has  the  ascendant. 

To  this  purpose,  Dr.  Ti'rnbi'll  says,*  "  With  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  vice  in  the  world,  men  are  apt  to  Wt  lh«ir 
imagination  run  out  upon  all  the  robberies,  piracies,  miird«n, 
perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  have  (nlber 
heard  of,  or  rend  in  history ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to 
be  very  wicked.  As  if  a  court  of  jitslicc  were  a  |iropcr  place 
to  make  an  estimate  «f  Ihc  morals  of  mankind,  or  on  hcjHpiul 
of  the  liealthfulness  of  a  climate.  But  ought  Ihcy  not  lu  coa- 
lider  Ihnt  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  larmf^rH  far 
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passes  that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state,  and  that  the 
innocent  and  kind  actions  of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass 
their  crimes  in  numbers ;  that  it  is  the  rarity  of  crimes  in  com* 
parison  of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion to  them  and  makes  them  to  be  recorded  in  history,  while 
honest,  generous  domestic  actions  arc  overlooked  only  because 
they  are  so  common  ?  as  one  great  danger,  or  one  monthV 
sickness  shall  become  a  frequently  repeated  story  during  a 
long  hfe  of  health  and  safety. — Let  not  the  vices  of  mankind 
be  multiplied  or  magnified.  Let  us  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
human  life,  and  set  over  against  the  shocking,  the  astonishing 
instances  of  barbarity  and  wickedness  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  any  age,  not  only  the  exceeding  generous  and  brave 
actions  with  whicli  history  shines,  but  the  prevailing  innocency, 
good-nature,  industry,  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  at  all  times ;  and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to 
cry  out,  as  objectors  against  Providence  Jo  on  this  occasion, 
that  all  men  are  vastly  corrupt  and  that  there  is  hardly  any 
such  thing  as  virtue  in  the  world.  Upon  a  fair  computation 
the  fact  does  indeed  come  out,  that  very  great  villanies  have 
been  very  uncommon  in  all  ages  and  looked  upon  as  mon- 
strous ;  so  general  is  the  sense  and  esteem  of  virtue/^ — It 
seems  to  be  with  a  like  view  that  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  We  must 
not  take  the  measure  of  our  health  and  enjoyments  from  a  la- 
zar-house,  nor  of  our  understanding  from  Bedlam^  nor  of  our 
morals  from  a  jail."    (p.  77.  S.) 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  a 
representation  of  things,  and  its  force  €ls  to  the  consequence 
designed,  I  hope  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge,  and  in  some 
measure  to  determine  whether  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
hearts  of  mankind  be  corrupt  or  not,  when  the  things  which 
follow  have  been  considered.  But  for  the  greater  clearness, 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one  consideration  that  is  of 
great  importance  in  this  controversy,  and  is  very  much  over- 
looked by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  their 
disputing  against  it. 

That  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the 
innate  disposition  of  man^s  heart,  which  appears  to  be  its  ten- 
dency, when  we  consider  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or 
in  their  own  nature,  without  the  interposition  of  divine  grace. — 
Thus,  that  state  of  man^s  nature,  that  disposition  of  the  mind, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious,  which,  as  it  is  in 
itself,  tends  to  extremely  pernicious  consequences,  and  would 
certainly  end  therein,  were  it  not  that  the  free  mercy  and 
kindness  of  God  interposes  to  prevent  that  issue.  It  would 
be  very  strange  if  any  should  argue  that  there  is  no  evil  ten- 
deoqr  in  the  case,  because  the  mere  favour  and  compassion  of 
the  Mopi  i  may  step  in  and  oppose  the  tendency  and  pre- 
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vent  ihe  sad  elittct.  Particularly,  if  there  be  any  Uiing  in  the 
nature  of  mnn  whereby  he  baa  an  universal  unfaihng  tendency 
to  timt  moral  evil  which,  according  to  the  real  nature  and  inio 
demerit  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  implies  his  uUer 
ruin,  that  must  be  looked  upon  aa  an  evil  tendency  or  propcQ- 
sily ;  however  divine  grace  may  interpose  to  save  him  from 
deserved  ruin,  and  to  over-rule  things  to  an  issue  contrary  to 
that  which  they  lend  to  of  themselves.  Grace  is  sovereign, 
exercised  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  bringing 
good  out  of  evil.  The  efi'ecl  of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of 
things  themselves,  that  otherwise  have  an  ill  tendency,  any 
more  than  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  disease ;  but  is  somelfitng 
altogether  independent  on  it,  introduced  to  oppose  (he  natural 
tendency,  and  reverse  the  course  of  things.  Bui  tiie  event  to 
which  things  lend,  according  to  their  own  demerit,  and  accord- 
ing to  divine  jastice,  is  the  event  to  which  they  tend  in  their 
own  nature  ;  as  Dr.  T.'s  own  words  fully  imply  {Pref  lu.  Par, 
on  Rotn.  p.  131.)  "  God  alone  (says  he)  can  declare  whether  lie 
will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungodliness  und  unrighteousness  of 
mankind,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  punishabl*:."  Nothing 
is  more  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  things  than  ilivine 
justice :  it  weighs  things  in  nn  even  balance ;  it  views  aad  e»- 
timates  things  no  otherwise  than  they  are  truly  in  Ihcir  o<rn 
nature.  Therefore  undoubtedly  that  which  implies  a  leadeflcy 
to  ruin,  according  to  Ihe  estimate  of  divine  juitice,  does  in* 
deed  imply  such  a  tendency  in  ils  own  niiture. 

And  tlien  it  must  be  rememhered,  that  it  is  a  mora/  depm- 
eiti/  we  are  speaking  of;  and  therefore  when  wo  are  con^idor- 
ing  whether  such  depravity  do  not  appear  by  a  tendency  lo  a 
bad  etfect  or  issue,  it  is  a  moral  lendaicy  to  such  an  issue  that 
is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  A  moral  teudciKf 
or  influence  is  by  desert.  Then  may  it  be  said  mun\  nature  Of 
state  is  attended  with  a  pernicious  or  destructive  ictKlcncy  in 
a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to  that  which  deserves  miserr  wmI 
destruction.  And  therefore  it  rquallif  shews  Ihe  moral  dnpn- 
vity  of  the  nalurc  of  mankind  in  their  present  state,  wlicibcr 
that  nature  be  universally  attended  with  en  eSbctual  tendency 
to  destructive  vengeance  actually  exeaUvd,  or  lo  tficir^e«»pinj 
misery  ami  ruin,  or  their  just  expotfdnvs»  to  destructiitn,  bow- 
ever  that  fatal  consequence  may  be  prevented  by  grace,  or 
vi'hatever  the  actual  uvenl  be. 

One  thing  more  is  to  bo  observed  here,  Uiut  the  topic 
mainly  insisted  on  by  the  opposersof  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  is  the  justice  of  God;  both  in  Ihoir  objections  agnm.it  the 
tmpuiiitum  of  Adam''*  sin,  and  also  against  its  bring  so  ordered, 
that  men  should  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  ami  rutneJ 
nature,  without  having  merited  (be  displeasure  of  their  Creaur 
l\v  any  personal  fnnll.     But  the  latter  is  not  repujintint  lo  Ooil'* 
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justice,  if  men  actually  are  born  into  the  world  with  a  tendencv 
to  sin,  and  to  misery  and  ruin  for  their  sin,  which  actually  will 
be  the  consequence  unless  mere  grace  steps  in  and  prevents  it. 
If  this  be  1  Ho  wed,  the  argument  from  justice  is  given  up :  for 
it  is  to  suppose,  tiiat  their  liableness  to  misery  and  ruin  comes 
in  a  way  of  justice; ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace  to  save  them.  Justice  alone 
would  be  sufHcicnt  security,  if  exercised,  without  grace.  It  is 
all  one  in  tiiis  dispute  about  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether 
men  nrc  born  in  a  miserable  state  by  a  tendency  to  ruin  which 
actnally  follows^  and  that  justly  ^  or  whether  they  are  born  in 
such  a  state  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  ruin,  which  might  justly 
follow,  and  would  actually  follow  did  not  grace  prevent.  For 
the  controversy  is  not  what  grace  will  do,  but  what  justice 
might  do. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  because  it 
enervates  many  of  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  which  Dr. 
T.  makes  out  his  scheme ;  in  which  he  argues  from  that  state 
which  mankind  are  in  by  divine  grace^  yea,  which  he  himself 
supposes  to  be  by  divine  grace  ;  and  yet  not  making  any  al« 
lowance  for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  against  what 
others  suppose  of  the  deplorable  and  ruined  state  mankind  are 
in  by  the  fall.*     Some  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions  to 

*  He  oilen  speaks  of  death  and  affliction  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  ii^ 
consequence  of  his  sin ;  and  in  p.  20,  21.  and  many  other  places,  ho  supposes  that 
thetje  thin^fs  come  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  not  as  a  punishment  or  a  calamity, 
but  as  a  benefit.  But  in  p.  23.  he  supposes,  those  things  would  be  a  sreat  calamity 
and  misery,  if  it  wore  not  for  the  resurrection  ;  which  resurrection  ne  there,  ani 
in  the  following  pages,  and  in  many  other  places,  speaks  of  as  being  by  Chnst ; 
and  often  spraks  of  it  as  being  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

P.  63,  64.  Speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  sorrow,  labour,  and  death,  in 
consequence  of  AdanCe  sin,  he  represents  these  as  evils  that  are  reversed  and 
turncdinto  advantages,  and  from  which  we  are  delivered  through  grace  in  Christ. 
And  p.  65,  66,  67.  he  speaks  of  Grod  thus  turning  death  into  an  advantage  thnmgh 
grace  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates  the  justice  oi  God  in  bringing  death  by  Adam. 

P.  152,  156.  One  thing  he  alleges  against  this  proposition  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines — That  we  are  by  nature  bond-slaves  to  Satan — That  God  hath  been  pnh 
ridingf  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day^  various  means  and  dispensations, 
to  preserve  and  rescue  mmkind  from  the  devil, 

P.  168,  169, 170  In  answer  to  that  objection  against  his  doctrine  That  we 
are  in  worse  circumstanced  than  Adam,  he  alleges  the  happy  circumstances  we  are 
under  by  the  provision  and  means  furnished  through  free  grace  in  Christ. 

P.  228.  In  answerin|;  that  argument  against  tus  doctrine — That  there  is  a 
law  in  ourmnmbcrs,  bringing  us  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  Rom, 
vii. — He  allows,  that  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for 
every  sin  (which  law  he  elsewhere  says,  shews  us  the  natural  and  proper  demerii  of 
sin,  and  is  perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  trtUh  and  righteotisness)  must  be  quite  de- 
plo'able  if  they  have  no  reUrffrom  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver. 

P.  90 — 93.  S-     In  opposition  to  what  is  supposed  of  the  miserable  state  man- 
kind are  brought  into  by  Adam's  sin,  he  alleges,  The  noble  designs  of  love,  mmifest- 
ed  6y  mbaneing  a  new  and  htrnpydispensaiion,  founded  on  the  obedience  and  righteous- 
nsMt  qf  the  San  of  God;  and  that,  ^though  by  Adam  wc  are  subjected  to  death. 
VOL.  II.  4" 
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this  efl'ect,  in  order  to  be  made  good,  must  depend  od  euch  a 
aupposition  as  this:— that  God's  dispensations  of  graco  are 
rectifications  or  amendments  of  his  foregomg  constitutions  »ni 
proceedings,  which  were  merely  legal;  as  though  the  dis. 
pcnsations  of  grace,  which  succeed  those  of  mere  law,  im- 
plied an  acknowletlgment  that  the  preceding  legal  constiUt* 
lion  would  be  unjust  if  left  as  it  was,  or  at  leost  very  hard 
dealing  with  mankind ;  and  Uiat  the  other  were  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  satisfaction  to  his  creatures  for  former  injuries,  Of 
bard  treatment.  So  thai,  put  together  the  injury  with  (be 
aatiafaction,  the  legal  and  injurious  dispensation  talcco  with 
(he  following  good  dispensation,  which  our  author  calls 
grace,  and  the  unfairness  or  improper  severity  of  the  fbrmeir 
amended  by  the  goodness  of  the  latter,  both  together  made  up 
one  righteous  dispensation. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said 
concerning  the  interposition  of  divine  grace  uol  altering  tlic 
nature  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Accnrdinfly, 
when  I  speak  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendfncy  of  lliinga  be- 
longing to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  mankind,  under- 
stand me  to  mean  their  tendency  at  they  are  in  themsflvtt, 
abstracted  from  any  consideration  of  that  remedy  llie  sove- 
reign and  infinite  grace  of  God  has  provided. — Having  pre- 
mised these  things,  I  now  assert,  that  mankind  arc  all  natu- 
rally in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail,  with  itiis  con- 
sequence or  issue;  that  they  iNiVEnsAi-LY  kin  tiikmseiasm 

INTO  THAT    WHIcn    IS,  IN    EPFECT,  THEIH    OWN    TTTBR    IITESNAL 

PERDITION,  as  being  tilnally  accursed  of  God  and  tlie  subject 
of  his  remediless  wrath   through  sin. — I'Vom   which  I    infer, 

yet  in  Ihia  diapensaliun  a  reaurroction  is  provided ;  and  llial  Adam's  poilunQr  ht 
imder  n  mild  diBpeiuatioa  of  Grace,  &c 

P.  IIS.  S.  Ue  vindic&tes  Ood'a  dealinga  with  Alum,  in  i>l*rins  him  At  finl 
under  Uie  ngouioriaw,  IninsgrcBS  and  die,  (whicli,  as  he  ci[>rr«»«s  i(,  tuatpvOlKif 
Ail  Aa/i|>inut««  a  foot  fxtreauis  dan^erma)  by  saying,  that  at  Gad  IWal  i^firrt  iittr 
iwntd  in  Av  oun  breaatf  90  ht  hnmediaid^  aloHithed  Ha  cmtnotU  upoii  ■  fuA#  Sffur^ 
teUem,  lunidjr,  upon  graci. 

r.  las,  l«3,  S.  AgBiaat  what  ft.  ft.  anya,  ThM  God  fiHsoDk  mM  wbnt  hr 
(Ml,  and  thai  mankind  aftet  Adam's  sin  were  born  without  tho  divino  finoiiT,  ac. 
ha  wteBes,  among  olher  Ihinsg,  CAHil't  c«m^  Is  i>  tht  propOiatUm  /tr  Ut  «ta*  ^ 
Uu  wMt  iBorUt—^Ind  tht  rieha  i£  CuTi  nurcn  ui  gitrlng  lt«  pimiiir  if  ■  Xfiltowr 
lb  dtttfot  the  K'ort*  0/  Mi  devil— Thai  hi  caught  Ma  rinufug  filHne  malm  fa  ttr 
•»ii«  tf  Mi  graft. 

In  bis  note  on  Bom.  v.  90.  p.  aST,  89S.  he  says  as  fblloira  1  "  Tlw  U  w  I  Mitkonn. 
u  not  a  ditpensalian  iiuuhio  to  the  iniinniiy  of  the  Imman  natiim  in  our  pnwol 
«WBi  or  it  doth  not  aeem  conpruoua  to  tKngoodncs*  of  IW,  In  aflbtd  im  m 
other  WB]r  oT  satTation  but  tij  a  law,  which,  Uwe  oniric  han^tr"-".  <•'  aT<  r.,,,,^ 
torevor.  Fur  who  then  tknn  the  bviiinning of  ih<'  v 
thor^re  it  KBiiu  to  mo.  thai  thn  taw —■     ' 
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that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  attended  with 
R  propensity  of  nature^  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual,  to  such 
an  issue  ;  and  that  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  deprav- 
ed with  a  moral  depravity  that  amounts  to  and  implies  their 
utter  undoing. 

Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition ; 
and  then  would  shew  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which 
I  infer  fi-om  it  If  both  can  be  clearly  and  certainly  proved, 
then  I  trust  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doctrine  of  original 
depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  T.'*  scheme 
demonstrated ;  the  greatest  part  of  whose  book  called  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin^  &c.  is  against  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  depravity.  In  p.  107,  S.  he  speaks  of  the  con- 
veyance of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam^s  posterity  as 
the  grmid point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  asserted  in  the  proposi- 
tion laid    down,  there  is    need    only    that  these  two  things  > 
should  be  made  manifest :  one  is  this  fact,  that  all  mankind  \ 
come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state  as  without  fail  comes  to  ) 
this  issue,  namely,  the  universal  commission  of  sin ;  or  that 
every  one  who  comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  is^ 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  guilty  of  sin.     The  other  is,  that  all 
sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  utter  and  eternal  destruction  under 
God^s  wrath  and  curse  ;  and  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  interposition  of  divine  grace  to  prevent  the  effect.     Both 
which  can  be  abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  T.'*s  own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  such  as  are  capable 
of  acting  as  moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  sin  (not  now  taking  it 
for  granted  that  they  come  guilty  into  the  world)  is  most  clear- 
ly and  abundantly  evident  from  the  holy  scriptures :  1  Kings 
viii.  46.  If  any  man  sin  against  thee ;  for  there  is  no  man  that 
sinneth  not.  Eccl.  vii.  20.  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  Job.  ix.  2, 3.  /  know  it  is  so  of 
a  truths  (i.  e.  as  Bildad  had  just  before  said,  that  God  would 
not  cast  away  a  perfect  man,  &c.)  but  how  should  man  be  just 
with  God?  If  he  will  contend  with  him^  he  cannot  answer  him 
one  of  a  thousand.  To  the  like  purpose,  Psal.  cxIiiL  2.  Enter 
not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no 
man  living  be  justified.  So  the  words  of  the  apostle  (in  which 
he  has  apparent  reference  to  those  of  the  Psalmist.)  Rom.  iii. 
19,  20.  "  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  become  guiltv  before  God.  Therefore  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight :  for  by 
the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  So,  Gal.  ii.  16.  1  John  i.  7 — 
10.  *'  If  we  walk  in  Uie  light,  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
T«  from  all  sin.    If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  wt" 
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selves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sina,  he 
is  laithfiil  and  just  lo  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  fv^ta 
all  unrighteousness.  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  vse 
make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us."  In  this,  and  in- 
numerable other  places,  confession  and  repentance  of  sin  arc 
spoken  of  as  duties  proper  for  all  ;  as  also  prayer  to  God 
for  pardon  of  sin  :  also  forgiveness  of  (hose  that  injure  us,  (rotn 
that  motive,  thai  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  of  God,  Uiiivt;na[ 
guilt  of  sin  might  also  be  demonstrated  from  the  appoint- 
ment, and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  ihe  ancient  sacrifices  ; 
and  also  from  the  ransom  which  every  onu  (hat  was  numbered 
in  hrael  was  directed  to  pay,  to  make  atonement  for  his  souL 
(Exod.  XXX.  II — 16.)  All  arc  represented,  not  only  as  beii^ 
sinful,  but  as  having  great  and  manifold  iniquity.  {Job.  ix,  a. 
3,  Jam.  iii.  1,2.) 

There  are  many  scriptures  which  both  dcclaie  the  univer- 
tal  ginfulness  of  mankind,  and  also  that  all  sin  df^servct  and 
justly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruction,  under  the  wrath  and 
curse  ot  God ;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the  proposi- 
tion I  have  laid  down.  To  which  purpose  that  pasitage  in 
Gal,  iii.  10.  is  exceeding  full :  For  as  mantf  oc  are  of  Ike  icorkt 
ttfthe  law  are  itnthr  the  curse  ;  for  it  is  written,  curtetl  is  every 
one  thai  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  wrillrn  irt  Iht 
book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.  How  manifestly  is  it  impiiud  in 
the  apostle's  meaning  here,  that  there  is  no  man  but  Krhai 
fails  in  some  inalanccs  of  doing  all  tilings  that  are  writlt^a  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as  many  as  ha\e  their  de- 
pendence on  their  iulAIIing  the  law,  are  under  that  cut8«  which 
is  pronounced  on  them  that  fail  of  ii  ?  And  hence  the  (i(iustle 
infers  in  the  next  verse,  that  no  man  is  justified  btf  ike  late  in  lie 
tight  of  God :  as  he  had  said  before  in  tho  prccedi(;g  chapter. 
ver.  1^  By  Ihe  works  of  the  law  shall  no  fiesh  be  jtttUM. 
The  apostle  shews  us  lie  understands,  that  by  this  place  whieb 
he  cites  from  Deuteronomy,  the  grripture  hath  conclitdrtl,  or  akut 
up  all  under  sin.  (Gal.  iii.  S'i.)  So  that  Iiew  wi-  uk  plainly 
taught,  bolh  that  evi-ry  one  of  mankind  is  a  simitrr,  and  liiat 
every  sinner  is  under  the  curse  of  Go<l. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  Rum.  \v.  M.  also  3  Cor.  iii.  6, 7,  9. 
where  the  law  is  called  the  Imcr  fhiU  kHh,  the  ininislralion  of 
death,  and  the  mitiislralion  of  coiulnnnation.  TliO  wrnlh,  con- 
demnalion,  and  denih,  which  h  threatened  in  ihc  law  lo  all  tU 
transgressors,  is  final  perdition,  tlic  second  death,  etcrtm]  niia  t 
"V  V^^  •"'"'"'  ""^  indeed  is  confesHwI.  And  tliio  punislimenl 
which  the  law  threatens  for  every  sin  is  a  >»(  piiiiishnu3nl  i 
being  what  every  sin  truly  deserves  ;  God's  law  bting  n  riglneoM 
law,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  righteous  sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Tavlor  himseU'  coafenef 
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and  asserts.  He  says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfect 
obedience.  (Note  on  Rom.  vii.  6.  p.  308.)  "  God  can  never 
re<|uire  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  nis  holy  law  allow  us  to  be 
guilty  of  any  one  siu  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law,  as  a 
rule  of  duty,  were  in  any  respect  abolished,  then  we  might 
in  some  respects  transgress  tiie  Jaw  and  yet  not  he  guilty  of 
sin.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  tht'  truth,  everlasting, 
unchangeable  ;  and  therefore,  as  such,  caii  never  be  abrogated. 
On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  pnjniulgated  it 
anew  un<ler  the  gospel,  fuller  and  clearer  than  it  was  in  the 
mosaical  constitution,  or  any  where  else  : — Iiuving  added  to  its 
precepts  the  sanction  of  his  own  divine  authority/^  And  many 
things  which  he  says  imply  that  all  mankind  do  in  some  degree 
trans i^ress  the  law.  In  p.  228.  speniving  of  what  may  be 
gathuicd  from  Rom.  vii.  and  viii.  he  says,  "  We  are  very  apt  in 
a  work!  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceived  and  drawn  into 
sin  by  bodily  appetites,  <^c.  And  the  case  of  those  who  are 
under  a  law  threatening  death  to  ever>  sin  must  be  quite 
deplorable,  if  they  have  no  relief  from  the  mercy  of  the  law- 
giver." 

But  this  is  very  fully  declared  in  what  he  says  in  his  note 
on  Rofri.  v.  20.  p.  297.  His  words  are  as  follows :  ^'  Indeed 
as  a  rule  of  action  prescribing  our  duty,  it  (the  law)  always  was 
and  always  m::st  be  a  rule  ordained  for  obtaining  life  ;  but  not 
as  a  rule  ot  justification,  not  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every 
transgression.  For  if  it  col'ld  in  its  utmost  rigour  have  given 
us  life,  tlien  as  the  apostle  argues,  it  would  have  been  against 
the  promises  of  God.  For  if  there  had  been  a  law  in  the  strict 
and  rigorous  sense  of  law,  which  could  have  made  ls  live, 
verily  justification  should  iiave  been  by  the  law.  But  he  sup- 
poses no  such  law  was  ever  given :  and  tiiereforc  there  is  need 
and  room  enough  for  the  promises  of  grace :  or  as  he  argues, 
Gal.  ii.  21.  it  would  have  frustrated  or  rendered  useless  the  grace 
of  God.  For  if  justification  came  by  the  law,  then  tiuiy  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain,  then  he  cied  to  accomplish  wiiat  was,  or  might 
have  been  effected  by  law  itself  withfut  his  death.  Certainly 
the  law  was  not  brought  in  anion^  the  Jews  to  be  a  rule  of  jus- 
tifies tion,  or  to  recover  them  out  of  a  slate  of  d(»atli  and  to 
procure  life  by  their  sinless  obedience  to  it :  F'  r  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  another  respect,  it  was  weak  ;  not  in  tiself,  but  through 
the  WEAKNESS  of  our  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  'Ihe  law,  I  conceive, 
is  not  a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature 
in  our  present  state ,  or  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the 
goodness  of  God  to  afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation  but  by 

I.AW  ;    which   if  WE    ONCE    TRANSGRESS,    WE    ARE    KUINED    FOR 
EVER.      For  who  then,  from  the    beginning   of   the  WORLD, 

covLD  BB  SAVED  ?^^    How  clear  and  express  are  these  things. 
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tlial  no  one  ol'  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  can 
ever  be  justified  by  law,  because  every  one  trani^gresines  it  1* 

And  here  also  we  see.  Dr.  T,  declares,  that  by  the  law 
men  are  sentenced  to  ei^erlasting  ruin  for  one  transgression. 
To  the  like  purpose  he  oDen  expresses  himself.  So  p.  ^M7. 
"The  law  requireth  the  most  extensive  obedience,  discover- 
Jig  sin  in  all  its  branches. — It  gives  sin  a  deadly  force,  sub- 
jecting every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and  yet 
supplieth  neither  help  nor  hope  to  the  sinner,  but  leaving  him 
under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of  death."  In  p  '^13,  lie 
speaks  of  the  law  as  extending  to  lust  cmd  irregidar  ilesir/-^,  end 
to  every  branch  and  principle  of  sin  ,•  and  even  to  its  latent 
principles  and  minutest  branches ;  again  (j\Vi(p  on  Rt-m.  vii. 
o.  p.  308.)  to  every  sin  how  small  soever.  And  when  he  speaks 
of  the  law  subjecting  every  transgression  to  the  penally  of 
death,  he  means  eternal  death,  as  he  from  time  to  time  explams 
the  matter.  In  p.  ^12.  he  speaks  of  the  law  m  the  conditmt- 
ing power  of  it,  as  bimling  its  in  everlasting  chains.  In  p.  I'M. 
S.  he  says,  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  is  the  second 
death ;  and  this  p.  7H.  he  explains  ot  final  perdition.  In  hi* 
Key,  p.  107,  ^  -296,  he  says,  "  The  curse  of  the  law  subjected 
men  for  every  transgression  to  eternal  death."  So  in  Note  on 
Rom.  V.  SU.  p.  291.  "  The  law  of  Moses  subjected  Uiose  who 
were  under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death,  eternal  deaEh."Tf)e«e 
are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  sob- 
jecting  men  for  every,  even  the  least  sin,  and  every  mimitest 
oranck  and  latent  principle  of  sin  to  so  dreadful  a  punishmeDt, 
is  just  and  righteous,  agreeable  to  truth  and  tlie  nature  *f 
things,  or  to  the  natural  and  proper  demerits  of  sin.  In  litis 
be  is  very  full.  Thus  in  p.  Isb.  P.  "It  was  sin  (says  h*-) 
which  subjected  us  to  death  by  the  law,  jistlv  threat  inning 
ein  with  death.  Which  law  was  given  us,  thai  sin  might  ap- 
pear ;  might  be  set  forth  in  its  fuopbr  roLotms ;  when  we 
saw  it  subjected  us  to  death  by  a  law  perfbctlv  oot.y,  jvkt, 
and  aoop ;  that  sin  by  ihi?  commandment,  by  the  law,  m^l 
be  reprewenled  what  it  heallv  w,  an  exceeding  great  and 
deadly  evil.  So  in  note  on  Rom.  v.  UO.  p.  "J99.  "  Tlw  law  or 
ministration  of  death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every  trans- 
gres*ion,  is  still  of  use  to  shew  the  natlral  and  rnopEK 
DEHGRiT  OF  SIN."  Ihiil.  p.  'J»l.  "  The  laiigUBge  of  the  law, 
dying  thoti  shall  die,  is  to  be  understood  of  iiKdrmrrit  of  the 
transgresBion,  that  which  it  deserves.''''     Ibid.  p.  ■ifl«.     "  Tba 

*  I  ^m  neiniblH  lliesp  ihingn  in)  quite  ini^ongiitcai  wjlh  wh»t  lie  mya  «)i» 
Vitit^  oi  tuJ(^.mt  BoiBtt  tB  dl  manhmieiiiutmtlsli)  io  Ou  wktit  M*  vUcfc  A  ' 
jirfMi  ^  rtm.   widiout  a  iicTt'oxii)'  uf  hn  »kii.g  Cod's  Uw  in  ou)  dtfm,  (p. 
W.  S.J  Bul  I  hope  tha  mdor  trUl  net  ihLnk  me  WMountsbltt  fiit  hu  incona 
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law  was  added,  saith  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  place  because  the 
ItraeliteSj  the  posterity  of  Abraham^  were  transgressors  as 
well  as  other  men,  to  show  them  their  sins,  and  the  punish- 
ment and  death  which  in  strict  justice  they  incurred  by 
them.  And  this  appears  to  be  a  true  comment  on  Rom,  vii. 
13. — Sin,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death  for  this 
end,  that  sin,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  AoZy, 
just^  and  good^  perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth 
AND  RIGHTEOUSNESS. — Consequently  every  sin  is  in  strict  jus- 
tice deserving  of  wrath  and  punishment ;  and  the  law  in  its 
rigour  was  given  to  the  Jews  to  set  home  this  awiiil  truth 
upon  their  consciences,  to  show  them  the  evil  and  pernicious 
NATURE  of  sin  ;  and  that  being  conscious  they  had  broke 
the  law  of  God,  this  might  convince  them  of  the  great  need 
they  had  of  the  favour  of  the  lawgiver,  and  oblige  them  by 
faith  in  his  goodness,  to  fly  to  his  mercy  for  pardon  and  salva- 
tion." 

If  the  law  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly 
agreeable  to  God^s  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness ;  then  he 
might  have  put  it  eiactly  in  execution,  agreeably  to  all  these 
his  perfections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133.  S.  '^  How 
that  constitution,  which  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of  which' 
is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
executing  of  it  inconsistent  with  his  holiness,  can  a  be  righte- 
ous constitution,  I  confess  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  whether  it  be  not  most 
plainly  and  fully  agreeable  to  Dr.  T.'s  own  doctrine,  that  there 
never  was  any  one  person  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  world 
who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a  sinner  or 
transgressor  of  the  law  of  God  ;  and  that  therefore  this  proves 
to  be  the  issue  and  event  of  things,  with  respect  to  all  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  that  by  the  natural  and  proper  demerit  of 
their  own  sinfiilness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth  and  exhibits  things  in 
their  true  colours,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  curse 
of  God,  eternal  death,  and  everlasting  ruin ;  which  must  be 
the  actual  consequence,  unless  the  grace  or  favour  of  the  law- 
giver interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon  and  salva- 
tion. The  reader  has  seen  also  how  agreeable  this  is  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  scripture.  If  so,  and  if  the  interposition 
of  divine  grace  alters  not  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  i?i 
themselves^  and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  aflect  the  state  of 
the  controversy  we  are  upon — concerning  the  true  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  state  in  which  mankind  come  into  the  world — 
whether  grace  prevents  the  fatal  effect  or  no  ;  I  trust  none  will 
deny  that  the  proposition  laid  down  is  fully  proved,  us  agree- 
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able  to  the  word  of  God,  and  Or.  T.'s  own  words ;  vis.  That 
mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  slate  as  is  attended,  with* 
out  fall,  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  Uicy  universallj/ 
are  the  subjects  of  t/iaX  guilt  anJ  sinfulness,  which  w,  in  effect, 
their  utter  and  eternal  ruin,  being  cast  wholly  out  oi  the  , 
fovour  of  God,  and  subjected  to  bia  everlasting  wrath  and 
curse. 


Jt  follows  from  the  proposition  proved  in  Ihpfvregmng  Se 

then  all  Mankind  are  under  the  injtuettce  of  a  prtvailing 
effectual  Tendency  in  their  Nature  to  that  lin  and  Wick- 
ednesa,  which  implies  their  utter  and  eternal  Ruin. 

The  proposition  laid  down  being  proved,  the  consequcnct 
of  it  remains  to  be  made  out,  viz.  That  the  mind  ofnDia  has  a 
naturai  tendency  or  proppisily  to  that  event  which  has.  been 
shewn  universally  and  infathbty  to  take  place ;  and  that  this  m 
a  inrrupt  or  depravrd  propensity. — I  shall  here  consider  the 
former  part  of  this  consequence,  namely.  Whether  such  on 
universal,  constant,  infallible  event  is  truly  a  proof  of  any  ten- 
dency ot  propensity  to  that  erent ;  leaving  the  rt'i7  and  corrupt 
nature  of^such  a  propensity  to  be  considered  oOerwards. 

If  any  should  say  they  do  not  think  that  its  being  a  thin^ 
universal  and  infullible  m  event  that  mankind  commit  Bome 
sin,  is  a  proof  of  a  prevailing  tendency  to  sin ;  because  thvy  do 
good,  and  perhap>:  more  good  than  evil :  let  them  remember 
that  the  question  at  present  is  not,  How  much  sin  iliere  is  a 
tendency  to ;  but,  whether  there  be  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
that  issue  which  it  is  allowed  all  men  do  actuully  come  to 
that  all  fail  of  keeping  the  law  perfectly — whether  there  bo  oot 
a  tendency  to  such  imperfection  of  obedience  as  always  with- 
out fail  comes  to  pass;  to  that  degree  of  sinfulness,  ai  least, 
wliieh  all  fall  into;  and  so  to  that  utter  ruin  which  that  Bio- 
fulness  implies  and  infers.  Whether  an  eUcctual  propciHily  to 
this  be  wonh  ilie  name  of  depravity,  because  of  tho  good  that 
may  be  supposed  to  balance  it,  shall  be  considered  by  and  l«r. 
If  all  niiinkind,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  were  at  least  one  dijr 
in  their  hves  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reiison,  and  raving 
mad;  or  that  all,  even  every  individual  person,  onco  cot 
their  own  throat.<i.  or  put  out  tlieir  own  eyes ;  it  might  be  u 
evidence  of  some  tendency  in  the  nature  or  natural  state  of 
mankind  to  such  an  event;  though  they  might  exerciw  rcasoo 
many  more  days  than  th<7  wri«  distracted,  and  were  kind  to 
and  tender  of  themsRivcs  oftoner  than  they  mortally  and  cruel- 
ly wounded  Ihemselvee. 
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To  detenninc  whether  the  imfailine  constancy  of  the 
above-named  event  be  an  evidence  of  tendency,  let  it  be  con- . 
sidered.  What  can  be  meant  by  tendency,  but  a  prevailing  \ 
liableness  or  exposedness  to  euch  or  such  an  event?  Wherein 
consists  the  notinn  of  any  »uch  thing,  but  some  stated  pre- 
valence or  prep  on  deration  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or 
occaiiions,  that  is  followed  by,  and  so  proves  to  be  effectual 
to,  a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular  kind 
of  etfcct  ?  Or  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  tilings, 
concerned  in  bringing  a  certain  sort  of  event  to  pass,  whicli 
is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy  or  strongly  prevailing  proba- 
bility of  such  an  event?  If  we  mean  this  by  tendency,  (and 
1  know  not  what  else  can  be  mea  nt  by  it,  but  this  or  something 
like,)  then  it  is  manifest,  that  wiiere  we  see  a  stated  preva- 
lence of  any  etiecl  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  elfcct  in  the 
nature  and  state  of  its  causes.  A  common  and  steady  eiTect 
shews  that  there  is  somewhere  a  proponderation,  a  prevailing 
cxposcdness  or  hablcness  in  the  state  of  tilings,  to  what  comes 
so  steadily  to  pass.  The  natural  dictate  of  roaijon  shews,  that 
where  there  is  an  elfect  there  is  a  cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient 
for  the  effect ;  because  if  it  were  not  suliicicnt,  it  ivould  not  be 
effectual ;  and  tiiat  therefore,  where  there  j.-i  a  staled  preva- 
lence of  the  effect,  there  is  a  staled  prevalence  in  the  cause. 
A  steady  effect  argues  a  steady  cause.  We  obtain  a  notion  of 
tendency,  no  other  way  than  by  observation :  And  we  can 
observe  nothing  but  events;  And  it  is  the  commonness  or  con- 
stancy of  events  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  tendency  in  alt  cases. 
Thus  we  Judge  of  tendencies  in  the  natural  world.  Thus  we 
judge  of  the  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals, 
vegetables,  animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.  A  notion 
of  a  stated  tendency  or  fixed  propensity,  is  not  obtained  by 
observing  only  a  single  event.  A  slated  proponderation  in  tlic 
cause  or  occasion,  is  argued  only  by  a  stated  prevalence  of  the 
effect  If  a  die  be  once  thrown  and  il  falls  on  a  particular 
side,  we  do  not  argue  from  hence,  that  thai  side  is  the  heaviest ; 
but  if  it  be  thrown  without  skill  or  care  many  thousands  or 
millions  of  times,  and  it  constantly  falls  on  the  same  side,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  propensity  in  ilie  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side, 
or  in  some  other  respect.  How  ridiculous  would  he  make 
himself,  who  should  earnestly  dispute  against  any  tendency  in 
the  state  of  things  to  cold  in  the  winter  or  heat  in  the  summer; 
or  should  stand  to  it,  that  although  it  oHen  happened  that 
water  quenched  Bre,  yet  there  was  no  tcndeocv  in  it  tu  such  un 
effect? 

In  the  case  we  arc  upon^  human  nature,  as  cxi-'iiiig  in 
such  an  immense  diversity  of  persons  and  circumstances  ami 
never  failing  in  any  one  instance,  of  coming  to  (hat  i>t«ii';— 
VOL.  ir.  41 
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that  sinfulness,  which  imphes  extreme  misery  and  elemal 
mill — is  as  the  die  often  cnst.  For  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the 
least  as  to  the  evidence  of  tendency,  whether  the  subiect  of 
the  constant  event  be  an  individual,  or  a  nature  ami  kind 
Thus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  the  same  sort,  pro- 
ceeding one  from  another  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
growing  in  all  countries,  soiU,  and  climates,  all  bearing  ill 
fruit ;  it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  kind. 
as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree  that  had  remained  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  often  transplanted  into  difl'ercni 
soils,  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fruit.  So,  if  there 
were  a  particular  family,  which,  from  generation  togcueration. 
and  through  every  remove  to  innumerable  diHerenl  catmirics 
and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consumption,  or  all  nla  dis- 
tracted, or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would  be  as  much  an 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  tiic  RaturQ  or  con- 
stitution  of  that  race,  as  it  would  be  of  the  tendency  of  some- 
thing in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual,  if  some  one  per- 
son had  lived  all  that  lime,  and  some  remarkable  event  had 
often  appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the  agent  or  subject 
of  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  continually  and  with- 
out fail.* 

Thus  a  propensity  attending  the  present  nature  or  oatural 
state  of  mankind,  eternally  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  may  cer- 
tainly be  inferred  from  apparent  and  acknowledged  fact. — 
And  I  would  now  observe  further,  that  not  only  does  this  fol- 
low from  facts  acknowledged  by  Dr.  T.  but  the  things  he  asttrn 
and  the  expressions  which  he  uses,  plainly  imply  that  alimaD- 
kind  have  such  a  propensity ;  yea,-  one  of  the  highest  kintK  i 
propensity  that  is  invinriU*;  or  a  tendency  which  reiitly  amomiu 
to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfailing  necfssity.  There  is  a  plain  catt- 
fession  of  a  propensity  or  proneness  to  sin,  p.  14^. — "Nait 
who  drinketh  in  iniquity  like  water ;  who  is  attended  w(ib 
90  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indnlge  ihctn.— * 
And   again,  p.  238.     "  We    ahe  veky  apt,  in  n  worM  fa* 

*  Here  may  be  obiicrved  ihe  wonknees  of  lUul  objection  itiailp  oemln*!  IM 
Vtlidit^  of  till'  orgumpnl  for  ii  lixeil  proptntily  lu  Bin  from  Ihp  tvnatBwy  ud  ^ 
vamiilT  of  thu  etvnt,  ihu  AJnin  smncd  in  one  inaiuico  nilhout  b  tixvd  jiiuf 
•itj;.  Witboul  doubt  a  ainitle  event  ia  Ui  oridence  that  there  m-m  utinii  tuuM  «  v 
ewionoribtt  cvoni:  Bui  the  Ihini*  wo  ue  epeakins  of;  latfixtd  rau—:  trtfm^ 
•itfii  Kdolfifrontinund  iliine.  We  jtwilj' iftrce,  t£al  a  iMtil^tel  uituthv*' 
M^tdemte,  and  truly  observe,  that  we  obinin  the  notion  of  tmiimcT  or  «M<rif» 
p(ndentim  in  oneRi,  no  uilwr  way  than  by  ohsciyinB  a  tUled  (iVevalraa  Ui 
parUculat  Xiiid  ofeltecL  Bui  who  ever  armioa  ■  iiicil  pntpnnsii)  fWm  n^^ 
OTCBt  ?  And  ii  is  nut  atrftn^  arsiiin^t,  ihat'benaiiM  on  ovont  winch  onm  r^ 
to  paaa  doei  not  prove  any  slated  tendency,  thcrvfore  ihu  unraiUiin  coiiataMT  * 
an ovonl la  an  Bvidenreofno such  tiling^  Bat  bccau»a  Dr.  T.  makn  wiiMtt' 
tfal*  ohjaclion  (tarn  Adam  ainning  wilhoiit  a  propeniity,  1  ahall  linr*nner  nm^' 
il  mON  partienlarly.  in  the  bcgmniiiE  of  ihr  8th  anttm  of  lUa  iJtabttfT  ■  "^ 
»iU  ftlto  bn conBJdetfd  wtml  n  objajiml  ffptn  ^h^^  full  -t  tt.»anjn,\if    _^^  ^^^^ 
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of  temptatioD,  to  be  deceived  and  drawn  into  bio  by  bodi- 
ly appetites." — If  we  are  very  t^t  or  prone  to  be  drawQ 
into  8in  by  bodily  appetites  and  sinfuUy  to  indulge  them,  and 
very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin,  then  we  are 
prone  to  sin;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin  19  sinful. — In 
the  same  page  he  shews,  that  on  this  account  and  its  con- 
Rcquences,  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law  threatening; 
death  fur  every  sin  must  be  quite  deplorable,  if  they  have  no  re- 
lief from  the  mercyof  the  lawgiver.  Which  imphes  that  their 
case  is  hopeless  as  to  any  escape  from  death,  the  punishment 
of  sin,  by  any  other  means  than  God's  mercy.  And  that  im< 
plies  auch  an  aptness  to  yield  to  temptation  as  renders  hope- 
less that  any  of  mankind  should  wholly  avoid  it.  But  he 
speaks  of  it  elsewhere,  over  and  over,  as  truly  impossible,  or 
what  cannot  be ;  as  in  the  words  before  cited  in  the  last  section 
&om  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  )iO.  where  he  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  every  transgression,  as 
what  CANNOT  nivB  life  ;  and  states,  that  if  God  onbred  us  no 
other  way  of  salvation,  no  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
COULD  be  saved.  In  the  same  place  he  cites  with  approbation 
Mr.  Locke's  words,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Israelites,  be 
says,  "  All  endeavours  after  righteousness  was  lost  labous,  N 
since  any  one  slip  forfeited  life,  and  it  was  impossible  for  J 
them  to  expect  ought  but  death."  Our  author  speaks  of  it  a«  ' 
impossible  for  the  law  requiring  sinless  obedience  to  give 
life,  not  that  the  law  was  weak  in  itself,  but  through  the  loeal/ness 
of  ontr  fiesh.  Therefore  he  says  he  conceives  the  law  not  to  be 
d^ispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in 
its  present  state.  These  things  amount  to  a  full  confession, 
that  the  pronenfss  in  men  to  sin  and  to  a  demerit  of  and  Just 
sxpoeedncss  to  eternal  ruin,  is  universally  invincible ;  OT 
which  is  the  same  thing,  amounts  to  invincible  necessity ; 
which  surely  is  the  highest  kind  of  tendency  or  propensity : 
And  that  not  the  less,  for  his  laying  this  propensity  to  our  in- 
firmity or  weakness,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  some  de- 
fect, rather  than  any  tiling  positive  :  And  it  is  agreeable  to  ; 
the  sentiments  of  the  best  divines,  that  all  sin  originally  comes 
from  a  defective  or  private  cause.  But  sin  does  not  cease  i 
to  bo  gin  justly  exposing  to  eternal  ruin  (as  implied  in  Dr.  T.'s 
own  words)  for  arising  from  infirmity  or  defect ;  nor  does  an 
invincible  propensity  to  sin  cease  to  be  a  propensity  to  such 
demerit  of  eternal  ruin,  because  thepronencss  arises  from  such 
a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved, 
does  not  exist  in  any  particular  external  circumstancee  tiiat 
persons  are  in  peculiarly  influencing  their  minds  ;  but  is  inher- 
ent, and  is  seated  in  that  natttre  which  is  common  to.  all  man- 
kind, which  they  cany  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  still 
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remains  the  same  however  circumstances  may  (lifter.  For  it 
is  implied  in  what  has  been  proved  and  shewn  lo  lie  confessed, 
that  the  same  event  comes  to  pass  in  ali  circumstances.  In 
God's  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justified ;  but  all  are  sinners, 
and  exposed  to  condemnation.  This  ia  true  of  persons  of  all 
constitutions,  capacities,  conditions,  manners,  opinions  and 
educations;  in  all  countries,  chmates,  nations  and  ages;  and 
through  all  the  mighty  changes  and  revolutions  which  have 
come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world. 

We  have  the  same  evidence  that  the  propensity  in  this  case 
ties  in  the  nature  of  the  subject — and  does  not  aiise  from  any 
partitulw  circumstanceB — as  we  have  in  aof  case  whalsoerer ; 
whikili  is  only  by  the  effects  appearing  le  be  the  same  io  all 
chalnges  of  lime  and  place,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances. It  ia  in  this  way  only  we  judge  that  any  propensities 
ivhich  we  observe  in  mankind,  are  seated  in  their  vnture  in  all 
other  cases.  It  is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  projiensity  be- 
twixt the  series,  or  of  the  dispositions  which  are  exercised  in 
any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  they  truly  belong 
to  the  nature  of  man ;  because  they  are  observed  in  mankind  tn 
general  through  all  countries,  nations  and  ages,  and  in  all  con- 
ditions. 

If  any  should  say,  Though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  slate  of  things  to  this  general  event — ihai  all 
mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedience,  and  should  sin.  and 
ilKHir  a  demecit  of  eternal  ruin:  jiik!  v.h"  fK^i  ih-^  i.,,,t\n...^> 
'3oaa  not  lie  in  any  dislingul^lll 
Uulnr  people,  person  or  age^v 
but  in  the  gPhcrrd  >-(>ii.-it!lTi(i«>ii 
iht-  u:iTiir<'  «I  man  muj  be  ^;-i 
_  Hihcrent  111  it ;  vet  tht-'nului' 
tuay  be  (iill  of  «» imtiiy  ami 

powptful  lUfhiinrc  mi  »iirh  ;i  i  ;  i ^ 

infirm  'I'ir,  Ac.  ihoi  ih>'  i'  -uii  -ji  tin;  iii.uk-  iimj  be  asUvnE 
ami  uil'allible  tendency  in  suck  a  statt  of  ihingt,  lo  ihc  sin  um 
ettitnal  ruin  of  every  one  of  mankind. 

To  ihis  I  would  reply,  ihnl  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  ill 
avail  to  the  purpose  of  those  whum  I  oppose  in  ibis  contrown^. 
It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  this  question.  Whether  man,  in  '~ 
prescnl  stale,  is  depraved  and  ruined  by  propensilioa  lo  nn. 
any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  proves  evil  in  its  p«o 
place,  or  in  the  sitnatinn  which  God  has  assigned  it  in  tb«  u» 
verse,  it  is  of  an  evil  nature.  That  part  of  the  Byslcro  in  nM 
l^ood,  which  is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  system  ;  nnd  tHcM 
inherent  tiualiticsof  that  pari  of  the  system  which  are  tiol  goo^ 
but  corrupt,  in  that  place  are  justly  looked  upon  '  '   ' 

cnt  qualities.     ""'    ■  ■.    .         . 

the  nature 


ties.     That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to   befaMtfJ 
e  of  any  being,  or  lo  be  inherent  in  it.  that  la  thflH 
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cessary  consequence  of  its  nature^  considered  together  with  its 
proper  situation  in  the  universal  system  of  existence  ;  whether 
that  propensity  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  stone  to 
be  heav^ ;  but  yet  if  it  were  placed^  as  it  might  be,  at  a  distance 
from  this  world,  it  would  have  no  such  quality.  But  being  a 
stone  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tenden- 
cy in  its  proper  place  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  it,  it 
it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  propensity  belonging  to  its  nature. 
And  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  proper  place,  then  it 
is  a  good  quality  of  its  nature ;  but  if  it  be  contrariwise,  it  is 
an  evil  natural  quahty.  So,  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  have  an  universal  effectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in 
this  world,  where  God  has  made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  belonging  to  their  nature. 
There  is  perhaps  scarce  any  such  thing,  in  beings  not  indepen- 
dent and  self-existent,  as  any  power  or  tendency  but  what  has 
some  dependence  on  other  beings,  with  which  they  stand  con- 
nected in  the  universal  system  of  existence.  Propensities  are 
no  propensities  any  otherwise  than  as  taken  with  their  objects. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  tendencies  observed  in  natural  bodies,  such 
as  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
propensities  observed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals :  and  thus 
it  is  with  most  of  the  propensities  in  created  spirits. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  controversy^  concerning  an  agreeableness  with 
God*&  iiK-rai  perfections  ul  ^-iirh  a  vlu^pcisui  of  things — that  man 
should  como  into  tJit;  world  m  a  depraved  and  rmnf*H  stJit<>  b\ 
a  j>r'»pf'usity  to  sin  and  ruin — whetht  i  ii*''  »•:  •-  <rrc(l  it, 

that  this  proponsirvshoiiM  Ji»i  in  lii>»  ii.iium  *.i/jisiui.ica  uunt^  or 
with  riLitiv  ■  ^-  .»«  '=1'  I  •■■  '.  HI  the  uni\<T-t\  unci  its  coii.*ecUon 
with  otiior  piiris  ot  the  sy^Uin  to  \vlii<  h  i\\>\  (.'ft'<ai>r  hu?  unMod 
it  '.  v\lin:li  1^  a-  nmcii  of  (iodii  ordoiH';!  iis  nuuiV  imtuic  \U.^:\\\ 
most  simpiy  con&idoicd. 

Dr.  T.  (p.  188,  lb9.)  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  some  to 
solve  the  difficulty  of  God  being  the  author  of  our  nature  and 
yet  that  our  nattu-e  is  polluted,  by  supposing  that  Qod  makes 
the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted  body,  (or  a  body  so 
made  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul ;)  he  cries  out  of  it  as  weak 
and  insufficient,  and  too  gross  to  be  admitted :  For,  says  he. 
Who  infused  the  soul  into  the  body  ?  And  if  it  is  polluted  by 
being  infused  into  the  body^  Who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  its 
pollution  ?  And  who  created  the  body^  ^c. — But  is  not  the  case 
just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose  that  God  made  the  soul 
pure,  and  places  it  in  a  polluted  world,  or  a  world  tending  by 
Its  natural  state  in  which  it  is  made  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to 
have  such  an  influence  upon  it  that  it  shall  withoi|^'fail  be 
polluted  with  sin  and  eternally  ruined  ?  Here  may  iiot  I  also 
cry  out,  on  as  good  grounds  as  Dr.  T.-i-Who  placed  the  soul 


>-.«  A. 
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here  in  this  world  1  And  if  the  world  be  polluted,  or  so  cob- 
filituted  as  natwrally  and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sin, 
Who  is  the  cause  of  this  pollution  ?  And,  who  creuled  the 
world  f  ^     ™        .     .  . 

Though  in  the  place  now  cited.  Dr.  T.  so  insists  upon  il, 
that  God  °inust  be  answerable  foi  the  pollution  of  the  soul, 
if  lie  has  infused  or  put  Ihe  soul  into  a  body  that  tends  to  pol- 
lute it :  yet  this  is  the  verj  thing  which  he  himself  supposes 
to  be  fact,  with  respect  to  the'  soul  being  created  bj-  God, 
in  sueh  ..  body,  and  in  &uch  a  world ;  where  he  says, "  We  are 
apf,  in  a  world  full  of  inniptation,  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by 
boUil?  appetites."  And  if  so,  according  to  his  way  of  reascw- 
ing,  God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  tliis  aptness  to  be 
drawn  into  sin.     Again,  p.  14^.  we  have  tliese  words, "  IVfcr 


A^keth  m  imquity  like  ualer  ?  ^^ ho  is  attended  with  *o  maau 

.....  ..  ,..  1_      .1      ___       ^QJ^ 


our  author  in  effect  says  the  individual  things  that  he  exclaims 
against  as  so  gross,  «ii. — The  tendency  of  the  body,  as  God  hat 
made  it,  to  pollute  tlie  soul  which  he  has  infused  into  it.  These 
sensual  appetites  which  incline  the  soul  or  mahe  it  apt  to  a 
sinful  itidulgatce,  are  either  firm  the  body  which  God  hath 
made,  or  otherwise  a  proiieness  to  sinful  indulgence  is  immedi- 
ately and  originally  seated  in  the  soul  itself,  which  will  not  mend 
the  matter. 

i  would  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon  it,  p. 
42,  S.  that  this  lower  world,  in  its  present  state, "  Is  as  it  was, 
when,  upon  a  review,  God  pronounced  it  and  ul)  its  fiirnilare, 
very  good.  And  that  the  present  form  and  furniture  of  the 
earth  is  full  of  God's  riches,  mercy,  and  goodness,  and  of  the 
most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to  the  inhabitants." 
If  so,  there  can  bo  no  room  for  evading  the  evidences  fron 
facts  of  the  universal  infallible  tendency  of  man's  nature  to  iki 
*i^^^and-eteraal  perdition ;  since,  on  the  supposition,  the  tendency 
^^^otlus  issue  docs  not  lie  in  the  general  constitution  and  frame 
of  this  world,  which  God  hath  made  to  be  the  habitation  of 
mankind. 
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SECT.  III. 

That  propensity  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  Nature 
of  all  Mankind^  must  be  a  very  evil^  deprax^ed^  and  per^ 
nicious  Propensity ;  making  it  manifest^  that  the  Soul  of 
Man  as  it  is  by  Nature^  is  in  a  corrupt^  fallen^  and 
ruined  State  ^  which  is  the  other  Part  of  the  Conse- 
quence drawn  from  the  Proposition  laid  down  in  the  first 
Section.  ^ 

The  question  to  be  considered  in  order  to  determine 
whether  man^s  nature  be  depraved  and  ruined^  is  not,  Whether 
he  is  inclined  to  perform  as  many  good  deeds  as  bad  ones  ? 
But  to  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  in  the  frame  of  his 
heart  and  the  state  of  his  nature,  a  stale  of  innocence  and 
righteousness^  and  favour  with  God  ;  or  a  state  of  sin^  gutlti- 
ness^  and  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of  God  ? — Persevering  sinless 
righteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  the  alternative  on  the 
decision  of  which  depends — according  to  the  nature  and  truth 
of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  according  to  the  rule 
of  right  and  of  perfect  justice — man  being  approved  and  ac- 
cepted of  his  Maker  and  eternally  blessed  as  good ;  or  his  be- 
ing rejected  and  cursed  as  bad.     And  therefore  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  man^s  heart  and  nature,  with  respect 
to  these  terms,  is  that  which  is  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  de- 
termine   whether  his  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt, 
sound  or  ruined.     If  such  be  man^s  nature  and  the  state  of  his 
heart,  that  he  has  an  infallibly  effectual  propensity  to  the  lat- 
ter of  those  terms ;  then  it  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk  of  the 
innocent  and  kind  actions^  even  of  criminals  themselves^  sur- 
passing  their  crimes  in  numbers^  and  of  the  prevailing  innocence^ 
good  naturCy  industry^  felicity^  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind.     Let  never  so  many  thousands  or  millions  of 
acts  of  honesty,  good  nature,  &c.  be  supposed ;  yet,  by  the 
supposition,  there  is  an  unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil 
as  in  its  dreadful  consequences  infinitely  outweighs   all  effects 
or  consequences  of  any  supposed  good.     Surely  that  tendency 
which  in  effect  is  an  infallible  tendency  to  eternal  destruction, 
is  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  tendency:  And  that 
nature  and    frame  of  mind  which  implies  such  a  tendency, 
must  be  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind. 
It  would  be  much  more  absurd  to  suppose,  that  such  a  state  of 
nature  is  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of  men  doing  more  honest  and 
kind  things  than  evil  ones ;  than  to  say  the  state  of  that  ship 
is  good  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thou^  such  as  cannot 
hold  together  through  the  voyage,  but  will  mfiriUbly  founder 
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and  sink,  under  a  notioo  that  it  majr  probably  go  great  pert  of 
the  way  before  it  sinks,  or  that  it  wul  proceed  and  sail  above 
water  more  hours  than  it  will  be  in  linking  :  Or,  to  pronounce 
that  road  a  good  road  to  go  to  such  a  place,  the  grcuter  ]>ar1 
of  wfaich  ii  plaiu  and  safe,  though  •ome  parts  of  it  are  danger- 
ous and  certainly  fsitai  to  them  that  travel  in  il ;  or  to  call  that 
a  good  propensity,  which  is  on  iofleuubte  inclination  to  travel  io 
such  a  way. 

A  propenaty  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  wralb 
and  curse  fwhicb  has  been  proved  to  l^long  to  the  nature  of 
man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is  calamitous  and  sorrowful,  ending 
in  great  natural  etiH;  but  as  it  is  odiwix  and  ditextatile ;  Iot 
1^  tiie  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  monil  n-il  by  which  ihe 
■ttlHect  becomes  odious  in  Uie  ught  of  God,  aod  liaMe  h  loeli, 
to  be  coBdemned,  and  utterly  rejected,  aiid  cun^d  by  lun. 
This  alao  makes  it  evident,  th^  the  state  which  it  has  beiA 
proved  mankind  are  in  is  a  comipt  state  in  a  wurti  MMe,  tbal 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  fiilfilment  of  the  law  <^  Giodi  wliki^  it 
the  rule  of  moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  teadeacy 
which  u  opposite  to  what  the  moral  law  reqairea.  abd  pnoe  to 
that  which  the  moral  law  utterly  forbids  and  eteniaUy  eontom» 
is  doubtless  a  ccurrupt  tendency,  in  a  moral  seaae. 

So  that  this  depravity  is  both  o£otu,  and  alw  ■ 
fatal  and  destructive,  in  the  highest  sense ;  as  in  "  ' 
to  that  which  impliea  man^s  eternal  ruin,  it  al 
as  he  is  by  nature,  b  in  a  deplorable  state,  in  the  bia^NiA  Maaa. 
And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the  mind  pofcct^ 
innocent  m  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  any  just  exposedncaa 
to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by  nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined 
slate,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  consistent  with  being  by  Dnture 
in  a  slate  of  &vour  with  God, 

But  if  any  should  slill  insist  on  a  notion  of  men's  good 
deeds  exceeding  their  bad  ones,  and  that,  seeing  the  good  more 
than  countervails  the  evil,  they  cannot  be  properly  denomina- 
ted evil ;  all  persons  and  things  being  most  properly  denomi- 
nated from  that  which  prevails  and  has  the  ascendant  in  ihem; 
I  would  say  further.  That  if  there  is  in  man's  nature  a  tenden- 
cy to  guilt  and  ill  desert  in  a  vast  overbalance  to  virtue  and 
merit ;  or  a  propensity  to  sin,  the  demerit  of  which  is  so  great, 
that  the  value  and  merit  of  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  per- 
forms are  as  nothing  to  il ;  then  truly  the  nature  of  man  may  be 
said  to  be  corrupt  and  evil. 

That  this  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what 
is  evident  of  the  infinite  heinousness  of  sin  against  God,  from 
the  nature  of  things.  The  heinousness  of  ^is  must  rise  in 
some  proportion  to  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  regard  the 
Divine  Being ;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  bia 
worthiness  of  regard;    which  doubtlesa  is  infinitely  beyiwd 
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the  worthiness  of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  the  merit 
of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite.  The  merit 
of  respect  to  any  being  does  not  increase,  but  is  rather  dimi- 
nished, in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict 
justice  to  pay  him  that  respect.  There  is  no  great  merit  in 
paying  a  debt  we  owe,  and  by  the  highest  possible  obligations 
in  strict  justice  are  obliged  to  pay ;  but  tliere  is  great  demerit 
in  refusing  to  pay  it.  That  on  such  accounts  as  these,  there 
is  an  infinite  demerit  in  all  sin  against  God,  which  must  there- 
fore immensely  outweigh  all  the  merit  which  can  be  supposed 
to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think  is  capable  of  full  demonstration ; 
and  ttiat  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have  made 
against  the  argument  might  most  plainly  be  demonstrated. 
But  I  shall  omit  a  particular  consideration  of  the  evidence  of 
this  matter  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  I  study  brevity,  and 
lest  any  should  cry  out,  metcqfhysics !  as  the  manner  of*^  some 
is,  when  any  argument  is  handled  against  a  tenet  they  are 
fond  of  with  a  close  and  exact  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
things.  And  this  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  present  case,  in  as 
much  as  the  point  asserted — that  he  who  commits  any  one  sin 
has  guilt  and  ill  desert  so  great,  that  the  value  and  merit  of  all 
the  good  which  it  is  possible  he  should  do  in  his  own  life  is 
as  nothing  to  it — is  not  only  evident  by  metaphysicSj  but  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  shewn  to  be  fact ^  with 
respect  to  God^s  own  constitutions  and  dispensations  towarids 
mankind.  Thus,  whatever  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience  a  man 
performs,  yet  if  he  trespasses  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  any,  the 
feast  sin,  he — according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  so  according 
to  the  exact  truth  of  things  and  the  proper  demerit  of  sin — 
is  exposed  to  be  wholly  cast  out  of  favour  with  God  and  sub- 
jected to  his  curse,  to  be  utterly  and  eternally  destroyed.  This 
has  been  proved  ;  and  shown  to  be  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  T. 
abundantly  teaches. 

But  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  and 
exactly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness,  thus 
to  deal  \vith  a  creature  for  the  least  sinful  act,  though  he 
should  perform  ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  virtuous 
acts,  to  countervail  the  evil  of  that  sin  ?  Or  how  can  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  exact  truth  and  real  demerit  of  things,  thus 
wholly  to  cast  off  the  deficient  creature  without  any  regard  to 
the  merit  of  all  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the 
case,  that  the  value  and  merit  of  all  those  good  actions  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the  least  sin?  If  it  were 
not  so,  one  would  think  that  however  the  offending  person 
might  have  some  proper  punishment,  yet  seeing  there  is  so 
much  virtue  to  lay  in  the  balance  against  the  guilt,  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  thfngs  tnat  he  should  find  some 
favour,  and  not  be  altogether  rejected  and  made  the  sul^ect 
VOL.  ir.  42 
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of  perfect  and  eteroal  destruction  ;  and  tbua  no  account  at  all 
be  made  of  all  his  virtue,  90  much  so  as  to  procure  him  Uie 
least  relief  or  hope.  How  can  such  a  constitution  re/n-etatt 
It/1  171  Us  proper  colours,  and  according  to  itg  true  nature  and 
degert,  (as  Dr.  T.  says  it  does)  unless  this  be  its  Inie  nature, 
that  it  is  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfectly 
swallows  up  ail  the  value  of  tlie  sinner's  supposed  good  deeds, 
let  them  be  ever  bo  many.  So  that  this  matter  is  not  left  lo 
our  metaphysics  or  philosophy ;  the  great  lawgiver  and  infel- 
lible  judge  of  the  universe  has  clearly  decided  it  in  the  mvela* 
tion  he  has  made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  eiact  truth,  justice, 
and  the  nature  of  things,  in  his  revealed  law  or  rule  of  rightc 


He  that  in  any  respect  or  degree  is  a  transgressor  of  God's 
'  law,  is  a  wicked  man,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ;  all  his  goodness  being  esteemed  nothing,  having  no  ac- 
count made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wickedness. 
And  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  his  righteousness,  he  is. 
by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  and 
justice,  to  be  treated  as  worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhorred,  and 
cursed  for  ever;  and  must  be  so,  unlege  grace  interpose  to  co- 
ver his  transgression.  But  men  are  really  in  themselves  what 
they  arc  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict  equity 
ana  justice  ;  however  they  may  be  looked  upon  and  treated 
by  infinite  and  unmerited  mercy. 

So  that  on  the  whole  it  appears  all  mankind  have  an  infal- 
libly effectual  propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infiaitelj 
outweighs  the  value  of  alt  the  good  that  can  be  in  ihcm : 
and  have  such  a  disposition  of  heart,  that  the  certain  come- 
quencc  of  it  is  their  being,  in  (he  eye  of  perfect  truth  and 
righteousness,  wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judce,  whe- 
ther such  a  dispoBition  be  not  in  the  eye  of  tnitli  a  deprmei 
disposition  T 

Agreeable  to  these  things,  the  scripture  repn^scni*  all 
mankind  not  only  as  having  guilt,  but  immense  ^ill,  which 
they  can  have  no  merit  or  worthiness  to  counlervai).  Such  ii 
the  representation  we  have  in  Matt,  sviii.  at.  lo  th«  end. — 
There,  on  Peter's  enquiring.  How  often  kin  brother  sAmiU  trr$- 
pats  against  him  and  he  forgive hitn,  whether  iwlilnetnt  timet-' 
Christ  replies,  /joy  not  unto  thee,  until  lei-en  timet,  bat  umli 
Keenly  times  seven;  apparently  meaning,  that  he  ultoukl  es- 
teem no  number  of  offences  too  many,  and  m.  degree  of  in- 
jury it  is  possible  out  neighbour  should  be  guilty  of  (otvnrdii  xa. 
loo  creal  to  be  forgiven.  For  which  this  rca.Bon  is  given  in  lltf 
pamble  following,  that  if  ever  we  obtain  forgiveness  and  6- 
TOUT  with  God,  he  must  pardon  that  guilt  and  injury  toward 
h»  majesty  which  is  immensely  greater  than  the  givalRat  ids- 
rwi  that  CV.T  men  aro  guilty  of  one  towards  another  ;  yn. 
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than  the  sum  of  all. their  injuries  put  together,  let  them  be  ever 
so  many,  and  ever  so  great ;  so  that  the  latter  would  be  but 
as  an  hundred  pence  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  immense 
debt  we  owe  to  God  and  have  nothing  to  pay ;  which  implies, 
that  we  have  no  merit  to  countervail  any  part  of  our  guilt. — 
And  this  must  be,  because  if  all  that  may  be  called  virtue  in 
us  be  compared  with  our  ill  desert,  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  nothing  to  it  The  parable  is  not  to  represent  Peter^s  case 
in  particular,  but  that  of  all  that  who  then  were,  or  ever 
should  be,  Christ^s  disciples ;  as  appears  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  discourse,  (ver.  35.)  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father 
doj  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses. 

Therefore  how  absurd  must  it  be  for  christians  to  object 
against  the  depravity  of  man^s  nature,  a  greater  number  of  in« 
nocent  and  kind  actions  than  of  crimes ;  and  to  talk  of  a  pre* 
vaiUng  innocency,  good  nature,  industry,  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?     Infinitely  more  absurd  than  it ' 
would  be  to  insist,  that  the  domestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a  bad ; 
servant,  because  though  sometimes  he  contemned  and  affront- 1 
ed  his  master  to  a  sreat  degree,  yet  he  did  not  spit  in  his  master^s' 
face  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service.     More  absurd; 
than  it  would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  good  wife  to 
him,  because,  although  she  committed  adultery,  and  that  with 
the  slaves  and  scoundrels  sometimes,  yet  she  did  not  do  this  so 
often  as  she  did  the  duties  of  a  wife.     These  notions  would  be 
absurd,  because  the  crhnes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned  for  by 
many  honest  actions  of  the  servant  or  spouse  of  the  prince ; 
there  being  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  merit  of  the  one 
and  the  ill  desert  of  the  other :  But  infinitely  less  than  that  be- 
tween the  demerit  of  our  offences  against  God,  and  the  value  of 
our  acts  of  obedience. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  with  my  first  ar^ment ;  having 
shewn  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  laid  down  at 
first,  and  proved  its  consequence.  But  there  are  many  other 
things  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency  or  disposition  in 
man^s  nature  in  his  present  state,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  sections. 


riRlciXAI.  sill. 
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e  dfprta-ity  of  Nature  igjjteurii  by  a  Propmfity  m  alt  to 
imtaedialely,  as  soon  as  tkcy  are  lavable  of  i(,  and  la  ffm 
caiuimuilly  mid  progretiivtlij  ;  rmclaho  l»j  ikr  Himaittf  of 
Sin  in  Ike  best  of  Men. 

The  great  depraviiy  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  In 
that  ihcy  univcrBHlly  comniit  sin  who  spend  any  long  time  in 
the  world ;  but  in  that  men  are  naturally  bo  prone  to  sin,  thai 
none  ever  fail  of  immfdiately  trunsgressing  God's  law,  and  so 
of  bringing  infinite  guilt  on  themsclvcB,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  eternal  perdition,  as  soon  as  they  arc  capable  of  il. 

The  scriptures  are  so  very  express  upon  it,  that  nil  roan* 
kind,  all  fipsht  till  the  world,  every  man  living,  are  guilty  of 
sin ;  that  it  must  at  least  be  understood,  every  one  capable  of 
active  duty  to  God  or  of  sin  asainsi  him.  There  arc  mulli- 
tiidns  in  the  world  who  have  out  very  lately  begun  to  exert 
faculties  as  moral  agents ;  and  so  have  but  Just  entered 

eir  state  of  trial  as  acting  for  themselves :  moHj/  thousands 
congtanfhj,  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  daf, 
since  they  have  arrived  at  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  (for 
the  commencement  of  their  agency)  from  their  birth  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  Now — if  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in 
men's  nature  to  sin,  that  should,  as  it  were,  hurry  them  on  to 
speedy  transgression,  and  if  they  have  no  guilt  previous  to  their 
personal  sinning — what  shfiuld  hinder,  but  that  there  might 
alwa_vs  be  a  ^rrol  numb  r,  who  have  hitherto  kt']>t  ihcnistilves' 
free  from  sin,  and  have  perfectly  obeyed  God's  law,  and  so  are 
righteous  in  his  sight,  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law?  And 
who,  if  they  should  be  called  out  of  the  world  without  any  long- 
er trial,  as  great  numbers  die  at  all  periods  of  life,  would  be 
justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law?  And  how  then  can  il  be  true, 
that  in  God's  si^lil  no  man  lirin^  can  be  justified,  that  no  man 
can  be  just  with  God,  anrf  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh 
can  be  justified,  hrcaitse  by  the  law  is  the  hnmoledge  of  sin  ? 
And  what  should  hinder  but  that  there  may  ahrays  be  many  in 
the  world — who  arc  capable  subjects  of  instruction  and  couo- 
Bel,  and  of  prayer  to  God — for  whom  the  calls  of  God's  word 
to  repentance,  to  seek^nrrftiw  tlirough  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
to  forgive  others  their  mjuries  because  they  need  that  God  should 
forgive  them,  wovid  not  be  proper;  and  for  whom  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  not  suitable,  wherein  Christ  directs  alt  his  followers  to 
pray  that  God  would  forgive  their  sins,  as  thev  forgive  those 
that  trespass  against  them  ? 
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If  there  are  any  in  the  world — though  but  lately  be- 
come capable  of  acting  for  themselves  as  subjects  of  God^s 
law — who  are  perfectly  free  from  sin  ;  such  are  most  likely  to 
be  found  among  the  children  of  christian  parents,  who  give 
them  the  most  pious  education  and  set  them  the  best  exam- 
ples. And  therefore  such  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  found 
m  any  part  or  age  of  the  world,  as  in  the  primitive  christian 
church,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  (the  age  of  the  Church's 
greatest  purity)  so  long  after  Christianity  had  been  established 
that  there  had  been  time  for  great  numbers  of  children  to  be 
born,  and  educated  by  those  primitive  christians.  It  was  in  that 
age,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that  age,  that  the  apostle  John  wrote 
his  fiist  epistle  to  the  christians.  But  if  there  was  then  a  num- 
ber of  them  come  to  understanding  who  were  perfectly  fi^e 
from  sin,  why  should  he  write  as  he  does?  i  John  i.  6,  9,  10, 
If  we  say  that  we  Jiave  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth 
fs  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for- 
give us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness,  if  we 
say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us.* 

Again,  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  depravity  of  man's 
nature  appears  in  this.  That  he  has  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
be  continually  sinning  against  God.  What  has  been  observed 
above  will  clearly  prove  this.  That  same  disposition  of  nature 
which  is  an  effectual  propensity  to  immediate  sin,  amounts  to  a 
propensity  to  continual  sin.  For  a  being  prone  to  continual  sin- 
ning is  nothing  but  a  proneness  to  immediate  sin  continued. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  nature  to  sin,  that  as  soon 
as  ever  man  is  capable,  it  causes  him  immediately  to  sin,  with. 

*  If  any  should  object,  Uiat  this  is  an  overstraining  of  thin|!s  ;  and  that  it  sup- 
poses a  greater  niccness  and  exactness  than  is  observed  in  scipture  representa- 
tions to  infer  fro'n  these  expressions,  that  all  men  sin  immtfl  atdy  as  soon  as  ever 
they  are  capable  of  it.  To  this  I  would  Kay.  that  I  think  the  arguments  used  are 
truly  solid,  and  do  really  and  justly  conclude,  either  that  men  arc  born  guilty,  ' 
and  so  are  chargeable  ^nth  sin  before  they  come  to  act  for  themselves,  or  else  \ 
commit  sin  immediately,  without  the  least  tiNrie  intervening,  after  they  are  capa-  \ 
ble  uf  understanding  their  obligations  to  God,  and  reflecting  on  themselves  ;  and  ,' 
that  the  scripture  clearly  determines  tliore  is  'lot  one  such  person  in  the  world,  free 
from  sin.  But  whether  this  be  straining  thinjFS  to  too  great  an  exactness  or  not ; 
yet  I  suppose  none  that  do  not  entirely  set  aside  the  sense  of  such  scriptures  as 
have  been  mentioned,  and  deny  those  propositions  which  Dr.  T.  himself  allows 
lobe  contained  in  some  of  them,  will  deny  they  prove,  thnt  no  cotmderahU  time 
passes  a(\er  men  are  capable  of  acting  for  themselves,  as  th<  subjects  of  God's 
law,  b'^fore  they  are  guilty  of  sin ;  because  if  the  time  were  considerable,  it 
would  be  great  enough  to  deserve  to  bo  taken  notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such 
universal  propositions  as,  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified,  kc.  And 
if  this  he  allowed,  that  men  are  so  prone  to  sin  that  in  fact  all  mankind  do 
sin,  as  it  were^  immediately,  aflcr  they  come  to  be  capable  of  it,  or  fail  not  to  sin 
so  soon  that  no  considerable  Hmt  pastes  before  they  run  into  transgression  against 
God ;  it  does  not  much  alter  the  case  as  to  the  present  argument.  If  the  time 
of  freedom  from  sin  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  lure* 
mentioned  universal  propositions  of  scripture,  it  is  also  so  small  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  present  argument> 
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out  Bufl'ering  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sic  And 
tlierefore,  if  the  same  propensity  be  continued  undiiuinisbed, 
there  will  be  an  equal  tendency  to  immediate  sinning  ngaia, 
without  any  considerable  time  passing.  And  so  the  satiie  wiK 
always  be  a  disposition  still  immediately  to  sin,  with  as  liitio 
lime  passing  witlioul  sin  afterwards  as  at  (irttt.  The  only  rea- 
son that  can  be  ^ven  why  sinning  must  be  immediate  at  fust, 
is  that  the  disposition  is  so  great,  that  it  will  not  siifTer  any  con- 
siderable time  to  pass  without  sin :  and  therefore,  (he  siuno 
disposition  being  continued  in  equal  degree,  without  some  new 
restraint  or  contrary  tendency,  it  will  still  equally  lend  to  the 
same  edect.  And  though  it  is  true,  the  propensity  may  be  di- 
minished or  have  restraints  laid  upon  it,  by  the  gracious  (iispf>- 
sals  of  providence  or  the  merciful  influences  of  Uod'a  spirtl ; 
yet  thia  is  not  owing  to  nature.  That  strong  propetiMty  of  na- 
ture by  whicti  men  are  so  proue  lo  immediate  Binning  at  first, 
has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a  diminution  ;  but  rather  tu  an  ui- 
crtase ;  as  tlie  continued  exercise  of  an  evil  disposition  in 
repeated  actual  sins,  tends  to  Btrengllicn  it  more  and  nutre: 
agreeable  lo  that  observation  of  Dr.  T."s,  p.  22^,  "  Wu  are  ipt 
to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  once  we 
are  under  the  government  of  theee  appetites,  it  is  at  least  ex- 
ceeding ditficull,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recover  oursches  by 
the  mere  force  of  reason."  The  increase  of  streii^^  of  dm- 
Dosilion  in  such  a  case  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of 
Us  tendency  to  descend  is  conlmually  increased,  so  long  aa  its 
motion  IS  continued.  Not  only  a  constant  commissinn  of  uiu 
but  a  constant  increase  in  the  hubits  and  practice  or  wicketl- 
ness,  is  the  true  tendency  of  man's  depraved  nature,  if  uiue- 
strained  by  divine  ^race  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  nature 
of  an  heavy  body,  if  obstacles  arc  removed,  is  not  only  lo  fall 
with  a  continual  motioo,  but  with  a  constantly  iiicrcB.«iiig  mo- 
tion. And  we  see  that  increasing  iniquity  is  actually  the  coo- 
sequence  of  natural  depravity  in  moat  men,  nutwithstonditu 
all  the  restraints  they  have.  Dispositions  to  otil  aru  conimoD- 
ly  much  stronger  in  adult  persons,  than  in  children  when  lliej 
first  begin  to  act  in  the  world  as  rational  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  T.  himself  represent*  H,  p; 
69.  "a  thing  of  an  odious  iind  destructive  nature,  the  corTW- 
(ion  and  rum  of  our  nature,  and  infinitely  hat^iful  lo  Qoa; 
Ihi-P  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing  sin  must  b« 
a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judgn  of  ihe  pntm 
ciousneas  of  an  inclination  of  nature,  by  the  eril  or  (he  efieel 
it  naturally  tends  to,  the  propensity  of  man's  naltirc  tntisi  h« 
evil  indeed:  Fur  the  soul  being  immortal,  as  Dr.  T,  acknow- 
ledges, p.  94.  S.  it  will  follow  from  what  has  boon  observed 
above,  that  man  ba^  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of  tbiMe  l«v 
things;  either  to  an  increase  of  wickedness  without  end,  or  li!I 
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wickedness  comes  to  be  so  great,  that  the  capacity  of  his  na- 
ture will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  This  being  what  his  wick- 
edness will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency,  if  divine  grace 
does  not  prevent,  it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  effect  which 
man^s  natural  corruption  tends  to,  as  that  an  acorn  in  a  proper 
soil  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a  great  tree. 

Again,  That  sin  which  is  remaining  in  the  hearts  of  the 
best  men  on  earth,  makes  it  evident  that  man^s  nature  is  cor- 
rupt as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A  remaining  depravity  of 
heart  in  the  greatest  saints  may  be  argued  from  the  sins  of  most 
of  those  who  are  set  forth  in  scripture  as  the  most  eminent  in- 
stances and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety :  and  is  also  manifest 
from  this,  that  the  scripture  represents  all  God^s^  children  as 
standing  in  need  of  chastisement.  Heb.  xii.  6,  7, 8!  For  whom ' 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth ;  and  scourgeth  every  son  wfiom 
he  receiveth. — What  son  is  he^  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ? 
If  ye  are  without  chastisement^  then  are  ye  bastards^  and  not 
sons.  But  this  is  directly  and  fully  asserted  in  some  places ; 
as  in  Eccles.  vii.  20.  There  is  not  a  jmt  man  upon  earthy  that 
doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there 
is  no  man  upon  earth  that  is  so  just,  as  to  have  attained  to  such 
a  degree  of  righteousness  as  not  to  commit  any  sin.  Yea,  the 
apostle  James  speaks  of  all  christians  as  often  sinning,  or  com- 
mitting many  sins  ;  even  in  that  primitive  age  of  the  christian 
church,  an  age  distinguished  from  all  others  by  eminent  attain- 
ments in  holiness ;  Jam.  iii.  2.  In  many  things  we  all  offt-nd. 
And  that  there  is  pollution  in  the  hearts  of  all  antecedent  to  all 
means  for  purification,  is  very  plainly  declared  in  Prov.  xx.  9. 
Who  can  say^  I  have  made  my  heart  clean^  I  am  pure  from  my 
sin  ? 

According  to  Dr.  T.  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  free 
from  sinful  propensities.  And  if  so,  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder — but  that 
many,  without  being  better  than  they  are  by  nature,  might  per- 
fectly avoid  the  commission  of  sin.  But  much  more  might  this 
be  the  case  with  men  after  they  had,  by  care,  diligence,  and  good 
practice,  attained  those  positive  habits  of  virtue  whereby  they 
are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  sin  than  they  were  na- 
turally—  :which  this  writer  supposes  to  be  the  case  with  many 
good  men.  But  since  the  scripture  teaches  us  that  the  best 
men  in  the  world  do  often  commit  sin,  and  have  remaining  pol- 
lution of  heart,  this  makes  it  abundantly  evident  that  men,  when 
they  are  no  otherwise  than  they  were  by  nature,  without  any 
of  those  virtuous  attainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity  ;  yea,  must 
have  great  corruption  of  nature. 


SECT.  V. 

!  deprarity  of  Naliiri'  appears,  iti  that  the  general  eonnetftimce 
of  the  Siatt  and  Tendency  tj'  Man'g  Nalifre  la  a  much 
greater  degree  of  Sin,  than  RighteoumeM  ;  nut  only  u'tlh 
respect  to  value  and  demerit,  but  matter  and  tpiantity. 

I  have  before  shewn  that  there  is  a.   propenHity  in  maa't 
nature  tu  that  sin,  whicli  in  beinousness  and  ill  deHcrt  inmiense- 
r  outweighs  all  tiie  value  and  merit  of  any  eiupi>oBed  good  that 
n  be  in  hipi,  or  that  he  can  do.     I  now  proceed  to  say  fur- 
Lhat  BUch  is  man's  nature  u         prcacnl  state,  tliat  it  tends 
B  lamentable  eflect,  lhat  Ih        should  at  all  times,  tlirnugh 
>urse  of  his  life,  be  at  least  much  more  sin  than  righteous- 
not  only  as  to  weight  and  vaJne,  but  as  to   matter  and 
re;  moredisagreemcnt  of  he:    t  and  practice  from  the  law 
i»d  and  from  the  law  of  nature    nd  reason,  than  agreement 
and  conformity.     The  law  of  God      the  rule  of  right,  tu  Dr.T. 
often  calls  it.     It   is  the   measu      '■(  virtue  and  sin  :  so  much 
agreement  as  there  is  with  this  i         so  much  is  there  of  rt%U- 
tnde,  righteousness,  or  true  virtiii.,  .^nd  nn  more ;  and  so  much 
disagreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  stn  is   tlivrc!. 
Uavmg  premised  this,  the  following  things  may  be  here  ob- 
served. 

I.  The  degree  of  disagreement  from  tliis  rule  of  right  is  to 
be  determined,  not  only  by  the  degree  of  distance  from  it  in  ex- 
cess but  also  in  defect ;  or  in  olher  words,  not  only  in  positive 
transgression,  or  doine  what  is ybWnWfff, but  also  in  withholding 
what  13  required.  The  divine  Lawgiver  does  as  much  prohibit 
the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge  the  latter  as  a 
sinful  breach  of  his  law,  expusins  to  his  eternal  wrath  and 
curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  tlie  day  of  judgment,  as  de- 
scribed, Matlh.  XXV.  The  wicked  are  condemned  as  curtedta 
everlanting  Jire,  for  ihcir  sin  in  defect  and  omission  ;  /  u)as  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,  t^c,  Aud  the  case  is  thus, 
not  only  when  the  defect  is  in  word  or  behaviour,  but  in  the 
inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  I  Cor,  xvi.  22.  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jrsus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha.  Dr.  7".  speaking  of  the  sentence  and  punishment 
ofthe  wicked, (jWaHA.  XXV.  41, 46.)!'ays,  p.  159.  "Itwasma- 
nifestly  for  want  of  benevolence,  love,  and  compassion  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  that  they  were  condemned."  And 
elsewhere,  as  was  observed  before,  he  says,  that  the  law  of 
God  extends  to  the  latent  principles  of  sin  to  forbid  them,  and 
to  condemn  to  eternal  destruction  for  them.  And  if  80,  it 
doubi'        'lo  extends  to  the  inward  principles  of  holiness,  to 
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require  them,  and  in  like  manner  to  condemn  them  for  the  want 
of  them. 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  God  required  in  his  law,  is 
iA}VE  ;  taking  love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard  of  our 
hearts  to  God,  implying  esteem,  honour,  benevolence,  grati- 
tude, complacence,  &c.  This  is  not  only  very  plain  by  the 
scripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself.  The  sum  of  what  the  law 
of  God  requires,  is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law :  No  law 
can  require  more*than  that  it  be  obeyed.  But  it  is  manifest, 
that  obedience  is  nothing,  any  otherwise  than  as  a  testimony 
of  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  God :  Without  the  heart,  man^s 
external  acts  are  no  more  than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of  a 
wooden  image :  have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  cither  sin  or 
righteousness.  It  must  therefore  needs  be,  that  love  to  God^ 
the  respect  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  sum  of  the  duty  required 
in  his  law. 

IIL  It  therefore  appears  from  the  premises,  that  whoso- 
ever withholds  more  of  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from 
God  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  aftords,  has  more  sin 
than  righteousness.  Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  love  than 
passions  and  affections  which  are  opposite;  but  also  he  that 
does  not  love  Crod  half  so  much  as  he  ought  or  has  reason  to 
do,  has  justly  more  wrong  than  right  imputed  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  reason ;  he  has  more 
irregularitv  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  love. 
The  sinful  disrespect  of  his  heart  towards  God  is  greater  than 
his  respect  to  him. 

But  what  considerate  person' is  there,  even  among  the 
more  virtuous  part  of  mankind,  but  would  be  ashamed  to  say 
and  profess  before  God  or  men,  that  he  loves  God  half  so 
much  as  he  ought  to  do ;  or  that  he  exercises  one  half  of  that 
esteem,  honour  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be 
altogether  becoming  him ;  considering  what  God  is,  and  what 
great  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  transcendent  excellency 
and  goodness,  and  whati>enefits  he  receives  from  him  ?  And 
if  few  or  none  of  the  best  of  men  can  with  reason  and  truth 
make  even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  be  7 

The  chief  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands  of 
the  moral  law  requires  us  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
hearts^  aud  with  all  our  souls^  with  all  our  strength^  and  all  our 
Mmcl:  that  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within  us,  or  to  the  utmost 
capadty  of  our  nature.  God  is  in  himself  worthy  of  infinitely 
flreater  love  than  any  creature  can  exercise  towards  him; 
love  egual  to  his  penections,  which  are  infinite.  God  loves 
himielr  with  no  greater  love  than  he  is  worthy  of,  when  he 
loves  himself  infinitely;  but  we  can  give  to  God  no  more  than 
we  kaoe.    Therefore  if  we  give  him  so  mftch^  if  we  love  him  t  -» 
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the  tanum  extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  excused. 
But  when  what  is  proposed  is  only  that  we  should  love  him 
oa  much  ag  our  capaciti/  witt  aU<m\  all  e»cuse  of  u-ant  of  capa- 
city ceases,  and  obligation  takes  hold  of  us ;  and  we  are  dotibt- 
lesB  Migvd  to  love  God  to  the  utmott  of  what  la  postibte  for  i», 
with  such  faculties  and  such  opportunities  and  advantages  to 
know  Go»!,  as  we  have.  And  it  is  evidently  implied  in  this 
great  comniandnient  of  the  law,  that  our  love  to  God  should  be 
so  sreat,  as  to  have  the  most  absolute  possession  of  all  the  soul, 
and  the  perfect  government  of  all  the  principles  and  springs  of 
action  that  are  in  our  nature. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  precisely  to  fix  the  limits  of  man's 
capacity  as  to  love  to  God ;  yet  in  genera)  we  may  determine, 
that  his  capacity  of  love  is  co-extended  with  his  capacity  of 
knowledge:  The  eaercise  of  the  understanding  opens  the 
way  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculty.  Now,  though  we 
cannot  have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God's  infi- 
nite excellency ;  yet  the  capacity  of  the  human  understanding 
is  very  ereat,  and  may  be  extended  far.  Il  is  needless  to 
dispute  now  t^r  man's  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  suictly 
comprehensive  of  things  that  are  very  great,  as  of  the  extent 
of  the  expanse  of  the  heavens,  &c.  The  word  comprehensivt 
seems  to  be  ambiguous.  But  doubtless  we  arc  capable  of 
some  proper  positive  understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these 
things,  in  comparison  of  other  things  that  we  know.  Wc 
are  capable  of  some  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness  or 
considerableness  of  a  whole  nation  ;  or  of  the  whole  world  of 
mankind,  as  vastly  exceeding  that  of  a  particular  penon  or 
family.  We  can  positively  understand,  tnat  the  whole  globe 
of  (he  earth  is  vastly  greater  than  a  particular  hill  or  moun- 
tain. And  can  have  some  good  positive  apprehension  of  the 
starry  heavens,  as  so  greatly  exceeding  the  globe  of  the  earth 
thai  the  latter  is  as  it  were  nothing  to  it  So  the  human  faculties 
are  capable  of  a  real  and  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness, 
glory,  and  goodness  of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  him, 
from  the  manifestations  which  God  has  made  of  himself  to 
mankind,  as  being  beyond  all  expres^on  above  that  of  (he 
most  excellent  human  friend  or  earthly  object  And  so  we 
are  capable  of  esteem  and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  pro- 
portionable, much  exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  crea- 
ture. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment,  how 
vastly  the  generality  of  mankind  fall  below  their  duty,  with 
respect  to  love  to  God^  yea,  how  far  they  are  from  coming 
halfway  to  that  height  of  love  which  is  agreeable  to  the  rule 
of  fight-  Surely  if  our  esteem  of  God,  desires  after  him,  and 
delignt  in  him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the  things 
forementioned.  they  would  exceed  our  regard  to  other  thingf 
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as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  and  would  swallow  up 
all  other  affections  like  a  deluge.  But  how  far,  how  exceed- 
ing far,  are  the  generality  of  the  world  from  any  appearance  of 
being  influenced  and  governed  by  such  a  degree  of  divine  love 
as  this ! 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  God  with  respect  to  one  ex- 
ercise of  it,  gratitude^  how  far  indeed  do  the  generality  of 
mankind  come  short  of  the  rule  of  right  and  reason  in  this ! — 
If  we  consider  how  various,  innumerable,  and  vast  the  benefits 
we  receive  from  God,  how  infinitely  great  and  wonderful  that 
grace  which  is  revealed  and  offered  to  them  who  live  under 
the  gospel — in  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  procured  by  God 
giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  sinners — and  also  how 
unworthy  we  are  all,  deserving  (as  Dr.  T.  confesses)  eternal 
perdition  under  God^s  wrath  and  curse — how  great  is  the  gra- 
titude that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects  of  so  many 
and  great  benefits.  What  grace  is  this  towards  poor  sinful 
lost  mankind,  set  before  us  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  as  in  the 
extreme  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  who  was  carried  through 
those  pains  by  a  love  stronger  than  death,  a  love  that  conquer- 
ed those  mighty  agonies,  a  love  whose  length  and  breadth, 
and  depth  and  height,  passes  knowledge?  But  oh  I  what 
poor  returns  !  How  little  the  ^atitude !  How  low,  how 
cold  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best,  compared 
with  the  obligation!  And  what  then  shall  be  said  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  generality  ?  Or  rather,  who  can  express  the 
ingratitude  ? 

If  the  greater  part  of  them  who  are  called  christians,  were 
no  enemies  to  Christ  in  heart  and  practice,  were  not  governed 
by  principles  opposite  to  him  and  his  gospel,  but  had  some 
real  love  and  gratitude  ;  yet  if  their  love  falls  vastlv  short  of 
the  obligation,  or  occasion  given,  they  are  guilty  ot  shameful 
and  odious  ingratitude.  As  when  a  man  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  instance  of  transcendent  generosity,  whereby  he  has 
been  relieved  firom  the  most  extreme  calamity,  and  brought 
into  very  opulent,  honourable  and  happy  circumstances  by  a 
benefactor  of  excellent  character ;  and  yet  expresses  no  more 
gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  than  would  be  requisite  for 
some  kindness  comparatively  infinitely  small,  he  may  justly  fall 
under  the  imputation  of  vile  unthankfulness,  and  of  much 
more  ingratitude  than  gratitude ;  though  he  may  have  no  ill 
will  to  his  benefactor ;  or  no  positive  affection  of  mind  con- 
trary to  thankfulness  and  benevolence.  What  is  odious  in  him 
is  his  defect,  whereby  he  falls  so  vastly  below  his  duty. 

Dr.  TuRNBULL  abundantly  insists,  that  the  forces  of  the 
affections  naturally  in  man  are  well  proportioned ;  and  often 
puts  a  question  to  this  purpose — How  man^s  nature  could 
have  been  better  constituted  in  this  respect  ?     How  the  affcc* 
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tions  "f  Bi"'  could  have  been  better  proportioned  t     I  will 

UQ,^        .....jj  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  menlion- 
f.  f  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  have  had  a 

..  to  gratitude  to  God  for  /lis  goitdnesg,  in  proportion 
s  uiaposition  to  anger  towards  men  for  their  injuries.  When 
in  proportion,  I   mean  considering  the  greatness   and 
)er  of  favours  and  injuriea,  and  the  degree  in  which  ihe 
and  the  other  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  received  by 
.brmer,  and  the  damage  sustained  by  the  taller.     Is  there 
an  apparent  and  vast  difl'crence  and  inequality  in  the  dis- 
-sitions  to  these  two  kinds  of  affection,  in  the  eenerahty  of 
•i  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  children?     How 
y  ia  resentment  for  injuries  received  from  men  7     And  hoiv 
dy  is  it  raised  in  most,  at  least  to  an  equality  with  the  de- 
sert?    And  is  it  so  with  respect  to  gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived from  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  ?      Dr.  Turn- 
bull  pleads  for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  for  injuries,  as 
being  good    and  useful.     But   surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we 
were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  good  and  useful  as  the 
other. 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  from  their  duty, 
with  respect  to  love  to  God,  will  further  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der, that  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  love  him  with  a  love  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received;  but  true  love  to  God  prima- 
rily consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in 
himselj'.  The  tendency  of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing 
as  it  IS,  and  according  to  its  nature.  And  If  we  regard  the 
Most  High  according  to  the  infinite  dignity  and  glory  of  his 
nature,  we  shall  esteem  and  love  him  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul,  and  to  the  utmost  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature,  on  this 
account ;  and  not  primarily  because  he  has  promoted  our  in- 
terest. If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself,  then  he  is 
infinitely  lovely  on  that  account ;  or  in  other  words,  infinitely 
worthy  (o  be  loved,  And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be 
loved  for  this,  then  he  ought  to  be  loved  for  it.  And  it  is 
manifest,  there  can  be  no  true  love  to  liim,  if  he  be  not 
loved  for  what  he  is  in  himself.  For  if  we  love  him  not  for 
his  own  sake  but  for  something  else,  then  our  love  is  not  ter- 
minated on  hm,  but  on  something  else,  as  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject. That  is  no  (rue  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  implies 
no  value  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  considered,  but  only  on 
die  account  of  something  foreign.  Our  esteem  of  God  is  fun- 
damentally defective,  if  It  be  not  primarily  for  the  excellency 
of  his  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
hirn  in  any  respect.  If  we  love  not  God  because  be  is  what  he 
u,  but  only  because  he  ieproftable  to  us,  in  trutli  we  love  him 
not  at  all :  H  we  seem  to  love  him,  our  love  is  not  to  him,  but 
to  soii)elhin|>  else. 
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And  now  I  must  leave  it  to  every  one  to  jud^e  for  himself^ 
from  his  own  opportunities  of  observation  and  iniormation  con- 
cerning mankind,  how  iittle  there  is  of  this  disinterested  love  to 
God,  this  pure  divine  affection,  in  the  world.  How  very  little 
indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  altogether  diverse, 
which  perpetually  urge,  actuate  and  govern  inunkind,  and  keep 
the  world,  throu^li  all  nations  and  ages,  in  a  contmual  agita- 
tion and  commotion  I  This  is  an  evidence  of  cjn  horrid  con- 
tempt of  God.  It  would  justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance 
of  disrespect  and  contempt  of  a  prince,  if  one  of  his  subjects 
when  he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  his  meanest 
slave.  But  in  setting  the  infinite  Jehovah  below  earthly  objects 
and  enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  below  those  things,  between 
which  and  him  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  distance,  than  be- 
tween the  highest  earthly  potentate  and  the  most  abject  of  mor- 
tals. Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are  guilty  of  towards 
God,  continually  and  through  all  ages,  in  innumerable  respects, 
would  be  accounted  the  most  vile  contemptuous  treatment  of 
a  fellow-creature  of  distinguished  dignity.  Particularly  men^s 
treatment  of  the  offers  God  makes  of  iiimself  to  them  as  their 
friend,  their  father,  their  God,  and  everlasting  portion ;  their 
treatment  of  the  exhibitions  he  has  made  of  his  unmeasurable 
love  and  the  boundless  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  attended 
witli  earnest  repeated  calls,  counsels,  expostulations,  and  in- 
treaties  :  as  also  of  the  most  dreadfiil  threatenings  of  his  eter- 
nal displeasure  and  vengeance. 

Before  I  finish  this  section y  it  may  be  proper  to  say  some- 
thing in  reply  to  an  objection  some  may  be  ready  to  make 
against  the  force  of  this  argument — that  men  do  not  come 
half-way  to  that  degree  of  love  to  God,  which  becomes  them 
and  is  their  duty.  The  objection  is  this  :  That  the  argument 
seems  to  prove  too  much,  in  that  it  will  prove,  that  even  good 
men  themselves  have  more  sin  than  holiness  ;  which  also  has 
been  supposed.  But  if  this  were  true  it  would  follow,  that 
sin  is  the  prevalent  principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is 
the  principle  which  has  the  predominancy  in  the  heart  and 
practice  of  the  truly  pious ;  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  tlie 
word  of  God. 

I  answer.  If  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  con- 
sisting in  defect  of  required  htiliness,  than  there  is  of  holiness 
in  good  men  in  this  world ;  yet  it  will  not  follow  that  sin  has 
the  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for  two 
reasons. 

1.  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet 
there  may  not  be  so  much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love; 
or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God  more  than  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and  yet 
9iay  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do. 
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This  need  not  lie  esteemed  a  paradox:  A  person  may  lore  a 
father,  or  some  great  friend  and  benefactor,  of  a  very  excel* 
lent  character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thousand  times 
less  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  atTection,  and  yet  love  him  ten 
times  less  than  he  ought  ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  all  things 
considered,  with  a  deHciency  in  rospt'Ct  and  gratitude  that  is 
very  unbecoming  and  hateful.  If  love  to  God  prevails  above 
the  love  of  other  things,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil 
afToctions,  or  positive  principles  of  sin  ;  by  which  principles  it 
is,  that  Bin  has  a  positive  power  and  influence.  For  evil  atfec- 
tions  radically  consist  in  inordinate  love  to  other  things  be- 
sides God :  And  therefore,  virtue  prevaiUng  beyond  these, 
will  have  the  governing  influence.  The  predomitiance  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  iVoni  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  loved,  and  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  ime 
love,  than  the  degree  of  the  principle.  The  object  is  one  of 
supreme  loveliness ;  immensely  above  a!l  other  objects  in 
worthiness  of  regard  ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transccniient  excel- 
lency, that  he  is  Ood  and  worthy  to  be  regarded  and  adored 
as  God :  And  he  that  truly  loves  God.  loves  him  r»  God.  True 
love  acknowledges  him  to  be  divinely  and  supremely  exceU 
lent ;  and  must  arise  trom  some  knowledge,  sense,  and  convic- 
tion of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect :  And  though  the 
s  nse  and  view  of  it  may  be  very  imperfect,  and  th«  ttyvc  thut 
arises  from  it  in  like  manner  imperfect ;  yet  if  there  be  any  re- 
alising view  of  such  divine  excellency,  it  must  cause  the  hean 
~  -toTCspeirt-6od  above  all. 

2.  Another  reason  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintaiJiE 
the  dominion  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promises  of  tiial  cnveniuil,  on 
which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engage  God'* 
strength  and  assistance  to  be  on  its  sidn,  und  to  help  i|  ag«iitft 
its  enemy,  that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  l>y  faith. 
Holiness  in  the  Christian  or  his  spiritual  life,  is  maintained  u 
it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author  and  finisher,  and  dcriva 
strength  and  enicacy  from  tlie  divine  fountain,  and  by  tha 
means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says,  TAtjt  is  the  inctary 
that  wercomet  the  world,  pi^ew  our  faith.  It  is  our  faith  in  hilD 
who  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  people  ;  not 
to  forsake  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  nor  suffer  his  people  to 
be  templed  above  their  ability  ;  that  his  grace  shall  be  HutBcieM 
for  them,  his  sireiigth  be  made  perfect  in  weukneits  ;  and  that 
where  he  has  begun  a  go<jd  work  he  will  carry  it  on  to  tho  day 
«f  Chrisit 
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SECT.  VI. 

The  Corruption  of  Man's  Nature  appears  by  its  Tendency^  in 
its  present  State^  to  an  extreme  Degree  of  Folly  anaStU' 
piaUy  in  Matters  of  Religion, 

It  appears  that  man^s  nature  is  greatly  depraved,  by  an  ap- 
parent proneness  to  an  exceeding  stupidity  and  sottishness  m 
those  things  wherein  his  duty  and  mam  interest  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. I  shall  instance  in  two  things,  viz,  men^s  proneness  to 
idolatry  ;  and  a  general  great  disregard  of  eternal  things^  in 
them  who  live  under  tlie  light  of  the  gospeL 

It  is  manifest,  in  the^r^^  instance,  that  man^s  nature  in  its 
present  state  is  attended  with  a  great  propensity  to  forsake  the 
acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  fall  into 
the  most  stupid  idolatry.  This  has  been  sufliciently  proved 
by  known  fact,  on  abundant  trial  :  Insomuch  as  the  world  of 
mankind  in  general  (excepting  one  small  people,  miraculously 
delivered  and  preserved)  through  all  nations,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  ages  after  ages,  continued  without  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatry, 
without  the  least  appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  itself 
from  so  great  blindness  or  returning  from  its  brutish  principles 
and  customs,  tiU  delivered  by  divine  grace. 

In  order  to  the  most  just  arguing  from  fact,  concerning  the 
tendency  of  man's  nature,  as  that  is  in  itself,  it  should  be  en- 
quired what  the  event  has  been,  where  nature  has  been  left  to 
itself,  to  operate  according  to  its  own  tendrncy,  with  least  op- 
position made  to  it  by  any  thing  supernatural ;  rather  than  m 
exempt  places,  where  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of  God  have 
interposed,  and  extraordinary  means  have  been  used  to  stem  the 
current,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and  virtue.  As  to  the 
means  by  which  God^s  people  of  old,  in  the  line  of  Abraham^ 
were  delivered  and  preserved  fi-om  idolatry,  they  were  miracu- 
lous and  of  mere  grace.  Notwithstanding  which,  they  were  of- 
ten relapsing  into  the  notions  and  ways  of  the  heiJtnen ;  and 
when  they  had  backslidden,  never  were  recovered  but  by  divine 

Sticious  mterposition.  And  as  to  the  means  by  which  many 
entile  nations  have  been  delivered  since  the  days  of  the  gos- 
pel, they  are  such  as  have  been  wholly  owing  to  the  most  won- 
derful, miraculous,  and  infinite  grace.  God  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  beistow  on  the  heathen  world  greater  advantages  than 
they  had  in  the  ages  of  their  gross  darkness  ;  as  appears  by  the 
fact,  that  God  actually  did  not,  for  so  long  a  time,  bestow  great- 
er advantage?. 


ON    OltlSIHAL    flK. 

Dr.  T,  himself  observes,  (^Key  p.  1.)  That  in  about  four 
hundred  years  after  the  fiood^  the  generality  of  mankind  were 
fallen  into  idolatry.  And  tlius  it  was  every  where  through  the 
world,  excepting  among  that  people  that  wan  saved  and  pre- 
served by  a  constant  series  of  miracles,  through  a  voriely  of 
countries,  nations,  and  chmates,  greal  enough, — and  through 
Buccessivc  changes,  revolutions,  and  ages,  numerous  enough  to 
be  a  suflicient  trial  of  what  mankind  are  prone  to,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  a  sufficient  trial. 

That  men  should  forsake  the  true  God  for  idols  is  an  eri> 
dence  ofthemost  astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God's  own 
testimony,  Jer.  ii.  \'2,  ]'i.  Be  astomahed,  O  ye  heavem,  at  this, 
and  be  ye  horribly  afraid,  be  ye  very  desolate,  sailh  the  Lord : 
For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils  ;  they  have  forsaken 
me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  have  hewed  out  to  them- 
selves cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water.  And 
that  mankind  in  general  did  thus,  so  soon  al\er  the  flood,  was 
from  the  evil  propensity  of  iheir  hearts,  and  because  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge :  as  is  evident  by  Rom. 
i.  38.  And  the  Universahty  of  the  effect  shews  that  the  cause 
was  universal,  and  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  on'-,  or  only  some  nations  or  ages,  but  some- 
thing belonging  to  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  nations 
and  which  remains  the  same  through  all  ages.  And  what 
otlier  cause  could  this  great  effect  possibly  arise  from,  but  a  de- 
praved disposition,  natural  to  all  mankind  ?  It  could  not  arise 
trom  want  of  a  suSicient  capacity  or  means  ofknowledfie.  Tfaw 
is  in  effect  confessed  on  all  hands  Dr.  Turnbcll  (^Cmis.  PHL 
p. 'il,)says:  "The  existence  of  one  infinitely  powerful,  wise, 
€uid  Bood  mind,  the  Author,  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Governor 
of  oir  things,  is  a  Uuth  that  lies  plain  and  obvious  to  all  that  will 
but  think."  And  (ibid.  p.  24.'> :)  "  Moral  knowledge,  which  is 
the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  may  easily  be  acquired  by 
all  men."  And  again,  (ibid.  p.  •29i.)  Every  man  by  himself, 
if  he  would  duly  employ  his  mmd  in  the  cnnternplatioa  of  t^ 
works  of  God  about  him  or  in  the  examination  ofJiis  own  fiBoie, 
might  make  very  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God.  This  all  men,  generally  speafcitig,  might 
do,  with  very  little  assistance ;  for  they  have  all  sufficient  aKIi- 
lies  for  thus  employing  their  minds,  and  have  all  suflScicot  time 
for  It."  Mr.  Locke  says,  {Hum.  Und.  p.  iv.  chap.  iv.  p.  242, 
edit.  II.)  "Our  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the 
universe,  offer  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to 
our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considerate  man  to 
withstand  them.  For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth  u 
can  any  where  be  delivered,  that  the  invisible  things  ofGod  are 
clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  undervtood  bv 
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the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead." 
And  Dr.  T.  himself,  (in  p.  78.)  says,  "  The  light  given  to  all 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  is  sufBcient  for  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  their  duty."  And  (p.  111,112,)  citing  those 
words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  he  says, "  This  clearly 
supposes  that  the  Gentiles,  who  were  then  in  the  world,  might 
have  done  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  or  their 
natural  power."  And  in  one  of  the  next  sentences  he  says, 
"The  apostle,  in  Rom.  i.  19,  20,  21,  affirms  that  the  Gentiles 
had  light  sufficient  to  have  seen  God's  eternal  power  and  god- 
head in  the  works  of  creation  ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they 
did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  was  because  they  became  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  had  darkened  their  foolish  heart ;  so 
that  they  were  without  excuse.  And  in  his  paraphrase  on  those 
verses  in  the  1st  of  Rom.  he  speaks  of  the  very  heathens  that 
were  without  a  written  revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evi- 
dent discovery  of  God's  being  and  perfections  that  they  are  in- 
excusable in  not  glorifying  him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature, 
and  as  the  author  of  their  being  and  enjoyments."  And  (p.  146. 
S.)  he  says,  "  God  affords  every  man  sufficient  light  to  know  his 
duty."  If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient  light 
for  the  knowledge  of  God  and  their  duty  to  him,  then  even  such 
nations  and  ages,  in  which  the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity  prevailed,  had  sufficient  light,  if  they  had  but  a  disposi- 
tion to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more  those  of  the  heathen 
which  were  more  knowing  and  polished,  and  in  ages  wherein 
arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances.  But  even  in 
such  nations  and  ages  there  was  no  advance  made  towards  true 
religion ;  as  Dr.  VVinuer  observes,  {Hist,  of  Knowl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  330.)  in  the  following  words  : — The  pagan  religion  degen- 
erate d  into  greater  absurdity  the  further  it  proceeded  ;  and  it 
prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity  when  the  Pagan  nations 
were  polished  to  the  height.  Though  they  set  out  with  the  ta- 
lents of  reason,  and  had  solid  foundations  of  information  to 
build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved  that  with  all  their  strengthened 
•  faculties  and  growing  powers  of  reason,  the  edifice  of  religion 
rose  in  the  most  absurd  deformities  and  disproportions,  and 
gradually  went  on  in  the  most  irrational,  disproportioned,  in- 
congruous systems,  of  which  the  most  easy  dictates  of  reason 
would  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity.  They  were  contrary 
to  all  just  calculations  in  moral  mathematics.  "He  observes, 
"  that  their  grossest  abominations  first  began  in  Egtjpt,  where 
was  an  ostentation  of  the  greatest  progress  in  learning  and 
science  :  And  they  never  renounced  clearly  any  of  their  abom- 
inations, or  openly  returned  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  to  the  original,  genuine  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  and  most  venerable  antiquity.     Tho  Pa^aii 
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religion  continued  in  this  deep  state  of  corruption  to  thel 
The  Pagan  philosopiiers,  and  inquisitive  men,  ninde  great 
provements  in  many  sciencee,  and  even  in  motalily  itself;  yet 
the  invcleraie  absurdities  of  Pagan  idolatry  rcmiiined  witif 
out  remedy.  Every  temple  smoked  with  incense  to  tbc  sun 
and  moon,  and  other  inanimate  material  luniinarteg,  Mnd 
earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mara,  and  Venus,  ^r. 
Sic.  the  patrons  and  examples  of  aJniosI  every  vic^.  He- 
catombs bled  on  the  altars  of  a  thousand  Ga<kt,  as  road 
superstition  inspired.  And  this  was  not  the  disgrace  of 
our  ignorant  untaught  northern  countries  only  ;  but  even  at 
At/ienx  itself  the  infamy  reigned,  and  circulated  liirough  all 
Greece,  and  finally  prevailed,  amidst  all  their  learning  and 
politeness,  under  the  Plolemys  in  Egypt,  and  (ho  Coftarg  at 
Rome.  Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  pagan  wnrld  in  religion 
proceeded  no  further  than  this ;  if  they  retained  iiH  tiieir 
deities,  even  the  most  absurd  of  them  all  their  deified  beavif, 
and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  psj^n  power :  W 
may  justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  tJte  wrorid  o 
the  subject  of  religion  to  divine  revelation,  either  voudimfed 
in  the  beginning  when  this  knowledge  was  competently  clear 
and  copious;  or  at  the  death  of  paganism,  when  ihia  light 
shone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  al  the  coiuins  of 
Christ." 

Dr.  T.  often  speaks  of  ihe  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world 
as  greal  wickedncsn,  in  which  they  were  wholly  inesmsabie ; 
and  yet  often  speaks  of  their  case  as  remediless,  and  of  them 
as  bemg  dead  in  sin  and  unable  to  recover  tliemselve?.  If  m, 
and  yet  according  to  liis  own  doctrine,  every  age,  ever)  na- 
tion, and  every  man,  had  sufficient  light  afforded  to  know  God 
and  llieir  whole  duty  to  him;  then  their  inability  to  dclittf 
themselves  must  be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  despsrak 
depravity  and  most  evil  disposition  ol^  heart. 

And  if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  trial  of  the  proponil} 
of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  through  all  those  ages  that  paneJ 
from  Abraham  to  Christ,  the  trial  has  been  continued  down  H 
this  day  in  all  those  vast  regions  of  the  face  of  the  earUi  dal 
have  remamed  without  any  eflects  of  the  hghl  of  the  SMwl 
and  the  dismal  effect  continues  every  where  nnTariod  BtM 
was  It  with  thai  multitude  of  nations  inliabiiinR  Jgouth  ud 
JSorth  Amenca?  What  appearance  was  there  when  ti>c  Eit 
roprms  first  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or  reeom' 
ing.  many  degree,  from  the  wossesl  ignorance,  delusioo. 
most  stupid  paganism  ?  And  how  is  it  at  this  day  in  ihcM 
ol  Africa  and  Asia  into  which  the  lisrht  of  ihc  EOHnnl 
penetrated  T  ®  b""!"^! 

..      This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  dispofiiiioD 
Md  to  Idolatry,  of  which  there  has  been  inich|(reat 
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so  notorious  aiicl  vast  proof,  in  fact,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence 
of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature  ;  as  it  is  a  pro- 
pensity in  the  utmost  degree  contrary  to  the  highest  end,  the 
main  business,  and  cliief  happiness  of  mankind — consisting  in 
the  knowledge,  service,  and  enjoyment  of  the  living  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world — in  the  highest  degree 
contrary  to  that  for  which  mainly  God  gave  mankind  more  un- 
derstanding than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  which  was,  that  they  might  be  capa- 
ble of  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  also  in  the  highest  degree 
contrary  to  the  first  and  greatest  commandment  of  the  moral 
law,  That  we  should  /lave  no  other  Gods  before  Jehovau,  and 
that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our  heart,  soul, 
mind,  and  strength.  The  scriptures  are  abundant  in  repre- 
senting the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world  as  their  exceeding 
wickedness  and  their  most  brutish  stupidity.  They  who  wor- 
ship and  trust  in  idols  are  said  themselves  to  be  like  the  lifeless 
statues  they  worship,  like  mere  senseless  stocks  and  stones. — ^ 
(Psalm  cxv.  4 — 8.  and  cxxxv.  15 — 18.) 

A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stupidity  of  mankind  i«: 
that  great  disregard  of  their  own  eternal  interest^  which  appears 
so  remarkably,  so  generally  among  them  who  live  under  the 
gospel. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  {Hum,  Vnd,  vol.  i.  p.  207.)  "  Were 
the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  con- 
templation greater  or  less  to  the  understanding,  it  could  never 
get  loose  from  the  infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  pro- 
posed and  considered  as  possible ;  the  eternal  condition  of  a 
future  state  infinitely  outweighmg  the  expectation  of  riches  or 
honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  which  we  can  propose 
to  ourselves ;  though  we  should  grant  these  the  more  probable 
to  be  obtained."  Again,  (p.  228,  229.)  "  He  that  will  not  be 
so  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  infinite 
happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn  himself,  as  not 
making  that  use  of  his  understanding  he  should.  The  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty  has 
established  as  the  enforcements  of  his  laws,  are  of  weight 
enough  to  determine  the  choice  against  whatsoever  pleasure 
or  pain  this  life  can  shew.  When  the  eternal  state  is  consider- 
ed but  in  its  bare  possibility,  which  nobody  can  make  any 
<loubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  happiness  to 
l>e  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  goo<l  life  here,  and  the 
contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  him- 
self to  judge  very  much  ai>iiss,  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a 
virtuous  life  with  the  certain  expectation  of  everlasting  blis>, 
wliich  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the 
fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  least  the  terrible  uncertain  hope 
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ftf  annihilation.  This  is  evidently  ao  ■,  though  the  vtrtoooa 
life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  ^■icious  contmaal  plea- 
sure; which  yet  is  for  the  mnst  part  quite  otherwise,  und  wick' 
ed  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  iheir  [ir»- 
sent  possession :  Nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  liave  I 
Ihuik  even  the  worst  part  here.  But  when  infinite  liappi 
ia  put  in  one  scale  against  infinite  misery  in  the  other ;  if  tlie 
worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  ho  mistakes,  be  the  besl 
that  the  wicked  man  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right  5  who 
can,  wllhoul  madness,  nn>  the  venture?  Who  in  his  wits 
would  choose  to  come  within  a  posBibility  of  infinite  miMirr  ' 
which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  bjr  thai  ha- 
xard  :  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  mail  ventures  no- 
thing, against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  bis  ex(iectai(on 
comes  to  pass." 

That  disposition  of  mind  which  is  a  proiwnsity  lo  act  con- 
trary lo  reason,  is  a  depraved  disposition.  It  is  not  bccauw 
the  faculty  of  reason  which  God  has  given  to  munkind  ~ti 
Bufiicient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  forty,  sixty,  or  an  hun- 
dred years,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity — infinitely 
less  than  n  second  of  time  to  an  hundred  years — that  ihu  great- 
est worldly  prosperity  is  not  treated  with  the  most  perteci  i!i»- 
regard,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  degree  of  cotiif>rlitiun  of 
earthly  thin^,  with  salvation  from  exquisite,  eternal  inii 
and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  glory-  and  felicity.  Btit  ._  .. 
a  matter  of  controversy,  whether  men  in  j^enernl  sm-w  a  ^ttonj; 
disposition  to  act  far  otherwise,  from  their  infaney  till  *ietiii 
sensibly  approaches?  In  things  that  concent  tbeir  iRniputkl 
interest,  they  easily  discern  the  difi'erence  between  things  of  ■ 
long  and  short  continuance.  It  is  no  hard  mutter  !<■  omtnm 
men  of  the  difference  between  being  admittMl  lo  the  acctin- 
modations  and  entertainments  of  a  convenient,  beiiutiAil,  well- 
furnished  habitation,  und  to  partake  of  the  provtsiomi  and  j)P>- 
duce  of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day,  or  a  night ;  and  haviuf  ill 
given  them  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  otvn,  tu  |)o«eM  « 
long  ax  they  live,  and  to  be  theirs  and  their  hvin  fhr  eia 
There  would  be  no  need  of  preaching  sermons,  and  spcndiqt 
strength  and  Hfe  to  convince  them  of  the  diflereiice.  M™ 
know  how  to  adjust  things  in  ihcir  dealings  and  conlracto 
with  another,  according  lo  the  length  of  time  in  which 
thmg  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or  enjoyed.  In  Irnipural  tthm, 
they  arc  sensible  that  it  concerns  them  lo  provide  for  fwim 
time  as  well  as  for  the  jH-rgnit.  Tliuj.  common  |irudcnco  ustA- 
es  them  to  take  care  in  summer  to  lay  up  for  winter  ;  yoa.  • 
provide  a  fund,  or  an  estate,  whence  they  may  be  «upplied  b 
a  long  lime  lo  come.  And  not  only  ko,  but  ihoy  are  fonm* 
(ospend  and  be  spent,  in  order  to  provide  fw  ihffir  diildiM 
aftflr  they  ore  dead;  ihouch  it  ho  quite  uncertain,  whoth^ 
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enjoy  what  they  lay  up,  after  they  have  left  the  world.  And 
if  their  children  should  have  the  comfort  of  it  as  they  desire, 
they  will  not  partake  with  them  in  that  comfort,  or  have  any 
portion  in  any  thing  under  the  sun.  In  things  which  relate  to 
men'^s  temporal  interest,  they  seem  very  sensible  of  tlie  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  especially  of  the  lives  of  others ;  and  to  make 
answerable  piovision  for  the  security  of  their  worldly  interest, 
that  no  considerable  part  of  it  muy  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a 
foundation,  as  the  life  of  a  neighbour  or  friend  Common  dis- 
cretion leads  them  to  take  good  care  that  their  outward  pos- 
sessions be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  firm  title.  In  worldly 
concerns,  men  discern  their  opportunities,  and  are  careful  to 
improve  them  before  they  are  past.  The  liusbandman  is  care- 
ful to  plough  his  ground  and  sow  his  seed  in  tiie  proper  season; 
otherwise  he  knows  he  cannot  expect  a  crop  :  And  when  the 
harvest  is  come,  he  will  not  sleep  away  the  time ;  for  he  knows 
if  he  does  so  the  crop  will  soon  be  lost.  How  careful  and  eagle- 
eyed  is  the  merchant  to  improve  opportunities  to  enrich  him- 
self? How  apt  are  men  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
danger  to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any  thing  that  remarkably 
threatens  great  damage  to  their  outward  interest  ?  And  liow 
will  they  bestir  themselves  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid 
the  threatened  calamity  ?  In  things  purely  secular,  and  not 
of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  they  easily  receive  conviction 
by  past  experience,  when  any  thing,  on  repeated  trial,  proves 
unprofitable  or  prejudicial ;  and  are  ready  to  take  warning  by 
what  they  have  found  themselves,  and  also  by  the  experience 
of  their  neighbours  and  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  generally  conduct  themselves 
in  things  on  which  their  well-being  infinitely  more  depends, 
how  vast  is  the  diversity  ?  In  these  things  how  cold,  lifeless, 
and  dilatory  ?  With  what  difficulty  are  a  few,  out  of  multi- 
tudes, excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  and  diligence, 
by  the  innumerable  means  used  in  order  to  make  them  wise 
for  themselves  ?  And  when  some  vigilance  and  activity  is  ex- 
cited, how  apt  is  it  to  die  away,  like  a  mere  force  against  a 
natural  tendency?  What  need  of  a  constant  repetition 
of  admonitions  and  counsels  to  keep  the  heart  fi'om  fall- 
ing asleep  ?  How  many  objections  are  made  ?  How  are 
diniculties  magnified  ?  And  how  soon  is  the  mind  dis- 
couraged ?  How  many  arguments,  often  renewed,  variously 
and  elaborately  enforced,  do  men  stand  in  need  of,  to  con- 
vince them  of  things  that  are  almost  self-evident  ?  As  that 
things  which  are  eternal  are  infinitely  more  important  than 
things  temporal,  and  the  hke.  And  after  all,  how  very  few 
are  convinced  eflfectually,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
them  to  a  practical  preujrence  of  eternal  things  ?  How  sense- 
less are  men  of  the  necessity  of  improving  their  time,  as  to  their 


I    I    est  an(i ilieir  welfare  in  another  world  ?   -Though 

g[jiriiual  ""fj    jinurity,  and  tliougli  it  bo  ihoir  own  jiiTttniat, 

jibcajK^"     ^,  good,  ibal  is  lo   be  cared   for.     Though 

in'i"''^  ^  ^nsifaio  of  ihe  uncertainly  of  tbcir  ntjigbbouiB' 

"^''  when  lUir  considerable  part  of  tlieir  own  oatatcM  depends 

^'^^iecoiilii'Oance  i}(  ihcm;  bow    stupidly   ecnsclcsa  do  Uiey 

*"'     ,^  (^  of  ibc  uncertainty  of  iliair  own  lives,  wbcii  lbi;ir 

**''™  ^aUfti,   from  immensely  great,  remediless,   and  cndle^ 

^igM  ia  risked  by  apresfnt  dpiay,  ihroogh  a  dependence  on 

Sluro  oppo't*"'"')'  f  What  a  dreadliil  venture  will  men  carele««- 

.    g„,j  boldly  run,  repeat  and  multiply,  with  regard  to  their 

ciernsJ  salvatjon ;  who  yet  are  very  careful  lo  have  every  thing 

jn  a  deed  or  bond,  tirm  and  without  a  flaw  J  How  negligent  are 

tjiey  of  'heir  special  advantages  and   opportunities  for  ibcir 

Boal^  good  f     liow  Imrdly  awakened  by  the  moat  evident  and 

imminent  dancers,  threatening  eternal  destruction,  yea,  though 

pot  in  mind  ol  tbem.  and  much  paitis  taken  to  point  them  forth, 

abewthem  plainly,  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  possible  to 

engage  their  attention  1  How  are  they  like  ihe  horse  that  bold- 

]y  ruslies  into  the  battle  ?  How  hardly  ure  men  convinced  by 

ihetT  own  frequent  and  abundant  experience,  of  the  unsalisfac- 

IDTV  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  tlie  instability  of  their  own 

r  hearl!«  in  their  good  frames  and  intentions?  And  how  hardly 

I  convinced  by  their  own  observation,  and  the  experience  of  ail 

pBBt  generations,  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  its  enjoyments? 

Psal.  xlix.  U,tfec.     Tfifir  inivard  thought  is,  thai  their  hoiigvs 

gliell  continue  Jbr  ever. — Nevertheless,  man  being  in  bimoiir, 

y  'MAelh  not ;  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish.     This  their  way 

\  is  their  fiiUy  ;  tjet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayingn.      Like 

fheep  are  they  laid  in  the  grflte. 

In  these  things,  men  who  are  prudent  for  their  temporal 
interest  act  as  if  they  were  bereft  of  reason  :  They  have  eyes, 
and  see  not;  ears,  and  hear  not;  neither  do  they  undertland : 
Tliry  are  like  the  horse  and  mule,  thai  have  no  undfrstanding. 
— Jit.  viii.7.  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
timm  ;  and  the  turtle^  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  obterre 
the  lime  oj'  their  coming :  But  my  people  know  not  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord. 

These  lbJj]^B  arc  oficji  mentioned  in  scripture  as  eviden- 
ces of  extreme  folly  and  stapidity,  wherein  men  act  as  great 
enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they  loved  their  own  ruin; 
Prof.  viii.  37.     Laying  wait  for  tiieir  own  blood,  Prov.  i.  18. 


And  how  can  these  things  be  accounted  for  but  by  supposing 
a  most  wretched  depravity  of  nature  ?  Why  otherwise  should 
not  men  be  as  wise  for  themselves  in  spirituafand  eternal  things 


as  in  temporal  ?  All  christians  will  confess,  that  man's  faculty 
of  reason  was  given  him  chiefly  to  enable  him  to  understaod 
the  former,  wherein  his  main  interest  and  true  happiness  con- 
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sists.  This  faculty  would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  every  way  as 
fit  for  understanding  them  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.  The 
reason  why  these  are  understood,  and  not  the  other,  is  not  that 
such  things  as  have  been  mentioned  belonging  to  men^s  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  interest,  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their 
own  nature.  For  instance,  the  difference  between  long  and 
short,  the  need  of  providing  for  futurity,  the  importance  of  im- 
proving proper  opportunities,  and  of  having  good  security  and 
a  sure  foundation  in  affairs  wherein  our  interest  is  greatly  con- 
cerned, &c.  these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  religious, 
as  in  other  matters.  And  we  have  far  greater  means  to  assist 
us  to  be  wise  for  ourselves  in  eternal,  than  in  temporal  things. 
We  have  the  abundant  instruction  of  perfect  and  infinite  wis- 
dom itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
so  that  we  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of  things  are  most 
clearly,  variously  and  abundantly  set  before  us  in  the  word  of 
God ;  which  is  adapted  to  the  faculties  of  mankind,  tending 
greatly  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  mind  :  Whereas,  we  have 
no  such  excellent  and  perfect  rules  to  instruct  and  direct  us  in 
things  pertaining  to  our  temporal  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  be 
compared  to  it. 

If  any  should  say.  It  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  credit  to 
what  they  are  told  concerning  eternal  things,  and  these  appear- 
ed to  them  as  real  and  certain  things,  it  would  be  an  evidence 
of  a  sort   of  madness  in  them,    that  they  shew  no  greater 
regard  to  them  in  practice :  But  there  is  reason  to  think,  this 
is  not  the  case ;  the  things  of  another  world  being  unseen, 
appear  to  men  as  things  of  a  very  doubtful  nature,  and  attend- 
ed with   great   uncertainty. — In    answer,   I    would    observe, 
agreeable  to  what  has  been  cited  fi'om  Mr.  Locke,  though 
eternal  things  were  considered  in  their  bare  possibility^  if  men 
acted  rationally,  they  would  mfinitcly  outweigh  all  temporal 
things  in  their  influence  on  their  hearts.     And   I  would  also 
observe,  that  to  suppose  eternal  things  not  to  be  fully  believed, 
at  least  by  them  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  does  not 
weaken,  but  rather  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  depravity 
of  nature.     For  the  eternal  world  being  what  God  had  chiefly  , 
in  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  this  world  was  made  wholly  / 
subordinate  to  the  other,  man's  state  here  being  only  a  stutc  j 
of  probation,  preparation,  and  progression,  with  respect  to  the  '■ 
future  state.     Eternal  things  are  in  effect  their  all,  their  whole 
concern  ;   to  understand  and  know  which  it  chiefly  was,  that 
they  had  understanding  ffiven  them;   therefore  we  may  un- 
doubtedly conclude,  that  if  men  have  not  respect  to  them  as 
real  and  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence   of   their  truth:     But    it   must  be  from  a  dreadful 
stupidity  of  mind,  occasioning  a  sottish  insensibility  of  their 
truth  and  importance,  when  manifested  bv  the  clearest  evi- 
dencp. 
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SECT.  VII. 

That  Man's  Nature  is  corrupt,  appeart,  in  that  by  far  the 
gretUer  Part  of  Mankind,  in  ml  Age»,  have  been  wicied 
Men. 

The  depravity  of  man's  nature  appears,  not  only  in  iU 
propensity  to  sin  in  some  degree,  wliich  renders  a  man  mi  evil 
or  wicked  man  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  strict  justice,  as  was 
before  siiewn ;  but  it  is  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravity  either 
shews  that  men  are,  or  lends  to  m>>ke  thcin  lo  be,  of  such  an 
evil  charttcter  as  shall  dcuomiuate  nioin  wicl;cd  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  from  several  things  which  have  been 
already  observed :  As  from  a  tendency  to  continual  sin ;  a 
tendency  to  much  greater  degrees  of  sin  than  righteous iicss, 
and  from  the  general  extreme  stupidity  of  mankind.  But  yet 
the  present  state  of  man's  nature,  as  implying  or  tending  to  a 
wicked  chttracter,  may  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  consi- 
dered and  directly  proved.  And  in  generaJ,  this  appears,  in 
that  there  have  been  so  very  few  in  the  world,  from  age  to  age, 
ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  that  have  been  of  any  otiier 
character. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  in  scripture,  and  is  what  I  sup- 
pose none  that  call  themselves  christians  will  deny,  thai  the 
whole  world  is  divided  into  good  and  bad,  and  that  all  mankind 
at  the  day  of  judgment  will  either  be  approved  as  righteous  or 
condemned  as  wicked  :  either  glorilied  as  children  of  the  king- 
dom, or  cast  into  a  furnace  of  lire  as  chilffreii  of  the  wicked 
one. 

I  need  not  stand  to  shew  what  things  belong  to  the  cha- 
racter of  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  accepted  as  righteous,  ac- 
cording t  >  the  word  of  God.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  observe  what  Dr.  T.  himself  speaks  of  as  be- 
longing esHentially  to  the  character  of  such.  In  p.  W3.  he 
says, "  This  is  infallibly  the  character  of  true  christians,  and 
what  is  essential  to  such,  that  they  have  really  mortified  the 
flesh  with  us  lusts ; — they  are  dead  to  sin,  and  hve  no  longer 
therein  ;  the  old  man  is  crucified,  and  the  body  of  sin  destroy- 
ed :  They  yield  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  alivo 
from  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness to  God  and  as  servants  of  righteousness  to  holiness."— 
There  is  more  lo  the  like  purpose  in  the  two  next  pages.  In  p. 
22S,  he  says,  "  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt  in  us  we  ought 
to  condemn  ;  not  so,  as  it  shall  still  remain  in  us,  that  we 
may  always  be  condemning  it,  but  that  we  may  speedily  re- 
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form,  and  be  effectually  delivered  from  it ;  otherwise  certain- 
ly we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ/' 

In  p.  248.  he  says,  "  Unless  God's  favour  be  preferred 
before  all  other  enjoyments  whatsoever,  unless  there  be  a  de-  , 
light  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  converse  with  him,  unless 
every  appetite  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason  and  truth,  ' 
and  unless  there  be  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  fit  to  dwell  with 
God  in  his  house  and  family,  to  do  him  service  in  his  king- 
dom, and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  any  part  of  his  crea- 
tion."—And  in  his  Key,  §  286.  p.  101, 102,  &c.  shewing  there 
what  it  is  to  be  a  true  christian^  he  says  among  other  things. 
*^  That  he  is  one  who  has  such  a  sense  and  persuasion  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  that  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  honour 
and  service  of  God,  in  hope  of  eternal  glory.     And  that  to 
the  character  of  a  true  christian  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  he  diligently  study  the  things  that  arc  freely  given  him 
of  God,  viz,  his  election,  regeneration,  &c.  that  he  may  gain 
a  just  knowledge  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may  taste 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  rejoice  in  the  gospel  salvation 
as  his  greatest  happiness  and  glory.     It  is  necessary  that  he 
work  these  blessings  on    his  heart,  till  they  become  a  vital 
principle,  producing  in  him  the  love  of  God,  engaging  him  to 
all  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  proper  dignity 
and  elevation  of  soul,  raising  him  above  the  best  and  worst  of 
this  world,  carrving  his  heart  into  heaven,  and  fixing  his  affec- 
tions and  regards  upon  his  everlasting  inheritance,  and  the  crown 
of  glory  laid  up  for  him  there. — ^Thus  he  b  armed  against  all 
the  temptations  and  trials  resulting  fi-om  any  pleasure  or  pain, 
hopes  or  fears,  gain  or  loss,  in  the  present  world.     None  of 
these  things  move  him  from  a  fitithfiil  discharge  of  anv  part  of  his 
duty,  or  from  a  firm  attachment  to  truth  and  righteousness  *, 
neither  counts  he  his  very  life  dear  to  him,  that  he  may  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.    In  a  sense  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  he  mamtains  daily  communion  with  God 
by  reading  and  meditating  on  his  word.    In  a  sense  of  his  own 
infirmity  and  the  readiness  of  the  divine  favour  to  succour  him. 
he  daily  addresses  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  renewal  of  spiritu- 
al strength,  in  assurance  of  obtaining  it  through  the  one  Media- 
tor Chnst  Jesus.     Inlightened  and  directed  by  the  heavenly 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  &c.* 

Now  I  leave  every  one  that  has  any  degree  of  impartiali- 
ty to  judge,  whether  there  be  not  sufficient  grounds  to  think 
that  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  iod^d  of  the  many  myn- 

♦  What  Dr.  TOrnbull  says  of  the  character  of  a  good  man,  id  also  s^oribv 
♦o  be  observed,  Chrit,  Pm.  p.  88,  258,  259,  288,  375,  376,  400.  410 
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ads  and  millions  which  overspread  this  globe,  who  are  of  a  cha- 
racter that  in  any  wise  answers  these  descriptions.  However 
Dr.  T.  insists,  that  all  nations,  and  every  man  on  the  face  «F 
the  earth,  have  light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  will 
of  God,  even  they  that  hve  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  paga- 
nism. 

Dr.  T.  in  answer  lo  arguments  of  this  kind,  very  imperti- 
nently from  time  to  time  objecls,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the 
vicioiisness  of  men's  characters,  nor  are  able  to  decide  in  what 
degree  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.  As  though  we  could  have 
no  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  any  thing  appertaining  to  the 
qualities  or  properties  ofthe  mind, which  is  invisible,  is  general 
or  prevailing  among  a  multitude  or  collective  body,  unless  we 
can  determme  how  it  is  with  each  individual.  I  think  I  have 
sufficient  reason  from  what  I  know  and  have  heard  of  the 
American  Indians  to  Judge,  that  there  are  not  many  good  phi- 
losophers among  them  ;  though  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  ideas  and  knowledge  they  have  in  their  minds,  arc 
things  invisible ;  and  (hough  1  have  never  seen  so  much  as  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  Indians  j  and  with  respect  to  most  of 
them,  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce  prcremptorily  concern- 
ing any  one,  that  he  was  not  very  knowing  in  the  nature  of 
things,  if  all  should  sisgly  pass  belbre  me.  And  Dr.  T.  him- 
selfseems  to  be  sensible  of  the  falseness  of  his  own  conclusions 
that  he  so  often  urges  against  others  ;  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
practice,  and  the  liberties  he  takes  in  judging  of  a  multitude 
himself  He,  it  seems,  is  sensible  that  a  man  may  have  good 
grounds  to  judge  that  wickedness  of  character  is  general  in  a 
collective  body ;  because  he  openly  does  it  himself.  {Key,  p. 
102.)  After  declaring  the  things  which  belong  to  the  charac- 
ter ot  a  true  Christian,  he  judges  ofthe  generality  of  Chrislians. 
that  they  have  cast  off  these  thbgs,  that  tket/  we  a  people  that 
do  err  in  their  hearts,  and  have  not  known  God''s  ways,  p.  259, 
he  judges,  that  the  generality  of  Christians  are  the  most  wicked 
of  all  mankind,  when  he  thinks  it  will  throw  some  disgrace 
on  the  opinion  of  such  as  he  opposes.  The  like  we  have 
from  lime  to  time  in  other  places,  (as  p.  168,  p.  358,  Key,  p. 
!27,  128.)  ^         '  V      K         •  f  •       /.  f 

But  if  men  are  not  sufficient  judges  whether  there  are 
few  of  the  world  of  mankind  but  what  are  wicked,  yet  doubt- 
less God  IS  sufficient,  and  his  judgment,  often  declared  in  his 
word,  determines  the  matter.  Matt.  vii.  13, 14.  Enter  ye  in 
lU  the  strmt  gate :  For  v,ide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  i^  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  destruction,  mid  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat: 
Because  strmt  u  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadelh  lo 
m,and  few  there  he  that  find  it.  It  is  manifest,  that  here 
t-hriflt  IS  not  only  describing  the  state  of  things  as  it  was  at  that 
day,  and  -does  not  mention  tJie  comparaUve  smallness  of  the 
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number  of  them  that  are  saved  as  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
perverseness  of  that   people  and  of  that  generation ;  but  as  a 
consequence  of  the  general  circumstances  of  the  way  to  Hfe 
and  the  way  to  destruction,  the  broadness  of  the  one  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  other.     In  the  straitncss  of  the  gate,  &c.     I 
suppose  none  will  deny  that  Christ  has  respect  to  the  strict- 
ness of  those  rules,  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  the  preceding 
sermon,  and  which  render  the  way  to  hfe  very  difficult.     But 
certainly  these  amiable  rules  would  not  be  difficult,  were  they 
not  contrary  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  men's  hearts ;  and 
they  would  not  be  contrary  to  those  inclinations,  were  these 
not  depraved.     Consequently  the  wideness  of  the  gate,  and 
broadness  of  the  way,  that  leads  to  destruction,  in  consequence 
of  which   many  go  in  thereat,  must  imply  the   agreeableness 
of  this  way  to  men^s  natural  inclinations.     The  like  reason  is 
given  by  Christ,  why  few  are  saved.     Luke  xiii.  23,  24.  Then 
send  one  unto  him^  Lord^  are  there  few  saved  ?  And  he  said 
unto  them^  Strive  to  enter  in  at  tJie  strait  gate :  For  many  I  say 
unto  yoUy  shall  seek  to  enter  inland  shall  not  be  able.  That  there 
are  generally  but  few  good  men  in  the  world,  even  among  them 
who  have  the  most  distinguishing  and  glorious  advantages  for 
it,  is  evident  by  that  sayins  of  our  Lord,  Many  are  called^  but 
few  are  chosen.     And  if  there  are  but  few  among  these,  how 
few,  how  very  few  indeed,  must  persons  of  this  character  be, 
compared  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  ?     The  exceeding 
smallness  of  thenumberof  the  saints,  compared  with  the  whole 
world,  appears  by  the  representations  often  made  of  them  as 
distinguished  from  the  world ;  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as 
called  and  chosen  out  of  the  worlds  redeemed  from  the  earthy 
redeemed  from  among  men ;  as  being  those  that  are  of  Qod^ 
while  the  whole  world  Ueth  in  wickedness,  and  the  like. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  find  the 
same  testimony  given.  Prov.  xx.  6.  Most  men  will  proclaim 
every  man  his  own  goodness:  But  a  faithful  man  who  can  find  y 
By  the  faithful  man,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  scripture,  is  intend- 
ed much  the  same  as  a  sincere,  upright,  or  truly  godd  man ;  as 
in  Psal.  xii.  1,  and  xxxL  23.  and  ci.  6.  and  other  places.  Again, 
Eccl.  vii.^25 — ^29.  /  applied  mine  heart  to  know^  and  to  search^ 
and  to  find  out  wisdom^  and  the  reason  of  things^  and  to  know 
the  wickedness  of  folly ^  even  of  foolishness  and  madness :  And 
Ifnd  more  bitter  than  deaths  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares. 
4^.  Behold^  this  have  I  founds  saith  the  preacher^  counting 
one  by  one,  to  find  out  the  account^  which  yet  my  soul  seeketh,  but 
I  find  not:  One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found:  but  a 
woman  among  all  these  have  I  not  found.  Lo^  tins  only  have  1 
founds  that  God  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions.      Solomon  here  signifies,  that  when  ho  set 


jiimsclt'  diligently  to  find  out  the  accouni  or  proportion  ol" 
true  wisdom,  or  thorough  upnghtness  among  men,  the  result 
was,  that  he  found  it  to  be  but  as  one  to  a  thousand,  &.c.  Dr. 
T.  on  this  place,  p.  184,  says,  "  The  wise  man  in  the  context, 
k  inquiring  into  tne  cormpiion  and  depravity  of  mankind,  of 
rtie  men  and  women  that  lived  in  his  time,"  As  though 
what  he  said  represented  nothing  of  the  slate  of  things  in  ilie 
world  in  general,  but  only  iii  hs  time.  But  does  Dr.  T.  or  any 
body  else,  suppose  this  only  to  be  the  design  of  that  book,  to  re- 
present the  vanity  and  evil  of  the  world  in  that  time,  and  to 
shew  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  Solomon^g 
day  ?  That  day  truly,  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  a  day  of 
the  greatest  smiles  of  heaven  on  that  nation  that  ever  had  been 
on  any  nation  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Not  only 
docs  the  subject  and  argument  of  the  whole  book  shew  it  to  be 
otherwise ;  but  also  the  declared  design  of  the  book  in  ihe  first 
chapter;  where  the  world  is  represented  as  very  much  the 
same,  as  to  its  vanity  and  evil,  from  age  to  age.  It  makes  tit- 
tle or  no  progress,  a^er  all  its  revolutions  and  restless  molions, 
labours  and  pursuits ;  like  the  sea,  tliat  has  all  the  rivers  con- 
stantly emptying  themselves  into  it,  from  age  to  age,  and  yet  ie 
never  the  fuller.  As  to  that  place,  Prov.xx.  6.  A  faithful  man  tvko 
can  find  ?  Diere  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wise  man 
has  respect  only  to  his  time  in  these  words,  than  in  those  imme- 
diately preceding,  Cauniel  in  ike  heart  of  a  man  i$  like  deep 
waters;  but  a  man  of  underttatiding  tcill  draw  it  out.  Of  m 
Ihc  words  next  following.  The  just  man  walketh  in  Ms  integri- 
ty. His  childrenarc  blessed  after  him.  Or  in  any  other  pro- 
verb in  the  whole  book.  And  ifil  weresothat  S'o/omon  in  these 
thincs  meant  only  to  describe  his  own  times,  it  would  not  at  all 
weaken  the  argument.  For,  if  we  observe  the  history  of  the  OM 
Testament,  there  is  reason  to  think  there  never  was  any  time 
from  Joshua  to  the  captivity,  wherein  wickedness  was  morete- 
strained,  and  virtue  and  religion  more  encouraged  and  prt>mo- 
ted,  than  in  David's  and  Solomon's  times.  And  if  there  was 
so  little  tru4  piety  in  that  nation,  the  only  people  of  God  under 
heaven,  even  in  their  best  times,  what  may  we  suppose  con- 
cerning the  world  in  general,  lake  one  time  with  anotner? 

Notwithstanding  what  some  authors  advance  concerning 
the  prevalence  of  virtue,  honesty,  good  neighbourhood,  (iear- 
fulneas,  &c.  in  the  world  ;  Solomon,  whom  we  may  justly  esteon 
■8  wise  and  just  an  observer  of  human  nature  and  the  state  of 
Ihe  world  of  mankind  as  most  in  these  days  (besides,  ChristiaM 
oi^ht  to  remember,  tbat  he  wrote  by  divine  iaspiration) — 
judged  the  world  to  be  so  full  of  wickedness,  that  it  was  better 
never  to  be  born,  thftn  to  be  bom  to  live  only  in  such  a  world. 
ficcl,  tv.  1 — 3.  8m  Iretamed  and  considered  tdl  the  oppretskm 
fhat  are  itnder  the  sun;    and  behold,  the  tears  of  such  a$ 
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were  oppressed^  and  they  had  no  converter :  And  on  the  side  of 
their  oppressors  there  was  power  ;  but  they  had  no  comforter. 
Wherefore^  I  praised  the  dead^  which  were  already  dead,  more 
than  the  living,  which  are  yet  alive.  Yea,  better  is  he  than  both 
they,  which  hcUh  not  yet  been ;  who  hath  not  seen  the  evil 
WORK  that  is  done  UNDER  THE  SUN.  Surcly  it  wiU  not  be 
said  that  Solomon  has  only  respect  to  his  time  here  too,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  oppressions  of  them  that  were  in  power ;  since 
he  himself,  and  others  appomted  by  him,  and  wholly  under  his 
controul,  were  the  men  that  were  in  power  in  that  land,  and  in 
almost  ail  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  same  inspired  writer  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3.  The  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evilf  cmd  madness  is  in  their  heart 
while  they  live ;  cmd  after  that  they  go  to  the  dead.     If  these 

Seneral  expressions  are  to  be  understood  only  of  some,  and 
lose  the  smaller  part,  when  in  general  truth,  honesty,  good^ 
nature,  &c.  govern  the  world,  why  are  such  general  expressions 
from  time  to  time  used  7  Why  does  not  this  wise  and  noble 
prince  express  himself  in  a  more  generous  and  benevolent 
strain,  and  say,  wisdom  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  while 
they  live,  &c. — instead  of  leaving  in  his  writings  so  many  sly, 
ill-natured  suggestions,  which  pour  such  contempt  on  human 
nature,  and  tend  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousy  and  male- 
volence to  taint  the  minds  of  mankind  through  all  generations 
after  him  ? 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of 
the  duration  of  the  world,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  yet  more  evi- 
dent,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages 
been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  short  aqicounts  we  have  of 
Adam  and  hb  family  are  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  posterity  in  his  life-time,  vea,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  were  wicked.  It  appears,  that  his  eldest  sod, 
Cain  was  a  very  wicked  man  who  slew  his  righteous  brother 
Abel.  And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Seth  was  bom :  And  by  that  time  we  may  suppose,  his  poste* 
rity  began  to  be  considerably  numerous:  When  he  was  bom, 
his  mother  called  his  name  Seth  ',for  God,  said  she,  hath  ap^ 
pointed  me  another  seed  tnsteaa  of  Abel :  which  naturally 
suggests  this  to  our  thoughts ;  that  of  all  her  seed  then  exist* 
ing,  none  were  of  any  such  note  for  religion  or  virtue,  as  that 
their  parents  could  have  any  great  comfort  in  them,  or  expec- 
tation from  them  on  that  account  And  if  bv  the  brief  histoqr'^ 
we  have,  it  looks  as  if-  however  there  mignt  be  some  inter- 
vals of  a  revival  of  religion,  yet — ia'  the  general,  mankind 
grew  more  and  more  cormpt  till  the  flood,  it  is  signified,  that 
when  men  began  to  muUijoiy  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  wickedness 
prevailed  exceedingly,  Uen.  vi.  1,  &c.  Aod  that  before  God 
appeared  to  Noah,  to  command  him  to  build  the  ark,  one  hun- 
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■  "*  n'v  vcs«  tx^fo^^  'li^  ^°°*''  '^''  "'**'^'*'  ''"**  '^"8  «on- 

■  <!«<*  *"l!'^t|e  j'n  great  and  general  wickedness,  and  ihc  dis- 

■  tiliw«'  h^rnc  inveterate.  The  expressions  (ver.  3, 5, 6.)  sug- 
H  *■"* "^^ «ch:-— i"'' "*'"  '""■'' '^"'''' "'V  V"'  'Ao^'  »«'  AiWATa 
ft^  5**'  **  VA  «aH.-— -^"'^  **' ''  "'"'  '^"'  '^^  fickedness  of  man  wca 
^f  *(/»"■  ,1^  rar'A,  fwrf  Hiat  etery  imagination  of  thf  thought  of 
M  jT'l!!^  trfl*  rt«',  (iw/y  «'■'  continually;  and  it  repented  the 
K  ^^ihat  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  /^eied  him  at 

^il™w  And  by  that  t]me.aU  fiegh  had  corrupted  his  wai/  upon 
*"*^;  (V.  1-J.)  And  as  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  (p.  122.) 
.' Munhin''  "'ere  universally  debauched  into  lust,  scnsuahty,  ra- 

■  .  gnd  injustice." 
"  And  Willi  respect  to  the  period  a/>pr  the  flood,  to  the  calling 
.  .fjihnham;  Dr.  T.  !<ay$,  as  already  observed,  that  in  about 
ivur  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  the  generality  of  mankind 
^ere  fallen  into  idolatry  ;  which  was  before  all  they  were  dead 
fftio  came  out  of  the  ark.  And  it  cannot  be  thought  the  woi^d 
iccnt  suddenly  into  that  general  and  extreme  degree  of  corrup- 
tion, bti(  that  they  had  been  gradually  growing  more  and  more 
corrupt ;  though  it  is  true,  it  must  be  by  very  swift  degrees — 
however  soon  we  may  suppose  they  began — to  get  to  that  pass 
in  one  age. 

And  as  to  the  period  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  co- 
ming of  Christ,  -Dr.  T.  justly  observes  as  follows  :(iirfy,  p. 
133.)  "Tfwe  reckon  from  the  call  of  ^AroAom  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  Jetcith  dispensation  continued  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twcuty-one  years  ;  during  which  period,  the  other 
families  and  nations  of  the  earth  not  only  lay  out  of  God's  pe- 
culiar kiiijidoni,  but  also  lived  in  idfttairy,  great  ignorance,  and 
wickedness."  And  with  regard  to  (he  Israelitet,  it  is  evident 
that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  among 
them,  from  age  to  age.  If  we  consider  how  it  was  with  Jacob's 
family,  the  behaviour  o!  Reuben  with  his  father's  concubine,  the 
behaviour  of  Jvdah  with  Tamar,  Ihe  conduct  of  Jacob''s  sons 
towards  the  Shechemitet,  and  the  behaviour  of  Joseph's  ten 
brethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of  him  ;  we  cannot  think  that 
the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of  them,  according 
to  Dr.  T's.  own  notion  of  such  a  character ;  though  it  be  true, 
j  Ihey  might  aflerwards  repefit.  And  with  respect  to  the  time  the 
I  children  of  Israel  were  in  Egypt ;  the  scripture,  speaking  of 
them  in  general,  or  as  a  collective  body,  often  represents  them 
a*  complying  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  the  coun- 
try.* And  as  to  that  generation  which  went  out  of  Egypt 
and  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  abundantly  represen- 
ted as  extremely  and  almost  universally  wicked,  perverse,  and 
children  of  divine  tvrath.     And  aAer  Joshua's  death,  the  scrip- 
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tore  is  very  express,  that  wickedness  was  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter in  the  nation,  from  age  to  age.  So  it  was  till  SamueVs 
time.  ( 1  Sam.  viii.  7. 8.)  They  have  rejected  me^  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them;  according  to  all  their  works  which  they 
have  done^  since  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ^  unto 
this  day.  Yea,  so  it  was  till  Jeremiah^s  and.  Ezekiets  time. 
(Jer.  xxxii.  30, 31.)  For  the  children  c/ Israel  and  the  children 
q/*  Judah,  hone  only  done  evil  beforeme  from  their  youth  ;  for  the 
children  o/*  Israel  have  on\y  provoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work 
of  their  hands^  saith  the  Lord :  For  this  city  liath  been  to  me  a 
provocation  of  mine  anger  ^  and  ^  my  fury^  from  the  day  they 
Duilt  it  even  unto  this  day.  (dompare  chap.  v.  21,  23.  and 
chap.  vii.  25,  26,  27.)  So  Ezek.  ii.  3, 4.  /  send  thee  to  the  chil- 
dren o/'lsraej,  to  a  rebelliotis  nation  that  hath  rebelled  against  me^ 
they  and  their  fathers  have  transgressed  against  me  even  unto  this 
very  day :  For  they  are  impudent  children^  and  stiff-hearted. 
And  it  appears  by  the  discourse  of  Stephen^  (Acts  vii.)  that  this 
was  generally  the  case  with  that  nation,  from  their  first  rise, 
even  to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  After  this  summary  rehearsal 
of  the  instances  of  their  perverseness  from  the  very  time  of  their 
selling  Joseph  into  Egypt ^  he  concludes,  (ver.  h\ — 53.)  Ye 
stiff-necked^  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears^ye  do  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  Fathers  did^  so  do  ye.  Which 
of  the  Prophets  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  !  And  they 
nave  slain  them  which  shewed  before  of  the  coming  of  that  just 
One^  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and  murderers : 
Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  have 
not  kq^t  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevail- 
ing character  in  all  nations,  till  Christ  came.  And  so  also  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  since  his  coming  to  this  day.  So  in  the  age 
of  apostles.  There  was  a  great  number  of  persons  of  a  truly 
pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  when 
multitudes  of  converts  had  been  made,  and  Christianity  was  as 
yet  in  its  primitive  purity  ;  but  what  says  the  apostle  John  of 
the  church  of  God  at  that  time,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  (1  John  v.  19.)  We  know  that  we  are  of  God, 
and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  And  after  that 
Christianity  came  to  prevail  to  that  degree,  that  christians  had 
the  upper  hand  in  nations  and  civil  communities,  still  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind  remained  in  their  old  heathen  state;  which 
Dr.  T.  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  great  i^orance  and  wickedness. 
And  besides,  this  is  noted  in  all  ecclesiastical  history,  that  as  the 
christians  gained  in  power  and  secular  advantages,  true  piety 
declined,  and  corruption  and  wickedness  prevaileo  among  tnem. 
And  as  to  the  state  of  the  christian  world  since  Christianity  began 
to  be  established  by  human  laws,  wickedness  for  the  most  part 
has  greatly  prevailed ;  as  is  very  notorious,  and  is  implied  in 
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what  Dr.  T.  himself  says :  In  giving  an  accoiiot  how  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  came  lo  prevail  among  Christiana,  he  ob- 
serves, (p.  167,  S.)  "  That  the  christian  rcHgion  was  very  eaHy 
and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious 
monks."  In  p.  ^59.  he  saya,  "  The  generality  of  christisiis 
have  embraced  this  persuasion  concerning  original  sin  ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  chrislians  have 
been  the  roost  wicked,  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacherous  of  all  mnn- 
kind/' 

Thus  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  of  the  part  •la- 
ration  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  shews  that 
wickedness  has  ever  been  exceeding  prevalent,  and  lias  hwl 
vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world.  And  Dr.  T,  himscifin  elTecl 
owns,  that  it  has  been  so  ever  smce  Adam  first  turned  into  the 
way  of  transgression.  "  It  is  certain  (»ays  he,  p.  168.)  the  mor- 
al circumstances  of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adam  first  turned 
into  the  way  of  transgression,  have  been  very  different  from  ■ 
state  of  innocence.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  hislotr,  or 
what  we  know  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  bare 
been,  and  still  are  very  corrupt ;  though  not  equally  so  in  CTcrj 
age  and  place."  And  lower  in  the  same  page,  lie  speaks « 
Adam's  posterity, as  having  sunk  tkemgclees  into  the  moft  la- 
mentable degrets  of  ignorance,  superstition,  idolatry,  infutticf, 
debauch  eri/,  ^c. 

These  things  clearly  determine  the  point  concomina  the  ten> 
dency  of  man's  nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  ma)'  be  anowed  to 
proceed  according  to  such  rules  and  methods  of  reasoning  u 
arc  never  denied  or  doubted  to  be  good  and  sure,  in  cipcn- 
m en tal  philosophy  :*  or  may  reason  from  oxperiencc  and  acta, 
in  that  manner  which  common  sense  leads  ell  manlund  la 
in  other  cases.  If  experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thing  «i  aU 
concerning  the  natural  digpotiition  of  the  human  heart,  one 
would  think  the  experience  of  so  many  agea  aa  have  cIsfMed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  trial  ma<lc  liy  hundreds 
of  different  nations  together  for  so  long  a  time,  should  be  suli- 
ciont  to  convince  all,  that  wickedness  is  agreeable  to  thenitture 
of  mankind  in  its  present  state. 

Here,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  if  there  werr  any  need 
of  it,  I  might  observe  not  only  the  ea-tent  and  grnerality  of  the 
prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  but  the  hmght  to  wliidi 
It  has  risen  and  the  drgree  in  which  it  has  reigned.  Amonetif 
numerable  things  which  confirm  this,  1  shall  now  only  observe 
The  degree  in  which  mankind  have  from  age  to  age  boon  k»r^ 
one  lo  another.  Many  kinds  of  brute  animals  ore  csteeiMd 
very  noxious  and  destructive,  many  of  them  very  fierre,  »ort' 
•  Dr.  TuumuLi.,  thotigh  Bogreil  an  onomv  lo  Ih..  dnctrin*  of  (bn  Hcpntil 
«f  uluK,  jM  8re.tiy  m«„t>  upon  it,  Ihil  iho  <Mpcriin«nl>]  nwlt-ci  of  .,,^Uv 
ooriiltob5»aopted  w  nwmi  mAWn  >nit  thing>  noruining  to  ■    ' 
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ciouB,  and  many  very  poisonouB,  and  the  destroving  of  iheiii 
has  always  been  looked  upon  an  a  public  benefit :  but  have  not 
mankind  been  a  thousand  times  oa  hurtful  und  destructive  as 
any  one  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasta,  birds,  li^^hcs, 
and  reptiles  in  the  earth,  air,  aiiJ  water,  put  together,  at  leasl 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  are  visible?  And  no  creature  can 
be  found  any  where  so  destructive  of  its  own  kind  as  niiin  is. 
All  ntticr^,  tor  the  most  part,  are  harmless  atid  peaceable  with 
regard  to  their  own  species.  Where  one  wolf  is  destroyed  by 
another  wolf,  one  viper  by  another,  prolmbiy  a  thousand  men 
are  destroyed  by  those  of  iheii  own  species.  Well  therelore 
might  our  blessed  Lortl  say,  when  sending  forth  his  disciples 
into  the  world,  (Matth.  x.  10,  17.)  BrhoM  I  send  you  forth  us 
ftheepinthe  midst  of  wiihft ;  —but,  beware  op  mbx.  Why  <lo 
I  say  wolves  ?  1  send  von  forth  into  tlie  wide  world  of  inni, 
that  are  for  more  liurttul  and  porniciuus,  and  of  ivtiom  you  had 
much  more  need  to  beware,  than  of  wolves. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  that  this  slioutd  be  the  state  of 
mankind,  distinsuiahcd  by  reason  for  that  very  end  that  they 
might  be  capable  of  religion,  whicli  summarily  consists  in 
Jove,  if  men,  as  they  come  into  the  world,  are  in  tlieir  nature  inno- 
cent and  harmless,  undepraved,  and  perfectly  iree  from  all  evil 
propensities. 


The  na^e  depreutty  of  Mankind  a/>])ears,  in  that  then-  has  bfvn 
to  little  pood  effect  of  go  manifold  and  threat  Jitcaiis,  used  fo 
promote  Virtue  in  the  world. 

The  evidence  of  the  nativo  corruption  of  mankind  appeal's 
much  more  glaring,  when  it  is  considered  tliat  the  world  Una 
l>ccn  so  generally,  so  constantly,  and  so  exceedingly  corrupt, 
not  withstand  tug  the  yarioas,  great,  iiud  conliinitd  means,  lUaX 
have  Iwen  uaeil  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  and  promote  virtue 
and  (rue  religion  among  them. 

Dr.  T.  supposes,  that  sorrow  and  death,  which  canu;  on 
mankind  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  was  brought  on  tliein 
in  great  favour  ;  asa  bi^uivolettifather  exert^isiiig  h  ti/mlesome 
diuipline  toivards  his  children ;  to  restrain  them  from  .sin  by 
increaning  the  lamty  of  all  earthly  things  to  abate  their  forer 
to  tempt  and  delude ;  to  induce  them  to  be  moderate  in  grati- 
fying the  appetites  of  the  body  i  to  mortify  pride  and  niidAtion ; 
and  that  men  might  always  have  before  tlieir  eyes  a  striiing  de- 
monstration that  sin  it  infinitely  liatrftd  to  God,  by  a  sight  of 
that  thatt  tchich  nothing  is  more  proper  to  give  them  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  iniquity,  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  a  senfc  ofihi 
vor,.  ...  -Ifi 
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dreadful  consequences  of  swi,  <(•<■.  ^.  And  in  geners),  1  _ 
they  do  not  come  as  punishvietils,  but  purely  as  means  lo  kcq 
men  from  vice  and  to  make  them  better.— If  it  he  bo,  sureh 
they  are  great  means.  Here  is  a  mighty  alteration :  ntunkind, 
once  9o  easy  and  happy,  heatthful,  vigorous,  anti  be&nrtliil; 
rich  in  ail  the  pleasant  and  abundant  blessings  of  paradise,  a 
turned  out,  destitute,  weak,  and  decaying,  into  u  wide  ban 
world,  yielding  briars  nnd  thorns,  instead  of  the  dcliglitbl 
growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  wear  ooi  tifi 
in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the  ground  cursed  for  his  sake;  sod  al 
last,  either  through  long  and  lingering  decay,  or  severe  d 
and  acute  disease,  to  expire  and  turn  to  putrefaction  and  d 
If  these  are  only  used  as  medicines,  to  prevent  and  t<i  curt;  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  they  are  sharp  medicines  indp«d ;  capo-, 
cially  death  ;  which,  to  use  Hezekiah's  representation,  is  A*  iC 
vere  breaking  allhiti  bones.  And  one  would  Ihink,  should  In 
very  eBectual,  if  the  subject  had  no  depravity — nu  evil  ui4 
contrary  bias  to  resist  and  hinder  a  proper  effect — eapcciidlf 
in  the  old  world,  when  the  first  occasion  of  this  It-rriido  allen.^ 
tion,  this  severity  of  means,  was  fresh  in  memory,  Adtat 
continued  alive  near  two  thirds  of  the  time  iMfore  the  flood:' 
so  that  a  very  great  part  of  those  who  were  a]i\  i-  till  the  ll<iod 
might  have  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  bin?, 
and  heariog  from  his  mouth  not  only  an  account  otitic  tall,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  awful  consequences  of  ii,  hut  mI>*>  of' 
his  first  finding  himself  in  existence  in  the  new-crcatt-'d  world.  0/ 
the  creation  of  Eve,  and  what  passed  between  him  and  hii 
Creator  in  paradise, 

But  what  was  tlie  success  of  these  great  means,  ton 
men  from  sin  and  to  induce  lliem  to  virtue  ?  Did  (bey  pipw 
HufRcient  1 — instead  of  this  the  world  soon  grew  exceeding  «"• 
rupt ;  till,  to  use  onr  author's  own  words,  mankinti  a^ere  n  ' 
stult/  debauched  into  hist,  sensuality,  rapine, and  injntilcr. 

Then  God  used  further  means:  lie  sent  A- 
of  righteousness  to  warn  the  world  of  the  univ>  .- 
which  would  come  upon  them  by  a  flood  ol 
went  on  in  sin.     Thiswarning  he  delivered  wiUi    :.^„:..  . 

tending  to  strike  their  minds  and  command  il,i  ii  nwv. 

He  iinmedialely  went  about  building  that  vast  struclutc.  Us 
ark,  in  which  he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  fiaiids,  tad 
probably  spent  ail  he  had  in  the  world  to  save  himself  ami  hi 
family.  And  under  these  uncommon  means  God  waited  uoM 
them  one  Hundred  and  twenty  t/eurs. — Bui  ail  (o  no  eflcci,  tS 
whole  world,  for  ought  ap|H-ar8,  continued  obstinate,  and  nb- 
solutely  incorrigible:  So  thai  nothing  reniaine<l  lo  bv  dM 
with  thorn,  but  uUerly  to  destroy  the  inhnhitonta  of  the  etitt 
and  to  begin  a  new  world  from  that  single  family  who  had  di 
tinguishcd  themselves  by  their  virtue,  that  from  tbcm  mt^fal  U 
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propagated  a  new  and  purer  race.  Accordingly,  this  was 
done :  And  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world,  NoaK^s  posteri- 
ty, had  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  to  restrain  sin  and 
excite  to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toil,  sorrow,  and  common 
mortality,  which  the  world  had  been  subjected  to  before,  in 
consequence  of  AdanCs  sin :  viz,  that  God  had  newly  testified 
his  dreadful  displeasure  for  sin,  in  destroying  the  many  millions 
of  mankind,  ail  at  one  blow,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  pity  on  any  for  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
cries  with  which  the  world  was  filled.  They  themselves,  the 
remaining  family,  were    wonderfully  distinguished  by  God's 

f>reserving  goodness,  that  they  might  be  a  holy  seed,  being  de* 
ivered  from  the  corrupting  examples  of  the  old  world  ;  and  be- 
ing all  the  offspring  of  a  living  parent,  whose  pious  instructions 
and  counsels  they  had,  to  enforce  these  things  upon  them,  to 
prevent  sin,  and  engage  them  to  their  duty.  These  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  earth  must,  for  a  long  time,  have  before  their 
eyes  many  evident  and  striking  effects  of  that  universal  destruc- 
tion, to  be  a  continual  affecting  admonition  to  them.  And 
besides  all  this,  God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man  to  about 
one  half  of  what  it  used  to  be.  The  shortening  man^s  life, 
Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  68.)  "  Was  that  the  wild  range  of  ambition 
and  lust  might  be  brought  into  narrower  bounds,  and  have  less 
opportunity  of  doing  mischief;  and  that  death,  being  still 
nearer  to  our  view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to  regard 
less  the  things  of  a  transitory  v/orld,  and  to  attend  more  to  the 
rules  of  truth  and  wisdom.^^ 

And  now  let  us  observe  the  consequence. — ^These  new 
and  extraordinary  means,  in  addition  to  the  former,  were  so 
far  from  proving  sufficient,  that  the  new  world  degenerated 
and  became  corrupt  by  such  swift  degrees,  that  as  Dr.  T.  ob- 
serves, mankind  in  general  were  sunk  into  idolatry,  in  about 
four  hundre<l  years  after  the  flood,  and  so  in  about  fifty  years 
after  Noah^s  aeath  they  became  so  wicked  and  brutish,  as  to 
forsake  the  true  God,  and  turn  to  the  worship  of  inanimate 
creatures. 

Wiien  things  were  come  to  this  dreadful  pass,  God  was 
pleased,  for  a  remedy,  to  introduce  a  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
pensation— ^separating  a  particular  family  and  people  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  mira- 
cles, done  in  the  of)en  view  of  the  world  ;  and  fixing  their  dwel- 
ling as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  Asia^  Europe 
and  Africa^  and  in  the  midst  of  those  nations  which  were  most 
considerable  for  power,  knowledge,  and  arts — that  might,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that  people,  in  visible 
tokens  of  his  presence.  There  he  manifested  himself,  and 
thence  to  the  world,  by  a  course  of  miraculous  operations  and 
effects,  for  many  ajges :  that  the  people  might  be  holy  to  God 
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as  a  kingdom  of  pricBts.  am)  tni^ht  stand  as  a  city  on  a  hiU, 
be  a  light  to  the  Aorlu.  He  idso  gradimlly  eliortcDMl  mac 
Hfc,  till  it  was  brought  to  about  onc-lwoifth  part  of  what  it  un 
to  be  before  tUe  Hood;  and  so,  according  to  Dr.  T.  gr«a^ 
diminishing  bis  tcinptaiions  to  dn,  and  increasing  his  rxril* 
ments  to  lioliness. — And  now  let  us  consider  whni  ilie  succcv 
of  these  means  was,  bulb  as  to  the  0'«rt»7e  worUI,  and  ttii 
nation  of  IsraeL 

Dr.  T.  jtistly  observes,  ( Key,  p.  24.  5  '•^•)  "  The  im 
dispensation  liad  respeul  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  sprrad 
the  knotvledgc  and  obedience  of  God  tn  the  enrib  ;  and  wai 
established  for  tlie  benefit  of  all  munkind." — Bui  bow  uosne^ 
cenafui  were  these  means,  and  all  other  means  used  with  the 
Heathen  nations,  so  long  as  lliis  dispensation  lasted  ?  AhmAom 
was  a  person  noted  in  all  the  principal  nation!)  li>en  ui  the 
world  ;  as  in  Egi/pl,  and  the  eastern  monarcliics.  Gml  madS 
his  name  famous  by  bis  wonderful,  distinguishing  dUt>en«aliDn» 
towards  him,  particularly  by  so  miraculously  subduing,  iMtfora 
him  and  his  trained  servants,  those  armies  of  Ihe  four  eamcn 
kings.  This  great  work  of  the  most  high  (rod,  fiOMVfwyi  o 
heaven  and  earth,  was  greatly  noticed  by  -We/rAi:rrftvit ;  aod 
one  would  think  should  have  been  sufficient  to  awakva  (be 
attention  of  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  aiKl  ta 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  worsliip  of  the  only  tnw  Gitd  i 
especially  if  considered  in  conjunclioQ  with  thtit  mirnculnas  and 
most  terrible  destruction  of  Soilom  and  all  ihe  citic-  of  tlw 
plain  for  their  wickedness,  with  LoVs  miraculous  driiTctuKr: 
facts  which  doubtless  in  their  day  were  much  famed  nbrmilia 
the  world.  But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  in  any  ac- 
counts WG  have,  of  any  considerable  good  effect.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  nations  which  were  most  in  the  way  of  ubsBrrin^ 
andbeingaffected  with  these  things,  even  ilic  nations  of  Ctntdw. 
grew  worse  and  worse,  til!  their  iniiguiiy  came  to  ttie  full,  fc 
Joshua^K  time.  And  the  posterity  of  Loi,  that  sntrti  ■»" 
derfuUy  distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  i>t  - 
idolaters  ;  as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  Mi>s-\ 
Num.  XXV.)  Yen,  and  the  far  greater  part  cu  ■ 
posterity,  the  children  of  hhrnad,  Z'mun,  Jokt/iu, 
diaiu  hhhak  and  S/nui/i,  and  Jisau,  soon  lorgtii  ilii_-  \,m- 
and  fell  offlo  healhrnism. 

Croat  things  were  dnne  in  the  sight  of  the  nnti<n»,  tewl-i 
itig  tn  awaken  them  and  lead  them  to  the  knowliilgct  witt  ti" 
diencG  of  the  true  God,  in  J«fofi's  and  JonepA'"*  titnv;  in  u— 
God  did  miracunusly,  by  the  hand  of  Jv»i-j>k,  prewrrvc  i»«. 
periihing  bj-  famine  as  it  were  the  whole  world ;  as  opiievs  h 
Gen.  xli.  5b.  57.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  niime  that  Pharm 
gave  to  Jo.fr]>h,  Zajihnath-Paatiea/i,  m  in  surd,  in  the  Ktnfptm 
language  sifinifiea  gm-i,mr  of  ihr  umld.    ituLtbcca  'jfr-i^jH 
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appear  to  haVe  been  any  good  abiding  cflToct  of  this ;  no,  not 
so  much  as  among  the  Egyptians^  the  chief  of  till  the  heathen 
nations  at  that  day,  who  had  these  great  works  of  Jehovah  in 
their  most  immediate  view.  On  the  contrary,  they  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  seemed  to  be  far  nu>re  gross  in  their  idolatries 
and  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  niui  every  way  more  wicked  and 
ripe  for  ruin,  when  Moses  was  sent  to  Pharaoh^  than  tliey  were 
in  Joseph^s  time. 

After  this,  in  Moses  and  Joshun^s  time,  the  great  God  was 
pleased  to  manifest  him^ielf  in  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing 
mirdcles  for  about  fifty  years  togeilier,  wrought  In  tlie  most 
public  m«mner  in  E^tjpt^  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  Canaan^  in 
the  view  as  it  were  of  the  wliole  woild;  miracles  by  which  the 
world  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  thcj  visible  creation, 
earth,  seas,  and  rivers,  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  were  affected ;  miracles  greatly  tending  to  convince 
the  nations  of  the  world  of  the  vanity  of  their  false  gods, 
shewing  Jehovah  to  be  infinitely  above  them  in  the  thing 
wherein  they  dealt  most  proudly,  and  exhibiting  GocPs  awful 
displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  the  heathen  world.  And 
these  things  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  one  end  of  these  great 
miracles.  (Exod.  ix.  14.  Numb.  xiv.  21.  Josh.  iv.  23,  24.) 
However,  no  reformation  followed,  but  by  the  scripture-account, 
the  nations  which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hard- 
ened, stupidly  refusing  all  convicttion  and  reformation,  and  ob- 
stinately went  on  in  opposition  to  the  living  God,  to  their  own 
destruction. 

After  this,  God  from  time  to  time  very  publicly  manifest- 
ed himself  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  wonderful  works 
wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Jtidges^  of  a  like  tendency  with 
those  already  mentioned.  Particularly  in  so  mirac^ulously  de- 
stroying, by  the  hand  of  Gideon^  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast 
army  of  tlie  Midlanitrs^  Atnalekitts^  and  all  the  children  of  the 
eojfl,  consisting  of  about  135,000  men.  (Judg.  vii.  12.  and  viii. 
10.)  But  no  reformation  followed  this,  or  the  otlier  great  works 
of  God,  wrought  in  the  times  of  Deborah  and  Barak^  Jeptha 
and  Sampson, 

After  these  things  God  used  new,  and  in  some  resf)ects 
much  greater  means  with  the  heathen  world,  to  bring  them  to 
the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true  God,  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon.  He  raised  up  David^  a  man  after  his 
own  heart,  a  most  fervent  worshipper  of  the  true  Go<l  and 
zealous  hater  of  idols,  and  subdued  before  him  almost  all  the 
nations  between  Egypt  and  Euphrates ;  often  miraculously 
assisting  him  in  his  battles  with  his  enemies.  And  he  con- 
firmed Solomon  his  son  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  that 
great  empire  for  about  forty  years:  and  made  him  the 
wisest,  richest,  most  magnificent,  and  every  way  the  greatest 
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monarch  thnt  ever  had  been  in  the  world;  and  by  far  the  muM  'j 
famous  and  of  grealest  name  sniong  the  nnlions  ;  t^sjiecidljr  ," 
for  his  wiiftlom,  and  tilings  conctrning  the  name  of  hit  God;  ^ 
particularly  the  temple  he  built,  which  was  exceeding  magtijfi' 
cent,  that  it  might  be  of  fame  ami  glm-y  tkrougluwi  all  laiatj 
1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  And  we  are  tokl  that  there  came  of  all  peo- 
ple to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the  eartb. 
(I  Kings  iv.  3-*.  and  x.  'M.)  And  the  scripture  infornw  u»  ihai 
theae  great  things  were  done,  thai  the  nations  in  far  countriet 
mig/ii  hear  of  God's  great  natif:,  and  of  Ms  otU-strelched  arm  j 
that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  mglU  fear  him,  as  well  ai  his 
people  Israel :  And  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  Imour 
that  the  Lord  was  God,und  th<a  therswas  none  else.  (1  Kings 
^■iii.  41 — i^i,  60.)  But  still  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  con- 
siderable abiding  effect,  with  regard  to  any  one  heathen  na- 
•   tion. 

After  this,  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  many  great 
things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Gentile  nations,  very  much 
tending  to  enlighten,  alfect  and  persuade  them.  As  God  des- 
troying the  army  of  the  Ethiopians  of  ^  thousand  lliou.iand,  be- 
foreA^a;  £.7t;(iA'«  and  £?/i>Aa> miracles ;  especially  £^;;tiAmi- 
raculoiiEly  confounding  BauPs  prophelsand  worshippers ;  Eliiha 
healing  Naamtm,  the  king  of  Syria's  prime  minister  and  the 
miraculous  victories  obtained,  through  £/iVAa'«  prayers,  over  the 
Syrians,  MvabUe^,  and  Eilmniles  ;  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  vast  united  army  of  the  children  of  Moab,  .Amnion,  and 
Edom,  at  Jehoshaphafs  prayer.  (*2  Chron.  xx.)  Jonah's  preach- 
ing at  Ninevek,  together  with  the  miracle  oi^  hie  deliverance 
from  the  whale's  belly ;  which  was  published,  and  well  attested, 
ti9  a  sign  to  confirm  his  preaching:  But  more  especially  that 
great  work  of  (jod,  m  destroying  fieimacherib's  army  by  an  an- 
gel, for  his  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  if  he  had  been  no 
more  than  the  goda  of  the  heathen. 

When  all  these  things  proved  ineffectual,  God  took  a  new 
method  with  the  heathen  world,  and  used,  in  some  respecu, 
much  greater  means  to  convince  and  reclaim  them,  than  ever 
before.  In  the  first  place,  his  people,  the  Jeuis,  were  removed 
to  Babylon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  heathen  world  {CAoWea 
having  been  very  much  the  fountain  of  idolatry)  to  carry  thith- 
er the  revelations  which  God  had  made  of  himself,  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  there  to  bear  their  testimony  agtunit 
idolatry ;  as  some  of  them,  particularly  Daniel,  Shadttich,  Me- 
shack,  and  Abed-nego,  did  in  a  very  open  manner  before  the 
king  and  the  greatest  men  of  the  empire,  with  such  circumstan- 
ces as  made  their  testimony  very  famous  in  the  world.  And  God 
confirmed  it  with  greatmirocles ;  which  were  published  throiU|;fa 
the  empire  by  order  of  its  monarch,  as  the  mighty  works  of  the 
God  o{ Israel,  shewing  him  to  be  above  all  gods:  Daniel,  thai 
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great  prophet,  at  the  same  time  being  exalted  to  be  governor 
of  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon^  and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
Nebuchadnezzar'' s  court. 

After  this,  God  raised  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Babylon^  for 
its  obstinate  contempt  of  the  true  God  and  injuriousness  tO" 
wards  his  people;  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah^ 
speaking  of  him  by  name,  instructing  him  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  dominion  of  the  true  God.  (Isai.  xlv.)  Which  pro- 
phecies were  probably  shewn  to  him,  whereby  he  was  induced 
to  publish  his  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  Israel^  as  the 
God.  (Ezra.  i.  2,3.)  DanieU  about  the  same  time,  being  ad- 
vanced to  be  prime  minister  of  state  in  the  new  empire  erected 
under  Darius^  did  in  that  place  appear  openly  as  a  worshipper 
of  the  God  of  Israel^  and  him  alone ;  God  confirming  his  testi- 
mony for  him,  before  the  king  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  king- 
dom, by  prescribing  him  in  the  den  of  lions  ;  whereby  Darius 
was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
that  dwell  in  all  the  earth,  his  testimony  that  that  the  God  of 
Israel  was  the  living  God^  and  steadfast  for  ever,  &c. 

When  after  the  destruction  of  Babylon^  some  of  tlie  Jews 
returned  to  their  own  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  but 
were  dispersed  abroad  through  many  parts  of  the  vast  Persian 
empire ;  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Estlier,  And  many  of 
them  afterwards,  as  good  histories  inform  us,  were  removed 
into  the  more  western  parts  of  the  world ;  and  so  were  dis- 
persed as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen  world;  having  the  holy 
scriptures  with  them,  and  synagogues  every  where  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  And  so  it  continued  to  be  to  the 
days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  as  appears  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Thus  that  light,  which  God  had  given  them,  was 
carried  abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  world :  So  that  now  they 
had  far  greater  advantages  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  matters  ofreligion,if  they  had  been  disposed  to  improve 
their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Cyrus'^s  time, 
learning  and  philosophy  increased,  and  was  cariied  to  a  great 
height  God  raised  up  a  number  of  men  of  prodigious  genius, 
to  instruct  others,  and  improve  their  reason  and  understand- 
ing, in  the  nature  of  things :  And  philosophic  knowledge 
having  gone  on  to  increase  for  several  ages,  seemed  to  be  got 
to  its  height  before  Christ  came,  or  about  that  time. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  all 
these  things. — Instead  of  a  reformation,  or  any  appearance  or 
prospect  of  it,  the  heathen  world  in  general  rather  ^rew  worse. 
As  Dr.  WiNDAR  observes,  "  The  inveterate  absurdities  of  pagan 
idolatry  continued  without  remedy,  and  increased  as  arts  and 
learning  increased  ;  and  paganism  prevailed  in  all  its  height  of 
absurdity,  when  pagan  nations  were  polished  to  the  height. 
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and  in  tlie  most  poHlc  cilies  and  countries ;  sutd  ibua  contiau 
to  the  last  breath  of  pagan  power.'*  Aiid  iu  it  v/a»  wiUi  i 
spect  to  wickedness  in  general,  as  well  OB  idolstry  ;  as  appe]___ 
by  what  the  apostle  Paul  observes  in  Rom.  i.— Dr.  T.  speak 
ing  of  the  time  when  ibe  gospel-scheiue  was  introtliictrd,  {Kuf, 
§  :J89,)  says,  "The  moral  and  religious  state  of  llic  bcalboi 
was  very  deplorable,  being  generally  sunk  into  great  ignnnmcei 
gross  idolatry,  and  alHiiiiiiiablc  vice."  Abuniinablr  vices  pr» 
vailed,  not  only  among  the  common  people,  but  even  among 
their  philosophers  themselves,  yea,  some  of  the  chief  ol"  il.Lni, 
and  of  greatest  genius;  90  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  us  to  ilial 
detestable  vice  of  sodomy,  which  they  coniinonly  ai^j  openi) 
allowed  and  practiced  without  shame.  (Sto  Dr.  T.'s  nolo  <»{■ 
Rom.  1.^7.) 

Having  thus  considered  the  stale  of  the  healJiua  woWd^ 
with  regard  to  the  eflect  of  means  used  for  its  n-formsiiion 
during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  froQ)  llie  firsl  fnundatiun  of  it^ 
in  Abraham's  time ;  let  us  now  consider  how  il  was  wiUi  ihst. 
people  themselves,  who  were  distinguished  with  the   peculiaci 
privileges  of  that   dispensation.     The  mcan«   used  wiib  the, 
heathen  nations  were  great;  but  they  were  small  if  coniMrtxl 
with  those  used  with  the  Israelites.    The  udviintage?  by  whidk 
that   people  were  distinguished    are   repreii>enled  if»  itcripDim. 
as  vastly  above  all  parallel,  in  passages  whicli  Dr.  T.  uiec 
notice   o€     (Key,^54.)      And   he    reckons    thoso    privilcfss 
among  those  which  he  colls  unlecedent  blettiin^n,  cnn^isiuia  m 
motives   to   virtue   and    obedience;    and    sa\>.        ', 
"That  this  was  the  very  end  and  design  of  tht-  ■ 
God's  extraordinary,  favours  to  the  Jeu'jf,  vit.  y>  1 
to  duty  and  obedience,  or  that  it  was  a  scheme  i..i    ,.,..,„u,..ii 
virtue,  is  clear  beyond  dispute,  from  every  pari  oi    ilie  oW  t«- 
lament."     Nevertheless,  the  generality  of  that  people,  thn<tufi 
all  the  successive  periods  of  thai  dispensation,  were  locti  iila 
wicked  character.     But  it  will  be  more  abundantly  mamlat 
how  strong  the  naturiil  bias  to  iniquity  appeared  to  W«raoif 
that  people,  by  considering  more  particularly  iheit  cao^hm 
from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstaiitling  the  great  things  God  hud  iJon«>  In  tlr 
limes  of  Abmiuan,  haiic,  and  Jacob,  to  separate  them  »wl 
their  posterity  from  the  idolatrous  world,  that  ihcy  rnigbi  bt  ft 
holy  people  to  himself;  yet  in  about  two  hundr.'il  vt'ar»  ofin 
yowft'a  death,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  lift  yvfan-nfui 
Ihe  death  of  Joseph,  and  while  some  were  aliie  who  had  wn 
Joseph,tUe  people  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  inic  ri-luru». 
and  were  apace  conforming  to  the  heathen  world.  Tor  a  rfii» 
dy,  and  the  more  eftectually  to  alienate  them  fmtn  idnla-mi 
engagertheni  to  ilio  God  of  their  fathers,  God  oppcared.  ■ 
nrder  to  bnng  them  out  from  among  tlie  fCfftfpHmu  and  wf* 
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rate  them  firom  the  heathen  world,  and  to  reveal  himself  in 
his  glory  and  majesty,  in  so  affecting  and  astonishing  a  manner 
as  tended  most  deeply  and  durably  to  impress  their  minds ; 
that  they  might  never  forsake  him  any  more.  But  so  perverse 
tvere  they,  that  they  murmured  even  ip  the  midst  of  the  mira- 
cles that  God  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt^  and  murmured  at 
the  Red  Sea^  in  a  few  days  after  God  had  brought  them  out 
with  such  a  mighty  hand.  When  he  had  led  them  through  the 
sea,  they  sang  his  praise^  btU  soon  forgot  his  works.  Before 
they  sot  to  Mount  ouiot,  they  openly  manifested  their  perverse- 
ness  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  God  says  of  them,  Exod.  xvi. 
28.  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my 
laws  ?     Afterwar<ls  they  murmured  again  at  Rephidim. 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt^  they 
came  to  Mount  Sinai;  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn 
covenant  with  the  people,  that  they  should  be  an  holy  people 
unto  him,  with  such  astonishing  manifestations  of  his  power, 
majesty,  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled.     God 
puts  the  people  in  mind,  (Deut  iv.  ^ — 34.)     For  cak  now  of 
the  days  thaJt  arepast^  which  were  before  thee^  since  the  day  that 
God  created  man  upon  thefiarth;  md  ask  from  one  side  of  hea- 
ven unto  the  other^  whether  there  has  been  any  such  thing  as  this 
great  thing  is^  or  hath  been  heard  like  it 4    Did  ever  people  hear 
the  voice  of  Ood  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  thejire^as  thou 
hast  heard^  and  live  ?     Or  hath  U-od  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation 
from  the  midst  of  another  nation^  drc.  ?    And  these  great  things 
were  in  order  to  impress  their  minds  with  such  a  conviction  and 
sense  of  divine  truth,  and  their  obligations,  that  they  might 
never  forget  them ;  as  God  says,  (Exod.  xix.  9.)     Xo,  /  come 
unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloudy  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak 
fdih  thee^  and  believe  thee  for  ever.     But  what  was  the  effect  of 
all  ?  It  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  before  that  peot 
pie,  under  that  very  mountain,  returned  to  their  old  Egyptian 
idolatry,  and  were  singing  and  dancing  before  a  golcten  calf, 
which  they  had  set  up  to  worship.     And  after  awful  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  displeasure  for  that  sin,  and  so  much  done  to 
bring  them  to  repentance  and  confirm  them  in  obedience,  it 
was  but  a  few  months  before  they  came  to  that  violence  of  spir* 
it,  in  open  rebellion  against  God,  that  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no  lonser, 
,   'but  to  make  them  a  captain  to  return  into  Egypt.     And  thus 
they  went  on  in  perverse  opposition  to  the  Most  High,  from 
.    time  to  time,  repeating  their  open  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  midst 
^  of  continued  astonishing  miracles  till  that  generation  was  de- 
'  gtroyed.    And  though  the  foUowins  generation  seems  to  have 
been  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Israel^  yet  notwithstanding 
ll^  their  good  example,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  of 
JCrod's  power  and  love  to  that  people  in  Joshua^s  time;  how  soon 
VOL,  fi.  47    - 
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didthat  people  degenerate,  and  begin  to  forsake  God,  and  join 
with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatries,  till  God  by  severe  meant, 
and  by  sending  prophets  and  judges,  extraordinatily  JnHuenced 
from  above,  reclaimed  them  ?  But  wlien  they  were  l>roughtt» 
some  reformation  by  such  means,  tliey  soon  fell  owaj-  agniii  in- 
to the  practice  of  idolatry  ;  and  so  from  one  age  to  anoUier ;  ani 
nothing  proved  effectual  for  any  abiding  reformation. 

After  things  had  gone  on  thus  for  several  hundred  yean, 
God  used  new  methods  with  his  people,  in  two  respects ;  FirH, 
he  raised  up  a  great  prophet,  under  whom  a  number  of  young 
men  were  trained  up  m  schools,  that  from  among  Utem  ihae 
might  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets  in  Itrarl,  of 
such  as  God  should  choose  ;  which  seems  to  liave  been  contin- 
ued for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  Secondfy,  God  rai^ 
up  a  great  king,  David,  one  eminent  for  wisdom,  piely,  and  far- 
litude,  to  subdue  all  their  heathen  neighbours,  who  used  U 
be  such  a  snare  to  them  ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn,  and  pei- 
fect  the  institutions  of  his  public  worship ;  and  by  him  to  r» 
veal  more  fully  the  great  salvation  and  futuie  elorious  kiag- 
dom  of  the  Messiah,  And  after  him  was  raised  up  his  u>u, 
Solomon,  the  wisest  and  greatest  prince  that  over  was  on  earth, 
more  fully  to  settle  and  establish  those  things  which  hia  Falba 
David  had  begun  concerning  the  public  worship  of  God  in  tmtL. 
and  to  build  a  glorious  temple  for  the  honour  of  JsuoTAiiani 
the  institutions  of  his  worship,  and  to  instruct  the  neighbnar  lu- 
tionsin  true  wisdom  and  religion.  But  what  was  the  wccm 
of  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  ?  If  we  take  Dr.  T.  6» 
our  expositer  of  scripture,  the  nation  must  be  extremely  compl 
in  David's  time ;  for  he  supposes  he  has  respect  to  liis  owi 
limes  in  those  words,  Psal.  xiv.  •!,  3.  The  Lor4  looked  Ho** 
from  heca>en,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  mtdergttmd,  lad 
seek  God}  they  are  all  gone  atide  :  they  are  together  $ 
jUl^ ;  there  is  none  that  docth  good ;  no,  not  one.  Bui,  whofc- 
er  Dr.  T.  be  in  the  right  in  this  or  not,  yet  if  we  consider  wlui 
appeared  in  Israd  in  Absalom'*  and  ShebaU  rebellino,  wb  iI«I 
not  see  cause  to  think,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  natimi 
that  day  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.  As  to  S«t<mui»'' 
time,  Dr.  T.  supposes,  as  has  been  already  obser\Bd,  llwl  SJ^ 
moH  speaks  of  his  own  times,  when  he  says,  he  had  found  Iw 
one  in  a  thousand  that  was  a  thoroughly  upright  ninn. 

However,  it  appears,  that  all  those  great  ineanH  used  to  pn» 
mote  and  establish  virtue  and  true  religion,  in  Samutfi,  Dt 
turJV,  ojirf  fiolomoii's  times,  were  so  far  from  having  any  pw 
ral  abiding  good  effect  in  Israel,  that  Holojnon  Irtmaclf,  »io 
all  his  wisdom,  and  notwithslitiiding  the  unparall«le<i  ravnott-* 
Gojl  to  hun,  had  his  mind  corrupted  so  as  openly  to  loicnf 
idolatry  m  Ihe  land,  and  greatly  to  provoke  God  nsainstk* 
And  as  soon  as  lt>;  was  dead,  ten  I  ribcs  of  the  twolvo  lormnk  l^ 
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true  worship  of  God,  and  instead  of  it,  openly  established  the 
like  idolatry  that  the  people  fell  into  at  mount  Sinai^  when  they 
made  the  golden  calf;  and  continued  finally  obstinate  in  this 
apostacy,  notwithstanding  all  means  that  could  be  used  with 
them  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent,  one  after  another,  to  re- 
prove, counsel,  and  warn  them,  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  especially  those  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  not  so  much 
as  one  but  what  was  of  a  wicked  character.  And  at  last  their 
case  seemed  utterly  desperate ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to.be 
done  with  them,  but  to  remove  them  out  of  Gc^^s  sight.  Thus 
the  scripture  represents  the  matter,  2  Kings  xvii. 

And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes  ;  though  their  kings  were  al- 
ways of  the  family  of  David^  and  they  were  favoured  in  many 
respects  far  beyond  their  brethren,  yet  they  were  generally  ex- 
ceeding corrupt.  Their  kings  were,  most  of  them,  wicked 
men,  and  their  other  magistrates,  and  priests  and  people,  were 
generally  agreed  in  the  corruption.  Thus  the  matter  is  repre- 
sented in  the  scripture  history,  and  the  books  of  the  prophets. 
And  when  they  had  seen  how  God  had  cast  off  the 
t^n  tribes,  instead  of  takins  warning,  they  made  themselves 
vastly  more  vile  than  ever  the  others  had  done.  2  Kings  xvii. 
18, 19.  Ezek.  xvi.  46,47,  51.  God  indeed  waited  longer  upon 
them,  for  his  servant  David^s  sake,  and  for  Jeruscdem^s  sake, 
that  he  had  chosen ;  and  used  more  extraordinary  means  with 
them ;  especially  by  those  great  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah^ but  to  no  effect :  So  that,  at  last,  as  the  prophets  repre- 
sent the  matter,  they  were  like  a  body  universally  and  despe- 
rately diseased  and  corrupted,  that  would  admit  of  no  cure, 
the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint,  &c. 

Things  being  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  this  method 
with  them ;  he  utterly  destroyed  their  city  and  land,  and  the 
temple  which  he  had  among  them,  made  thorough  work  in 
purging  the  land  of  them ;  as  when  a  man  empties  a  dish, 
wipes  t/,  and  turns  it  upside  doum :  or  when  a  vessel  is  cast  into 
a  fierce  fire,  tiU  its  filthiness  is  thoroughly  burnt  out.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  13.  Ezek.  chap,  xxiv.)  They  were  carried  into  captivity 
and  there  left,  till  that  wicked  generation  was  dead  and  those 
old  rebels  were  purged  out ;  that  afterwards  the  land  might  be 
resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  God  had  built 
the  Jewish  church  again  in  their  own  land,  by  a  series  of  won- 
derful providences;  yet  they  corrupted  themselves  again  to 
so  great  a  degree,  that  the  transgressors  were  come  to  the  full 
again  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  as  the  matter  is 
represented  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  (Dan.  viii.  23.^  And 
then  God  made  them  the  subjects  of  a  dispensation,  little,  if 
any  thing,  less  terrible,  than  that  which  had  been  in  Nebuchad- 
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uezzar's  days.  And  after  <jo(I  liad  agato  delivered  them,  and 
restored  the  state  or  religion  among  tliem,  by  the  insUumentali- 
ty  of  the  Maccabees,  they  degenerated  again :  So  that  wheo 
Christ  came,  thejr  wcro  arrived  to  that  extreme  degree  of 
corruption  which  is  rijpresented  in  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Evaagelista. 

fi  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  the  Jewg,  though 
BO  vastly  distinguiBhed  with  advantages,  nitans,  and  motives 
to  holiness,  yet  are  represented,  from  time  to  time,  as  more 
wicked  in  the  sight  of  God,  tlian  tlie  very  worst  of  the  heathen. 
As,  of  old,  God  BWare  by  his  life  that  the  wickedness  of  So- 
dom was  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Jetis ;  (Ezek.  ivi. 
47,48,  kc.  also  chap.  v.  5 — 10.)  So  Christ,  speaking  of  the 
Jewi  in  his  time,  letjresents  liiem  as  having  much  greater  guilt 
than  the  inhabitant&i  of  Tyre  and  Hydoii,  or  even  Soilom  and 
Gomorrah. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  grandest  scene 
Was  displayed  that  ever  was  opened  on  earth.  Alter  all  other 
schemes  had  been  so  long  ana  so  thoroughly  tried,  and  had  so 
greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and  GcjtiUes ;  that 
wonderful  dispensation  was  at  length  introduced — the  greatest 
scheme  for  suppressing  and  reistraining  iniquity  among  man- 
kind, that  ever  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  contrived — even  the 
glorious  go^)eI  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  A  new  disDcnsation  of 
grace  was  erected  (to  use  Dr.  T's.  own  words,  p.  x39, 240)  for 
the  more  certain  and  effectual  sanctiJication  of  mankind  into 
the  image  of  God ;  delivering  them  from  the  sin  and  wickedness 
into  which  they  might  fall,  or  were  already  fallen ;  to  redeem 
them  from  all  iniquity,  and  bring  them  to  Uic  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  God."  In  whatever  high  and  exalted  terms  the 
scripture  speaks  of  the  means  and  motives  which  the  Jewt  en- 
joyed of  old  ;  yet  their  privileges  are  represented  as  having 
no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  gospel.  Dr. 
T."s  words  (p.  23i).)  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated.  "  Even 
the  heathen  (says  he)  knew  God,  and  might  have  glorified  him 
as  God ;  but  under  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  we  have 
very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  particularly  of 
the  love  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  as  the  God  and  Fatlier  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  our  duty  in  the 
utmost  extent,  and  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  perform  it: 
Wc  have  eternity  opened  lo  us,  even  an  endless  state  of 
honour  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  promised  for  our  direction  and  assistance.  And 
all  this  may  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  purifying  of  our 
minds  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness.  And  to  these  happy 
advantages  wc  are  born ;  for  which  we  are  hound  for  ever  lo 
praise  and  magnify  the  rich  grace  of  God  in  the  Redeemer." 
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And  he  elsewhere  says,^  ^^  The  sospel  constitution  is  a  scheme 
the  most  perfect  and  effectual  for  restoring  true  religion,  and 
promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever  the  world  has  yet 
seen.''  Andt  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten  our  minds  and 
sanctify  our  hearts^,  AndX  never  were  motives  so  divine  and 
powerful  proposed,  to  induce  us  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and 
goodness. 

And  yet  even  these  means  have  been  ineffectual  upon  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  with  whom  they  have  been  used ;  of 
the  mcmy  that  have  been  called  few  have  been  chosen. 

As  to  the  Jews,  God's  ancient  people,  with  ^hom  they 
were  used  in  the  first  place,  and  used  long  by  Christ  and  his 
aposttes,  the  generalitjr  of  them  rejected  Christ  and  his  gospel 
with  extreme  pertinacity  of  spirit.  They  not  only  went  on  still 
in  that  career  of  corruption  which  had  been  increasing  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  ;  but  Christ's  coming,  his  doctrine  and 
miracles,  the  preaching  of  his  followers,  and  the  glorious  things 
that  attended  the  same,  were  the  occasion,  through  their  per- 
verse misimprovement,  of  an  infinite  increase  of  their  wick- 
edness. They  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  with  the  utmost 
malice  and  cruelty,  and  persecuted  his  followers ;  they  pleased 
not  God,  and  were  contrary  to  all  men  ;  they  went  on  to  grow 
worse  and  worse,  till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and 
wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost ;  and  they  were  de- 
stroyed and  cast  out  of  God^s  sight,  with  unspeakably  greater 
tokens  of  the  divine  abhorrence  and  indignation,  than  in  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  The  greater  part  of  the  whole  nation 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earth  * 
in  the  most  abject  and  forlorn  circumstances.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  and 
in  their  miserable  dispersed  circumstances,  do  they  remain  to 
this  day. 

And  as  to  the  gentile  nations,  though  there  was  a  glorious 
success  of  the  gospel  amongst  them  in  the  apostles'  days  ;  yet 
probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those  that  had  the  gospel  preached 
to  them  embraced  it.  The  powers  of  the  world  were  set  against 
it,  and  persecuted  it  with  insatiable  malignity.  And  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appeared  in  many 
a  disposition  to  abuse  the  gospel  to  the  service  of  pride  and  li- 
centiousness. The  apostles  foretold  a  grand  apostacy  of  the 
christian  world  which  should  continue  many  ages ;  and  obser- 
ved, that  there  appeared  a  disposition  to  such  an  apostacy 
among  professing  christians,  even  in  that  dav.  (2  Thess.  ii.  7.) 
The  greater  part  of  the  ages  now  elapsed^  have  been  spent  in 
that  grand  and  general  apostacy,  under  which  the  christian 
world,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  transformed  into  what  has  been 

"^  Itey,  §  167.    t  AWe  on  Rom.  i.  16.      i  Pref.  to  Par,  on  Rom.  p.  145, 47. 
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vastly  more  dishonourable  and  liateful  to  God,  and  repugnant 
to  true  virtue,  than  the  stute  of  ihc  heathen  world  before :  Which 
is  agreeable  to  the  pro|ihetical  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

lo  these  latter  ages  of  the  cliristian  church,  God  has  raised 
up  a  number  of  great  ami  good  men  to  bear  testimony  agninst 
the  corruptions  of  tlie  Cliurcli  of  Rome,  and  by  their  meana  in- 
troduced that  light  into  tlie  world,  by  which,  in  a  iitiorl  time, 
at  least  one  third  part  ol  tjuropi.-  was  dtUisercd  from  the  more 
gross  enormities  oi  Antir/iriat :  Which  wud  attended  at  hrst 
with  a  great  reformation  us  to  vital  und  practical  religion.  But 
how  is  the  gold  become  dim !  To  what  a  pass  are  things  come 
in  protectant  countries  at  this  day,  and  in  our  nation  in  particu- 
lar !  Tq  what  a  prcxligious  height  has  a  deluge  of  infidehty, 
profaneness,  luxury,  debauchery,  and  wickedness  of  every  kind, 
arisen  I  The  poor  savage  Ainerictuis  are  mere  buhcs,  if  1  may 
BO  speak,  us  to  proficiency  in  wickedness,  in  comparison  of  mul- 
titudes in  the  christian  world.  Dr.  T.  hnnsell,  as  before  ot>aerT- 
ed,  represents,  that  the  generality  of  vhriatiant  have  been  the 
most  wicked,  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacneroua  i^idl  mankind;  and 
(^Key,^  388.)  that  "^The  wickedness  of  the  ohristian  world  rend* 
era  it  so  much  like  the  heathen,  that  the  good  effecU  t^  onr 
change  to  Christianity  are  but  little  seen." 

With  respect  to  the  dreadful  corruption  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  to  be  considered^  besides  the  advantages  already  men- 
tioned, that  great  advances  in  learning  and  philosophic  know- 
ledge have  been  made  in  the  present  and  past  century :  afford- 
ing great  advantage  for  a  proper  and  enlarged  exercise  of  our 
rationril  powers,  and  for  our  seeing  the  bright  manifestation  of 
God's  perfections  in  hia  works.  And  it  is  lo  be  observed,  that 
the  means  and  inducements  to  virtue  which  this  age  enjoys, 
are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  mentioned  before, 
as  given  of  old ;  and  among  other  things,  in  addition  to  the 
shortening  of  man's  life  to  70  or  80  years,  from  near  a  thousand. 
And,  with  regard  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  as  the  case  now 
stands  in  Christendom,  take  one  with  another  of  those  who  ever 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  life  is  not  more  than  forty  or 
forty-five  years;  which  is  but  about  the  twentieth  part  of  what 
it  once  was:  And  not  so  much  in  great  cities,  places  where 
profaneness,  sensuality,  and  debauchery,  commonly  prevail  to 
the  greatest  degree. 

Dr.  T.  (Key,  §  1.)  truly  observes.  That  God  has  from  the 
beginning  exercised  wrmilerful  and  infinite  wisdom  in  the 
methods  ho  has,  from  ago  lo  age,  made  use  of  to  oppose  vice, 
cure  corruption,  and  promote  virtue  in  the  world  ;  and  intro- 
duced several  schemes  to  that  end.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  were  tried  of  old,  both  before 
and  after  the  flood  :  how  many  were  used  in  the  times  of  (he 
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old  testament,  both  with  jews  and  heathens,  and  how  ineffec- 
tual all  these  ancient  methods  proved,  for  '1000  years  together, 
till  God  introduced  that  grand  dispensation,  for  redeeming  men 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purifying  them  to  himseli^  a  people  zea- 
lous of  good  works  ;  which  the  scripture  represents  as  the  sub- 
{'ect  of  the  admiration  of  angels.  But  even  this  has  now  so 
ong  proved  inetfectual,  with  respect  to  the  generality,  that  Dr. 
T.  thinks  there  is  need  of  anew  dispensation  ;  the  present  light 
of  the  gospel  being  insufficient  for  the  full  reformation  of  tKe 
Christian  worlds  by  reason  of  its  corruptions :  (Note  on  Kom. 
i.  27.) — And  yet  all  these  things,  according  to  him,  without 
any  natural  bias  to  the  contrary ;  no  stream  of  natural  incli- 
nation or  propensity  at  all,  to  oppose  inducements  to  good- 
ness ;  no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to  withstand  those  gra- 
cious means  which  God  has  ever  used  with  mankind,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  ;  any  more  than  there 
was  in  the  heart  of  Adam  the  moment  God  created  him  in 
perfect  innocence. 

Surely  Dr.  T.^s  scheme  is  attended  with  strange  para- 
doxes. And  that  his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a  true 
light,  it  must  be  observed  that — at  the  same  time  he  supposes 
these  means,  even  the  very  greatest  and  best  of  them,  to  have 
proved  so  ineffectual,  that  help  from  them,  as  to  any  general 
reformation,  is  to  be  despaired  of — that  he  maintains  all  man- 
kind, even  the  heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yea,  every 
single  person  in  it,  (which  must  include  every  Indian  in  Ame- 
ca^  before  the  Europeans  came  hither ;  and  every  inhabitant 
of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  Terra  Australis)  has  abi- 
lity, light,  and  means  sufficient  to  do  their  whole  duty ;  yea, 
many  passages  in  his  writings  plainly  suppose,  to  perform  per- 
fect obedience  to  God^s  law,  without  the  least  degree  of  vice 
or  iniquity.* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Dr.  T.  supposes,  the 
reason  why  the  gospel-dispensation  has  been  so  ineffectual,  is, 
that  it  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  perverted.  In  his 
Key,  (§  3b9,)  he  says,  "  Wrong  representations  of  the  scheme 
of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  divine  grace, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  its  professors. — 
Such  doctrines  have  been  almost  universally  taught  and  re- 
ceived, as  quite  subvert  it.  Mistaken  notions  about  nature, 
grace,  election  and  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  re- 
demption, calling,  adoption,  &c.  have  quite  taken  away  the 
very  ffround  of  the  Christian  life.^^ 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  universally  and  exceed- 
ingly misunderstood  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  in  itself  so  very  dark 
and  unintelligible,  and  not  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
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faoman  fiicnltiest  If  so,  how  is  the  possession  of  such  an  ab' 
Bcure  and  unintelligibli;  thing,  so  glorious  an  advantage? — Or 
is  it  because  of  the  native  hlindncss,  corruption,  and  supereti' 
tion  of  mankind?  Bui  this  \a  giving  up  the  thing  in  question, 
and  allowing  a  great  d<;pravity  of  nature.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of 
the  gospet  as  far  otherwise  than  dark  and  unintelligible ;  he 
represents  it  as  exhibiting  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  light, 
calculated  to  deliver  the  world  from  darkness,  and  to  bring 
them  into  marvellous  light.  He  speaks  of  the  light  which  the 
Jews  had  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  vastly  exceeding 
the  light  of  nature  which  the  heathen  enjoyed ;  and  yet  he 
supposes,  that  even  the  latter  was  bo  clear,  as  to  be  aumcient 
to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  their  whole  duty  to 
him.  Heapeiduof  the  light  of  the  gospel  as  vastly  exceeding 
the  light  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  says  of  the  apostle  Paul 
in  particular,  "  That  he  wrote  with  great  perspicuity  ;  that  he 
takes  great  care  to  explain  every  part  of  his  subject ;  that  he 
has  len  no  part  of  it  unexplained  and  unguarded;  and  that 
never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this,"*  Is  it 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  world,  without  any 
native  depravity,  should  be  so  blind  in  the  midst  of  such  glar- 
ing light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  generality,  agreed,  from  age  (o 
age,  so  essentially  to  misunderstand  that  which  is  made  so  very 
pTain? 

Dr.  T.  says  (p.  167.  S.)  "It  is  my  persuasion,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted  by 
dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious  monk*,  loo  conceited  to  bo 
satisfied  with  the  plain  gospel ;  and  has  long  remained  in  thai 
deplorable  stale." — But  how  eame  the  whole  Christian  world, 
without  any  blinding  depravity,  to  hearken  to  these  ignorant, 
foolish  men,  rather  than  unto  wiser  and  better  teachers  t 
Especially,  when  the  latter  had  plain  gospel  on  their  aide,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  other  were  (as  our  author  supposes)  so 
verj'  contrary  not  only  to  the  plain  gospel,  but  to  men's 
reason  and  common  sense  ?  Or  were  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  nothing  but  a  parcel  at  ignorant  dreamert? 
If  so,  this  is  very  strange,  indeed,  unless  mankind  naturally 
love  darkness,  rather  than  light;  seeing  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world  there  was  a  great  multitude  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  who  had  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  whose  whole 
business  it  was  to  study  and  teach  it ;  and  therefore  had  in- 
finitely greater  advantages  to  become  truly  wise,  than  the  hea- 
then philosophers.  Bui  if,  by  some  strange  and  inconceiva- 
ble means,  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  advantages, 
all  the  teachers  of  the  christian  church  through  the  world, 
without  any  native  evil   propensity,  very  early  becam?  silly 
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dreamers — and  also  in  their  dreaming^  generally  stumbled  on 
the  same  individual  monstrous  opinions,  and  so  the  world  might 
be  blinded  for  a  while — ^yct,  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  thaf 
wise  and  great  man,  Pelagius^  and  others  like  him,  when  he 
plainly  held  forth  the  truth  to  the  christian  world  ?     EspecialJ) 
seeing  his  instructions  were  so  agreeable  to  the  plain  doctrines 
and  the  bright  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  also 
so  agreeable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and 
understanding  of  all  mankind ;  but  the  other  so  repugnant  to 
it,  that  (according  to   our  author)  if  they  were  true,  it  would 
prove  understanding  to  be  no  understandings  and  the  word  of 
God  to  be  no  rule  of  tinith^  nor  at  all  to  be  relied  upon,  and  God 
fo  be  a  Being  worthy  of  no  regard  ! 

Besides,  if  the  inefficacy  of  the  gospel  to  restrain  sin  and 
promote  virtue  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these 
doctrines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to 
the  gospcL  here  is  this  further  to  be  accoiuited  for ;  namely, 
"Why,  since  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  of  light  in  reli- 
gious matters  (as  must  be  supposed  on  Dr.  T.^s  scheme)  in  this 
and  the  last  age,  and  these  monstrous  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  election,  reprobation,  Justilication,  regeneration,  (&c.  have 
been  so  much  exploded,  especially  in  our  nation,  there  has  been 
no  reformation  attending  this  great  advancement  of  light  and 
truth :  But  on  the  contrar}',  vice,  and  every  thing  opposite  to 
practical  Christianity,  has  gone  on  to  increase  with  such  a  pro- 
digious celerity  as  to  become  like  an  overflowing  deluge ;  threat- 
ening, unless  God  mercifully  interposes,  specflily  to  swailt)w  up 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  praise* wort dy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  under  tliis 
head — the  means  which  mankind  ha\e  had  to  restrain  vice  and 
promote  virtue — such  as  wicke<lncss  being  many  wii\s  coiitrary 
to  men^s  temporal  interest  and  comibrt,  and  their  having  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes  so  many  instances  of  persons  made 
miserable  by  their  vices;  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  witJioui 
which  men  cannot   live  in   society  :    the  judgments  of  (iod 
brought  on  men  for  their  wickedness  with  which  history  abounds, 
VLiid    the   providential  rewards   of    virtue ;    and   innunicrabh^ 
particular  means  that  God  has  used  from  age  to  age  to  curb 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  I  have  omitted.     But  there 
would  be  no  end  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  sucJi  thing.-. 
They  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  have 
been   mentioned,   probably   would  not    be  convince*!,  il'  the 
world  had  stood  a  thousand   times  so  long,  and  we  had  the 
most  authentic  and  certain  accounts  of  means  .having  ben 
used  from  the  beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety  ; 
and  new    <lispensations    had    been    introduced,   after    otiieis 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  cllrcl. 
He  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  a  thousand  nc^nA  r\\uv-^< 
VOL.  rr.  \^ 
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e8,itu  not  likely  that  he  would  be  eettfineed  by  m 
thousand.  ■    •     .  i*^r^ 

The  prooft  that  have  been  extant «  Hw  wori  ~ 
and  fact,  of  the  depravity  of  nian%  nstvroi  ava  ■ 
and  as  it  were  infinite,  b^bnd  the  reptetoBtatiM  of 
tude.  If  there  were  a  piece  of  gromd  iMA  wknm 
briars  and  thorns,  or  some  poisolioas  jiaat,  mad  d 
had  used  their  endeavours,  for  a  tbousaiid  yeaii  tqL 
suppress  that  evil  growth— -and  to  faring  that  gMnid  hj^i 
ana  cultivation,  planting  and  sowing,  to^  wfodm^^ 
all  in  vain ;  it  would  still  be  ofef'iito  witti  tto  Mi 
growth — ^it  would  not  be  a  proof  that  taeh  a|i 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that  scnl,  in  any  wise  to  be  eonw 
pared  to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  providence,  that  wick- 
edness is  a  produce  agr^able  to  the  natim  of  the  fieM  of  the 
world  of  mankind.  For  the  means  used  with  it  have  been  var>' 
rious,  ffreat  and  wonderful,  contrived  by  the  tmsearcbabie  and 
boundless  wisdom  of  God ;  medicinei  procured  whh  infinite 
expense,  exhibited  with  a  vast  apparatus;  a marveUoosiaoces- 
sion  (^  dispensations,  introduced  one  after  another,  dispiayiqg 
an  incomprehensible  lenffth  and  breadth,  defftk  and  height,  ^rf* 
divine  wisdom,  love  and  power,  and  eyerr  pjeriectkMi  of  the 
godhead,  to  the  eternal  admiraticm  of  priodpafities  and  powwi 
m  heavenly  places. 

SECT.  IX. 

Sweral  Evasions  of  the  argumentsfor  the  Deprwoity  of  Nature 

from  Trial  and  Events  considered. 

Evasion  I.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  231, 232.) "  Adam's  nature, 
it  is  allowed,  was  very  far  from  being  sinful ;  yet  he  sinned. 
And  therefore,  the  common  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  no 
more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has  been  or  is  in  the 
world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam'^s  sin."*  Again,  (p.  52 — 
54.  S.  dLc.)  "  If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as  iHdted  as  R.  R. 
has  represented  them  to  be ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  not  one 
upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous  and  without  sin,  and  that 
some  are  very  enormous  sinners,  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow 
that  they  are  naturally  corrupt.— For,  if  sinful  action  infers  a 
nature  originally  corrupt,  then,  whereas  Adam  (acc<^mg  to 
them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin)  committed  the 
most  heinous  and  aggravated  sin  that  ever  was  committed  in 
the  world ;  for,  accordmg  to  them,  he  had  greater  light  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know  his  duty,  and  greater 

^  Belsbim. 
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power  than  any  other  man  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  under  Greater 
obligations  than  any  other  man  to  obedience;  he  sinned  when 
he  knew  he  was  the  representative  of  millions,  and  that  the 
iiappy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mankind  depended  on  his  con- 
duct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  be,  the  case  of  any  other  man 
in  the  world : — Then,  I  say,  it  will  follow,  that  his  nature  was 
originally  corrupt^  &c. — Thus  their  argument  from  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful  and  corrupt  nature,  must  in- 
cvitably  and  irrecoverably  fall  to  the  ground. — Which  will  ap- 
pear more  abundantly,  if  we  take  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who 
in  numbers  sinned  and  kept  not  their  first  estate,  though  created 
with  a  nature  superior  to  Adajn^sy  Again,  (p.  145  S.)  "When 
it  is  inquired,  liow  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  appetites  and  pas- 
sions are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  person 
has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent?  If 
this  be  the  case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry  will  tell  the  world 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Adam^s  appetites  and  passions  were 
so  irregular  and  strong  that  he  did  not  resist  them  so  as  to  keep 
himself  pure  and  innocent,  when  upon  their  principles  he  was 
far  more  able  to  have  resisted  them ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  his  posterity  does  not  resist  them.  Sin 
doth  not  alter  its  nature  by  its  being  general ;  and  therefore 
how  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all  just  as  it  came 
upon  Adam.'*^ 

These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.     But  is 
there  any  reason  in  such  a  way  of  talking?     One  thing  implied 
in  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any  at  all  to  the  purpose,  is,  that 
because  an  cfiect  being  general  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  concerning  the 
cause  from   its  happening  constantly,  and  in  the  most  steady 
manner,  than  from  its  happening  but  once.     But  how  contrary 
is  this  to  reason?     Suppose  a  person,  through  the  deceitful 
persuasions  of  a  pretended  friend,   once  takes   a   poisonous 
draught  of  liquor  to  which  he  had  before  no  inclination ;  but 
after  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  is  observed  to  act  as  one  that 
has  an  insatiable,  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  same,  in  his 
constant  practice,  obstinately  continued  in  as  long  as  he  lives, 
against  all  possible  arguments  and  emleavours  used  to  dissuade 
him  from  it.   And  suppose  we  should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed 
inclination,  and  begin  to  suspect  that  this  is  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  poison,  to  produce  such  an  inclination,  or  that 
tliis  strong  propensity  is  some  way  the  consequence  of  the  first 
draught.     In  such  a  case,  could  it  be  said  with  good  reason, 
that  a  fixed  propensity  can  no  more  be  argued  from  his  conse- 
quent constant  practice  Uian  from  his  first  draught  ?    Or,  sup- 
pose a  young  man,  soberly  inclined,  enticed  by  wicked  com- 
panions, should  drink  to  excess,  until  he  had  got  a  habit  of 
<^xcf>f!sive  clrinkinjor,  and  should  come  under  the  power  of   a 
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f^rccdy  appelilc  alicr  strong  drink,  bo  Uiat  driirUteitneM 
become  a  common  and  constant  practice  with  lum  :  And 
suppose  an  observer,  arguing  from  ihia  general  pniclico, rIkmiU 
say,  "  It  must  needs  be  that  ihls  young  man  has  u  I'ucd  ioeli- 
nation  ti>  that  sin ;  otherwise,  how  should  ii  come  i<>  pass  dial 
he  should  make  such  a  trade  of  it  f  And  another.  ridicntiDg 
Ihe  weakness  of  his  arguing,  should  reply,  "  i>o  you  usil  mc 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  sin  the  firel 
time,  without  a  fixed  inclination,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  Ut '» 
guilty  of  it  so  generally  without  a  lixed  inelinatiofi.  Sid  docs 
not  alter  its  nature  by  being  general :  And  tlterpf«»r<%  huw 
common  soever  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at  all  limes  by  thr 
same  means  that  it  came  at  first."  1  leave  it  to  e^-ery  owe  to 
judge,  who  would  be  chargeable  with  weak  oi^^u^  m  sach  a 
case. 

It  is  true  there  is  no  effect  without  some  cauae,  g^outid. 
or  reason  of  that  effect,  and  some  cause  aiiswerabl«  to  tbc 
nffect.  But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  thai  a  Inmrintt  eSlect 
requires  a  permanent  cause  or  a  fixed  propensity.  An  cflvri 
happening  once,  though  great,  yea.  though  it  may  conx.' 
lo  pass  on  the  snme  occasion  in  many  subjects  »l  Ibe  wuai- 
time,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  propensity  or  pcrmaiKuii  influ- 
ence. It  is  true,  it  proves  an  influence  gretit  tind  cxtcmivc, 
answcroble  to  the  effect,  once  exerted,  or  onoci  eff«ctual;  faoi 
it  proves  nothing  in  the cau9e_^j;pii or  constant,  Ifspatlicular 
^^tB^Tir  tt  great  number  of  trees  standing  togelhor.havcUaatcd 
iruit  on  their  branches  al  a  particular  seoson^-or  if  Uw  fnui  be 
very  much  blasted,  and  entirely  spoiled — it  is  i-\iiicni  tiiat 
something  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  effect  ul  that  iirao ;  but 
this  alone  does  not  prove  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  bad. 
But  if  it  be  observed,  that  those  trees,  and  all  other  Ircecnf 
the  kind,  wherever  planted,  and  in  all  aoild,  counlrios,  ctira»H.n. 
and  seasons,  and  however  cultivated  and  muDDged.  still  tipr.r  -II 
fruit,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  ji  t"  ' 
of  the  evil  nature  of  the  tree.  And  If  the  ftuji 
times,  and  in  all  these  cases,  be  very  bad,  it  um  .  ^ 
of  ilie  tree  lo  be  very  bad.  If  we  argue  in  lik.  n 
what  oppcars  among  men,  it  is  easy  to  delmiiim-  iviiuiSin  ti.L 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind— all  sinning  iii.mediatch  a*. 
soon  as  capnblc  of  it,  and  eonlinually,  and  upnerallv  beinii  ofa 
wicked  character,  at  all  times,  in  all  ages,  in  <dl  plnci^  ukI 
under  all  possible  circumstances,  against  means  »nd  m..um 
mexprcisiWy  mamfold  and  great  and  in  Uie  uimo^i  concent- 
t>IC  vanoty-4w  from  a  permanvnl  internal  great  cause 
n«  Jt  ■  ™'=«  ".'■''onimon  sense  were  heard,  idcn-  would  be 
no  occasion  for  labour  in  multiplying  arguments  la  .hew  ih.. 
pS^dt  ,t"  w"""^?*''  inclination  i  bu,  Urn.  co'^S 
punmit  docs.     Wo  .cc  ihar.  m  fact,  it  is  agrenahlo  to  ilie  «.- 
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son  of  all  mankind,  to  argue  fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  pre* 
vailing  inclinations,  from  repeated  and  continued  actions— 
though  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and  performed  of  choice — 
and  Uius  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  incHnations  of  persons, 
ages,  sexes,  tribes,  and  nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men 
to  conclude,  that  whatever  they  see  others  once  do,  they  have 
a  fixed  abiding  inclination  to  do  ?  Yea,  there  may  be  several 
acts  seen,  and  yet  not  be  taken  as  good  evidence  of  an  estab* 
lished  propensity ,  even  though  that  one  act,  or  those  several 
acts,  are  followed  by  such  constant  practice  as  afterwards 
evidences  fixed  dis>.osition.  As  for  example;  there  may  be 
several  instances  of  a  man  drinking  some  spirituous  liquor,  and 
those  instances  be  no  sign  of  a  fixed  inclination  to  thut  liquor : 
But  these  acts  may  be  introductory  to  a  settled  habit  or  pro- 
pensity, which  may  be  made  very  manifest  afterwards  b)  con- 
stant practice. 

From  these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alleged  concern- 
ing the  first  sin  of  Adatn^  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous 
fixed  disposition  to  sin,  cannot  in  the  least  weaken  the  argu- 
ments brought  to  prove  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  in  mankind, 
in  their  present  state.     From  the  permanence  of  the  cause  has 
been  argued  the  permanence  of  the  eflect.     And  that  the  per- 
manent cause  consists  in  an  internal  fixed  propensity,  and  not 
in  any  particular  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  from 
the  effects  being  the  same,  through  a  vast  variety  and  change 
of  circumstances.     But  the  first  acts  of  sin  in  Adam  or  the  an- 
gels, considered  in  themselves,  were  not  permanent,  continued 
effects.     And  though  a  great  number  of  the  angels  sinned,  and 
the  effect  on  that  account  was  the  greater  and  more  extensive ; 
yet  this  extent  of  the  effect  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
permanence^  or  settled  continuance  of  effect,  which  is  supposed 
to  shew  a  permanent  cause  or  fixed  propensity.     Neither  was 
there  any  trial  of  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances  attending  a 
permanent  effect,  to  shew  the  hxed  cause  to  be  internal,  con- 
sisting m  a  settled  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  ob- 
jected.    And  however  great  the  sin  of  Adam^  or  of  the  angels 
was,  and  however  great  the  means,  motives,  and  obligations 
were  against  which  they  sinned — and  whatever  may  be  thence 
argued  concerning  the  transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation, 
as  being  very  subtle,  remarkably  tending  to  deceive  and  se- 
duce, &c. — yet  it  argues  nothing  of  any  settled  disposition,  or 
freed  cause,  either  great  or  small ;  the  effect  both  in  the  angels 
and  our  first  parents,  being  in  itself  transient^  and,  for  ought 
appears,  happening  in  each  of  them  under  one  system  or  coin- 
cidence of  influential  circumstances.* 

*  Sec  vol.  I.  p.  398.  note. 
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Tho  general  continued  wickednefi  of  iiMinkind»  _ 
such  means  and  motives,  proves  each  of  these  tbingn^  ets.  .Ihil 
the  cause  isjtxed^  and  that  the  fixed  cause  is  ialenml  in  pwmlj 
nature,  and  ako  that  it  is  very  pomtrfii.  Il  proves  fkfX  ikm 
cause  is  fixed^  because  the  effect  »  so  abidiiigt  thves^  jm 
many  changes.  It  proves  that  the  fixed  cause  is  jiM  erf, 
because*  the  circumstances  are  so  various — including  %  vuija^ 
of  means  and  motives— ^nd  they  are  such  circumiteMee  .ai 
cannot  possibly  cause  the  effect,  bemg  most  opposiletptiiiu 
their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  greatn€9$  ii  the  ininnwil 
cause ;  or  that  the  propensity  is  powmiil ;  because  the  imim 
which  have  opposed  its  influence  have  been  so  gieatv  mmI  yel 
have  been  statedly  overcome. 

But  here  I  ma^  observe,  b^  the  wav,  that  with  regard  to 
the  motives  and  obligations  against  which  our  first  father  sinned, 
it  is  not  rea^nably  alleged,  that  he  sinned  when  he  bmw  h» 
sin  would  h^ve  destructive  consequences  to  all  his  jposteriUr, 
emdnii^hi  in  process  oftimepaoe  the  whole  globe  wUk  sMms^ 
^^    it  is  evident,  by  the  plam  account  the  scripture  gives  us 
of  the  temptation  which  prevailed  with  our  nrst  parents  lo 
commit  that  sin,  that  it  was  so  contrived  by  the  sabuety  <tf  the 
tempter,  as  first  to  blind  and  deceive  them  as  to  that  matter, 
and  to  make  them  believe  that  their  disobedieoea  shoold  be 
followed  with  no  des^rudion  or  cdlamUy  at  dl  to  themselves, 
'l^l^Hmiierefore  not  to  their  poeteri^)  but  on  thecontrsfy,  with  a 
I  great  increase  and  advancement  oidignitv  and  happiness. 
I  Evasion  II.   Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  be  ever  to 

general  and  great,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  de- 
pravity ofnature  to  be  the  cause  :  raan^s  own  free-will  is  cause 
sufiicient.  Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they  make 
themselves  corrupt  by  their  own  free  choice.  This  Dr.  T. 
abundantly  insists  upon,  in  many  parts  of  his  book.^ 

But  1  would  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  mankind  so 
universally  agree  in  this  evil  exercise  of  their  free-will  ?  If  their 
wills  are  in  the  first  place  as  free  to  good  as  to  evil,  what  is  it 
to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consisting  of  so 
many  millions,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without  con- 
sultation, all  agree  to  exfercise  their  freedom  in  favour  of  evil  ? 
If  there  be  no  natural  tendency  or  preponderation  in  the  case, 
then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  the  will  being  determined  to 
good  as  to  evil.  If  the  cause  be  indifferent,  why  is  not  the 
effect  in  some  measure  indifferent  ?  Tf  the  balance  be  no 
heavier  at  one  end  than  the  other,  why  does  it  perpetually  pre- 
ponderate one  way  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  free  will  of 
mankind  has  been  determined  to  evil,  in  like  manner  before  the 
flood,  and  after  the  flood ;  under  the  law  and  under  the  gospel ; 

Pasfe  257.258.  52,  53,  S.  and  many  other  places. 
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among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  under  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
since  then,  among  Christians^  Jews^  Mahometans ;  among  pa- 
pists and  protestants  ;  in  those  nations  where  civilitVi  politeness, 
arts,  and  learning  most  prevail,  and  among  the  rfegroes^  and 
Hottentots  in  Africa^  the  Tartars  in  Asia^  and  Indians  in  Amer- 
ica^  towards  both  the  poles,  and  on  every  side  of  the  globe  ;  in 
greatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages  ;  in  palaces  and  in  huts, 
wigwams  and  cells  under  ground  ?  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  It  hap- 
pens so,  that  men  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  choose  thus  to 
determuie  their  own  wills,  and  so  to  make  themselves  sinful,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  sin  constantly  as  long  as 
they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  never  to  come  up  half  way 
to  their  duty  ? 

A  steady  effect  requires  a  steady  cause  ;  but  free-will,  with- 
out any  previous  propensity  to  influence  its  determinations,  is 
no  permanent  cause  ;  notliing  can  be  conceived  of  farther  from 
it :  For  the  very  notion  of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  self-de- 
termining power,  implies  contingence ;  and  if  the  will  is  perfect- 
ly free  from  any  government  of  previous  inclination,  its  freedom 
must  imply  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  contingence :  And 
surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  more  unfixed  than  that. 
The  notion  of  liberty  of  will,  in  this  sense,  implies  perfect  free- 
dom from  every  thing  that  should  previously  fix,  bind  or  deter- 
mine it ;  that  it  may  be  left  to  be  fixed  and  determined  wholly 
by  itself:  Therefore  its  determinations  must  be  previously  al- 
together unfixed.     And  can  that  which  is  so  unfixed,  so  contin- 
gent, be  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  an  effect  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  permanent,  fixed,  and  constant? 
.  When  we  see  any  person  going  on  in  a  certain  course  with 
great  constancy,  against  all  manner  of  means  to  dissuade  him. 
do  we  judge  this  to  be  no  argument  of  a  fixed  disposition  of 
mind,  because,  being  free,  he  may  determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will, 
without  any  such  disposition  ?  Or  if  we  see  a  nation,  or  people, 
that  differ  greatly  from  other  nations  in  such  and  such  instances 
of  their  constant  conduct — as  though  their  tempers  and  inclina- 
tions were  very  diverse — and  any  should  say,  we  cannot  judge  at 
all  of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  people  by  any  thing  observa- 
ble in  their  constant  practice  or  behaviour,  because  they  have 
all  free-will,  and  therefore  may  all  choose  to  act  so,  if  they 
please,  without  any  thing  in  their  temper  or  incUnation  to  bias 
them.     Would  such  an  account  of  such  efiects  be  satisfying  to 
the  reason  of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  further  would  it  be  from 
satisfying  a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  and 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  by  saying  that  their  will  is  free, 
and  therefore  all  may,  if  they  please,  make  themselves  wicked : 
They  are  free  when  they  first  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents  and 
.  therefore  all  may,  if  they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  act :  They  are  free  as  long  as  they  continue  to  act  in  the 


wwld,  and  therefiH«  thejr  may  all  coiniuitnncoiitiouatl]F,ifUief 
wUI :  Men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefore  all  nations  may 
act  lUike  ia  these  reapects,  if'  tliey  please,  thoucli  some  do  noi 
know  faowodierDntitMudoact.  Men  ofhigh  ana  low  condition, 
learned  and  ignorant,  ore  &i>e,  ami  tticrelbre  they  may  agree  in 
acting  mekedlyi  if  they  please,  tlioug;h  they  do  not  coniult 
tt^tner.  Hen  in  all  ages  ate  fi-cc^,  and  therefore  men  in  one  age 
may  all  agree  with  men  in  ever^'  otiier  age  in  wickedness,  if  they 
please,  though  they  do  not  knuw  liuw  men  in  other  agcB  have 
acted,  &C.  Xet  every  <Hiejadgc  whether  such  an  account  of 
things  can  sati^  reason. 

Eiwuion  III.  It  is  said  by  many  ojiposcrs  of  the  docirioe 
of  original  sin,  that  the  corni|>ti'iii  of  tiiLuikinil  uiav  Ix.  uivmg, 
not  to  a  deprarad  nature,  but  to  bad  exoM^le.  And  1  think  we 
must  understand  Dr.  T,  as  having  respect  to  the  poweribl  iitflii* 
enee  of  bad  instruction  and  eiample,  when  be-  says,  (pu  118>) 
*'The  gentiles  in  thdr  heathen  stale,  wheo  iDC(»p««ted  into 
the  body  of  the  gentile  worid,  were  withoat  ■treijgth,  oaable 
to  h^OT  recover  tbemHlves.*'  And  in  several  other  {daeei  to 
the  like  parpose.  If  there  was  no  depravity  of  Datan>  ^ifaat 
else  could  tlwre  be  but  bad  instrdbtioQ  and  »»»«■p^^  to  uider 
the  heathen  wcM^d,  as  a  collected  bodr,  (£»  as  aDcb  I^.  T. 
q>eaksoftbein,asmay  be  seen  p.  117, 1 18.)  ftepi  — lewiag  out 
of  tiieir  corroption  <m  the  rise  of  each  new  geniwlion  7  As  to 
their  bad  instniction,  our  author  insiBts  upon  it,  that  die  hea- 
then, notwithstanding  all  their  disadvantues,  had  suffiruent 
light  to  know  God,  and  do  their  whole  lUity.  Therefive  it 
must  be  chiefly  bad  example,  according  to  him,  that  rendered 
their  case  helpless. 

Now  concerning  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  influence  of  bad  example,  I  would 
observe, 

1.  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itself.  It 
is  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  world  by  the  corruption 
of  the  world.  For,  that  bad  examples  are  general  all  over  the 
world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been  so  from  the 
beginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of  that 
corruption  of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  If  man- 
kind are  naturally  no  more  inclined  to  evil  than  good,  then 
how  come  there  to  be  so  many  more  bad  examples  uian  good 
ones, in  all  ages?  And  if  there  are  not,  how  come  the  bad 
examples  that  are  set  to  be  so  much  more  followed  than  the 
good  ?  If  the  propensity  of  man's  nature  be  not  to  evil,  how 
comes  the  current  of  general  example,  every  where,  and  at 
all  times,  to  be  so  much  to  evil?  And  when  opposition  has 
been  made  by  good  examples,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it  has 
had  so  little  effect  to  stem  the  stream  of  general  wicked 
[ira'licc? 
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1  think  from  the  brief  account  the  ficripture  gives  us  of 
the  behaviour  of  our  first  parents,  and  of  the  expressions  of 
their  faith  and  hope  in  God^s  revealed  mercy,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose,  that  before  ever  they  had  any  children  they  re- 
pented, were  pardoned,  and  became  truly  pious.  So  that 
God  planted  the  world  at  first  with  a  noble  vine  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  their  generations  he  set  the  stream  of  example 
the  right  way.  And  we  see  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  parents  than  of  any  others ;  especially 
in  early  youth,  their  forming  time,  when  those  habits  are  gene- 
rally contracted  which  abide  by  them  all  their  days.  Besides, 
Adam^s  children  had  no  other  examples  to  follow  but  those  of 
their  parents.  How  therefore  came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn 
and  to  proceed  the  contrary  way  with  so  violent  a  current  ^ 
When  mankind  became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupt 
18  not  to  be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  longer,  and  the  world  was 
every  where  full  of  bad  examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at 
once— except  righteous  Noah  and  his  family — ^in  order  to  re- 
move those  bad  examples,  and  that  the  world  might  be  planted 
again  with  good  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  die 
right  way.  How  therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  NoaVs  pos- 
terity did  not  follow  his  good  example,  especially  when  they 
had  such  extraordinary  things  to  enforce  it,  but  so  generally, 
even  in  his  life-time,  became  exceeding  corrupt  ?  One  would 
think  the  first  veneration  at  least,  while  all  lived  together  as 
one  family,  under  Noah^  their  venerable  father,  might  have 
followed  his  good  example.  And  if  they  had  done  so,  then, 
when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  in  Peleg^s  time,  the  heads 
of  the  several  families  would  have  set  out  their  particular  colo- 
nies with  good  examples,  and  the  stream  would  have  been 
turned  the  right  way  m  all  the  various  divisions,  colonies,  and 
cations  of  the  world.  But  we  see  in  fact,  that  in  about  fifty 
years  after  Noah^s  death  the  world  in  general  was  overrun 
ivith  dreadful  corruption ;  so  that  all  virtue  and  goodness  was 
like  soon  to  perish  from  among  mankind,  unless  something  ex- 
traordinary should  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Then,  for  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and   his 
family  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  be  de- 
livered from  the  influence  of  bad  example,  and  that  in  his 
posterity  he  might   have  an  holy   seed.      Thus   God   again 
planted  a  noble  vine  ;  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob  being  emi- 
nently pious.    But  how  soon  did  their  posterity  degenerate. 
-  till  true  religion  was  like  to  be  swallowed  up  ?     We  see  how 
[    desperately,  and  almost  universally  corrupt  they  were,  when 
I   God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilder- 
m  iiess. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in 
Mum^  to  destroy  that  perverse  generation  ii^  the  wilder - 
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nesa,  that  he  mi^t  plant  them  there  a  »o6ie  viae,  whaUy  a  right 
leedt  and  tet  them  out  with  good  example,  in  the  IiuhI  where 
they  were  to  have  their  settled  abode.  Jer.  ii.  31.  It  is  evident 
that  the  senerattoii  whicli  came  with  Jog/iua  into  Canaan  was 
an  excellent  generation,  by  innumerable  things  said  of  lliem." 
But  how  lOOD  did  that  people,  nevertheless,  become  the  Seg^K- 
erate  plant  of  a  ttrange  tine .' 

And  when  the  nation  had  a  long  time  proved  desperately 
and  incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and  seni  them  in- 
to captivity — till  the  old  rebels  were  dead  and  purged  out,  in 
order  to  dehver  their  children  from  their  evil  example.  And 
when  the  following  generation  was  purified  as  in  a  furnace,  God 
planted  them  agam,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  a  noble  vine,  and  set 
them  out  with  good  example  ;  which  yet  was  not  followed  by 
their  poiterity. 

When  again  the  corniption  was  become  inreterate,  thf 
christian  church  waa  planted ;  and  a  glorioua  out-pouring  of  tba 
Spirit  of  God  cauned  true  virtue  and  piety  to  be  exemplified  tar 
beyond  what  ever  had  been  on  earth' before ;  and  thus  tb* 
christian  church  was  planted  a  noble  vme.  But  that  primitivs 
good  example  has  not  prevailed  to  cause  virtue  to  beseneraOy 
and  Bteadrastly  maintained  in  the  christian  world.  To  how 
great  a  degree  it  has  been  otherwtte,  has  alreadf  been  observed. 

After  many  ages  of  general  and  dreadfiil  apostacy,  Gf>d 
was  pleased  to  erect  the  protestant  chord),  oa  separated  from 
the  more  corrupt  part  of  Christendom  ;  and  true  piety  flourish- 
ed in  it  very  much  at  lirst ;  God  planted  it  a  noble  vine  ;  But 
notwithstanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  reform^^  what 
a  melancholy  pass  is  the  protestant  world  come  to  at  this  day  ? 

When  England  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brought  over  a 
number  of  pious  persona,  and  planted  them  in  New  England, 
and  this  land  was  planted  with  a  noble  vine.  But  how  is  the 
gold  become  dim  !  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken  the  pious 
examples  of  our  fathers ! 

So  prone  have  mankind  always  proved  themselves  to  de- 
generacy and  backsliding,  that  it  shews  plainly  their  natural 
propensity.  And  when  good  has  revived  and  been  promoted 
among  men,  it  has  been  by  some  divine  interposition  oppos- 
ing the  natural  current ;  the  fruit  of  some  extraordinary  means. 
And  the  efficacy  of  such  means  h^s  soon  been  overcome  by 
constant  natural  bias,  the  cfTt-ct  of  good  example  presently 
lost,  and  evil  has  regained  the  dominion.  Like  a  heavy  body, 
which  may  by  some  great  power  be  caused  to  ascend,  against 
Us  nature,  a  little  while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  towards  the 
center,  to  which  it  naturally  and  constantly  tends. 

■  See  Jcf.  ii.  9, 3.  P«al.  Uviii.  U.  Joeh.  uii.  2.  and  xiiii.  8,  Deut,  iv.  3;  4. 
lIo9.ii.  1.  owl  a.  10.    Judg.ii7,17,a2.  iiadiaaDyotherplsceB. 
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So  that  evil  example  will  in  no  wise  account  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  mankind,  without  supposing  a  natural  proneness  to 
sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone  will  not  account  for  ge- 
neral wicked  practice,  as  consequent  on  good  example.  And 
if  the  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  of  some  of  the  wick- 
edness, that  alone  will  not  account  for  men  becoming  worse 
than  the  example  set,  degenerating  more  and  more,  and  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  which  has  been  their  manner. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  vir- 
tue, which,  were  it  not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature, 
would  have  influence  on  them  who  live  under  the  gospel,  far 
beyond  all  other  examples ;  that  is,  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

God,  who  knew  the  human  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are 
to  be  influenced  by  example,  has  made  answerable  provision. 
His  infinite  wisdom  has  contrived  that  we  should  have  set 
before  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence 
all  the  principles  of  man^s  nature  but  his  corruption.  Men 
are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  example  of  others  like  themselves^ 
or  in  their  own  nature :  therefore  this  example  was  given  in 
our  nature.  Men  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  oiiYi^  great 
and  honourable ;  and  this — though  that  of  one  in  our  nature, 
yet — was  the  example  of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  honour- 
able than  kings  or  angels.  A  people  are  apt  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  prmc^.     This  is  the  example  of  that  glorious 

Eerson,  who  stands  in  a  pecuUar  relation  to  Christians  as  their 
ord  and  King,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church;  and  not 
onlv  so,  but  the  King  of  kings,  supreme  head  of  the  universe, 
and  head  over  all  thinffs  to  the  church.  Children  are  apt  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  parents ;  this  is  the  example  of 
the  author  of  our  beinff,  and  of  our  holy  and  happy  being ; 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  everlasting  Father  ot  the  uni- 
verse. Men  are  very  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
Jriends :  The  example  of  Christ  is  that  of  one  who  is  infinitely 
our  greatest  fi*iend,  standing  in  the  most  endearing  relations 
of  brother.  Redeemer,  spiritual  head  and   husband ;    whose 

Sace  and  love  expressed  to  us,  transcends  all  other  love  and 
endship,  as  much  as  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth.  The 
virtues  and  acts  of  his  example  were  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
most  endearing  and  engaging  circumstances  that  can  possibly 
be  conceived  o£ — His  obedience  and  submission  to  God,  his 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  self-denial,  &c.  being 
exercised  and  expressed  in  a  work  of  infinite  grace,  love,  con- 

'  descension,  and  beneficence  to  us — and  had  all  their  highest 
expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life,  and  meekly,  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  undergoing  unutterable  suffering  for  our  eternal 

If  fialvation.     Men  are  peculiarly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of 
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tliose  from  whom  they  have  great  bene^ls :  But  it  is  imeriy 
impossible  to  conceive  of  greater  benehts,  that  we  could  have 
by  the  virtues  of  any  peraon,  than  we  have  by  the  virtuoiu 
acts  of  Christ ;  we,  who  depend  upon  being  thereby  saved 
from  eternal  destruction,  and  brought  to  inconceivable,  im- 
mortal glory  at  God's  right  hand.  Surely  if  it  were  not  for  an 
extreme  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  such  an  example  wouM 
have  that  strong  influence  on  it,  which  would  as  il  were  Bwil- 
)ow  up  the  power  of  all  tiie  evil  and  hateful  examples  of  a  ge- 
neration of  vipers. 

3.  The  influence  of  bad  example,  without  corruption  cf 
nature,  will  not  account  for  children  universally  coRimtiiin|r 
sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which  I  think,  is  a  fact  that  hu 
been  made  evident  by  the  scripture.  Il  will  not  nccouni  fnf  n 
in  the  children  of  eminently  pious  parents ;  the  firsl  exau^ 
set  in  their  view  being  very  good ;  which  was  especially  the 
case  of  many  children  in  Christian  families  in  tlic  apofilolic 
days,  when  the  apostle  John  supposes  that  overy  indiridotl 
person  had  sin  to  repent  of,  and  confess  to  God. 

4.  What  Dr.  T.  supposeB  to  have  been  fact,  with  respect 
to  a  great  part  of  mankind — the  state  of  the  heathea  world, 
which  he  supposes,  considered  as  a  collective  body,  was  help- 
less, dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  itself — caruiot  cansig- 
tontly  br-  accounted  for  from  ihe  influence  of  bad  cisnipte. 
Not  evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  as  united  with  ex-il  inslfuction, 
can  be  supposed  a  sufficient  reason  why  eiery  new  gcnemtVxi 
that  arose  among  them,  should  not  be  able  to  emerge  from  the 
idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  ancestor!!,  in  any  con^iiiiencp 
with  his  scheme.  The  ill  example  of  ancestors  could  haveno 
power  to  oblige  them  to  sin,  any  other  way  than  as  a  f\nm 
temptation.  But  Dr.  T.  himself  says,  (p.  7*2.  S.)  "To  m^ 
pose  men's  temptations  to  be  superior  to  their  po«  crw,  will  »■ 
peach  the  goodnens  and  juslicc  of  God,  who  appoints  eitfj 
man's  trial."  And  as  to  bad  instructions,  us  he  nuppooes  l^ 
they  all,  yea  every  individual  person,  bad  tight  sufficitM  M 
know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  ooc  cooM 
do  this  for  himeeif,  then  surely  they  might  all  be  apm-d  tt  il 
through  the  power  of  free-will,  as  well  aw  the  whole  woild  h 
agreed  in  corruption  by  the  s.ime  power. 

Evaxion  IV.  Some  modern  opposers  of  Uic  do«lriiie  t' 
original  sin,  thus  account  for  ihc  general  prevalence  of  wk*- 
edness,  vis.  that  in  the  course  of  nature  our  nctmcs  groin? 
first,  and  the  animal  passions  get  the  start  of  reunon.  So  tk 
TcHMBULi,,*  "  Sensitive  objects  first  affect  us,  and  taamwd 
an  reason  is  a  principle  which,  in  the  nalore  of  ihtngi, 
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be  advanced  to  streo^h  and  rigour  by  gradual  cultivation, 
and  these  objecU  are  continually  assailing  and  soliciting  us ; 
BO  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents,  our  sensitive  appe- 
tites must  have  become  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have 
force  enough  to  call  them  to  an  account,  and  assume  authority 


over  them."  From  hence  Dr.  Tvrnbl'll  supposes  it  comes 
to  pass,*  "•  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the  influence 
of  virtuous  example,  be  said  to  be  sanctified  from  the  womb, 
so  liberal,  so  generous,  so  virtuous,  so  truly  noble  is  their  cast 
of  mind;  yet  generally  speaking,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  such 
wickedness,  that,  with  respect  to  the  far  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, the  ttudy  of  virtue  in  beginning  fo  reform,  and  is  a  severe 
Struggle  against  bad  ha  bits  early  contracted,  anddeepiy  rooted ;  it 
is  therefore  putting  otf  an  old  inveterate  corrupt  nature,  and  put- 
ting on  a  new  form  and  temper  ;  it  is  moulding  ourselves  anew ; 
it  is  being  born  again,  and  becoming  as  children. — And  how 
few  are  there  in  the  world  who  escape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not 
to  be  early  in  that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that 
need  no  repentance  ?" 

Dr.  Taylor,  though  not  so  explicit,  seems  to  bint  at  the 
same  thing,  (p.  192.)  "  It  is  by  slow  degrees  that  children 
come  to  the  use  of  understanding  ;  the  animal  passions  being 
for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their  constitution.  And 
therefore,  though  they  may  be  froward  and  apt  to  displease  us, 
yet  how  far  this  is  sin  in  them,  we  are  not  capable  of  judging. 
But  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  children 
should  haie  appetites  and  passions  to  regulate  and  restrain,  that 
he  hath  given  parents  instructions  and  commands  to  discipline 
and  inform  their  minds,  that  if  parents  first  learned  true  wisdom 
for  themselves,  and  then  endeavoured  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  way  of  virtue,  there  would  be  less  wickedness  in  the 
world." 

Concerning  these  things  I  would  observe,  that  such  a 
scheme  is  attended  with  the  very  same  difficulties  which  they 
who  advance  it  would  avoid  by  it ;  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions which  ihey  make  against  God's  ordering  it  so,  that  men 
should  be  brought  into  being  with  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
sin.  For  this  scheme  supposes,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  so 
ordered  things,  that  men  should  come  into  being  as  moral 
agents,  that  is,  should  first  have  existence  in  a  state  and  capa- 
city of  moral  agency,  under  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin. 
For  that  strength  which  sensitive  appetites  and  animal  passionii 
come  to  by  their  habitual  exercise,  before  persons  come  to  the 
exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts  to  a  strong  propcn* 
sity  to  sin,  when  they  first  come  to  the  exercise  of  those  ra- 
tional powers,  by  the  supposition  :  Because  this  is  given  as  a 
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reason  why  the  scale  is  turned  fur  sin,  and  why,  generally  sptdi^ 
ifig^  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness,  and  the  tludy  of  virlu* 
ig  a  severe  struggle  ugtd/itt  bad  habits  early  contracted,  and 
deeply  rooted.     These  deeply  rooted  hubits  must  imply  a  tend- 
ency to  sin;  otherwise  they  could  not  acconni  for  tliut  which 
they  are  brouglil  to  account  for,  namely,  prevailing  wickedneM 
in   the  world:  For  that  cause  cannot  accounl'for  an  effect, 
which  is  supposed   (o  have  no  tendency  to  that  efltici.      And 
this  tendency  which  is  supposed,  is  altogether  equivalent  to  a 
natural  tendency,  being  as  necessary  to  the  subject.      Fot  it  it 
sup|>osed  to  be  brought  on  the  person  who  ia  the  subject  oTit, 
when  he  has  no  power  to  oppose  it;  the  habit,  as  Dr  TdkjI' 
BULL  says,  becoming  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have  fi«ce 
enough  to  call  the  passions  to  account,  or  assume  authoritr 
over  them.     And  it  is  supposed,  that  this  necessity,  by  which 
men  become  subject  to  this  propensity  to  sin,  is  from  the  order- 
ing and  disposal  of  the  Author  of  Nature  ;  and  therefore  muft 
be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  much  without  tlit;  liund  of 
the  person  himself,  as  if  he  were  first  brought  into  being  wilh 
such  a  propensity.     Moreover,  it  h  supposed  that  the  effect  is 
Iruly  wickedness.     For  it  is  alledgcd  as  a  cause  why  ihe  whole 
world  lies  in  wickedness,  and  why  all  but  a  very  few  arc  first  io 
the  class  of  the  wicked,  and  not  among  the  rigbteous  thai  need 
no  repentance.     If  they  need  repentance,  what  thcj  arc  guifCy 
of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  moral  evil ;  foi  cet\aift- 
ly  men  need  no  repentance  for  that  which  is  no  sin,  or  blames- 
bifl  evil.     If,  as  a  consequence  of  this  propensity,  the   world 
liea  in  wickedness  and  die  far  greater  part  arc  ol'  a  wicked 
character,  wiiiiout  doubt  the  far  greater   part  go  to  ett-nid 
perdition;  For  deatli  does  not  pick  and  choose,   only  for  inen 
ofa  righteous  character.     And  certainly  that  ia  an  ovil,  corrupt 
stale  of  things,  which  naturally  lends  to,  and  issues  in  litis  contc 
quence,thut  as  it  were  the  whole  world  lies  and  hves  inwicked- 
ness.diesin  wickedness,  and  perishes  eternally.  And  tiiin.  by  tbo 
supposition,  is  a  state  of  things  wholly  ordered  by  the  Autboc 
of^Nature,  before  mankind  are  capable  of  hsnng  any  bwd 
in    the    affair.      And    is    this   any   relief  to   the    diffit-ultics 
which  these  writers  object  against  the  doctrine  ol'  nularal  de- 
pravity ? 

And  I  might  here  also  observe,  that  (his  way  of  accoimt- 
iiig  for  the  wickedness  of  the  world  amounts  to  jusr  the  saiM 
thing  with  ihut  solution  of  man's  depravity,  mentioned  bcrore, 
against  which  Dr.  T.  cries  out,  as  too  gross  lo  l>c  adinilttid, 
(p.  Its,  tse.)  viz.  God  creating  the  soul  pure,  and  glutting  H 
mto  such  a  body  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  il.  For  thu 
scheme  supposes,  that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and  puu  it 
into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  slate  in  that  body,  tliut  the  iiaitiral 
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eonsequence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  as  the  soul  is 
capable  of  sinning. 

Dr.  TuRifBULL  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  could 
not  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  things,  than  that  animal  passions  should  be  so  aforehand 
with  reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  be  that  which  has 
been  mentioned  ;  because  reason  is  a  faculty  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  can  have  strength  and  vigour  no  otherwise  than  by  ex- 
ercise and  culture.*  But  can  there  be  any  force  in  this  f  Is 
there  any  thing  in  nature  to  make  it  impossible,  but  that  the 
superior  principles  of  man^s  nature  should  be  so  proportioned 
to  the  inferior,  as  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  consequence  as 
the  moral  and  natural  ruin,  and  eternal  perdition  of  the  far 

E eater  part  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those  superior  principles 
!  in  much  greater  strength  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
endless  improvement  ?  And  what  should  hinder  its  being  so 
ordered  by  the  Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly 
swifter  degrees  than  they  do  7  If  we  are  christians,  we  must 
be  forced  to  allow  it  to  he  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced,  that 
the  consequence  should  be  no  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  a  capacity  for  moral  agency ;  because  we  must 
own,  that  it  was  so  in  fact  in  Adam^  when  first  created,  and 
also  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;  though  the  faculties  of  the  latter 
were  such  as  grew  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that  he  in« 
creased  in  wisdom  as  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  V.    Seeing  men  in  this  world..are  in  a  state  of 
trial,  it  is  fit  that  their  virtue  should  meet  with  trials,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  should  have  opposition  and  temptation  to 
overcome;  not  only  from  without,  but  from   within,  in  the 
animal  passions  and  appetites ;  that  by  the  conflict  and  victor}' 
our  virtue  may  be  refined  and   established.t      Agreeably  to 
this  Dr.  T.  (p.  253.)  says,  ^^  Without  a  right  use  and  applica- 
tion of  our  powers,  were  they  naturally  ever  so  perfect,  we 
could  not  be  judged  fit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
This  gives  a  good  reason  why  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  trial 
and  temptation,  viz,  to  prove  and  discipline  our  minds,  to 
season  our  virtue,  and  to  fit  us  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  for 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom,  we  cannot  be  qua- 
lified  but  by  overcoming  our  present  temptations.^^     And, 
(p.  78.  S.)  '*  We  are  upon  trial,  and  it  is  the  will  of  our  Father 
that  our  constitution  should  be  attended  with  various  passions 
and  appetites,  as  well  as  our  outward  condition  with  various 
temptations.^^    He  says  the  like  in  several  other  places.     To 
the  same  purpose  very  often  Dr.  Turnbvll,  particularly  Chris. 
Phil,  p.  310.    "  What  merit  (says  he)  except  fi-om  combat  ? 
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What  virtue  without  the  encounter  of  such  eaemies,  such 
temptationa  as  arise  both  from  within  and  from  abroad  ?  To 
be  virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of  virtue  to  those  which 
come  into  competition  with  il,  and  vice  holds  forth  to  tempt 
us ;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever 
pains  and  hardships  it  may  cost.  There  niusi  therefore,  in 
order  to  the  formation  and  trial,  m  order  to  the  very  being  of 
virtue,  be  pleasures  of  a  ceriain  kind  to  make  temptations  to 
vice." 

In  reply  to  tiiese  ihingE  I  would  say,  either  the  stale  of 
Tiptation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ordered  for  roen'a  trial,- 
amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  stale  of 
general  wickedness  and  ruin  which  iias  been  proved  to  take 
place,  or  it  does  not.     If  it  does  nut  amount  to  a  tendency  to 
such  an  efiect,  then  how  does  it  account  for  it  ?     When  it  is 
inquired  by  what  cause  such  aii  eHect  should  come  to  pass,  ie 
-    it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cause  which  is  owned  at  the  same  time 
to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  effect  1     Which  is  as  much  as 
to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it.     I  think  it  has  been  . 
demonstrated,  that  this  effect  must  be  owinu  to  some  prevail- 
^  ing  tendency. — Bui  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken, 
-   and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does  imply  a  prevailing 
'  ■  tendency  to  that  effect  which  has  been  proved,  oh-   that  aS 
mankind,  without  one  exception,  sin  against  God,  to  their  own 
deserved  eternal  ruin — and  not  only  so,  but  sin  thus  immedi- 
ately, as  soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  continually,  have  more  sin 
than  virtue,  andiJiavc  guilt  that  inHnitely  outweighs  the  value 
of  all  the  goodness  any  ever  have,  and  that  the  generality  of 
the  world  in  all  ages  arc  extremely  slupid  and  foolish,  of  a 
wicked  character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever — then  I  say,  if 
the  state  of  temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an 
effect  as  this,  it  is  a  very  evil,  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of 
things,  as  has  been  already  largely  shewn. 

Besides,  such  a  state  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own 
supposed  end,  which  is  to  refine,  ripen,  and  perfect  virtue, 
and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  greater  eternal  happiness  and  glory : 
Whereas,  the  effect  it  tends  to  is  the  reverse  of  this,  viz,  gene- 
ral, eternal  infamy  and  ruin,  in  all  generations.  It  is  supposed, 
that  men's  virtue  must  have  passions  and  appetites  to  struggle 
ivith,  in  order  to  have  the  glory  and  reward  of  victory  : 
but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  continual,  and  generally 
effectual  tendency — not  to  men's  victory  over  evil  appetites 
and  litisnions,  and  the  glorious  reward  of  that  victory,  but — to 
the  victory  of  evil  appetites  and  lusts  over  men,  utterly  and 
eternally  destroying  tliem.  If  a  trial  of  virtue  be  requisite,  yet 
the  question  is.  Whence  comes  so  general  a  failing  in  tho 
trial,  if  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  ?  If  conflict  and  war 
bf  necessary,  whence  the  necessity  tljat  there  should  be  rnore 
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cowards  than  good  soldiers  ?  and  whence  is  it  necessary  that 
the  whole  world  as  it  were  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  die  in  - 
cowardice  ? 

1  might  also  here  observe,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  is  not  very 
consistent  in  supposing  that  combat  with  temptation  is  re- 
quisite to  the  very  being  of  virtue.  For  I  think  it  clearly  follows 
from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  it  must  have  a  being  prior 
to  any  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with  temptation.  For 
by  his  principles,  all  virtue  lies  in  good  affection,  and  no 
actions  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceed  from  good  affection."^ 
Therefore,  surely  the  combat  itself  can  have  no  virtue  in  it, 
unless  it  proceeds  from  virtuous  affection:  And  therefore 
virtue  must  have  an  existence  before  ^the  combat,  and  be  the 
cause  of  it 


CHAP.  II. 

Universal  Mortality  proves  Original  Sin  ;  particularly  the  Death 
of  Infants^  with  its  various  Circumstances. 

The  universal  reign  of  death  over  persons  of  all  ages  indis- 
criminately, with  the  awful  circumstances  and  attendants  of 
death,  prove  that  men  come  sinful  into  the  world. — It  is  need- 
less here  particularly  to  inquire.  Whether  God  has  not  a  sove- 
reign right  to  set  bounds  to  the  lives  of  his  own  creatures,  be 
they  sinful  or  not ;  and  as  he  gives  life,  so  to  take  it  away  when 
he  pleases  ?     Or  how  far  God  has  a  right  to  bring  extreme 
suffering  and  calamity  on   any  innocent  moral  agent?     For 
death,  with  the  pains  and  agonies  with  which  it  is  usually 
brought  on,  is  not  merely  a  limiting  of  existence,  but  is  a  most 
terrible  calamity :  and  to  such  a  creature  as  man — capable  of 
conceiving  of  immortality,  made  with  an  earnest  desire  afler  it, 
capable  of  foresight  and  reflection  on  approaching  death,  and 
having  an  extreme  dread  of  it — is  a  calamity  above  all  others 
terrible.     I  say,  it  is  needless  elaborately  to  consider,  whether 
God  may  not,  consistent  with  his  perfections  by  absolute  sover- 
eignty, bring  so  great  a  calamity  on  mankind  when  perfectly 
innocent.     It  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  good  evidence  from  scrip- 
^   ture,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God^s  manner  of  dealing  with 
^  mankind  so  to  do. 

^  It  is  manifest,  that  mankind  were  not  originally  subject- 

f  ed  to  this  calamity :  God  brought  it  on  them  afterwards,  on 
^  occasion  of  man^s  sin,  when  manifesting  his  great  displeasure, 
^  and  by  a  sentence  pronounced  by  him  as  a  judge ;  which  Dr. 

*  T.  often  confesses.     Sin  entered  into  the  world,  as  the  apostk* 
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says,  and  death  by  sin.  Which  certainly  leads  ua  to  mippos^ 
that  (his  affair  was  ordered,  not  merely  by  the  eovereigotjr  of  • 
creator,  but  by  tlie  righteousness  of  a  judge.  And  the  scnpCun 
evety  where  apeaks  of  all  great  afflictiona  aud  calamities  whkh 
God  in  his  providence  brings  on  mankind,  as  leHtimoDies  of  tiig 
displeasure  for  sin,  in  the  subjects  of  those  calauiilies  ;  except- 
ing those  sufierings  which  are  to  atone  for  the  sine  of  otha& 
He  ever  taught  his  people  to  look  on  auch  calamitica  as  hisrsdl, 
the  rod  of  his  anger,  bie/roums,  the  hidmgn  of  his  face  in  di^ 
pleasure.  Hence  such  calamities  are  in  scripture  eo  oRen  cdl- 
ed  by  the  name  of  judgments,  being  what  God  brings 
as  a  jvdge,  eieculing  a  righteous  sentence  for  traus|^ 
Yea,  they  are  ofien  called  by  the  name  of  trrotA,  especiaUr 
calamities  consisting  or  issuing  in  death.*  And  lieace  abo  k 
that  which  Dr.  T.  would  have  us  take  so  much  uotice  of,  that 
sometimes,  in  the  scripture,  calamity  and  suilering  is  called  by 
such  names  as  sin,  iniquity,  being  guilty,  &c.  which  is  eridmt- 
ly  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  efi'ect.  It  is  not  lileij 
that,  in  the  language  used  of  old  among  God's  people,  caloini- 
ty  or  suffering  would  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  sin  uxj 
guilt,  if  it  had  been  so  far  from  having  any  connection  witbiiii, 
that  even  death  itself,  which  is  always  spoken  of  aa  tin  noft 
terrible  of  calamities,  is  not  so  much  as  any  sign  of  the  ninM- 
ness  of  tlie  subject,  or  any  testimony  of  God's  diapIeaMjro  Sot 
bis  guilt,  as  Dr.  T.  supposes. 

Death  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  the  chief  of  calamiUM. 
the  most  extreme  and  terrible  of  all  natural  evils  in  tbia  woiU. 
Deadly  destruction  is  spoken  of  a^  the  most  terrible  de 
lion.  (1  Sam.  v.  II.)  Deadly  sorrow,  as  the  most  ea 
sorrow.  (Isai.  xvii.  11.  Matt.'x.ivi.  38.)  And  deadly  ai 
as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible  enemies.  (PsaL  jvii,  9.) 
extremity  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  represented  by  bis  sol 
mio  death.  (Phil.  ii.  8.  and  other  places.)  Hence  the  gtcal- 
est  leKtimonics  of  God's  anger  for  the  sins  of  men  in  this  wcri^ 
have  been  by  inflicting  death ;  as  on  the  siimpra  of  ibc  <*i 
world  i  on  the  inhabitants  of  fiodom  and  GtmorroA  ;  on  Oiim. 
Pharaoh,  and  the  Egyptians;  on  Nadab  and  AbHni,CviU 
and  his  company,  and  the  rest  of  the  rebels  in  the  wi)derM»; 
on  the  wicked  mhabilants  of  Canaan;  on  Ht^ihni  nibd  P4^ 
h(u,  Ananiag  and  Sopphira,  and  the  unbelieving  JetM  OIW 
whom  wrath  came  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  time  of  ilm  \ma^ 
siruciion  of  Jervsalem.  This  calamity  isoften  spoken  of  ■»■ 
"i.^  I  "  "'^"'*^''  *''e  '"'■"i'  of  g"i"-  Esod.  xxviu.  43.  71* 
"ley  bear  not  iniquity  and  die.     Levit.  xxii.  9.     Lta 
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sin  for  it  and  die.  (So  Num.  xviii.  22.  compared  with  Levit. 
X.  1,  2.)  The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient 
revelation,  led  the  heathen  to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  an  evidence  of  divine  vengeance.  Thus  we 
have  an  account,  (Acts  xxviii.  4.)  That  when  the  barbarians 
saw  the  venemous  beast  hang  on  PauPs  Jicuid^  tliey  said  among 
themselves^  no  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer^  whom  though  he 
hath  escaped  the  se^is^  yet   vENcsEAjfCE   svffereth   not   to 

LIVE. 

Calamities  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  universal 
temporal  destruction  of  mankind  by  death,  are  spoken  of  as 
manifest  indications  of  God^s  great  displeasure  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  subject;  such  as  the  destruction  of  particular 
cities,  countries,  or  numbers  of  men,  by  war  or  pestilence. 
Deut.  xxix.  2L  All  nations  shaU  say^  Wherefore  hath  the 
Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this 
great  anger?  (Compare DeuU  xxxii.  30.  I  Kings  ix.  8.  and  Jer. 
xxii.  8, 9.)  These  calamities,  thus  spoken  of  as  plain  testimo- 
nies of  God^s  great  anger,  consisted  only  in  hastening  on  that 
death,  which  otherwise,  by  God^s  disposal,  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  come  in  a  short  time.  Now  to  take  off  thirty  or 
forty  years  from  seventy  or  eighty,  (supposing  it  to  be  so  much, 
one  with  another,  in  the  time  of  these  extraordinary  judgments) 
is  but  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  of  God  first  making  man 
mortal,  cutting  off  his  hope  of  immortality,  subjecting  him  to 
inevitable  death,  which  his  nature  so  exceedingly  dreads ;  and 
afterwards  shortening  his  life  further,  by  cutting  off  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  of  it:  so  bringing  it  to  be  less  than  a 
twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides that  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  common  course  of 
tilings,  without  any  extraordinary  judgment,  die  in  vouth,  in 
childhood,  and  infancy.  Therefore  how  inconsiaerable  a 
thing  is  the  additional  or  hastened  destruction,  that  is  some- 
times brought  on  a  particular  city  or  country  by  war,  com- 
pared with  that  universal  havock  which  death  makes  of  the 
whole  human  race,  from  generation  to  generation,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  age,  quality,  or  condition ;  with  all  the  in- 
finitely various  dismal  circumstances,  torments,  and  agonies, 
which  attend  the  death  of  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and 
little  infants  ?  If  those  particular  and  comparatively  trivial  ca- 
lamities, extending  perhaps  not  to  more  than  the  thousandth 
part  of  one  generation,  are  clear  evidences  of  God's  great 
anger;  certainly  this  universal  destruction — by  which  the 
whole  world,  in  all  generations,  is  swallowed  up  as  by  a 
flood  that  nothing  can  resist — must  be  a  most  glaring  mani- 
festation of  God's  anger  for  the  sinfulness  of  mankind.  Yea, 
the  scripture  is  express,  that  it  is  so:  (Psal.  xc.  3,  &c,) 
"Thou  tamest  man  to  destruction,   and  savcst,   return,  ye 
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children  of  men. — Thou  carrieiit  tlieui  away  as  with  a  flood] 
They  are  as  a  sleep ;  In  the  morning  they  are  like  grass,  which 
groweth  up;  in  the  morning  il  flourisheth  and  groweth  up  ;  in 
the  evening  it  m  cut  down  and  witiierelh.  tor  we  are  con- 
sumed by  thine  anger,  and  by  tliy  wrath  are  we  troubled. 
Thou  hasl  set  our  iniquities  before  thoe,  our  secret  sina  in  tlie 
light  of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  swa/ 
in  thy  wratn :  We  spend  our  years  as  a  talc  that  is  lok).  The 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten :  And  if  by  rw- 
8on  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strengUi 
labour  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  oil',  aad  we  Hy  awaf. 
Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger?  According  to  iby 
fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us  to  number  our  clays  tb«l  wt 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  How  plain  and  titO  is 
this  testimony,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  i«  mi 
evidence  of  God's  anger  for  the  sin  of  those  who  are  Ibe 
jects  of  such  a  dispensation? 

Abimelcck  speaks  of  il  as  what  he  had  reason  to 
from  God's  nature  and  perfection,  that  he  would  not  d^  a 
r^Areous  nation.  Gen.  xx.  4.  By  rig/iteoHsevideully  nKoniug 
innocent.  And  if  so,  much  less  will  God  slay  a  rightetmt  icorU 
— consisting  of  so  many  nations,  repeating  the  great  sJaugbler 
in  every  generation — or  subject  the  whole  world  of  mankind 
to  death,  when  they  are  considered  as  innocent,  9a  Or.  T.  sup- 
poses. We  have  from  time  to  time  in  scripture  such  pttraMcx 
as — worthy  of  death,  and  guilty  of  death :  But  certainly  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  not  bring  death  on  ihoo- 
.  saRds  of  millions,  uot  only  that  arc  not  worthy  of  deatli,  hut  ue 
worthy  of  no  punishment  at  all. 

Dr.  T.  from  time  to  lime  speaks  of  afBictton  and  dealb  u 
a  great  benejit,  as  they  increase  the  vanity  of  all  earllily  ibinp, 
and  tend  to  excite  sober  reflections,  and  to  indacc  us  tou 
moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  to  nwtti^ 
pride  and  ambition,  &.c.*    To  this  I  would  say. 

1.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  seo  it  needliil  fi>r  man- 
kind in  their  present  state,  ihat  they  should  be  iriQrtal,  «»d 
subject  to  outward  afflictions,  to  restrain  their  lusts,  oottiA 
their  pride,  &c.  But  then  is  it  not  an  eviderwo  of  mm^ 
depravity,  that  it  is  so  t  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  distempBr  rf 
mind,  yea,  strong  disease,  when  man  stands  in  noecl  oimih 
sharp  medicines,  such  severe  and  terrible  means  to  railnM 
his  lusts,  keep  down  lus  pride,  and  to  make  him  wtllmgwl 
ob&dient  to  God  1  It  must  be  owing  to  a  corrupt  and  unsnl*- 
nil  heart,  if  the  riches  of  divine  bounty  in  bestowing  Ufc  mA 
PWpeniy.  things  coniforlablu  and  pleasant,  will  not  eoiut 
the  heart  to  God  and  virtue,  love  ajid  obedience.      WheiM* 

-  T.  ai,67,  and  oiher  pUocN. 
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he  must  always  have  the  rod  held  over  him,  be  often  chastised, 
and  held  under  the  apprehensions  of  death,  to  keep  him  from* 
running  wild  in  pride,  contempt  and  rebeihon;  ungratefully 
using  the  blessings  dealt  forth  from  God's  hand,  in  sinning 
against  him,  and  serving  his  enemies.  If  man  has  no  natural 
disingcnuity  of  heart,  it  must  be  a  mysterious  thing  indeed, 
thai  the- sweet  blessings  of  God's  bounty  have  not  as  powerful 
an  influence  to  restrain  him  from  eiuning  against  God,  as 
terrible  afflictions  If  any  thing  can  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse 
and  vile  disposition,  this  must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  sliould 
be  most  apt  to  forget  and  despise  God,  when  hih  providence 
is  most  kind  ;  and  that  tliey  should  need  to  have  God  chastis- 
ing them  with  great  severity,  and  even  killing  them,  to  keep 
them  in  order.  If  we  were  as  much  disposed  to  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  benefits,  as  we  are  to  anger  at  our  fellow-creatures 
for  injuries,  as  we  must  be  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  if  we  are  not 
of  a  depraved  heart;  then  the  sweetness  of  divine  bounty, 
and  the  height  of  every  enjoyment  pleasing  to  innocent  human 
nature,  would  be  as  powerful  incentives  to  a  proper  regard 
for  God — ^tending  as  much  to  promote  religion  and  virtue — 
as  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calamities,  and  to  have  God 
(to  use  the  language  of  Hezekiah^  Isaiah  xxxviii.  13.  describing 
death  and  its  agonies)  as  a  lion^  breaking  cdl  our  bones^  and  from 
day  even  to  nighty  makitig  an  end  of  us. 

Dr.  T.  himself,  (p.  252.)  says,  "  That  our  first  parents  be- 
fore the  fall  were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their 
gratitude,  love,  and  obedience.''  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
a  condition  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise  and  prac- 
tice of  all  religion.  And  if  the  paradisaical  state  was  proper 
to  engage  to  all  rehgion  and  duty,  and  men  still  come  into  the 
world  with  hearts  as  good  as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  why 
is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  stiU  ?  What  need  of  so 
vastly  changing  man's  state,  depriving  him  of  all  those  bless- 
ings, and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  a  world  full  of  briers 
and  thorns,  affliction,  calamity,  and  death,  to  engage  him  to 
it  ?  The  taking  away  of  life,  and  all  those  pleasant  enjoyments 
man  had  at  first,  by  a  pei;manent  constitution,  would  be  no 
stated  benefit  to  mankind,  unless  there  was  in  them  a  stated 
disposition  to  abuse  such  blessings.  The  taking  of  them  away 
is  supposed  to  be  a  benefit,  under  the  notion  of  their  tending 
to  lead  men  to  sin  :  But  they  would  have  no  such  ttndency,  at 
least  in  a  stated  manner,  unless  there  was  in  men  a  Jixed  ten- 
dency to  make  that  unreasonable  misimprovement  of  them. 
Such  a  temper  of  mind  as  amounts  to  a  disposition  to  make 
such  a  misimprovement  of  blessings,  is  often  spoken  of  in 
scripture,  as  most  astonishingly  vile  and  perverse.  So  con* 
ceming  Israel  abusing  the  blessings  of  Canaan^  that  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey ;  their  ingratitude  in  it  is  spoken  of 
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hfll^  05  enough  to  astanish  all  heavcu  and  earth, 

•»■  Jian   brutish   stupidity  and  vilencaa.  Jer.  ii.  7. 

/  minio  a  plentiful  country,  to  nil  the  fruit  thereof, 

laoaneit  thereof.     But  whf-ii  ye  entered,  ye  defiled  «y 

^  ,-c  ■  See   the  followinfj  versos,  eafjocially  verse  13.  Be 

niaMed,  O  ye  heavent,  at  this.    So  Isai.  i.  'i — 1.     Hear,  0 

au,  and  ghre  ear,  0  earth}  I  Aave  nourished  and  brought  m 

r«n,  and  tkeij  have  r**e(/w(  againtt  me.      The  ox  knowetk 

owner,  and  the  of  '"«  magter^t  crib  ;  but  mypeople  doth  not 

f,  Itrael  dc-t  not  consider.     Ah,  sinful  nation !  a  peopU 

Mwithi^ttiti/.a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  corrup< 

;   (Compan;  l)cut.  xxxii.  6 — 19.)     If  to  be  disposed  ihw 

buie  the  bjc^i^ings  of  so  fruitful  and  pleasant  a  land  u 

aan,  showed  so  great  depravity,  surely  it  would  be  an  eri- 

ice  of  a  corrtiptinn  no  less  astonishing,  to  be  incbncd  lo  abuse 

ute  blessings  of  I^ilcii,  and  the  gitrrien  of  God. 

9..  If  death  be  bronght  on  mankind  only  aa  a  benefit,  and 
"lanner  which  Dr.  T.  mentions, — to  mortify  or  mode. 
carnal  appetites  and  affections,  wean  them  from  tha 
cite  them  to  sober  reflections,  and  lead  them  to  ttw 
obedience  of  God,  &c. — is  it  not  strange  that  it  ahotdd 
savily  on  infants,  who  are  not  capdik  of  making  any 
irovement  of  it ;  so  that  many  more  «f  mankind  stylet 
infancy,  than  in  any  other  equal  part  of  the  age  of 
.  [   Our  author  sometimes  hints,  that  the  death  of  infants 
may  be  for  the  correction  and  punishment  of  partAts.     Bat 
haih  God  any  need  of  such  methods  to  add  to  parents'  nfiiic- 
tions?     Are  there  not  other  ways  for  increasing  their  trouble, 
without  destroying  the  lives  of  such  multitudes  of  those  who 
are  perfectly  innocent,  and  who,  on  the  supposition,  have  in  no 
respect  any  sin  belonging  to  them  f    On  whom  death  con>es 
at  an  age,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  not  capable  of  re- 
flection, or  making  any  improvement  of  it,  either  in  suffering, 
or  the  expectation  of  ii :  but  also  at  an  age,  when  parents 
and  friends — who  alone  can  improve,  and  whom  Dr.  T.  sup- 
poses alone  to  be  punished   by  it — suffer  least  by  being  be- 
reaved of  them;  though  the  infantsthemsclvcssometimessiifrei' 
to  great  extremity  ? 

3.  To  suppose,  na  Dr.  T,  does,  that  death  is  brought  on 
mankind  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  not  at  all  as  a  calamity, 
but  only  ns  a  farutir  and  benefit,  is  contrary  to  the  gospel; 
which  teaches,  that  when  Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  comes 
to  remove  and  destroy  that  death  which  came  by  the  first 
Adam,  he  fintls  it  not  as  a  friend,  but  an  enemy,  1  Cor.  xv.  93. 
For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  cdire; 
(with  vor.  35.  nnd  iG.)  For  he  must  rei^n,  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  hit  EN  EM  Y  that  shall  he  destroy- 
*-d,  is  DEA  Til 
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Dr.  T.  urges,  that  the  afflictions  to  which  mankind  are 
subjected,  and  particularly  their  common  mortality,  are  repre- 
sented in  scripture  as  the  chastisements  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
and  therefore  are  designed  for  our  spiritual  good,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.  (So  in  p.  t>8, 69, 
oo,  39.  S.) 

Though  I  tliink  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  true, 
viz.  that  the  scripture  represents  the  afflictions  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  particularly  their  common  mortality,  as  the  chas- 
tisement of  an  heavenly  Father ;  yet  it  is  needless  to  stand  to 
dispute  that  matter.  For  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  argimient 
that  the  afflictions  and  death  of  mankind  arc  not  evidences  of 
their  sinfulness.  Those  would  be  strange  chastisements  from 
the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  Father,  which  are  wholly  for  no- 
thing ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements,  as  to  break  the 
child^s  bones,  when  at  the  same  time  the  father  docs  not  sup- 
pose any  guilt,  fault,  or  offence,  in  any  respect,  belonging  to 
the  child ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible  manner  only  for 
fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.  1  say,  these  would  be  a 
strange  sort  of  chastisements ;  yea,  though  he  should  be  able 
to  make  it  up  to  the  child  afterwards.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  whole  current  of  scripture  ;  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  scripture  to  represent 
divine  fatherly  chastisements  after  this  manner.  It  is  true,  the 
scripture  supposes  such  chastenings  to  be  the  fruit  of  God's 

goodness ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  evermore  represents  them  as 
eing  for  the  sin  of  the  subject,  and  as  evidences  of  the  divine 
displeasure  fi>r  its  sinfulness.  Thus  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  30 
— 32.)  speaks  of  God^s  chastening  his  people  by  mortal  sick- 
ness, for  their  good,  that  they  might  not  be  condemned  with  the 
worlds  and  yet  signifies  that  it  was  for  their  sin  ;  for  this  cause 
matw  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you^  and  many  sleep  :  that  is, 
for  the  profaneness  and  sinful  disorder  before  mentioned.  So 
Elihu^  (Job  xxxiii.  IG,  &c.)  speaks  of  the  same  chastening  by 
sickness,  as  for  mea^s  ffood  ;  to  withdraw  man  from  his  sinful 
purpose^  and  to  hide  pndefrom  num^  a$ul  keep  back  his  soul  from 
the  pit ;  that  therefore  God  chastens  man  with  pain  on  his  bed. 
ana  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain.  But  these 
chastenings  are  for  his  sins,  as  appears  by  what  follows ;  (ver. 
J^8.)  Where  it  is  observed,  that  when  God  by  this  means  has 
ought  men  to  repent^  and  humbly  confess  their  sins^  he  de- 
livers them.  Again,  the  same  Elihu^  speaking  of  the  imfailing 
love  of  God  to  the  righteous,  even  when  he  citastens  them^  and 
they  are  bound  in  fetters  andhclden  in  cords  of  affliction^  (Chap, 
xxxvi.  7,  d^c.)  yet  speaks  of  these  chastenings  as  being  for  their 
sins,  (ver.  9.)  Then  he  sheweth  them  their  work^  and  their 
transgressions  thai  they  have  exceeded.  So  David^  (Psal.  xxx.— ) 
speaks  of  God's  chastening  by  some  afflictions,  as  being  for  his 
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good,  and  issuing  joyfully ;  and  yet  being  the  fruit  of  God'4 
anger  for  liis  sin,  [ver,  5.j  God's  ANGER  cjidio-eth  t»a  fof 
a  nument,  &.c.  (compare  Psal.  cxii.  67,  71,75,^  God^  5i4 
tberly  chastisements  are  apoken  of  as  being  for  sin,  (2  San. 
Tii.  14,  13.)  /  will  be  hig  fathtr,  and  he  m/ioH  be  my  son.  If 
he  commit  iniquity,  /  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  nam,  a»i 
urith  the  itripen  of  the  children  of  men ;  but  my  m^rcy  thatl 
not  depart  away  from  him.  So  the  prophet  JeremiuA  spexks 
of  the  great  amiction  that  God's  people  suffered  id  tlic  dme 
of  the  captivity,  as  being  for  their  good.  (Lam.  iii.  :25,  Slc.) 
But  yet  these  chastisements  are  spoken  of  as  being  foi  Ihe^ 
SIN,  (see  especially  ver.  39,  40.)  So  Christ  says.  Rev.  iii.  19l 
As  many  as  I  lovf,  I  rebuke  and  ohastta.  But  ibe  words  fol- 
lowing shew,  that  these  chasteninjrrs  from  love  are  for  sin 
should  be  repented  of:  Be  zealous  therefore,  and  repent.  And 
though  Christ  tells  us  they  are  blessed  that  are  pcnecoied 
for  righteousness'  sake,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  und  be  ei- 
ceeding  glad  ;  yet  even  the  persecutions  of  God's  peuplts  at 
ordered  in  divine  Providence,  are  spoken  of  as  divine  chits- 
tenings  fnr  sin,  like  the  just  corrections  of  a  father  when  the 
children  deserve  them,  Heb.  xii.  The  apostle  there  speakine 
to  the  Christians  concerning  the  persecutions  whicli  tbey  h^ 
fered,  calls  their  sudbrings  by  the  name  of  divine  rehukfJi 
which  implies  testifying  against  a  fault:  And  that  tJiey  may 
not  be  discouraged,  puts  them  in  mind,  that  whom  ihr  l^rd 
loves  he  chastens,  and  scourge/h  every  son  that  he:  reetnt^lK.  It 
is  also  very  plain,  that  the  persecutions  of  God's  people, 
they  aie  from  the  disposing  hand  of  God,  are  chaslisemenla  for 

SIM.* 

If  divine  chaslisements  in  general  are  certain  eridrocM 
that  the  subjects  are  not  wholly  without  sin  some  way  belonnng 
to  them,  then  in  a  peculiar  manner  is  death  so ;  for  ibaMnw- 
soDs: 

(!.)  Because  slaying,  or  delivering  to  death,  ia  oAca  spo- 
ken of  as,  in  general,  a  more  awful  thing  ilinn  tlie  chaMMe- 
ments  which  are  endured  in  this  life.  Thus,  Psiil.  cxviii.  17. 
18.  I  sltall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  if  iHr  Lord. 
The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore ;  but  he  hath  not  gwat  mr 
ovtT  unto  death.  80  the  Psalmist,  (Psal.  Uxxviii.  15.)  Mttidig 
forth  the  cilremity  of  his  affliction,  represenU  il  as  what  wai 
nest  to  death.  /  am  affiwied,  tmd  ready  to  die — while  I  nifrr 
thy  terrors,  lam  distractid.  (See  I  8am.  x\.3.)  AittlMt  Grjd'i 
tenderness  towards  persons  under  chastisement,  is.  lW>m  nme 
lo  lime,  set  forth,  that  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  tu  lo  make 
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31.    See  olsD   Patt  ko. 
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an  end  of  them  by  death.*  God^s  people  often  pray,  when 
under  great  affliction,  that  God  would  not  proceed  to  this 
as  the  greatest  extremity.  Psal.  xiii.  3.  Consider^  and  hear 
wic,  O  Lordy  my  God ;  lighten  mine  eyes^  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep 
of  death,] 

Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme 
of  all  temporal  sufferings,  wlien  attended  with  sucli  dreadful 
circumstances  and  extreme  pains,  as  those  with  which  provi- 
dence sometimes  brings  it  on  infants  ;  as  on  the  children  that 
were  offered  up  to  Jloloch  and  some  other  idols,  who  were 
tormented  to  death  in  burning  brass.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  83. 
128.  S.)  "  The  Lord  of  all  Being  can  never  want  time,  and 
place,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly  any  sufferings  in- 
fants now  undergo  in  subserviency  to  his  good  providence.*' 
But  there  are  no  bounds  to  such  a  licence,  in  evading  evidences 
from  fact.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  there  is  not  and  can- 
not be  any  such  thing  as  evidence,  from  events  of  God's  displea- 
sure  ;  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  scripture, 
as  may  appear  in  part  from  what  has  been  observed.  This 
gentleman  might  as  well  go  further  still,  and  say,  that  God 
may  cast  guiltless  persons  into  hell-fire,  to  remain  there  in  the 
most  unutterable  torments  for  ages  of  ages,  (which  bear  no 
reater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  and  if 
le  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God's  displeasure  ;  because  ho 
can  never  want  time,  place,  and  power,  abundantly  to  compen- 
sate their  sufferings  afterwards.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  the 
Imrpose,  as  long  as  the  scripture  so  abundantly  teaches  us  to 
ook  on  great  calamities  and  sufferings  which  God  brings  on 
men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure  for  sin,  and 
for  sin  belonging  to  them  who  suffer. 

(2.)  Another  thing — which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose 
death,  m  a  peculiar  manner,  above  other  temporal  sufferings, 
to  be  intended  as  a  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  sin — is 
that  death  is  attended  with  that  awful  appearance,  that  gloomy 
and  terrible  aspect,  which  naturally  suggests  to  our  minds 
God's  awful  displeasure.  Of  this  Dr.  T.  himself  takes  parti- 
cular notice,  when  (p.  69.)  speaking  of  death ;  "  Herein  (says 
he)  have  we  before  our  eyes  a  striking  demonstration,  that  sin 
is  infinitely  hateful  to  God,  and  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our 
nature.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  such  a  sight  to  give  us 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,  &c."  Now,  if  death  be 
no  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  sin — no  evidence  that  the 
subject  is  looked  upon  by  him  who  inflicts  it,  as  any  other 
than  perfectly  innocent,  free  from  all  imputation  of  guilt,  and 

*  As  in  Psal.  Ixxviu.  38, 39,  Psal.  ciii.  9,  with  vcr.  14,  15,  Psal.  xxx.  2,  3.  P 
ind  Job  zxciii.  32—24. 

tSo  Job  X.  9.  Psal.  vi    1— S.  luxviii.  9,  10,  11.  and  cilii!    7, 
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treated  only  as  an  object  of  favour — is  it  not  strange,  that  Godj 
should  annex  to  it  such  a  fleeting  appearances  of  his  liatred  and^ 
anger  for  sin,  more  than  to  other  chastisements  ?  Which  yet 
the  scripture  teaches  us  are  always  for  §in.  These  gioomv  and 
striking  manifestations  of  God's  hatred  of  sia  attending  deaib, 
are  equivalent  to  the  awful  frowns  of  God  attending  the  stroke 
ofhis  hand.  If  we  should  see  a  wise  and  just  father  chBEtisiii| 
his  child,  mixing  terrible  frowns  with  severe  strokes,  we  sbauld 
justly  argue,  that  the  father  considered  his  child  as  baring  is 
him  something  displeasing,  and  that  he  did  not  thus  treat  hi) 
child  only  under  a  notion  of^moni^in^him,and  preventing  tiL4 
being  taulty  hereafter,  and  making  it  up  to  him  afterwards,  vbcfi 
he  had  been  perfectly  innocent,  and  without  fault,  cither  otttt 
tion  or  disposition. 

We  may  well  argue  from  these  things,  that  infants  are  bM 
sinless,  but  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  seeing  Uii«  teni- 
ble  evil  comes  bo  heavily  on  mankind  at  this  early  period 
But,  besides  the  mortality  of  infants  in  general,  there  art 
some  particular  cases  of  their  death  attended  with  circuB- 
Btances,  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  give  evidence  of  thes 
sinfulness,  and  of  their  just  expoeedness  to  divine  mti- 
Particularly, 

The  destroying  of  the  infants  in  Sodom  and  the  n«igliba» 
ing  cities,  may  be  pleaded  in  evidence ;  for  these  citns,  dfr 
stroyed  in  bo  miraculous  and  awful  a  manner,  sro  »et  faltk 
as  a  signal  example  of  God's  dreadful  vengeance  far  w 
{Jude,  ver.  7.)  God  did  not  reprove,  but  manififilJy  counH- 
nanced  Abraham,  when  he  said  with  respect  to  the  Je«miclji» 
of  Sodom,  (Gen.  xviii.  33, 25.)  IVilt  thou  dettroif  tke  HgAirva 
with  the  wicked." — That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  o/irr  thtt  mat 
ner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  and  thai  ihr  rishttem 
should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee.  Shidl  not  ik 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  ri^ht  ?  Ahraham''8  words  imply  ito 
God  would  not  destroy  the  mnocem  with  the  guilty.  We  wj 
Well  understand  innocent  as  included  in  the  word  nVAfoM 
according  to  the  language  usual  in  scripture,  in  Bp«Bkiivr  ■^ 
such  cases  of  judgment  and  punishment.*  Eiiph;- ■  -■  ''■'■ 
iv.  7.  Who  ever  perished,  being  iN>oti:NT  1  ori.  ' 
HioirreoCB  cut  off/  We  see  what  great  care  (. 
hot  should  not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  ( I 
culotisly  rescued  by  angels,  sent  on  purpose  j  w), 
on  him,  brought  him,  set  him  without  the  gat^a  of 
and  told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  oi 
way.  {Gp».  xix.  22.)  And  not  only  was  he  ihu^  mirfc 
delivered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughlvra  for  his  nd^t 
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whole  affair,  both  the  destruction  and  the  rescue,  was  miracu- 
lous; and  God  could  as  easily  have  delivered  the  infants 
which  were  in  those  cities.  And  if  they  had  been  without 
sin,  their  perfect  innocency,  one  should  think,  would  have 
pleaded  much  more  strongly  for  them,  than  those  lewd  wo- 
men^s  relation  to  Lot  pleaded  for  them.  When  in  such  a  case, 
we  must  suppose  these  infants  much  further  from  deserving  to 
be  involved  m  that  destruction,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To 
say,  that  God  could  make  it  up  to  those  infants  in  another 
world,  must  be  an  insufficient  reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily 
have  made  it  up  to  Lot,  or  to  ten  ox  fifty  righteous^  if  thev  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire.  Never^eless,  it  is  plainly 
signified,  that  this  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  wise 
and  holy  proceedings  of  the  J^*dge  of  all  the  earth. 

Since  God  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  found  but  ten 
righteous  in  Sadom^  he  would  have  spared  the  whole  city  for 
their  sakes,  may  we  not  well  suppose,  if  infants  are  perfectly 
innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  worlds  m  which 
there  were,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  infants, 
and  in  general,  one  in  every  family,  whose  perfect  innocence 
pleaded  for  its  preservation  ?  Especially  when  such  vast  care 
was  taken  to  save  Noah  and  his  familv,  (some  of  whom,  one 
at  least,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best)  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  If  the  perfect  sinlessness 
of  infants  had  been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  of 
God  in  the  ages  next  following  the  flood — handed  down  from 
Noah  and  his  children,  who  well  knew  that  vast  multitudes  of 
infants  perished  in  the  flood — ^is  it  likely  that  Eliphaz^  who 
lived  within  a  few  ^nerations  of  Shem  and  Noah^  would  have 
said  to  /o6,  (Job  iv.  7.)  Who  ever  perished^  being  innocent  ? 
and  when  were  the  righteous  cut  off  ?  Especially,  since  in  the 
same  discourse  (chap.  v.  1.)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the 
ancients  for  a  confirmation  of  this  very  point,  (also  in  chap. 
zv.  7 — 10  and  xxiL  15, 16.)  and  he  mentions  the  destruction  of 
tfie  wicked  by  the  flood,  as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of 
the  wicked  which  he  supposes  to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for 
Job*s  conviction ;  in  which  the  wicked  were  cut  doum  out  of 
Itme,  their  foundation  being  overjiown  with  a  flood.  Where  it 
is  also  observable,  that  he  speaks  of  such  an  tmtimeliness  of 
death  as  they  suffered  by  thenood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as 
he  also  does,  chap.  zv.  o2, 33.  It  shall  be  accomplished  before 
his  time ;  and  his  branch  shall  not  be  green.  But  those  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  in&ncy,  above  all  the  rest,  were 
cut  doum  out  of  time ;  when  instead  of  living  above  nine  hun- 
dred years,  according  to  the  common  period  of  man's  life  at 
that  time,  many  were  cut  down  before  they  were  one  year 

When  God  executed  vengeance  on  the  on  ihabitanls 
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of  Canaan,  he  not  only  did  not  spare  their  citJee  apd  ranuliee 

for  the  sake  of  their  infante,  nor  look  care  that  they  should  not 

be  involved    in  the  destruction;    but   he  ofien   repealed   hi* 

«press  commands,   that  their  infants  ehould  not  be  spared, 

should    be   utterly   destroyed,  without   any   pity ;   whUo 

hab  the  harlot  (nho  had  been  far  from  innocence,  thdugh  xhe 

ressed  her  faith  in  entertaining,  and  safely  dismiasiog  rhe 

3s)  was  preserved,  and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.     And 

n  God  eiiecuted  his  wrath  on  the  Egyptians  by  slaying 

r  first  born — though  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  most 

them  wicked  men,  as  was  before  shewn,  were  wonderfully 

red  by  the  destroying   angel,  yet — the    Egyptian   infants 

e  not   spared.     They  not  only  were  not  rescued  by  (he 

»nge],  and  no  miracle  wrought  to  save  them  (as  was  obacrvcd 

in  the  case  of  the  infants  of  Sodtm)  but  the  angel  des1roy«d 

them  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  and  a  miracle  was  wrougbl 

to  kill  them. 

Not  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command  by  Moses, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  the  infanlij  of  the  Midianitea; 
(Numb.  xxxi.  17.)  And  that  given  to  Smtl  to  destroy  all  the  in- 
fsnlsoflhe  j4tnn/e*i?cs  !  (1  Sam.  »v.  3.)  and  what  is  said  con- 
ning Edom,  (Psnl.  cxxxvii.  9.)  Happy  thai}  he  be  that  taketk 
.  ._J  dathelh  Iky  Htilcones  against  the  stupes ;  1  proceed  lo  take 
notice  of  something  remarkable  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  represented  in  Ezek.  in.  when  command  waa  giren 
to  destroy  the  inhabitants,  ver.  I — 8.  And  this  reason  is  given 
for  it,  that  their  iniquity  requiced  it,  and  it  was  a  Just  rccnn- 
pence  of  their  sin,  (ver.  9,  10.)  God,  at  the  same  time  was  most 
particular  nnd  esact  in  his  care,  liiat  such  as  liad  proved  by 
their  behaviour,  ihat  they  were  not  partakers  in  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  city,  should  by  oo  means  be  involved  in  the  slaugh- 
ter.  Command  was  given  to  the  angel  to  go  through  the  city, 
and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  and  the  destroying  angel 
had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near  any  man  on  whom  ^vas  the 
mark;  yet  the  infants  were  not  marked,  nor  a  word  said  of 
sparing  them  :  On  the  contrary,  infants  were  ezpremly  men- 
tioned as  those  that  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  -without  pily, 
(ver.  5,0.)  Go  thriivgh  the  city  and  smite  :  Let  not  your  eye 
uparr,  neither  have  ye  pily.  Slay  utterly  old  and  youKo,  both 
maids  Olid  i.itti.k  childrek  :  But  come  not  tttar  any  man  upon 
wiiom  is  the  mark. 

And  if  any  should  suspect  that  such  instances  as  these  weie 
peculiar  to  a  more  severe  dispensation,  under  the  Old  Tests- 
ment,  let  us  consider  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  days  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  even  the  last  destruction 
oiJerusalein.  This  was  far  more  terrible,  and  with  erealer  tes- 
timonics  of  God's  wrath  and  indignation,  than  the  destruction 
of  iSorfonf.  or  of  ./(t«sr/c?»  in    Nebuchadnezzar' n  lime,  or  aov 
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thing  that  ever  had  happened  to  any  city  or  people  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  that  time.  (Agreeable  to  Matt.  xxiv.  21, 
and  Luke  xxi.  22,  23.)  At  that  time  particular  care  was  taken 
to  distinguish  and  to  deliver  God's  people ;  as  foretold  Dan. 
xii.  1.  And  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  pariicuiar  ac- 
count of  the  care  Christ  took  for  the  preservation  of  his  followers : 
He  gave  them  a  sign  by  which  they  might  know  when  the  de- 
tolation  of  the  ciiy  was  nigh,  that  they  who  were  in  Jerusalem 
might  flee  to  the  mountains  and  escape.  And,  as  history  relates, 
the  Christians  followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a 
place  in  the  mountains  called  Pella^  and  were  preserved.  Yet 
no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ; 
but  according  to  the  predictions  of  that  event,  they  were  in- 
volved with  others  in  that  great  destruction.  So  heavily  did 
the  calamity  fall  upon  them,  that  those  words  were  verified, 
Luke  xxiii.  29.  Behold  the  days  are  coming  in  which  they  shall 
sayy  Blessed  are  the  barren^  and  the  womb  that  never  bare^  and 
the  paps  which  never  gave  suck  :  And  that  prophecy  in  Deut. 
zxxii.  21 — ^25.  which  has  undoubtedly  a  special  respect  to  this 
very  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators ; — IwUl 
provoke  them  to  jealousy^  with  those  that  are  not  a  people :  For 
afire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger ^ — and  it  shall  bum  to  the  lowest 
hell.  1  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them :  I  will  spend  mine  ar^ 
rows  upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt  with  hunger^  and  devour- 
ed  with  burning  heat^  and  bitter  destruction.  The  sword  with- 
out^ and  terror  within^  sludl  destroy  both  the  young  man^  and  the 
virgin,  the  suckling  cdso,  with  the  man  of  grey  hairs.  And  by 
the  history  of  that  destruction  it  appears,  that  then  was  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  Deut.  xxviii.  53 — 57.  concerning  parents 
eating  their  children  in  the  siege, — and  the  tender  and  delicate 
woman  eating  her  new-bom  child.  And  here  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are 
spoken  of  as  clear  evidences  of  God's  wrath,  to  all  nations  who 
snail  behold  them.  And  if  so,  they  were  evidences  of  God^s 
wrath  towards  infants ;  who,  equally  with  the  rest,  were  the 
subject  of  the  destruction,  if  a  particular  kind  or  rank  of  per- 
sons, which  made  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  from  time  to  time  partakers  of  the  overthrow,  without  anjr 
distinction  made  in  divine  Providence,  and  yet  this  was  no  evi- 
dence at  all  of  God's  displeasure  with  any  of  them  ;  then  being 
the  subjects  of  such  a  calamity  could  not  be  an  evidence  of 
God's  wrath  against  any  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  reason  of  all 
nations^  or  any  nation,  or  so  much  as  one  person. 
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CONTAINING   OBSERVATIONS    ON    PARTICULAR    PARTS    OP    TB« 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  WHICH   PROVE  THE   DOCTRINE   OF    OIlCl- 

NAL  SIN. 


Ob$ervaUona  relating  to  Things  contained  in  the  three  prtt 
Chapters  of  Genesis,  with  Reference  to  ihe  Ifoclrme  o/ 
Original  Sin, 


Coaceming  Original  Righteousness;  and  ttkelhrr  omrSrtl 
Parents  were  created  with  Rig/Ueousnesg,  or  tnorat  J&rit^ 
tude  of  heart  ? 


The  doctrine  of  Original  Righteovsness,  or  the 
of  our  first  parents  with  holy  principles  and  dispositions,  b**  • 
cloae  connection,  in  several  respects,  wUti  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  Dr.  T.  was  sensible  of  (his ;  and  accordinvlr  bt 
strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine,  in  his  book  against  on^iiul 
sin.  And  therefore  in  handling  the  subject,  (  wouM  in  liM 
first  place,  remove  this  aiitlidr's  main  objection  agaiaU  Um, 
doctrine,  and  then  shew  how  it  amy  be  inferred  from  Ihft 
account  which  Moses  gives  us  in  the  three  first  chapUn  of 
Qenafiis. 

Dr.  T.'s  grand  objection  ngainsl  this  doctrine,  which  W 
abundantly  insists  on,  is  this:  That  it  is  utterly  mcomtM(«l 
I  with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  concreatc«l  nil* 
any  person ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  by  an  act  of  God's  abi* 
lute  power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence;  and  llnl 
moral  virtue,  in  iig  very  nature,  iniplieth  the  choice  and 
of  the  moral  agent,  without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  a 
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ness :  That  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holiness.  So  p.  180, 
where  he  observes,  ^^That  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection,  before 
he  was  righteous/'  (See  also  p.  250,  251.)  In  p.  161,  S.  he 
says,  ^^  To  say  that  God  not  only  endowed  Adam  with  a  capa- 
city of  being  righteous,  but  moreover  that  righteousness  and 
true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or  wrought  mto  his  na- 
ture, at  the  jsame  time  he  was  made,  is  to  uflfirm  a  contradic- 
tion, or  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  righteous- 
ness.^'  And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Turnbull  in  many  places 
insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  virtue, 
that  it  be  owing  to  our  own  choice  and  diligent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a 
notion  of  virtue  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  common  notions  of  mankind  ;  and  also  inconsistent 
with  Dr.  T.'s  own  notions  of  virtue.  Therefore,  if  to  aflirm 
that  to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  not  the  fruit  of  preceding 
thought,  reflection,  and  choice,  is  to  aflirm  a  contradiction,  I 
shall  shew  plainly,  that  for  him  to  aflirm  otherwise,  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature 
of  things,  as  judged  of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
not  only  that  the  fiiiit  or  efiect  of  a  good  choice  is  virtuous,  out 
that  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that  effect  proceeds, 
is  so ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or 
affection  of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice, 
is  virtuous.  This  is  the  general  notion — ^not  that  principles 
derive  their  goodness  fi'om  actions,  but — that  actions  derive 
their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  so 
that  uie  act  of  choosing  what  is  ^ood  is  no  further  virtuous, 
than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disposition 
of  mind.  Which  supposes  that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind 
piay  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  not  necessary  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and 
choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the 
choice  be  first,  before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of 
heart,  what  is  the  character  of  that  choice  ?  There  can  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which 
proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love, 
ambition,  or  some  animal  appetites ;  therefore,  a  virtuous 
temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree 
may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream 
which  proceeds  from  it. 

The  following  things,  in  Mr.  Hittcheson's  inquiry  con- 
cerning moral  good  and  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  human  sense  and  reason. 
(Sec  II.  p.  132,  133.)    "  Every  action  which  wc  apprehend 
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as  cither  morally  good  or  evil,  is  always  supposed  to  fLow  . 
some  affections  towards  sensitive  natures.  And  whatever  we' 
call  virtue  or  vice,  is  either  some  such  affection,  or  bo 
tion  coNSEQiENT  UPON  IT. — All  the  actions  couhtcd  rcligtoui 
in  any  country,  are  supposed  by  those  who  count  them  so,  lo 
FLOW  FROM  some  aflfections  towards  the  Deity  :  And  whateitr 
we  call  social  virtue,  we  still  suppose  to  flow  fboh  affection 
towards  our  fehow  creatures.— Wudence,  if  it  ig  only  employed 
in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  imagined  tu  be  a  virtue." 
Id  these  things  Dr.  Tuiu(BCi.l  expressly  agrees  with  Ur- 
HcTciiEBON,  Ins  adm'u-ed  author.* 

If  a  virtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  its  ncti, 
then  they  are  before  those  virtuous  acts  of  choice  which  pro- 
ceed from  it.  Therefore  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  viitD- 
ous  dispositions  or  affections  should  be  the  effect  of  ctiuicv: 
And  so,  no  such  supposed  necessity  can  be  a  good  objection 
against  such  a  disposition  being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  in- 
Btmct,  implanted  in  the  mind  in  its  creation.  Agreesbly  lo 
this  Mr.  HcTCHESON  says,  {Ibid,  sect.  III.  p.  196,  iff?.)  "  I 
know  not  for  what  reason  some  will  not  allow  that  to  be  «irtu«, 
which  flows  fr(»m  instinct  or  passions.  But  how  do  ibey  help 
themselves?  They  say,  virtue  arises  from  reason.  What  u 
reason,  hut  tlie  sagacity  we  have  in  proseculinj^  aay  end! 
The  ultimate  end  proposed  by  common  moralists,  is  (he  hap- 
piness of  the  a^ent  himself.  And  this  certainly  \ie  is  determi- 
ned to  pursue  trom  instinct.  Now  may  not  another  instinct  to- 
wards the  public,  or  the  good  of  otliers,  be  as  proper  a  princi- 
ple of  virtue  as  the  inslmct  towards  private  happiness  t  If  n  be 
said,  that  actions  from  instinct  are  not  the  eflect  of  ptudcttcc 
-and  choice,  this  objection  will  hold  full  as  strongly  agoiiui  ibt 
actions  which  flow  from  self-love." 

And  if  we  consider  what  Dr.  T.  declares,  as  his  own  no- 
tion of  the  essence  of  virtue,  and  which  he  «o  confidently  aad 
often  affirms,  that  it  should  follow  choice,  and  proceed  baa 
it,  we  shall  find  it  is  no  less  repugnant  to  that  setitinterit.  Ittu 
it  is  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  general  notions  of  nun- 
kind.  For  it  is  his  notion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hi^TciiRAo.tV,  tbn 
the  essence  of  virtue  hes  in  good  offrctiim,  and  particaiarii  m 
benevolence  or  love ;  As  he  very  lully  declares  in  tliese  wwA 
in  his  Key,t  "  That  the  word  that  signiSes  goodness  and  m«cj 
should  also  signify  moral  rectitude  in  gencrnl,  will  tuA  «c» 
strange,  if  we  consider  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  tan- 
Goodness,  according  to  the  sense  of  scripture,  and  the  nitun 
of  things,  includes  all  mortj,  rectitude ;  which,  I  reckon,  wij 
every  pari  of  it,  where  it  is  true  and  genuine,  be  re»o)veii  tOK 
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this  single  principle,''''  If  it  be  so  indeed,  then  certainly  no  act 
\%hatsoever  can  have  morcd  rectitude^  but  what  proceeds  from 
t,  is  principle.  And  consequently  no  act  of  volition  or  choice 
can  nave  any  moral  rectitude,  that  takes  place  before  this  prin- 
ciple exists.  And  yet  he  most  confidently  affirms,  that  thought, 
reflection,  and  choice  must  go  before  virtue,  and  that  all  virtue 
or  righteousness  must  be  the  fruit  of  preceding  choice.  This 
brings  his  scheme  to  an  evident  contradiction.  For  no  act  of 
choice  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceeds  from  a  principle  of 
benevolence  or  love ;  for  he  insists  that  ail  genuine  moral  rec- 
titude, in  every  part  of  it,  is  resolved  into  this  single  principle. 
And  yet  the  principle  of  benevolence  itself,  cannot  be  virtuous 
unless  it  proceeds  from  choice  ;  for  he  affirms,  that  nothing  can 
have  the  nature  of  virtue  but  what  comes  from  choice.  So  that 
virtuous  love,  as  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  must  go  before  vir- 
tuous choice,  and  be  the  principle  or  spring  of  it ;  and  yet  vir- 
tuous choice  must  go  before  virtuous  benevolence,  and  be  the 
spring  of  that.  If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  goes  before  a  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  and  produces  it,  then  this  virtuous  act  is 
something  distinct  from  that  principle  which  follows  it  and  is 
its  ett'ect.  So  that  here  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue,  yea  the 
spring  and  source  of  all  virtue,  viz.  a  virtuous  choice,  that  can- 
not be  resolved  into  that  single  principle  odove. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  T. 
(p.  128.)  says,  the  cause  of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable 
with  the  effect  it  produceth  or  which  proceedeth  from  it: 
And  so  he  argues,  that  if  the  eflect  be  bad.  the  cause  alone 
is  sinful.  According  to  which  reasoning,  when  the  eflect 
is  good ^  the  cause  alone  is  righteous  or  virtuous.  To  the  cause 
is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  praise  of  the  good  eflect  it  produc* 
eth.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  if,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous  before 
he  was  righteous,  and  if  it  be  essential  to  tlie  nature  of  righte« 
ousness  or  moral  rectitude  that  it  be  the  eflect  of  choice,  and 
hence  a  principle  of  benevolence  cannot  have  moral  rectitude, 
unless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  then  not  to  the  principle  of  be- 
nevolence, which  is  the  eflect,  but  to  the  foregoing  choice  alone 
is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  virtue  or  righteousness  that  is  in  the 
case.  And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it, 
being  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  benevolence,  no 
moral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that 
principle :  But  all  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  foregoing  choice, 
which  is  the  cause. 

But  yet  it  follows  from  these  inconsistent  principles,  that 
there  is  no  moral  rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  first  act  of  choice, 
that  is  the  cause  of  all  consequent  virtue.  This  follows  two 
ways;  1.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the  benevolent 
principle,  which  is  the  eflect ;  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  lie 
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in  the  cause.  2.  The  choice  of  virtue,  as  to  the  first  act  at  least, 
can  have  no  virtue  or  righteoiisneaa  at  a!i ;  because  it  does  not 
proceed  from  any  foregoing  choice.  For  Dr.  T.  insists,  that  a 
man  must  first  have  reflection  and  choice,  before  he  can  have 
rif^teousn^s ;  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness  that  it  pro- 
ceed from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  from  which  holinnts 
proceeds  can  hav^  no  virtue  at  all,  because,  by  the  sup)>ogition, 
it  does  not  proceed  from  choice,  beinglhe  first  choice.  Hence, 
ifit  be  essential  to  holiness  that  it  proceeds  from  choice,  it  must 

oceed  from  an  unholy  choice ;  unless  the  first  holy  choice  can 
before  ilselfi 
And  with  respect  to  Adam,  let  us  consider  how,  upon  Dr. 

.V  principles,  it  was  possible  he  ever  shmiM  have  any  such 
.uing  as  righteousness,  by  anj  means  ;ii  nil.  In  llie  stiUr-  wlierc- 
m  God  created  him,  he  could  have  no  such  thing  as  love  to 
God,  or  any  benevolence  in  his  heart.  For  if  so,  there  would 
have  been  original  righteousness  ;  there  would  have  hem  ge- 
nuine moral  rectitude ;  nothing  would  have  been  wanting :  Fch' 
our  author  says.  True  genuine-  mured  rectitude,  tn  even/  pOM  of 
it,  it  to  be  retolved  into  this  tingle  princMei  But  if  he  were 
wholly  without  any  such  thing  oa  love  to  God  or  any  virtuous 
love,  now  diould  he  come  hy  virtue  ?  The  answer  doubtless 
will  be,  hy  act  of  choice  :  He  must  first  choose  to  be  virtuous. 
But  what  if  he  did  choose  to  be  virtuous  ?  It  could  not  he  from 
love  to  God,  or  any  virtuous  principle^  that  he  chose  it ;  for,  by 
-'the  supposition,  he  has  no  such  principle  in  his  heart  And  if 
he  chooses  it  without  such  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this 
author,  there  is  no  viitue  in  his  choice ;  for  all  virtue,  he  says,  is 
to  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  love.  Or  will  he  say, 
there  muj  be  produced  in  the  heart  a  virtuous  benevolence  by 
an  act  or  acts  of  choice  that  are  not  virtuous  ?  Bill  this  does 
not  consist  with  what  he  implicitly  asserts,  that  to  the  cause 
alone  is  to  be  ascribed  what  is  in  the  cflect.  So  that  there  is 
no  way  that  can  possibly  he  devised,  in  consistence  with  Dr. 
T.''s  scheme,  in  which  Adam  ever  could  have  any  righteous- 
ness, or  could  either  obtain  any  principle  ol  virtue,  or  perform 
any  one  virtuous  act. 

These  coufiised  inconsistent  assertions  concerning  virtue 
and  moral  rectitude,  arise  from  the  absurd  notions  m  vt^ue, 
concerning /rcw/om  ti/uHI,  as  if  it  consisted  in  the  will's  self- 
determining  yower,  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  which,  with  the  grounds  of 
these  errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters, 
with  its  evidences,  I  hiive,  according  to  my  ability,  fully  and 
largely  Considered  in  my  "  Inquiry'''  on  that  subject;  to  which 
I  must  refer  the  reader  who  desires  further  satisfaction,  and  is 
willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that  discourse.* 
*  See  the  firel  part  of  this  toIuidf. 
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Having  considered  this  great  argument  and  pretended  de? 
monsUration  of  Dr.  T,  against  original  righteousness  ;  1  proceed 
to  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine.  And,  in  tl)e  first  place,  I  would 
consider,  whether  there  be  not  evidence  of  it  in  the  three  Jirst 
chapters  of  Genesis :  Or  whether  the  history  there  delivered 
does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  tliat  our  Jirst  parents  were  created 
in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  and  i^oliness. 

I.  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Adam\s  sin  with 
relation  to  the  forbidden  fruit  was  the  Jirst  sin  he  committed. 
Which  could  not  have  been,  had  he  not  always,  till  then,  been 
perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  and  consequently,  created  or  brought  into  existence 
righteous.  In  a  moral  a^ent,  subject  to  moral  obligations,  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly  innocent^  as  to  be  perfectly  righ- 
teous. It  must  be  the  same,  because  there  can  no  more  be  any 
medium  between  sin  and  righteousness,  or  betweep  being  fight 
and  being  wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a  medium 
between  straight  and  crooked,  in  a  natural  sense.  Adam  >vas 
brought  into  existence  capable  of  acting  immediately  as  a 
moral  agent ;  and  therefore  he  was  immediately  under  q.  rule  of 
right  action.  He  was  obiiirod  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  aright. 
And  if  he  was  obliged  to  act  aright  as  soon  as  he  existed,  he 
was  obliged  even  tlien  to  be  inclined  to  act  right.  Dr.  T,  says, 
(p.  1(M>.  S.)  "Adam  could  not  sin  without  a  sinih]  inclination:*^^ 
and  just  for  the  same  reason,  he  could  not  dp  aright  wijtfiout 
an  inclination  to  rigiit  action.  And  as  he  was  obliged  to  act 
rightly  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  did  so^  til)  he 
sinned  in  reference  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have  had  a 
disposition  of  heart  to  do  rightly  the  first  moment  of  his  exist: 
ence ;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to  be  created  or  brought  into  ex- 
istence with  an  inclination  to  ri«;ht  action,  or,  winch  is  the  same 
things  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  of  heart. 

Here  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say, "  It  is  true,  that  it  was  Adam^s 
duty  to  have  a  good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  be  obtained,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  as  it  could 
not  be  without  time  to  establish  such  a  habit,  which  requires 
antecedent  thought,  reflection,  and  repeated  right  action; 
therefore  all  that  Adam  could  be  obliged  to,  in  the  first  place, 
was  to  reflect,  and  consider  things  in  a  right  manner^  and  ap- 
ply liimself  to  right  action,  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  disposi* 
tion  :"  for  this  supposes,  that  even  the  reflection  and  considera- 
tion to  which  he  was  oblige<i,  was  right  action.  Surely  he  was 
obliged  to  it  no  otherwise  tlian  as  a  thing  that  was  right :  And 
therefore  he  must  have  an  inclination  to  this  right  action  imme- 

*  This  IS  doubtless  true:  For  although  there  was  no  natural  sii\ful  inclination 
in  Jidam^  yet  an  inclination  to  that  sin  ofeating  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  l>egotten 
in  lumby  the  delusion  and  error  he  was  led  into ;  and  this  inclination  to  eat  th^ 
ftiihidden  firoit,  mnst  precede  his  actn^  oatii^. 
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diately,  belbre  he  could  perform  ihose  first  righl  actinns.  And 
as  ihe  inclination  to  tliem  should  be  right,  the  principle  or  dis* 
position  from  which  he  performed  even  those  actions,  fnusl  be 
good :  Otherwise  the  actions  would  not  be  right  in  tiie  siriit  of 
him  who  looks  al  the  heart ;  nor  would  ihey  answer  his  oblig*- 
tions,  if  he  had  done  them  for  some  sinister  end,  and  not  from 
a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty  implanted  in  bim  ai  liin  lirst  e2> 
istence  :  Otherwise  it  is  certain,  he  would  have  done  nothing 
from  a  regard  to  Uod  and  his  duty ;  no,  not  so  mucb  as  to  re- 
flect and  consider,  and  try  to  obtain  such  a  disposition.  The 
very  supposition  of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  Itrsl  oU 
tainod  by  repeated  right  action,  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  itaelC 
For  it  supposes  a  course  of  right  action  before  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  perform  any  right  action. 

These  are  no  invented  quibbles  or  sophisms.  If  God  m- 
pected  from  Adam  any  obedience  or  duly  to  bim  al  all,  when 
he  first  made  him — whether  it  was  in  reflecting,  considering, 
or  any  way  exerting  his  faculties — then  he  was  exp«cled  imme- 
diately to  exercise  love  to  God.  For  how  could  it  be  expected 
that  Adam  should  have  a  strict  and  perfect  regard  lo  God't 
commands  and  authority,  and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  hod  no 
love  nor  regard  lo  him  in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  exnocfed 
he  should  have  any  1  If  Adam  from  the  beginningdid  hu  duly 
to  God,  and  had  more  respt^ci  to  the  will  of  his  Creator  iVtui 
to  other  things,  and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  lo 
have ;  then  from  the  beginning  he  had  a  supreme  and  i^rfecl 
respect  and  love  to  God :  And  if  ao,  he  was  created  with  sueb 
a  principle.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  consei^uonce.  Not  only 
external  duties,  but  internal  ones,  such  as  summarily  consisi  in 
love,  must  be  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  a*  he 
existed,  if  any  duty  at  all  was  required.  For  it  is  nnwl  appa- 
rently absurd,  to  talk  of  a  spiritual  being,  with  the  fnctiltira  of 
understanding  and  will,  being  required  to  perrorm  exteroil 
duties,  without  internal.  Dr.  T,  himself  obsecves,  ihat  Van  m 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  all  moral  reclitudr,  rorn  nwy 
pari  of  it,  tnust  be  resohed  into  that  single  principle.  Thercbit, 
if  any  morally  right  act  at  all,  reflection,  consideration,  or  in 
thing  else,  was  required  of  Adam  immediately  on  Iris  fir»t  «t- 
islence,  and  was  performed  us  required  ;  then  he  must.  Ihe  fitrt 
moment  of  his  existence,  havo  his  heart  posseadod  ol"  ibal  pm- 
ciple  of  divmc  love  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  rcoliUide 
Id  every  part  of  it,  according  to  our  author's  own  dontrioe  -,  and 
Bo  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  or  righteousneaw  mu«l  begia 
with  his  existence :  Which  is  the  thing  taught  in  the  tlwinne  of 
ortginal  righteousness. 

Let  us  consider  how  it  could  be  otherwise  thaii  thai  Adam 
wn«  always,  m  every  moment  of  his  existence,  obliged  to  m- 
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ercise  such  respect  of  heart  towards  every  object,  as  was  agree- 
able to  the  apparent  merit  of  that  object.  For  instance,  would 
it  not  at  any  time  have  become  Adam,  on  the  exhibition  of 
God^s  infinite  goodness  to  him,  to  have  exercised  answerable 
gratitude ;  and  would  not  the  contrary  have  been  unbecoming 
and  odious  ?  And  if  something  had  been  presented  to  Adam's 
view  transcendently  amiable  in  itself,  for  instance,  the  glo- 
rious perfection  of  tlie  divine  nature,  would  it  not  have  be- 
come him  to  love,  relish,  and  delight  in  it?  Would  not  such 
an  object  have  merited  this  ?  And  if  the  view  of  an  object  so 
amiable  in  itself  did  not  affect  his  mind  with  complacence, 
would  it  not,  according  to  the  plain  dictates  of  our  understand- 
ing, have  shewn  an  unbecoming  temper  of  mind  ?  Time,  by 
culture,  to  form  and  establish  a  good  disposition,  would  not 
have  taken  off  the  odiousness  of  the  temper.  And  if  there  had 
been  never  so  much  time,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  expect- 
ed he  should  improve  it  aright  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  dispo- 
sition, if  he  had  not  already  some  good  disposition  to  engage 
him  to  it. 

That  J>elongin^  to  the  wilU  .axul  disposition  of  the  heart,  ; 
which  is  in  itself  either  odious  or  amiable,  unbecoming  or 
decent,  always  would  have  been  Adam's  virtue  or  sin,  in  any  i 
moment  of  his  existence  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  virtue  | 
or  vice ;  by  which  terms  nothing  can  be  meant,  but  something  i 
in  our  moral  disposition  and  behaviour  which  is  becoming  or  ; 
unbecoming,  amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions ; 
a  disposition  to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and 
to  be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeable :  Other- 
wise it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will ; 
perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference,  without  choice,  or 
aversion,  towards  any  thing  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But 
if  it  had  any  concreated  dispositions  at  all,  they  must  be  either 
t  riffht  or  wrong,  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  nature 
t  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest  relish  of  things  exn 
cellent  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to  have  the  quickest  and 
highest  delight  in  those  things  which  were  most  worthy  of  it, 
then  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and  never 
can  be  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition 
to  love  most  those  things  that  were  inferior  and  less  worthy, 
then  his  dispositions  were  vicious.  And  it  is  evident  there  can 
be  no  medium  between  these. 

II.  This  notion  of  Adam  being  created  without  a  prin- 
ciple of  holiness  in  his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  T.'s 
scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  history  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Genesis  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  great  favours  and 
smiTes  of  heaven,  which  Adam  enjoyed  while  he  remained  in 
innocency.     The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us  that  till  Adam 
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only  without  toil  or  sorrow,  pain  or  disease,  to  humble  and 
mortify  them,  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  wean  them  from  the 
world,  but — in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  and  alluring  sen- 
sitive delights ;  the  reverse  in  every  respect,  and  the  highest 
degree,  of  that  most  gracious  state  of  requisite  means  and  great 
advantages,  which  mankind  now  enjoy !  If  mankind  now 
under  these  vast  restraints  and  great  advantages,  are  not  re- 
strained trom  gen'.^ral,  and  as  it  were  universal  vvickedntss,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  Adam  and  Eve,  created  with  no 
better  hearts  than  men  bring  into  i  he  world  now,  and  destitute 
6f  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  contrary  disad- 
vantages bhould  escape  it  ? 

These  things  are  not  agreeable  to  Moses's  account.  That 
represents  a  happy  state  of  peculiar  favours  and  blessings  be- 
fore the  fall,  and  the  curse  commg  afterwards  ;  but  according 
to  this  scheme,  the  curse  was  before  the  fall,  and  the  great  favours 
and  testimonies  of  love  followed  the  apostucy.  And  the  curse 
before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  witnt  ss,  being  to  so  high 
a  degree  the  reverse  of  such  means,  means  so  necessary  for  such 
a  creature  as  innocent  man,  and  in  all  their  nmltitude  and  ful- 
ness proving  too  little.  Paradise  therefore  must  bo  a  mere  de- 
lusion !  There  was  indeed  a  great  shew  of  favour  in  placing 
man  in  the  midst  of  such  delights.  But  this  delightful  garden, 
it  seems,  with  all  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  was  in  its  real  ten- 
dency worse  ihan  the  apples  of  Sodovi.  It  war>  but  a  mere  bait, 
(God  fitrbid  the  blasphemy)  the  more  efiectually  enticing  by  its 
beauty  and  deliciousness  to  Adam's  eternal  ruin.  Which 
migiit  be  the  mure  expected  to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  he  was 
the  first  man,  having  no  capacity  superior  to  his  posterity,  «ind 
wholly  without  the  advantage  of  their  observations,  e  periences, 
and  improvements. 

1  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  an  additional  proof  of  the 
doctrine  we  are  upon,  from  another  part  of  the  holy  scripture. 
A  very  clear  text  for  original  right  onsncss,  we  have  in  Eccles. 
vii.  29.  Lo,  this  only  hare  I  fvund^  that  (rod  made  man  tip- 
right ;  but  they  have  sought  out  matnf  inrentions. 

Itisanobservationofnoweit^ht  which  Dr.  T.  makes  on  this 
text,  that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind 
in  general,  or  mankind  collectiv(>ly  taken.  It  is  true  it  often 
signifies  the  species  of  mankind  ;  but  then  it  is  used  to  signify 
the  species  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession  from  its 
beinnning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  extent.  The  I-figlish 
word  mankind  is  used  to  sigiufy  the  species :  iJut  what  then  ? 
Would  it  be  an  improper  way  of  speaking  to  say,  that  when 
God  first  made  mankind  he  placed  ihein  in  a  pleasant  paradise, 
(meaning  in  their  first  parents)  but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of 
briars  and  thorns?  And  it  is  certain  that  to  spc^ak  thus  of  God 
making  mankind — his  giving  the  species  an  existence  in  their 
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first  parents,  at  the  crcniion — is  agreeable  to  Ibe  scripture  me 
of  such  an  expression.  At>  in  Di-iit.  iv.S'i.  8itu:e  the  dag  (iri 
Ood  CHEATED  Man  vpon  the.  earth.  Job  xx.  4.  Knottett  Uum 
not  lhi»  ofoldtKince  man  uag  placed,  upon  thr  earth,  \ku.  xW. 
13.  I  hate  made  the  earth  arid  crkat»:d  man  uptut  it  :  I,  m* 
my  hands,  have  atrefclied  out  the  hravciig.  Jer,  xjcvii.  5,  /lurt 
HADE  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  beagi  thiil  are  upon  the  grwmd. 
bu  my  great  power.  AH  these  lext^  spettk  of  Ood  making  bml. 
signifying  the  £^«ctVs  of  mankind;  and  yet  (liey  iill  pinmly  batt 
respect  to  God  making  mEin  atfirist,  when  he  mtide  the  earth  ad 
stretched  out  the  heaveng.  In  all  these  pluccs  the  aaine  won), 
Adam,  is  used  as  in  Ecclesiastes  ;  and  in  the  lost  of  ibcm.  uvd 
with  {he  empkaticum)  the  etnphalic nigit,  as  Itere  ;  ihouriiDr.T. 
omits  it,  when  he  tells  as  he  giveg  un  a  r.atalagiie  iS  t^  '^ 
places  in  scripture  where  the  word  is  used.  And  ti  sroKi 
nothing  to  the  doctor's  purpose  thut  the  prononi)  Ihoj'  uused;— 
TUET  have  sought  ovt  many  invintiotis,  Ttii^  is  {u-ofterlT  >^ 
plied  to  the  species,  which  God  made  »l  (irftt  upright ;  ilvespedtc 
begun  with  more  than  one,  and  continued  in  a  inullilodti.  A> 
Christ  speaks  of  the  twg  sexes,  in  tlie  lelulion  ofiiiaii  ami  wife, 
continued  in  successive  gcnemlioiis ;  Mut  x'tx.  4.  He  iW 
MADE  TUEM  in  the  beginning,  mtulc  them  male  <md female;  ti»»- 
ing  reference  to  Adam  and  Kve. 

No  less  impertinent,  and  a)*o  very  unfair,  is 
on  the  word  (i»0  translated  upright.     Because  ihc  word  9at» 
times  signifies  right,  he  would  from  ihenre  infer,  lUsi  tt 
not  properly  signity  moral  rectitude,  even  when  u«ed  lo  «Jt 
the  character  of  moral  agents.     He  might  as  well  iowi 
the  English  word  upright,  sometimes,  and  in   its  nKHl  anni 
meaning,  signifies  right  up,  or  in  an  erect  poeiturc,  tberomc' 
does  not  properly  signify  any  moral  character,  when  appliedi' 
moral  agents.     And  indeed  less  unreasonably  ;  for  it  |i  tiMR 
that  in  the  Hebreir  language,  ina  pecultnr  manner.  m--«l  »it* 
used  to  signify  moral  and  spiritual  things,  nro  i    ' 
(ernal  and  natural  objects.     The  word  (■»•■  Ju- 
applied  lo  moral  agents,  or  to  ilie  wurdii  and  u- 
I  have  not  mis-reckoned*)  about  an  hundrc<l  :m. 
scripture  ;  and  about  an  hundred  of  Ihcni,  without  a^  di'i-u" 
to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude,  (though  Dr.  T.u^ia^. 
to  say,  the  word  does  not  fiencrally  lignity  b  fimral  ehwicif 
and  for  the  most  part  il  signifies  Iruf  rirtut-,,  or  virtue  m  ««*'l 
^ensc,  as  diatin^ishen  it  from  all  false  Bpp«arniic(>s  ofvift*, 
what  is  only  virtue  in  some  respects,  bui   not   (tuly  so 
sight  of  God.     It  is  used  at  least  eighty   tinios  in  itiis 
>  any  word  can  be  found  m  the  Hrbn-ir ' 
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writings,  (where  it  is  often  found)  when  used  to  express  a  cha- 
racter  or  property  of  moral  agents.  And  it  is  beyond  all  con 
trovcrsy,  that  iie  uses  it  in  this  place,  (the  viith  of  Eccles.)  to 
signify  moral  rectitude,  or  a  character  of  real  virtue  and  inte- 
grity. For  the  wise  man  is  speaking  of  persons  with  respect  to 
their  moral  character,  inquiring  into  the  corruption  and  depra- 
vity of  mankind,  (as  is  confessed  p.  184.)  and  he  here  declares, 
he  had  not  found  more  than  one  among  a  thousand  of  the  right 
stamp,  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  and  upright :  Which  ap- 
peared a  strange  thing !  But  in  this  text  he  clears  God,  and 
lays  the  blame  on  man  :  Man  was  not  made  thus  at  first.  He 
was  made  of  the  right  stamp,  altogether  good  in  his  kind,  (as 
all  other  things  were)  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous  as  lie  ought 
to  be ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.  Which  last 
expression  signifies  things  sinful,  or  morally  evil ;  Cas  is  confess- 
ed, p.  185.)  And  this  expression,  used  to  signify  those  moral 
evils  he  found  in  man,  which  he  sets  in  opposition  to  the  up- 
rightness man  was  made  in,  shews,  that  by  uprightness  he  means 
the  most  true  and  sincere  goodness.  The  wonl  rendered  inven- 
tions^ most  naturally  and  aptly  signifies  the  subtile  devices  and 
crooked  deceitful  ways  of  hypocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  a 
character  contrary  to  men  of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity : 
who,  though  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  are  simple  concerning 
evil.  Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov.  xii.  2.  sets  a  truly  good 
man  in  opposition  to  a  man  of  tvicked  devices,  whom  God  will 
condemn.  Solomon  had  occasion  to  observe  many  who  put  on 
an  artful  disguise  and  fair  shew  of  goodness ;  but  on  searching 
thoroughly,  he  found  very  few  truly  upright.  As  he  says,  Prov. 
XX.  6.  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness  : 
Bui  a  faithful  man  who  can  find  ?  So  that  it  is  exceeding  plain 
that  by  uprightness,  in  this  place.  (JGrr/r/r.  vii.)  Solomon  means 
true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  urges  concerning  many  inventions,  where- 
as Adam^s  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  but  one  invention, 
is  of  as  little  weight  as  the  rest  of  what  he  says  on  this  text. 
For  the  many  lusts  and  corruptions  of  mankind,  appearing  in 
innumerable  ways  of  sinning,  are  all  the  consequence  of  that 
sin.  The  great  corruption  men  are  fallen  into  by  the  origi- 
nal apostacy,  appears  in  the  nmltitude  of  the  wicked  ways  to 
which  they  are  inclined.  And  therefore  these  are  properly 
mentioned  as  the  fruits  find  evidences  of  the  greatness  of  that 
apostacy  and  corruption. 
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mmg  the  Kind  oj  Death  threatenpd  to  vur  firti  Parenig. 
if  Ihfy  shotdd  eat  of  the  forhiiblen  Fruit. 

Dr.  T.  in  his  obaervolions  on  tlie  three  first  chaplcrs  of 

mtiit,   saye,  (p.  7.)    "  The  threalening  to  man  id  ca»e  of 

irjinsgrcsBion   waa,   that  he  should  aurcly   die.— Death  M  Ihe 

ag  of  life.     Death  is  oppcwea  lo  life,  and  must  be  under- 

od  according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  to  which  it  \a  oppos- 

CO.     Now  the  death  here  threatened  can,  with  any  certamly, 

be  opposed  only  to  the  hfe  God  gave  Adam,  when  he  created 

him,  (ver.  7.)     Any  thing  besides  this  must  be  pure  coiyecture, 

without  solid  foundation." 

To  this  I  would  say:  it  is  true,  Death  is  oppoged  to  life, 
and  must  be  understood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  life,  lo 
which  it  is  opposed.  But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  it  but  the  loss  of  life  ?  Miscij  is  opposed  to  " 
happiness,  and  sorrow  in  in  scripture  often  oppoiied  to  joy  ; 
but  can  wo  conclude  ftom  thence,  that  nothing  ia  meant  in 
scripture  by  sorrow,  but  the /o«(  o/'_;'o^.^  Or  that  there  is  do 
more  in  misery  than  the  Ivss  or  absence  of  happiness  t  And 
if  the  death  tlireBtened  to  Adam  can,  with  certainty,  be  op- 

{loHed  only  to  the  life  ffiveii  lo  Adam,  when  Gi>d  created  him  ; 
think  a  state  of  perfect,  perpetual,  and  hopeless  misery  is 
properly  opposed  to  that  slate  Adam  was  in  when  God  created 
him.  For  1  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  life 
Adam  had  was  truly  a  happy  life ;  happy  in  perfect  jnnocency, 
in  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  bappy  fruits 
and  testimonies  of  his  love.  And  I  think  it  has  been  proved, 
that  he  also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  riflhieoiuness. 
Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  rery 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  life,  in  scripture,  that  it  be 
understood  88  signifying  a  state  of  excellent  and  happy  exis- 
tence. Now  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  that  life  and  state 
m  which  Adam  was  created,  is  a  slate  of  total,  confirmed  wick- 
edness, and  perfect  hopeless  misery,  under  the  divine  displea- 
sure and  curse  ;  not  excluding  temporal  death,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  body,  as  an  introduction  lo  it. 

Besides,  thai  which  is  much  more  evident  than  any  thing 
Dr>  T,  says  on  this  head,  is,  that  the  death  which  was  to  come 
on  Adam  as  the  punishment  of  his  disobedience,  was  opposed  to 
that  Ufe  which  he  would  have  had  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience 
in  case  he  had :       linned.     Obedience  and  disobedience  are  con- 
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trarics  ;  the  threatenings  and  promiges  which  are  sanctiona  of 
a  law  are  set  in  direct  opposition  ;  and  the  promises^  rewards 
and  threatened  punishments^  are  most  properly  taken  as  each 
other's  opposite^.  But  none  will  deny  that  the  life  which  would 
have  been  Adani's  reward^  if  he  had  persisted  in  obedience,  was 
eternal  life.  And  therefore  wc  arffue  justly  that  the  death 
which  stands  apposed  to  that  life^  (Dr.  T.  himself  being  judge, 
p.  120.  S.)  is  manifestly  eternal  deaths  a  death  widely  different 
from  the  death  we  now  die — to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adam, 
for  his  persevering  obedience  was  to  have  had  everlasting  life 
and  happiness^  in  perfect  holiness^  union  with  his  Maker,  and 
enjoyment  of  his  favour ;  and  thiH  was  the  life  which  was  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life  ;  then,  doubtless,  the  death  threat- 
ened in  case  of  disobedience,  which  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  this,  was  an  exposure  to  everlasting  wickedness  and  misery^ 
m  separation  from  God,  and  in-  enduring  his  wrath. 

When  God  tirst  made  mankind,  and  made  known  to  them 
the  methods  of  his  moral  government  towards  them,  in  the  re- 
velation he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole 
species — and  letting  him  know  that  obedience  to  him  was  ex- 
pected, and  in  enforcing  his  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  threaten- 
ed punishment,  called  by  the  name  of  death — we  may  with  the 
greatest  reason  suppose,  in  such  a  case,  that  by  death  was  meant 
the  most  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  which 
he  speaks  of  under  that  name  throughout  the  scripture,  as  the 
proper  wages  of  sin  ;  and  this  was  always,  from  the  beginning, 
understood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  God.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
if,  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  enforced  by  the 
threatening  of  a  punishment,  nothing  at  all  had  been  mentioned 
of  that  great  punishment  ever  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
death — in  the  revelations  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  from 
age  to  age — as  the  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind. — 
And  it  would  be  no  less  strange,  if  when  the  punishment  which 
was  mentioned  and  threatened  on  that  occasion  was  called  by 
the  same  name,  even  death,  yel  we  must  not  understand  it  to 
mean  the  same  thing,  but  >«omcthing  infinitely  diverse,  and  in- 
finitely more  inconsiderable. 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  that  death  is,  which  the  scrip- 
ture ever  speaks  of  as  the  proper  wages  of  sin,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  such  by  God's  saints  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  I  will  begin 
with  the'xVew  Testament.  When  the  apostle  Paul  says, 
(Rom.  vi.  it.\.)  The  wagrs  of  sin  w*1)eatii,  Ur.  T.  tells  us,  (p. 
r20,  S.)  that  this  mvans  eternal  death,  the  s**cond  deaths  a  death 
widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die.  The  same  apostle 
flpeaks  of  death  as  the  proper  punishment  due  for  sin,  Rom.  vii. 
5.  and  chap.  viii.  13.  2  Cor.  iii.  7.  I  Cor.  xv.  56.  In  all  which 
places.  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes  the  apostle  to  intend  eternal 
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dealh.*     And  when  llie  apostle  James  spcakx  of  death,  as  Ibe 
-oper  reward,  fruit,  and  end  of  Bin,  (Jam.  i.  15.)   Sin,  when   it 
wished,  bringeth  J'orth  death  ;  it  is  manifest,  that  our  author 
'^es  eternaJ  destruction  to  be  meant. t     And    the    apostle 
agreeably  to  Dr.  T.'s  sense,  spcakg  of  the  second  death  as 
bich  ^in  unrepented  of  will  bring  all  men  to  at  last.  Rev. 
XX.  6,  14.  and  xsi.  8.     In  the  same  senEe  the  apostle  Joho 
ihe  word  in  his  1st  epistle  vhup.  iii.  14.      H  e  knout  thai  we 
passed  from  death  lo  lifr,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  He 
hateih  his  brother  abideth  in  death.     In  the  same  mattner 
*       ftt  used  the  word  from  time  to  time,  when  he  was  on  enitb, 
and  spake  concerning  the  punishment  of  ain.     John  v.  124.    He 
that  hearetk  my  wvrtt  and  believetk.  ■$<.  hath  everkttting  life  f 
i  shall  tiot  come  into  condetnnatiou  ,■  bul  t>  pasted  from  death 
life.     Where  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  own  wuy  of  arguing,  H 
cannot  be  the  death  we  now  die  that  Christ  speaks  of,  but  eter- 
nal  death,  because  it  is  set  in  opposition  lo  everlasting  life. 
John  vi.  30.    This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  dounfrom  heaven, 
that  a  man  mat/  rot  thereof  and  not  dim.    chap,  viii,  51.^  Verily, 
eeriiy,  I  say  unto  tfou,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see 
HEATH.     Chap.  XI.  26.  Ajid  whosoever  liveth  and  belirveth  in  me 
shall  never  mE.     In  which  places  it  is  plain  Christ  does    not 
mean  that  believers  shall  never  see  temporal  death.     (See  also 
Matt.  X.  38.  and  Luke  x.  38.)  In  like  manner  the  word  was  com- 
monly used  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  they  spake  of  death  as 
the  proper  end  and  reconipence  of  sin.     So  abundantly  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel.      Ezek.  iii.  18.     When  I  say  muo  the 
wichedman  thou  shall  surety  die.     In  the  original  it  is.  Dying 
thou  xhalt  die:     The    same  fonn  of  expression    which  God 
used  in  ilie  threatening  to  Adam.      We  have  tlie  same  words 
agam,chap.  xxxiii.  18.— In  chap,  xviii.  4,  il  is  said.  The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.J     And  that  temporal  death  is  not 
meant  in  these  places  is  plain,  because  it  is  promised  moat 
absolutely,  that  the  righteous  shall  not  die  the  death  spoken 
of     Chap,  xviii.  31.     He  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die. 
(So  verse  9,  17,  19,  and  22.  and  chap.  iii.  ai.)     And  it  is  evi- 
dent the  prophet  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense. 
Jer.  xxxi.  30.     Every  one  shall  die/ot  Aw  own  iniquity.     And 
the  same  death  is  spoken  of  bv  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Isai.  v.  4. 
With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slav  thewicked.      (See  also 
Chap.  Ixvi.  16.  with  ver.  24.)     Solomon,  who  we  must  suppose 
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was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  by  the  wis(*,  and  by  ihc  ancients,  continually  speaks 
oi  fhfith  as  the  proper  fruit,  issue,  and  recoippcnse  of  sin,  using 
the  word  only  in  this  sense.  Prov.  xi.  VX  As  righteouness 
t€ntL*ih  to  LIFE,  so  he  *htU  ^iursut^th  <vil  pursaethAt  to  his  own 
DEATH.*  He  cannot  nioiiii  tvirporul  ilcith,  I'oi  he  often  speaks 
of  it  us  a  punish' DtJit  o*'  the  wicked,  wherein  tho  righteous 
shall  certainly  be  distinguisli*jd  from  them :  A^  in  Prov.  xii. 
28.  In  the  way  of  nghtvomness  is  lif*\  and  in  the  path-way 
thereof  is  no  death.  (So  in  chap.  x.  '2,  xi.  4.  xiii.  14.  xiv. 
37,  and  many  other  places.)  But  we  find  this  same  wise  man 
observes,  that  as  to  temporal  death,  and  temporal  events  in 
general,  there  is  no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to 
good  and  bad.  (Eccl.  ii.  1 — 10.  viii.  1-J.  and  ix.  2,  3.)  His 
won  Is  are  remarkable  in  Eccl.  vii.  15.  There  is  a  just  man  that 
PEKisiiETiki/i  his  riohteousnens  ;  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  that 
prolongeth  his  Hfe^'w  Hs  wickedness.  So  we  find,  David  in  the 
Dook  of  Psalms  uses  tiie  word  death  in  the  same  sense,  when 
he  speaks  of  it  as  the  proper  wages  and  issue  of  sin.  Psalm 
xxxiv.  "21.  Eril  shall  si.av  the  wicked.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a 
certain  thint]^,  Psal.  cxxxix.  19.  Surely  thou  wilt  slay  the 
wicked^  O  (Hod.  And  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein  the 
wicked  are  distinguished  from  the  righteous.  Psal.  Ixix.  28. 
Let  them  he  htottedout  of  the  hook  of  the  livi\<;,  and  not  be  writ- 
ten wit/i  the  righteous. — An<l  thus  we  find  the  word  death  used 
in  the  Pentateuch,  where  we  have  the  account  of  the  threa- 
tening of  deatii  to  Adam.  When,  in  these  books,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  proper  fruit  and  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  eternal  dcith.  Thus,  Dent.  xxx.  15.  See,  I  have 
set  he  fore  thee  this  day  life  and  ^ood,  and  death  and  cvih 
Ver.  19.  /  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  a*^ainst  you^ 
that  I  have  set  hefore  you  life  a^}d  death,  blessing  and  cursing. 
The  life  that  is  spoken  of  here  is  doubtless  the  same  that  is 
spoken  of  in  Levit.  xviii.  5.  Ye  shtdl  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  mt/  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  //*  them. 
This  tlie  apostle  understands  of  eternal  life;  as  is  plain  by 
Rom.  X.  5,  and  Gal.  iii.  1*2.  But  that  the  death  threatened  for 
sin  in  the  law  of  Moses  meant  etenial  death,  is  what  Dr.  T. 
abundantly  declares  So  in  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  (Par.  p. 
291.)  "  Such  a  constitution  the  law  of  Moses  was,suhjecting  those 
who  were  Wider  it  to  dt.Ath  for  every  transgression  :  Meaning  hy 
death  ETERNAL  DEATH."  '  Tlicse  are  his  words.  The  like  he 
asserts  in  manv  other  places.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  place 
now  mentioned,  /  have  set  hefore  thee  life  and  death,  bless- 
ing and  cursing,  without  douLt,  the  same  blessing  and  cursing 

'  Sec  clmp.  V.  J,  U,  23.  vii.  27,  viii.  36.  ix.  Itf.  x.  5J1,  xi.  19-  J^iv.  l*i.  xv.  IM. 
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is  meant  ivhu-b  God  had  already  »l  before  Uiom  with 
3olemnity,  in  llie  27th  and  '^ih  cliapters ;  where  we  hoiw  the 
sum  of  the  curscM  in  tho^c  Inst  words  of  the  :2Tlh  cbapit 
Curietl  is  ctxry  one  which  confirmelk  not  nil  Ike  ivortlg  of  (J 
law  to  <lf>  Ihtna.  Whirh  tlie  upostJc  spcnko  of  as  a  Utrcusiuu; 
ofettrnal  death ;  and  with  hini  I>r.  T.  htmti-lt*  In  iliia  «ii»^ 
also  Job  und  his  ft-iends  spake  nf  death,  as  the  wagcA  and  nwl 
of  sin,  who  lived  before  any  written  revelation,  nnt)  hud  ikm 
religion  and  tiieir  phrast^okigy  u^ut  religion,  fn^tu  tb«  ui- 
cisals. 

If  any  should  insiflt  upon  it  as  an  obj^lion — againat  s«p- 
posing  that  death  was  intended  to  signify  eternal  doutit  lo  iM 
threatening  to  Adam — that  this  use  of  i.he  word  is  fi^urstm 
I  reply,  that  though  this  Fihould  be  allowed,  yet  ii  w  by  m 
means  so  fi^rulive  us  many  other  phiaseti  usetl  tn  the  bistotr 
contained  in  these  three  chapters :  As  when  it  h>  raiil,  thi 
gaid.  Let  there  be  light  ;  God  said.  Let  thcrr  ttr  a  Jirmtmtti. 
&c.  as  though  Goil  spalte  such  words  with  a  voice.  So  whtt 
it  is  said,  God  called  the  light  day  ,■  God  callcxl  the 
Aeot-en,  &c.  God  tesi^d  onthe  »e,r'enthday ;  ns  tliKiiiEhlwbitd 
been  weary,  and  ttien  rested.  And  when  il  i»  said,  'fyr^  (hv^ 
the  voice  of  God  walking;  as  though  the  Heity  had  feoi,  onl 
took  steps  on  the  ^ound.  Dr.  T.  supposes,  ttiat  n/ieti  it  m 
said  of  Adam  and  ICve,  Their  eyes  wtit  openrd  and  tAfy  tat 
that  they  were  nuked;  by  tlie  word  nakni  ia  meant  a  dolp  ' 
^«i//.  (P.  12.)  Which  sense  of  the  word,  itnkrd,  i#  ni 
fiuther  from  the  common  use  of  the  word,  thao  ibe  mimkmsJ 
sense  of  the  word  deaih.  So  this  author  supposes  the  pfo- 
mise  concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman  t»-uitutff  the  ttfft^i 
Aifod,  while  the  serpent  should  bntixe  hi»  hfrl^  ia  lo  be  utidentV 
of  the  Megsiah  detlrotjing  thejmwer  and  aoverrignttj  oftkt  irti 
and  receiving  somr  slighi  hurl  from  him.  {V.  IS,  lit.)  flTud 
makes  the  senrence  full  of  figures.  And  why  might  nol  ft^* 
deliver  threaieningK  to  our  first  parents  in  tigoralivc 
as  well  tu promigee  ? 

But  indeed,  thert;  is  no  necessity  of  siipposios  the 
dzQih,  or  the  Hebrew  word  so  trontlaied,  it  uschI  in  tir  ■■« 
net  that  has  been  supposed,  to  have  been  tigumtivc  at  dl  l' 
does  not  appear  bul  thai  this  word,  in  iia  true  ajid 
meaning,  might  signify  perfect  misery,  and  st^naibk 
tion;  though  the  word  was  also  applied  to  aifftufr 
more  external  and  visible.  There  are  many  w.^tii  _„ 
guage,  such  &s  heart,  gevw,  mew,  diacoorry,  crmerptivn.  iifk 
and  many  olhew.  which  are  applied  lo  wttnifV  r^fmaJ  thiB# 
as  that  muscular  part  of  the  body  calfod '  M«an  :  «tki« 
Jeehng  called  «fww ;  the  sight  of  the  bwfily  eyo  callv«l  rf" 

■  ^l■^<■oo  Rom,  v  5(1,  pur  p-  «9l— »fw 
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the  finding  of  a  thine  by  i(B  being  uncovered,  called  ditcovery ; 
the  firat  beginning  of  the  fatui  in  ibe  womb,  called  conception : 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  called  /i^A(.  Yet  these  words  do  as 
truly  and  properly  Bignify  other  things  of  a  more  spiritual  inter- 
nal nature ;  such  as  the  disposition,  affection,  perception,  and 
thought  of  the  mind,  and  manifestation  and  evidence  to  the 
soul.  Common  use,  which  governs  the  propriety  of  language, 
makes  the  latter  things  to  be  as  much  signined  by  those  words, 
in  their  proper  meaning,  as  the  former.  It  Is  especially  com- 
mon in  the  Hebrew,  and  I  suppose  other  oriental  Idiigunges, 
that  the  same  word  that  signifies  something  t^xteinal,  does  no 
less  properly  and  usually  signify  something  mure  spiritual.  Ho 
the  Hetyreui  words  used  fur  breath,  have  such  a  douhlc  signifi- 
cation i  (to*))  Neihtwia  signihes  both  breath  and  the  soul;  and 
the  latter  as  commonly  as  the  former :  (n:-i)  Ruach  is  used  for 
breath  or  windy  but  yet  more  commonly  signifies  spirit.  (_mu) 
Ifephegh  is  used  for  breath,  but  yet  more  commonly  signifies 
toul.  Bo  the  word  (33S  or  rVr)  Libh,  heart,  no  less  properly  sig- 
nifies the  svul,  especially  with  regard  to  the  will  and  aA'ectlons, 
than  that  pari  of  the  body  so  called.  The  word  (oiSv)  Shalom, 
which  we  render  peace,  no  iei«s  properly  signifies  prosperity 
and  happinofuj.  than  mutual  agreement.  Tim  word  translated 
life,  signifies  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  and  also  the  perfect 
and  happy  state  of  sensible  active  being ;  and  the  latter  as 
properly  as  the  former.  So  the  word  detUh,  signifies  destruc- 
tion, as  to  outward  Kr»£t6i7T/y,  activity,  Olid  enjoyment:  But  it 
has  most  evidently  another  signification,  which  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  is  no  less  proper,  viz.  perfect,  geninblc,  hopeless  rain  and 
miteru. 

n  is  therefore  wholly  without  reason  urged,  that  deatli  pro- 
perly signifies  only  the  loss  of  this  present  life  ;  and  that  there- 
fore nothing  else  was  meant  by  that  death  which  was  threaten- 
ed for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Nor  does  it  at  all  appear  but 
that  Adam — who,  from  what  God  said  concctning  tlio  seed  of 
the  woman,  could  understand  that  reliff  wa^  pmniised  as  to 
the  deatli  which  was  threatened,  us  Dr.  f.  himself  supposes— 
understood  the  deatli  «-hich  was  threatened,  in  the  more  impor- 
toRl  sense.  Especially  iieeing  temporal  death,  considered  ori- 
ginally and  in  itself,  is  evermore,  excepting  as  changed  by  di- 
vine grace,  an  entrance  into  that  dismal  state  of  iniijery  which 
is  shadowed  forth  by  the  awful  circumstances  of  this  death ;  cir- 
cumstances naturally  auggcxtiiig  to  the  mind  the  most  dreadful 
state  of  hopeless,  sensible  ruin. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  phrase.  Dying  Ikou  shall 
die,  is  several  timesi  used  in  the  books  of  Moses  to  signify 
temporal  death,  it  can  be  of  no  force.  For  it  has  been  sbewD 
already,  that  the  same  phrase  is  sometimes  used  in  scripture 
lo  aigniiy  eternal  death,  in  instances  much  more  parallel  with 


ihis.     Bui  indeed  notUing  can  be  certainly  nrgued  com 
-  nolure  of  the  thing  intended,  from  Us  being  exjircmed  ^ 
.  a  manner.     For  il  is   evident,  timl  such  re)>elitioiiB  of  a 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  are  no  more  lh«n  an  emphasts 
a  word  ni  the  more  modern   languages,  to  sigrtiiy  the 
degree  uf  a  thing,  the  iniportunce  or  ccTtaini)<  of  il.  &.c 
I    wc  would    signify  aod  imj.reaa  these,  we  o •tnmonljr 
in  empliniis  on  our  words.     Instead  of  ihis,  ihe  Hehretot, 
they  would  cxpreea  a  thing  strongly,  repeated  or  double 
ord,  the  more  to  imprese  the  mind  of  the  hearer-,  u 
be  plain  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  With  the 
rto  bible.    The  repetition  in  the  thrtalening  to  Adam, 
refore,  only  implies  the  solemniiy   and  importance  of  the 
inrealening.     But  God    may  denouiiee  either  eternal  or  tem- 
poral death  with  pe  rem  pterin  ess  and  so^mnity,  and  nothing 
certainly  be  inferred  concerning   the  nature  of  the  thing 
atened  because  it  ia  threatened  with   emphtuia,  more  than 
,  that  the  threatening  is  much  lo  be  regarded.     Though  it 
true,  that  it  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected  that 
a  ihreatening  of  eternal  death  would  be  denounced  with  great 
emphasis,  such  a  threatening  being  infinitely  imporianl.  and  to 
be  regarded  above  all  others. 


Whertin  it  it  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  thing,  in  the  Hw- 
lory  of  ike  ihrcff  Jirtt  Chapters  of  iienivi*  which  ahimld 
tewt  us  to  suppose  thiit  God,  in  his  Constitution  with.  Adam 
dealt  with  ,'lankii,d  in  general,  as  included  in  their  first 
Father,  and  that  the  Threatening  of  Death,  in  Case  he 
should  eat  Ihe  J'orbidden  Fruit,  had  respect  not  only  to  him, 
but  his  Posterity  ? 

Dr.  T.  rehearsing  that  threatening  to  Adam,  Thou  shall 
surely  die,  and  giving  us  his  paraphrase  of  it,  {n.  7,  8.)  con- 
cludes thus :  "  Observe,  here  is  not  one  word  relating  to 
Adam's  posterity,"  But  il  may  be  observed,  in  opposition  to 
this,  that  there  IS  scarcely  one  v>urd  that  wc  have  an  account 
of,  which  God  ever  auid  to  A<lam  or  Eve,  but  what  does  mam- 
festly  include  their  posterity  in  the  meaning  and  desi^  of  it 
There  is  as  ninch  of  a  word  said  about  Adam's  posterity  in 
that  threaiiming,  as  there  is  in  those  words  of  God  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  Gen.  i.  -i».  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  larth,  and  subdue  it ;  and  as  much  in  events,  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  Adam's  posterity  to  be  included.  There  is  as  much 
of  a  word  of  his  posterity  in  that  threatening,  as  in  those 
words,  (ver.  29.)     Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
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seed, — and  every  tree  in  tohich  is  Ike  fruit  of  ti  irtc  yitdding 
teed,  &c.  Even  when  God  xraa  about  to  create  Adam,  wlisil 
he  said  on  that  occasion  had  not  respect  only  to  Adam,  but  to 
his  posterity.  Gen.  i.  2G.  Let  us  make  mati  in  our  imuffc,  and 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  vf  the  sea,  &.q.  And,  wliat 
is  more  remarkable,  tliere  ia  as  much  of  a  word  said  about 
Adam's  posterity  in  the  threatening  of  dcatli,  as  tlierc  is  in 
that  sentence,  (Gen.  iii.  19,)  Unto  dust  s/ialt  ihou  return. 
Which  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes  to  be  a  sentence  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  that  very  threatening,  Thou  shah  surelu 
die.  This  sentence  he  himself  al^o  oflcn  speaks  of  ns  includ- 
ing Adam's  posterity :  And,  what  is  much  more  remarkable 
Still,  is  a  sentence  which  Dr.  T.  himself  often  speaks  of,  as 
including  his  posterity,  as  a  »-e>-tence  of  cokdem.vatio.v,  as  a 
JVDiciAi.  sentence,  and  a.  sentence  which  God  pronounced 
with  regard  to  Adam's  posterity,  actikc  the  paiit  of  a 
judqe,  and  as  such  condemning  them  to  temporal  death. — 
Though  he  ia  therein  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself,  inas- 
much as  he  nt  the  same  lime  abundantly  insists,  that  death  is 
not  brought  on  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence  of  his  iiin,  at 
nil  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely  by  the  gracious  disposal  of  a 
father,  bestowing  a  benefit  of  the  highest  nature  upon  him.* 

But  I  shall  sTiew  that !  do  not  in  any  of  these  things  falsely 
charge  or  misrepresent  Dr.  T. — He  speaks  of  tlie  sentence  in 
chap.  iii.  19.  as  pronounced  in  pursuance  of  the  threatening 
in  the  former  chapter,  in  these  words,  (p.  17, 18.)  "The  sen- 
tence upon  the  man,  vcr.  17.  18,  19,  first  affects  the  earth  up- 
on which  he  was  to  subsist :  The  ground  should  be  incTunbercd 
with  many  no.vious  weeds,  and  the  tillage  of  it  more  toilsome: 
Which  would  oblige  the  man  to  procure  a  sustemtitce  by  hard 
labour,  till  he  should  die,  and  drop  into  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken.  Thus  death  entered  by  sin  into  the 
world,  and  man  became  mortal,1  Accounixn  to  the  threat- 
£M>-(i  IN  the  for.iigr  chapter."  Now,  if  mankind  became 
mortal,  and  must  die,  according  to  the  ihrentening  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  then  doubtless  the  threatening  in  (he  former 
chapter.  Thou  shall  dif,  had  respect  not  onlyto  Adam  but 
to  mankind,  and  included  Adam's  posterity.  Vcn,  and  Dr.  T. 
is  express  in  it,  and  very  often  so,  that  the  sentence  concerning 
dropping  into  the  ground,  or  returning  to  the  dust,  did  include 
Adam's  posterity.  So,  p.  dO.  speaking  there  of  that  sentence, 
"Observe  (says  he)  that  we  theirposterity  arc  in  fact  subjected 
to  the  same  aftliclion  and  mortality,  here  by  sentence  inflicted 
npon  our  first  parents.—!*.  42.  Note.     "  But  yet  men  tlirougit 

*  Pago  27.  8.  .  -     , 

t The  •ubaequentpaitoTthtijiiotoliuiillic  reader  villimt  meet  wirh  m  the 
tbiidcditioiiof  Dr.  T.  but  ill  ihe  second  of  1741. 


that  long  tract  were  all  subject  to  death,  therefore  ihey  tniut  ' 
be  included  in  the  sentence."  The  same  lie  affircns  \u  inmi-  1 
roerable  other  places,  some  of  wliich  I  shall  lia*c  occasion  Ut  I 
mention  presently. 

The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  the  ihrealcniDg,  i 
(m  Dr.  T.  says)  according  to  the  thrralehing,  ejitends  lo  an  ttnuiy  i 
as  were  included  in  the  threatening,  and  to  no  more.     If  the  f 
sentence  be  upon  a  collective  subject,  indefinilely,  the  greaiot  • 
parlofwhich  werenotincluded  inthethreateniog  nor  wereeTW  '' 
threatened  at  all,  then  certainly  this  sentence  Is  not  acre 
to  the  threatening,  nor  built  upon  it.     If  the  sentence  be  ai 
ing  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  explain  Uio  ihrcW-  1 
oning  by  the  sentence.    And  if  we  find  the  senieure  niokm  la  ^ 
the  same  person  to   whom  the  threalemng  was  spoKoti,  ud  | 
spoken  in  the  second  person  singular  in  like  manner  with  (he  | 
threatening, /tiwndcd  on  the  threatening,  and  nem-rdiM^  (ail; 
and   if  we  find  the  aentevce  includes  Adam'a   postoriiy.  thail 
we  may  certainly  infer,  that  so  did  the  threiilening.   And  hence. 
that  both  the  threatening  and  sentence  were  dulivered  to  Atei 
aa  the  public  head  and  representative  of  his  posterity. 

And  we  may  also  further  infer  from  it,  in  anoUier  nwpccl, 
directly  contrary  to  I>r.  T.'s  doctrine,  that  the  eentencc  m  hich 
included  Adam^*  posterity  was  to  death,  as  a  punishmenf  lo  thai 
posterity,  as  well  as  to  Adam  himself.  Fnr  a  aeateuce  pro- 
nounced in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  for  a  ^nishmeot. 
Thrcatenings  are  of  punishments.  Neither  God  nor  man  are 
wont  to  threaten  others  v'il\\  favours  and  benefits. 

But  lest  any  of  this  author's  admirers  shr.-i'  '  - '  - 

that  it  may  very  properly  be  said,  God  threatrtu ' ' 
bestowing  great  kindness  upon  them,  1  would  fl  - 
T.  himself  often  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pron.  : , 
on  all  mankind,  as  condemning  them}  as  a  sentfii.-^^  <f  ,■ 
nation  jwdiciaUt/  pronounced,  —  -  — ■ '  "   •    " 


a  sentence  wliicli  God  «» 
s  thrir  jiuiee,   nnd  m  «  fut 


^^L     m«, 
^H     doaU 


nounced  on  all  mankind  acting  as  thnr  judge, 
dot  proceeding.  This  he  affirms  in  inultitiides 
p.  iO.  speaking  of  this  sentence,  which  he  then 
U»,  ^rfam'«  and  Ere's  posterity,  to  affliction  un.l 
calls  it  a  judicial  act  of  condemnation.  "  Tho 
condemnation  fsaya  he)  clearly  implies,  a  taking; 
and  returning  him  to  the  ground  from  whence  I 
And  p.  2S.  i(9,  (Note.)  ••  In  ail  the  scnpturo  I- 
the  other,  there  is  recorded  bul  oae  judgmt^i  /,. 
which  came  upon  all  men,  and  that  is,  ^n.  iii.  ! 
thou  «w,"  &c.  P.  40.  speaking  of  the  same. 
men  are  brought  under  condemnation."  In  \>. 
iadgmeat^udgment  to  condemnation,  it  appeor^il 
!,  he  (fatil)  means  the  beimr  adhid^edta  thr-  i 


"gment  to  conriemnation.  It  appeorx^ili   .v  niiiiin  i 
death ;  he  means  ih«  sentence  of  StatX  of  a  general  mnrtalin 
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proHoimced  upon  mankind  in  consequence  of  Adam'x  firat  trans- 
gression. And  tlie  condetttnaltoii  inflicted  by  lUc  judgment  of 
God,  onswereth  to,  and  is  in  effect  llie  same  thing  witli,  being 
dead."  P.  30,  "  Tlie  many,  that  is  mankind,  were  subject  to 
dealli  by  the  judicial  act  of  God,"  P.  31.  "  Being  made  liin- 
ners.  may  very  well  signily,  being  adjudged,  or  condemned  tg 
ilcatli. — For  the  Hebrew  worri,  ^c.  signiiics  (o  make  one  a  sin- 
ner by  a  judicial  sentence,  or  to  cotiditmi." — P.  178.  Par.  on 
ilotn.  V.  19.  Upon  the  account  of  one  man's  disobedience, 
nuutkiitd  were  jiuUciailif  conttituled  sinners;  that  is,  subjected 
to  death  by  the  sentence  of  God  tlie  Judge."  And  there  are 
many  other  places  where  he  repeats  the  smnc  tiling.  And  it  is 
pretty  remarkable,  that  (page  18.  40.)  imme^liately  after  citing 
Prov.  svii.  15.  He  that  juxtifivtk  the  wicked, and  he  that  condem- 
tieth  the  just,  are  both  an  ahomination  to  the  Siurd — and  when 
he  is  careful  in  citing  these  words  to  put  us  in  mind,  that  it  it> 
meant  of  a.  judicial  act — yet,  in  the  very  next  words,  he  sup- 
poses that  God  himself  docs  so,  since  he  constantly  supposes 
that  Adfini't  posterity,  whom  God  condemns,  arc  innocent.  His 
words  are  these,  "  Prom  all  this  it  foUoweth,  that  as  the  judg- 
ment that  passed  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  is  death's 
coming  upon  all  men,  \>y  i[\Q  judicial  oicf  a/Ti'otZ,  upon  occasion 
of  AfJam's  transgression  :  So,"  iic. — And  it  is  very  remarka- 
l>le,  that  (p.  3,  4,  7,  S.)  be  insists,  "  That  in  scripture  no  ac- 
tion is  said  to  be  imputed,  reckoned,  or  accounted  to  any  per- 
son for  rigliteousncss  or  condemnation,  but  the  prop<tr  act  and 
deed  of  tiiat  person." — And  yet  he  thus  continuatly  affirms, 
that  ail  mankind  are  made  sinners  by  a  judicial  act  of  God 
ikr  Judge,  even  to  condemnation,  uniljudicialti/  constituted  sin- 
ners, and  so  subjected  to  u  jiuUcial  sentence  of  condenaiation, 
on  occasion  of  Admass  sin  ;  and  all  according  tu  the  threatening 
dcnounceil  to  Ad/wt,  Thou  shall  snrchj  die  -•  Though  he  sup- 
jwscs  Adam's  iiosterity  were  not  included  in  the  threatening, 
and  are  looketl  upon  us  jierfectly  iiinot-cnt,  and  treated  whull}- 
»s  such. 

1  am  sensibh;  Dr.  T.  does  not  run  into  all  this  incon- 
sistence only  through  oversight  and  blundering  ;  but  that  he  is 
driven  to  it,  to  make  out  his  matters  in  his  evasion  of  that  no- 
ted paragraph  in  the  fitlh  chapter  of  Romans  :  especially  those 
three  sentences  ;  (vor,  10.)  The  judgment  teas  by  one  to  con- 
demnation, (vcr,  lb.)  Hi/  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation  :  and  (ver.  19.)  By  one  man'ff 
d\sohediince  many  were  made  tinners.  And  1  am  also  sensible 
of  what  he  otlers  to  salve  the  inconvenience,  riz.  "  That  if  the 
threatening  had  iinmediatelv  been  executed  on  Adam,  he  would 
have  had  no  posterity ;  and  that  so  far  the  possible  existence 
of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under  the  threatening  of  the  law, 
;rnd  into  the  hands  of  the  jndirc.  to  'jidbiposedof  as  he  iihould 


think  fit:  And  that  this  is  the  ground  of  the  judgment  lo  con- 
demnation  coming  upon  all  inen.^"     But  this  is  tnflinp  to  a 

ffreat  degree  :  For,  

1  Suftering  dealli,  and  faihn"  oi  poMiblo  e^istcncr,  ate 
entirely  different  things.  If  there  had  tievet  been  anj  such 
thuig  as  sin  committed,  there  would  have  been  infinite  numberi 
of  possible  beings,  which  would  hav«  failed  of  existence  hv 
God'8  appointment.  God  has  appointed  (if  the  phniwj  be  ih 
lowoblc)  not  to  bring  into  exiBlence  numberless  jioiaiblc 
worlds,  each  replenished  with  innumerable  possible  inhabitants. 
But  IB  this  equivalent  to  God's  appoiutmg  them  all  to  sutler 
death?  ,  ,  .„ 

2.  Our  author  represents,  that  tiij  Aflam  f  tm,  l/u-  jtossMe 
existence  of  hh  posterily  fell  into  ike  hands  of  the  Judge,  lo  br 
disposed  of  as  he  shovld  think  Jit.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
any  sin  ol  Adam,  or  of  any  body  else,  in  order  to  their  being 
brought  into  God's  hands,  in  this  respect.  Tlio  future  possiWe 
existence  of  all  created  beings  is  in  God's  hands,  aHtoccdentiy 
lo  the  existence  of  any  sin.  And  therefore  infinite  numbersof 
possible  beings,  without  any  relation  to  Adam,  or  any  other 
sinning  being,  fail  of  their  possible  existence.  And  if  Adam  bad 
never  sinned,  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  but  that 
innumerable  multitudes  of  his  possible  posterity  would  have 
failed  of  existence  by  God's  disposal,  tor  will  any  be  so  im-  ,,  ^ 
reasonable  as  to  imagine,  that  God  would  and  must  havO 
brought  into  existence  as  many  of  his  posterity  as  it  was  possi- 
ble should  be,  if  he  had  not  sinned  ?  Or,  that  tlien  it  would  not 
have  been  possible,  that  any  other  persons  of  his  posterity  should 
ever  have  cxistc-d,  than  those  individual  persons  who  now  ac- 
tually suffer  death,  and  return  to  the  dust  ? 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  scripture,  which  imply  the 
actual  failing  of  the  possible  existence  of  innumerable  multitudes 
of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  of  many  more  than  ever  come  into 
existence.  As,  of  the  possible  posterity  of  Abel,  the  possible 
posterity  of  all  them  that  were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  the 
possible  posterity  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  wtnch  we  read  . 
of  in  scripture  destroyed  by  sword,  pestilence, &c.  And  if 
the  threatening  to  Adam  reached  his  posterity  m  no  other  res- 
pect than  this,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  their 
possible  existence,  then  lAege  instances  are  much  mora  properly 
a  fulfilment  of  that  threatening,  than  thq  suffering  of  death  m 
such  as  actually  come  into  existence;  and  so  is  that  which  is 
most  properly  the  judgment  to  condemnation  executed  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Judge,  proceeding  on  the  ground  of  that  thre-at- 
ening.  But  where  do  we  ever  find  this  so  represented  in  scrip- 
ture ?  Weread  of  multitudes  cut  offfor  their  personal  sins,  who 

•  Page  9\  90,  31.  S. 
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thereby  tailed  of  their  possible  posterity.  And  these  arc  men- 
tioned as  God's  judgments  on  thoni,  and  elll^cts  of  Gnd'ii  con- 
demnation of  them  :  But  when  arc  they  ever  spoken  of  as  God 
judicially  proceeding  against,  and  condemning  their  possible 
posterity  f 

4.  Dr.  T.  in  what  he  says  concerning  this  matter,  speaks 
of  the  threatening  of  the  law  delivercil  to  Aduin,  tvhicli  the  pos- 
Bible  existence  oi'  his  posterity  t^  II  under,  ns  the  ^rounti  of  the 
judgiaeiil  to  condemiiatitm  cowing  upon  all  men.  But  herein  he 
is  exceeding  inconsistent  with  hiui^telf :  For  he  uffirms  in  a  place 
fnrecited,  that  die  bHiripture  never  speukx  of  :uiy  »-nlenci:  of  con* 
demnution  coming  upon  all  men,  hut  that  sentence  in  the  third 
of  G^f'nrm,  concerning  man  lurning  to  chist.  Biti  according  to 
him,  the  threatening  of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam  could  not 
be  the  ground  of  that  sentence ;  fur  he  greatly  insists  upon  it, 
that  that  law  was  entirely  abrogated  betbre  tiial  sentence  was 
pronounced,  had  no  rxistcncf  to  have  an)  such  influence  as 
might  procure  a  sentence  of  death  ;  and  therefore  thiH  sentence 
was  intro<Iui:ed  entirely  on  another  fouling,  a  new  dispensation 
of  grace.  The  reader  may  sec  this  matter  strenuously  urged, 
and  particularly  argued  by  him,  p.  113 — l^.  S.  So  that  this 
sentence  could  not,  according  to  him,  hnve  the  threatening  of 
that  law  Ibr  its  ground,  as  he  sup[>oses ;  tbr  it  never  stood  upon 
that  ground.  It  could  not  he  c.-ilied  a  judgment  of  cundemna- 
tion  under  tmy  stick  eiew ;  liir  it  could  not  be  vicivcd  in  circum- 
stances where  it  never  existed. 

5.  If,  as  our  author  supposes,  the  sentenci^  of  death  on 
all  men  comes  under  (he  notion  of  a  judgment  to  condem- 
nation hy  this  tneanx,  t'l:.  that  the  ihreutenmg  to  Adam  was  in 
some  respect  the  ground  of  it ;  then  it  iitso  comes  un<lcr  the 
notion  ofa  punishment:  For  tlireatenings  annexed  to  breaches 
of  laws,  are  to  punishments;  and  n  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion to  the  thing  threatened,  must  he  to  punishment ;  and 
the  thing  condemned  to  must  have  as  much  the  notion  of  a 
punishment,  as  the  sentence  ha^J  the  nollon  of  a  judgment  to 
condemnation.  But  (his  Dr.  T,  wholly  denies:  He  denies 
that  death  comes  as  any  punislmient  at  all ;  but  insists  thai 
it  comes  only  as  a  favour  and  bpnefil,  and  a  fruit  of  fatherly 
love  to  Adam's  posterity,  respecl<'d  not  as  guilty,  but  wholly 
innocent.  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  admit  of  its  coming 
under  the  notion  of  a  senleme  to  condcnmation  in  any  respect 
whatsoever.  Our  author's  supposition,  thai  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  Adam's  posterity  comes  under  the  threatening  ol^ 
the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  is  the  ground  of 
tile  condemnation  of  all  men  to  death,  implies,  that  death  hy 
this  sentence  is  appointed  to  mankind  as  an  evil,  at  least 
negatively  so ;  as  it  is  a  privation  of  good :  For  he  manifestly 
speBkfl  ofa  non-existence  as  a  negative  evil.     Bnt  herein  he  is 
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iiiconsistoiit  wUK  himsett':    For  he  contimiully  insists  ilint 
Iiinii  are  suitjected  to  death  only  (ts  a  benefit,  ms  ha«  been  be^ 
fore  shewn.     According  In  him,  death  is  not  appnukled  lo 
kind,  as  a  negative  evil,  as  aiiy  ceGsution  of  »sivtt.-iice,  oj  even 
I  diminution  of  good;  but  on  the  contrary,  aaa  means  of « 
'JW'/"/  <''^'*'''"f''i  ""id  a  great  increase  of  good. 

So  that  this  evasion  of  Dr.  T.  is  so  far  fVx>in  helpii^ 
matter,  that  it  increases  and  multiphcs  the  inconsiatetice.    AnA' 
tbat  the  law,  with  tlie  threatening  of  death  unr 
to  Adam  as  the  heail  of  mankind,  and  to  his   ;> 
eluded  in  liim,  nut  only  follows  from  some  of  fu- 
assertions — and  the  plain  full  declarations  of  ttn 
fifth  of  Rojnans,  which  drove  Dr.  T.  into  such  yi'>^-  mo.uM-;- 
enctes — but  the  acrouni  given   in  the  lliree   firei  chapien  o( 
Genesin  directly  and  inevitably  leads  us  to  su<:)i  a  cniiRHiaoa 

Though  the  acntfince.  Gen.  iti.  19.    Unto   limii  thuu  >lui^' 
return,  bo  not  of  equal  extent  with  the  thrc:  : 
foregoing  chapter,  or  an  execution  of  the  niu': 
l&VT  therein  denounced—for  that  it  should  hnv. 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of  i 
given — yet   it   ie  plain,  this  sentence  is  Jn   pin 
liireatening,  being  to  something  that  was  inclip<. 
words  of  the  tenlence  wetc  delivered  to  the    k;ii 
the  words  of  the  threatfm-ng.,  and  in  the  saiii>.  ■ 
singular  ifrms,   and  as  nnich  without  any  r\:< 
las  posterity.     Vet  ii  manifestly  appeurs  hy  ih 

as  well  as  all  circumstances,  tiiat  his  posterity  v... ,.    

the  words  of  the  sentence ;  as  is  confesst^d  un  all  Inind! 
ox  the  words  were  apparently  delivered  in  the  rnrni  (if  ihe  i»- 
tence  of  a  judge,  coademning  for  somelhing  that  hv  waa^ 
pleased  with,  and  ought  to  be  condemned,  vit.  sin  ;  an«)  u  lb* 
sentence  to  him  andliis  posterity  was  but  onv,  dooniiiw  tnilt' 
same  JtulTering,  under  the  same  circumKtanccs,  Ixith  the  ■»« 
and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same  words,  spoken  bat  ocl 
and  immediately  to  but  one  person,  we  benoo  Jiisily  inltr.  lUl 
it  was  the  same  thing  to  both ;  and  not  a*  l>r.  T.  m 
{p.  67.)  a  sentence  to  a  proper  punishment  lt>  Adan, 
mern  promise  of  favour  to  his  posterity. 

Indeed,    i^omelimeN    our    author   seems    to    suppoML, 
God  meant  the  thing  denounced  in  this  senicncr.  ns  a  fctw 
both  lo  Adam  ond  hiK  posterity.*      But  to   lua 
mankind  in  general,  who  are  ilm  main  mihjecl,  he' 
that  it  was  purely  intended  as  u  fuvonr.     AnrI   || 
would  have  thought,  the  sentence  should  Ituvo  be 
with  manifeslutioiis   and  appenrnneea  of  favour, 
anger.     How  fould  Adam  understarHl  it  as  a  prutnite  v1 
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favour,  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  de- 
nunciation? How  could  he  tliink,  that  God  would  go  about 
1o  delude  him,  by  cloUiing  himiiell'  with  garments  of  ven- 
geance,  using  words  of  displeasure  and  rubulic,  setting  forth 
the  heinousiiexs  ol  his  crimp,  uucndcd  with  chenibims  and  a 
flaming  sword  ;  wlitm  all  that  he  nieunl  was  only  higher  tes- 
timonies of  favour  thun  he  had  before  in  u  atalc  of  innocence, 
and  to  niaiiifcitt  fatherly  lore  and  kindncH^,  in  promises  of 
great  blcKsings  (  If  this  was  the  case,  God's  words  to  Adam 
must  be  understood  thus:  "because  thou  hust  done  so  wick- 
edly, hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it ;  therefore  1  will  be  more  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  in 
thy  state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  fol- 
lowing great  favours :  ('ursrd  be  the  firound  fvr  thy  sake,"  Sic, 
And  thuj  Adam  must  understand  wliat  was  eaid,  unless  any 
will  say  (and  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  so  bJasplieinous) 
that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasure, 
to  deceive  Adam,  and  make  him  believe  the  contrary  of  what 
he  intended,  and  lead  him  1o  expect  a  dismal  train  of  evils  on 
his  posterity,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  justice,  implying  the 
most  horribly  unrighteous  treatment  of  millions  of  perfectly  in- 
nocent creatures.  It  h  certain,  there  is  not  the  least  appear- 
ance in  what  God  said,  or  the  manner  nf  it,  as  MoHen  gives  us 
the  account,  of  any  other,  than  that  Goo  was  now  testifying 
displeasure,  condemning  (he  subject  of  the  sentence  he  was 
pronouncing,  as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for 
that  sin  wliich  he  mentions. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  sentence,  vlf/am  doubt- 
less understood  that  God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  well 
as  himself;  though  God  spake  wliolly  in  the  second  person 
singular,  Beciwae  ihoH  hast  eatett, — In  sorrow  thou  shalt  eat,— 
Vnto  the  dutt  shah  thou  return.  But  he  had  as  much  reason 
to  understand  God  as  having  respect  to  his  poHtcrity,  when  he 
directed  his  speech  to  him  in  like  manner  in  the  threatening, 
thou  shalt  surely  die.  The  sentence  plaitdy  refers  to  the 
threatening  and  results  from  it.  The  threatening  eays,  If 
thou  eat,  Ihim  shall  die  :  The  sentence  says,  Because  thou  hast 
eaten,  thou  shalt  die.  And  Moses,  who  wrote  the  account, 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  affuir  would  be  thus  un- 
derstood by  his  readers;  for  such  a  way  of  speaking  was  well 

'     understood  in  those  days  :  The  histor}'  he  gives  us  of  the  ori- 
^n  of  things  abounds  with  it.     Such  a  manner  of  speaking  to 

'     the  heads  of  the  race,  having  respect  to  tlie  progeny,  is  not 
only  used  in  almost  every  thing  that  God  said  to  Adam  and 

'    Eve,  Iwt  even  in  what  he  said  to  the  very  birds  and/shrs.  Gen- 

'    t.  33.    And  dN  in  vrhat  ha  said  afterwards  to  Noah,  Gen.  ix. 

*   tt>  Sben,  Hm»  aad  Jepheih.  and  Canaan,  Gen.  ix.  35— :J7. 
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So  in  promises  made  to  Abraliam,  God  directed  Iti9  speech  U 
liim,  and  spake  in  the  second  person  singular,  fram  time  ii 
time,  but  meant  chiefly  his  posterity  :  To  tlu-e  will  I  giv€  tki 
lajid.  In  thee  nhctll  all  Ihc  jamiliet  of  the  earth  be  bletfd,Jkjo 
&C.  And  in  wliat  is  said  of  Ishinael,  as  of  liis  p4;r»on,  bal 
meant  chiefly  of  his  posterity,  Gen.  xvi.  \'i.  ami  xvii,  aO,  Thin 
in  what  Isaac  said  to  Esau  and  Jacob  in  his  bicsaiiig  heap 
to  ihcm  in  the  second  person  singular ;  but  meant  cTiicfly  ti 

froaterity.  And  so  for  the  most  part  in  the  proiiiises  matfc  (a 
saac  and  Jacob ;  and  in  Jacob  blessing  Ephratni  and  MaiMwci, 
and  his  twelve  sons. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  or  two  things  further,  slwv' 
ing  that  Adam's  posterity  were  included  in  God's  establishflMK 
with  him,  and  (he  threatening  denounced  for  lits  sin  ;  and  thai 
the  calamities  which  come  upon  them  in  consequence  of  hii  ■ 
are  brought  on  them  as  punishments. 

This  is  evident  from  the  curse  on  the  ground  ;  whit'li  S  s 
be  any  curse  at  all,  comes  equally  on  Adain^s  postcnir  wili 
himself  Audit  it  be  a  curse,  llien  against  whomsoever  iis 
designed,  and  on  whomsoever  it  terminates,  it  cojtm-«  at  ap 
nishment,  and  not  as  a  blessing,  so  far  aa  it  comes  in  comeqiKlM 
of  that  sentence. 

Dr.  T.  (p.  19.)  Bays,  "A  curse  ia  pronounced  upon  At 
ground,  but  no  curse  upon  the  woman  and  the  maji."  Aitd  (p. 
-'^,  46,  S.)  he  insists,  that  the  ground  only  wns  canal,  and  u  ' 
the  man  :  as  though  a  curse  could  terminate  on  lifckn  vsa 
less  earth !  To  undei^tand  this  curse  olherwiae  than  aa  Uf 
minating  upon  man  through  the  ground,  would  be  as  aftaeim 
as  to  suppose  the  meaning  to  be.  The  ground  sAall  br  pvaiiiid 
and  shall  he  mixerabU- for  thy  sake.  Our  author  mterpr«U  the 
curse  on  the  ground,  of  its  being  incumbered  with  rxiiioe 
weeds:  But  would  these  weeds  have  been  any  cursrunil* 
ground  if  there  had  been  no  inliabitanis,  or  if  liic  mhabiiton 
had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  these  weeda  shoulil  not  tut' 
been  noxious,  but  useful  to  them  ?  It  is  said,  DeuL  xxriia.  IT 
Curted  shall  be  thy  basket  ami  thy  store ;  And  would  be  ■ 
be  thought  lo  talk  very  ridiculousIy,'who  should  say.  *  Hen  i* 
curse  upon  tiie  basket ;  but  not  a  word  of  any  cnrae  up>«  * 
owner  :  And  therefore  wo  have  no  reason  al  nil  to  loS  nw 
It  09  any  punishment  upon  him,  or  any  testimony  of  OodV  li* 
pleasure  towards  him.'  How  plain  is  it,  (hat  when  Jrfrl* 
thmgs  not  capable  either  of  benefit  or  suffering,  are  said  "w  k 
cursed  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sentibli-  beings  -who  metf 
possess  these  things,  or  have  connection  with  them— U.c  w 
1"^  ?""'  '**''  '*'?*  *''^*^  iensible  beings  are  cursed  or  blew 
respect  to  ihem  !     In  Exod.  xxiii.  as.iiai 


n  1  II  If  ■--■- ■'■'I"-'- ">  ">c.ii .  til  i>Ak>u.  XXI 
He  shall  bless  thy  i^catl  and  thy  water.  And  I 
Mjr  b«ly  jet  proceeded  to  audi 
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guishing,  as  to  say,  '  H«rc  is  a  blessing  on  the  bread  ant]  the 
toatery  which  went  into  tho  possessor's  moutli,  but  no  blessing 
on  him/  To  make  such  b  distinction  with  regard  to  tlie  curse 
God  pronounced  on  the  ground,  would  in  some  respects  be  more 
unreasnn&hle ;  bccauseOod  is  express  in  explaining  the  matter, 
declaring  that  il  waa  for  maii''s  sake,  expressly  referring  this 
curse  to  him,  as  being  tor  the  sake  of  his  guill ;  and  as  consist- 
ing in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  lie  should  have  from  it  In  sov' 
row  shah  Ihoit  cat  of  it. — Thorm  and  tfiittles  shall  it  bring  forth 
TO  TiiEE.  So  that  God's  own  n'ords  tell  us  where  the  curse 
lenninatos.  Tho  words  are  paniltel  with  those  in  Doul.  xxviii. 
10.  btit  only  more  plain  an<l  <.'xplicit.  Cursed  shall  thov  6c  in 
the  field,  or  in  ihc  ground. 

If  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  pronounced  under  no  no- 
tion of  any  curse  or  punishment  at  all  upon  mankind,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  mokmg  an  alteration  for  the  better,  as  to  them— 
that  instead  of  the  sweet,  but  tempting,  pernicious  fruit  of  para- 
dise, it  might  produce  wholesome  fruits,  more  for  the  health  of 
the  soul ;  that  it  might  bring  forth  thorns  an<l  thistles,  as  excel- 
lent medicines,  to  prevent  or  cure  moral  distempers,  diseases 
which  would  issue  in  eternal  death — then  it  was  a  bleasing  on 
the  ground,  and  not  a  curse ;  and  it  might  more  properly  have 
been  sai<l,  '  blb8ski»  shall  the  ground  be  for  thy  sake — I  will 
make  a  happy  change  in  it,  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  more  fit 
for  a  creature  so  inhrm,  and  so  apt  to  be  overcome  with  tempt- 
ation, as  thou  art.' 

The  event  makes  it  evident,  thiit  in  pronouncing  thid 
curse,  God  had  us  much  res{H:ct  to  Adam'r;  posterity,  as  to 
himself.  And  so  it  was  understood  by  his  pious  posterity  before 
the  flood  ;  as  appears  by  wliat  Lamcch,  the  father  of  Noah,  says, 
Gen.  V.  "jy.  And  he  called  kin  name  Noah  ;  saifiug,  this  same 
aJuUl  comfort  us  concerning  our  work,  and  the  toil  ofotir  hands. 

BBCAl'SE  OF  THE   OROINO   WHICH  TUB   LORD  H4TH   CURSED. 

Another  thing  which  argues  that  Adam's  posterity  wcrn 
inchided  in  the  threatening  ofdcalh — and  that  our  first  parents 
understood,  when  fallen,  that  tho  tempter,  in  persuading 
tliem  to  cat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  aimed  at  Ihc  punishment 
and  ruin  of  both  Ihcm  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procured 
it — is  Adam  immediately  giving  his  wife  that  new  name,  Eve 
or  Life,  on  the  promise  or  intimation  of  the  disappointment 
and  overthrow  of  the  tempter  in  that  matter,  by  her  seed. 
This  Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procuring  life  ;  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterity,  and  thereby 
delivering  them  from  that  death  and  rain  which  the  serpent 
had  brought  upon  them.  Those  that  should  be  thus  deli- 
vered, and  obtain  hfe,  Adam  calls  the  living.  And  because 
he  observed  by  what  God  had  said,  that  deliverance,  or  life, 
was  to  be   bv  the  fetd  of  tho  woman,  he  therefore  remarks 
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that  she  18  the  mother  of  all  living,  aud  lliereupon  gives  her  a 
[cw  name,  ""  lipBi  Gen  in.  '20. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  this  ia  the  occasion 
■  Adam  giving  hia  wife  her  new  name.     This  was  her  new 
Honour,  and  the  greatest  honour,  at  least  in  her  present  slate, 
Ihul  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.     New  names  were 
"int  to  be  given  for  something  thai  was  the  person's  peculiar 
■IT.     tso  it  was  with  regard  to  the  new  names  of  Abraham, 
and  Israel.     Dr.  T.  himself  observes,*  that  ihey  who 
ed  by  Christ,  are  called,  («  ^uvrtg  2  Cor.  iv.  1 1.)  theltving 
,  that  live.    Thus  we  tind  in  the  Old  Testament,  Iho 
oui  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  liring,  Psal.  Ixlx.  28. 
.««  he  blollfd  wii  of  the  book  of  the  livinh,  and  not  bf  writ' 
jt(A  the  righte-oui.     If  what  Adam  meant  by  her  being  the 
mwier  of  all  Jwitig,  was  only  her  being  the  mother  of  mankind : 
and  gave  her  the  nnme  life  upon  that  account  ;  it  were  much 
the  most  likely  that  be  would  have  given  her  this   name  at 
first ;  when  God  first  united  them,  under  that  bleseing,  befrvil- 
ful  and  muUiplt/,  and  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  her  being  the 
mother  of  mankind  in  u  stale  of  imnnrrtality,  living;  indeed, 
lining  and   never  dying.     But   lliQt  Adam  should  at  that  time 
give   her  only  the  name  of  (fw)  h/iu,  and  ihon  imniedialelj 
\  on  that  melancholy  change,  by  llieir  coming  under  the  tentence 
^of  death,  with  all  their  posterity — having  now  a   new  awful 
prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  nothing  but  a  dying  rttce, 
all  from  generation  to  generation  turning  to  dust,  through  her 
folly — he  should  change  her  name  into  life,  calling  her  now  the 
mother  of  oil   living,  is  (on'that  supposition)  perfectly  unac- 
countable.    Besides  it  is  manifest,  that   it  was  not  her  being 
the  mother  of  all  mankind — or  her  relation  as  a  mother  to  hei 
posterity — but  the  quality  of  thoge  of  whom  she  was  to  be  the 
'^B8lh(IT?Ad^™  had  in  view,  in  giving  his  wife  this   new  name  ; 
as  appears  by  the  name  itself,  which  signifies  life.     And  if  it 
had  been  only   a  natural  and   mortal  life  he  had  in  view,  this 
was  nothing  to  distinguish   her  posterity  from  the  brutes ;  for 
the  very  same  name  of  lit'ing  ones,  or  living  things,  is  ^iven 
from  time  to  time  to  themA     Besides,  if  by  life  the  qualtty  of 
her  posterity  was  not   meant,  (here  was  nothing  in  it  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  Adam  ;  for  ihus  she  was  no  more  the  mother 
of  all  living,  than  he  was  the  father  of  all  living ;  and  she  could 
no  more  properly  be  called  by    the  name  of  life    on  any  such 
account,  than  he  :  But  names  are  given  for  distinction.   Doubt- 
less Adam  took  notice  of  something  distinguishing  concerning 
her,  that  occasioned  his  giving  her  this  new  name.     And  I 

"  Sute  anneinl  lo  §  Sis7. 

t  A>inGeii.i.91, 84,38.     Chap.  i>.  l9.     rhap.  vi.  13.     >fit.   W.  md  viii.  I. 
Vidmany  other  ptiUK^  in  *o  bihk^ 
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think  it -is  exceeding  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  Adam  had 
given  her  the  Jirst  name  from  the  manner  of  her  creaiion^  so  he 
gave  her  the  new  name  from  redemption^  and  as  it  were  new 
creation^  through  a  Redeemer  of  her  seed.  And  it  is  equally 
probable  that  he  should  give  her  this  name  from  that  which 
comforted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  God  had  pro- 
nounced on  him  and  the  earth,  as  Lamech  named  Noah,  Gen. 
v.  29.  Saying,  this  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work, 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed.  Accordingly  he  gave  her  this  new  name,  not  at  her 
first  creation,  but  immediately  aAer  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 
(See  Gen.  iii.  15—20.) 

Now  as  to  the  consequence  which  I  infer  from  Adam 
giving  his  wife  this  name,  on  the  intimation  which  God  had 
given — that  Satan  should  by  her  seed  be  overthrown  and  dis- 
appointed, as  to  his  malicious  design  in  tempting  the  woman — 
it  is,  that  great  numbers  of  mankind  should  be  saved,  whom 
he  calls  the  living  ;  they  should  be  saved  fi-om  the  effects  of 
this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent,  and  from  that  ruin 
which  he  had  brought  upon  them  by  tempting  their  first 
parents  to  sin  ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  be,  with  respect  to 
them,  disappointed  and  overthrown  in  his  design.  But  how  is 
any  death,  or  indeed  any  calamity  at  all,  brought  upon  their 
posterity  by  Saian^s  malice  m  that  temptation,  if  instead  of 
that,  all  the  consequent  death  and  sorrow  was  the  fi-uit  of 
God's  fatherly  love?  an  instance  of  his  free  and  sovereign 
favour  ?  And  if  multitudes  of  Eve^s  posterity  are  saved  from 
either  spiritual  or  temporal  death  by  a  Redeemer,  one  of  her 
seed,  how  is  that  any  disappointment  of  Satan'^s  design  in 
tempting  our  first  parents  ?  How  came  he  to  have  an^  such 
thing  in  view  as  the  death  of  Adam'^s  and  Eve'*s  postenty,  by 
tempting  them  to  sin,  or  any  expectation  that  their  death  would 
be  the  consequence,  unless  he  knew  that  they  were  included  in 

the  THREATENING. 

Some  have  objected  against  his  pOi<terity  being  included 
in  the  threatening  delivered  to  Adam,  that  the  threatening  itself 
was  inconsistent  with  his  having  any  posterity :  It  being  that  he 
should  die  on  the  day  that  he  sinned.  To  this  f  answer,  that  the 
threatening  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having  posterity,  on 
two  accounts : 

I.  Those  words.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shali 
surely  die,  according  to  the  use  of  such  like  expressions  among 
the  Hebrews^  do  not  signify  immediate  death,  or  that  the  ex- 
ecution shall  be  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  fact ;  nor  did  God  by  those  words  limit  himself 
as  to  the  time  of  executing  the  threatened  pmishment ;  but 
that  was  still  left  to  God's  pleasure.    Such  a  phrftse.  accard- 
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death  in  scripture  Exod.  x.  17. — Intreai  the  Lord  that  he  may 
take  atvay  this  death.  Not  only  was  Adam's  soul  ruined  that 
day,  but  his  body  was  ruined;  it  lost  its  beauty  and  vigour,  and 
became  a  poor,  dull,  decaying,  dying  thing. 

And  besides  all  this,  Adam  was  that  day  undone  in  a 
more  dreadful  sense ;  he  immediately  fell  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  condemnation  to  eternal  perdition.  In  the 
language  of  scripture,  he  is  dead^  that  is,  in  a  state  of  con- 
demnation to  death ;  even  as  our  author  often  explains  this 
language  in  his  exposition  upon  Romans,  In  scripture- 
language,  he  that  believes  in  Christ  immediately  receives 
life.  He  passes  at  that  time  from  death  to  life,  and  thence- 
forward (to  use  the  apostle  John'^s  phrase)  "  has  eternal  life 
abiding  in  him.**^  But  yet,  he  does  not  then  receive  eternal 
life  in  its  highest  completion ;  he  has  but  the  beginning  of  it ; 
and  receives  it  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  at  death.  The  proper 
time  for  the  complete  fulness,  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
When  the  angels  sinned,  their  punishment  was  immediately 
executed  in  a  degree  ;  but  their  full  punishment  is  not  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  And  there  is  nothing  in  God's  threatening  to 
Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  punishment  at  once  ; 
nor  any  thing  which  determines  that  he  should  have  no  posteri- 
ty. The  constitution  which  God  established  and  declared,  de- 
termined, that  IF  he  sinned,  and  had  posterity,  he  and  they 
should  die.  But  there  was  no  constitution  determining  the 
actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this  case ;  what  posterity  he 
should  have,  how  many,  or  whether  aiiy  at  all.  AH  these  things 
God  had  reserved  in  his  own  power :  The  law  and  its  sanction 
intermeddled  not  with  the  matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  notice  of 
that  objection  of  Dr.  T.  against  Adam  being  supposed  to  be  a 
federal  head  for  his  posterity,  that  it  gives  him  greater  honour 
;i    than  Christ,  as  it  supposes  that  all  his  posterity  would  have  had 
eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he  had  stood  ;  and  so  a  greater 
i\   number  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  than  are 
^>  saved  by  Christ.* — I  think,  a  very  little  consideration  is   sufB- 
1^  cient  to  shew  that  there  is  no  weight  in  this  objection.     For  the 
I  benefit  of  Christ's  merit  may  nevertheless  be  vastly  beyond  that 
•$  which  would  have  been  by  the  obedience  of  Adam.     For  those 
^  that  are  saved  by  Christ,  are  not  merely  advanced  to  happiness 
J.  by  his  merits,  but  saved  from  the  infinitely  dreadful  effects  of 
i    Adam's  sin,  and  many  from  immense  guilt,  pollution,  and  mise- 
I    ry,  by  personal  sins.     They  arc  also  brought  to  a  holy  and  a 
r    happy  ^ate  through  infinite  obstacles  ;  and  exulted   to  a  far 
i    greater  degree  of  dignity,  felicity,  and  glory,  than  would  have 
•    been  due  for  Adam*s  obedience ;  for  aught  1  know,  many  thou- 
sand times  so  great.    And  there  is  enough  in  the  gospel-dis^ 
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pensatioii,  clearly  to  manifest  ihe  sufficioncy  of  Christ's  merits 
W  Buch  effects  in  all  manhind.  And  how  great  the  iiumbor  will 
je,  that  shall  actually  be  the  subjects  of  them,  or  how  great  a 
proportion  of  llie  whole  race,  coiwidering  the  vast  successof  ttra 
gospel  thdt  aliull  be  in  thai  future,  cAtraordiitary,  and  glorious 
seaaoD,  often  spoken  of,  none  ciin  tell.  And  the  honour  of  thi:«e 
two  federal  heads  arises  not  so  much  from  what  was  pr<v 
posed  to  each  for  his  trial,  as  from  their  succeu,  and  the  good 
actually  obtained  ;  and  also  the  manner  of  obtaining.  Clirirt 
obtains  the  benefits  men  have  through  him  by  proper  merit  of 
condignity,  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  oouivalenl ;  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  with  Adamifhe  had  obeyed. 

I  have  DOW  particularly  considered  the  account  which 
Moses  gives  us,  in  the  begimiing  of  the  bible,  of  our  first  parents, 
and  God's  dealings  with  them ;  the  constitution  he  established 
with  them,  Uieir  transgression,  and  what  followed.  And  on  the 
whole,  if  wc  consider  the  manner  in  which  (Jod  appartuilly 
apeaka  to  Adam  from  time  to  time  ;  and  particularly  if  we  con- 
sider how  plainly  and  undeniably  his  pontfrili/  are  included  in 
the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  him  aflei  hts  fall,  founded 
on  the  foregoing  threatening;  and  consider  the  ctirxe  denounc- 
on  Ihe  ground  for  his  sake,  for  liis  sorrow,  and  that  of  his  pos- 
terity ;  and  also  consider,  what  is  evidently  the  occasion  of  his 
giving  his  wife  the  new  name  of  Eve,  and  his  meaning  in  it — 
and  withal  consider  apparent  fact  in  constant  and  universal 
events,  with  relation  to  the  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  their 
posterity  from  that  time  forward,  through  ull  agr^oflhe  world 
— I  cannot  but  think  it  must  appear  to  every  impartial  person, 
that  Mose^^'a  account  docs,  with  tmfficient  evidence,  lead  all 
mankind,  to  whom  his  account  is  cnrnniunicated,  to  understand, 
that  God,  in  his  conslilittion  with  Adam,  dealt  with  him  as  a 
public  person — as  the  head  ofthe  human  species — and  had  res- 
pect to  his  posterity,  as  included  in  him.  And  it  must  appear 
that  this  history  is  given  by  divine  direction,  m  the  beginoiDg 
of  the  first  written  revelation,  in  order  toejihibit  toour  view  the 
origin  of  the  present  sinful,  miserable  stale  of  mankind,  that 
we  might  see  what  that  was  which  first  gave  occasion  for  all 
those  consequent  wonderful  dispensations  of  divine  mercy  and 
grace  towards  mankind,  which  are  the  great  subject  of  the 
scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  that  these 
things  are  not  obscurely  and  doubtfully  pointed  forth,  but  defr 
vered  in  a  plain  account  of  things,  which  easily  and  naturally 
exhibits  ihem  to  our  understandings. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Observations  on  other  Parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures^  ^J^i^fly  in  the 
Old  Testament^  that  prove  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

Original  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wicked- 
uess  being  often  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  a  tiling  belonging  to 
the  race  of  mankind^  and  as  if  it  were  a  property  of  the  species. 
So  in  Psal  xiv.  2,  3.  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  niiLDREN  OF  MEN,  to  scc  if  there  were  any  thai  did  under' 
stand  and  seek  God,  They  are  all  gone  aside  ;  they  are  alto- 
gether become  filthy :  There  is  none  that  doeth  good.  /  ;io,  not  one. 
The  like  we  have  again,  Psal.  liii.  2,  3. — Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  104, 
105.)  "The  holy  Spirit  does  not  mean  this  of  every  indivi- 
dual ;  because  in  the  very  same  psalm,  he  speaks  of  some  that 
were  righteous,  ver.  5.  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous.^'* 
But  how  little  is  this  observation  to  the  purpose  ?  For  who  ever 
supposed,  that  no  unrighteous  men  were  ever  ch.mged  by 
divine  grace,  and  afterwards  made  righteous  ?  The  psalmist  is 
speaking  of  what  men  are  as  they  are  the  children  of  men,  born 
of  the  corrupt  human  race ;  and  not  as  born  of  God,  whereby 
they  come  to  be  the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  generation  of 
the  righteous.  The  apostle  Paul  cites  this  place  in  Rom.  iii. 
10 — 12.  to  prove  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind ;  but  yet 
in  the  same  chapter  he  supposes  the  same  persons  spoken  of  as 
wicked  may  become  righteous,  through  the  rigiitcousncss  and 
grace  of  God. 

Wickedness  is  spoken  of  in  other  places  in  the  book  of 

psafms,  as  a  thing  that  belongs  to  men^  as  of  the  hutimn  race^ 

as  sons  of  men.     Thus,  in  Psal.  iv.  2.  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how 

long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into  shame  ?     How  long  will  ye  love 

^     vanity?  &c.     Psal.  Ivii.  4.  /  lie  among  them  that  are  set  on 

*  Jfr^,  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  sprars  and  arrows^ 
^  and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword.  Psal.  Iviii,  1,2.  Do  ye  indeed 
'  meak  righteousness,  O  congrpgation  ?  Do  ye  judge  uprightly ^ 
^   O  ye  sons  of  men  ?      Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wickedness  ;  ye 

*  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth.  Our  author 
='  mentioning  these  places,  says,  (p.  105,  note,)  "  Tliere  was  a 

strong  party  in  Israel  (lisnflectcd  to  David's  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  sometimes  he  chooseth  to  denote  them  by  the  sons 
^  or  children  of  men."  But  it  would  have  been  worth  his  while 
«i'  to  have  inquired,  Why  the  psalmist  should  choose  to  denote  the 
worst  men  in  Israel  by  this  name  ?  Why  he  should  choose 
thus  to  disgrace  mankind,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of  men 
most  properly  belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  vilest  character, 
«nd  ap  if  all  the  sons  of  men*  even  every  one  of  them,  were  of 
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sucli  a  clinriicler,  and  none  oC  tlicm  did  good ;  no,  not  one  ?  Is 
it  not  strange  riiat  tlic  riglileous  should  not  be  thought  worthy 
to  be  called  son*  of  men,  and  ranked  with  liml  noble  race  of 
beings,  who  nrc  born  into  the  world  wtiolly  right  and  innocent ! 
It  is  a  good,  easy,  and  natural  reason,  why  he  chooaeth  to  call 
the  wicked  sons  n/  men,  as  a  proper  name  for  them.  That  by 
being  of  the  strns  of  men,  or  of  the  corrupt,  ruined  race  of 
tniinkind,  they  come  by  their  depravity.  And  the  p!!aln)isi 
himself  leads  us  to  this  very  reaaoa,  Psal.  Iviii.  Do  yr  judge 
uprightly,  O  VB  BONB  OP  men  ?  yo,  in  heart  tfit  work  wiiknl- 
ness,  ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  liandt.  The  wicked  arr 
ESTjRANtiED  FROM  THE  WOMB,  &c.  Of  whlch  I  ahull  speiik  more 
by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  places  is  Prnv.  xxi,  8,  The  way  ofuxs 
iifroward  and  strange  i  but  as  for  the  pike,  his  work  is  right. 
He  that  is  perverse  in  his  walk  is  here  called  by  the  name  of 
M (Ml,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure:  which  I  think  is  abso- 
lutely unaccountable,  if  all  mankind  by  nature  are  pure  and 
perfectly  innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  froward  and  strange 
in  iheir  ways  therein  depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all 
mankind.  The  words  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  the  con- 
Irary  ;  that  depravitj-  and  per\ersene88  properly  belong  to  man- 
kind as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  being  made  pure,  is  by 
an  after-work,  by  which  some  are  delivered  from  native  pollu- 
tion, and  distinguished  from  mankind  in  general  i  Which  ia 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  represenlation  in  Rev.  xiv.  4.  where 
we  have  an  account  of  a  number  that  were  not  de-filed,  but  were 
pare,  and  followed  the  Lai-ib ;  of  whom  it  is  said.  These  were 

REUEEMEU  FROM  AMONU  MEN. 

To  these  things  agree  Jer.  xvii,  5,  9.  In  ver.  5,  it  is  said, 
^^jQttrsi'd  is  he  that  triiateth  in  man.  And  in  ver.  9.  this  reason 
is  given.  The  heart  is  deceitful  abate  alt  thitigs,  and  desperately 
wicked ;  who  can  know  it  ?  What  heart  is  this  so  wicked  and 
deceitful  X  Why,  evidently  the  heart  of  him,  who,  it  was  said 
before,  we  must  not  tntst ;  and  that  is  man.  It  alters  not  the 
cose  as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  heart  here  spoken  of  be  its  deceitfulness  to  the  man  him- 
self, or  to  others.  So  Eccl,  ix.  3.  Madness  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  SONS  of  MEN,  while  they  live.  And  those  words  of  Christ  to 
Peter,  Malth.  xvi.  23.  (let  thee  behind  me,  Satan — For  thoa 
savouresf  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  hut  the  things  that  be  of 
HEN.  Signifying  plainly,  that  to  be  carnal  and  vain,  and  op- 
posite to  what  is  spiritual  and  divine,  is  what  properly  belong 
to  men  in  their  present  stale.  The  same  thing  is  supposed  in 
that  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  3.  For  ye  are  yet  carnaL  Far 
whereas  there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal, 
and  walk  as  men  ?  And  that  in  Hob.  vi.  7.  But  they  like  meh 
'ini-e  transgressed  the  covenant.     To  these  pjftcc*  loay  be  added 
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Matth.  viL  11.  If  ye  being  evil,  Amoti?  how  to  give  good  giftSm 
Jam.  iv.  5.  Do  ye  think  that  the  scripture  scdth  in  vain^  the  mrii 
that  dwelletu  in  us,  lusteth  to  envy  ? — 1  Pet.  iv.  2.  Thai 
he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  hen, 
but  to  the  will  of  God — Yet  above  all^  that  in  Job  iv.  la  How 
much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man  who  drinketh  iniquity 
LIKE  WATER  ?     Of  which  luore  presently. 

Now  what  account  can  be  given  of  these  things  on  Dr. 
T.'s  scheme  ?  How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have  such 
descriptions,  all  over  the  bible,  of  van,  and  the  sons  of  men  ! 
Why  should  man  be  so  continually  spoken  of  as  evil,  caxnal, 
perverse,  deceitful,  and  desperately  wicked,  if  all  men  are  by 
nature  as  perf  xtly  innocent,  and  free  from  any  propensity  to 
evil,  as  Aclam  was  the  first  moment  of  his  creation,  all  made 
rights  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand,  Eccl.  vii.  29  ? 
Why  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  often,  and  with 
equal  reason,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  right  and  pure  ;  that  the 
^tiy  of  man  is  innocent  and  holy ;  and  that  he  who  savours  true 
$nrtue  and  wisdom^  savours  the  things  that  be  of  men  ?  Yea,  and 
why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  said,  the  Lord  looked  down 
from  heaven  on  the  sons  of  men^  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did 
understand^  and  did  seek  after  God^  and  they  were  all  rights 
altogether  pure^  there  was  none  inclined  to  do  wickedness^  no^  not 
oneF 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those 

which  represent  wickedness  as  what  properly  belongs  to  the 

WORLD ;  and  that  they  who  are  otherwise  are  saved  from  the 

worlds  and  called  out  of  it.     As  John  vii.  7.  The  world  cannot 

hate  you ;  but  me  it  hateth ;    because  I  testify  of  it^  that  the 

works  thereof  are  evil.  Chap.  viii.  23.   Ye  are  of  this  world  ;  / 

am  not  of  this  world.  Chap.  xiv.  17.  The  spirit  of  truths  whom 

the  WORLD  cannot  receive:  because  it  seeth  him  not^  neither 

jknoweth  him:   But  ye  know  him.   Chap.  xv.   18,  19.  If  the 

WORLD  hate  you^  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you. 

If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own :  But 

because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  outafttie 

WORLD,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4.    These 

are  they  wmch   were   redeemed  from  the  earth, — redeemed 

jr&m  among  men.     John  xvii.  9.  fpray  not  for  the  world,  but 

for  them  which  thou  ha^t  given  me.  ver.  14.     /  have  given  them 

thy  word;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them^  because  they  are  not 

of  the  WORLD,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.     1  John  iii.  13. 

marvel  not^  my  brethren^  if  the  world  hate  you.     Chap.  iv.  5. 

They  are  of  the  world,  therefore  speak  they  of  the  world,  and 

the  world heareth  them.     Chap.  v.  19.  We  are  of  God^and  the 

whole  WORLD  lieth  in  wickedness.     It  is  evident  that  in  these 

places  by  the  world  is  meant  the  world  of  mwikind ;  not  the 
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it)       ,but  the  inhabitants  :  For  it  is  the  world  spoken  of  as 
m  'hig,  doing  evU  tvorks,  speaking,  hearing,  Jtc. 

■o  same  thing   m   shewn,  when    wickedness  is  orien 
jkea  of  as  being  man's  own,  in  conlradbtinction  from  virtue 
„.^d  bolioesis.     Bo  mi-n's  lusts  are  often  called  their  own  heart's 
huts,  and  their  practising  wickedness  is  called  walking  in  iheir 
-oWn  ways,  walking  in  their  own  caunaels,  in  the  imagination 
xX  their  own  heart,  and  in  tlie  night  of  their  own  eyes,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  devices,  &.c.     These  tilings  denote  wicked- 
'^  neai  to  be  a  quality  belonging  properly  to  the  character  and 
.  nature  of  mankind  in  Iheir  present  state :     As,  when  Christ 
would  reprejieiit  tliat  tying  is  remarkably  the  character  and  the 
veiy  nature  of  the  devil  in  his  present  state,  lie  esprc^es  it 
<4b<u,'  John  viii,  44,  When  he  sjteaketk  a  lie,  /w  speakclh  of  kit 
towit:  For  hcis  aliar,  and  the  father  of  it. 

'  And  that  wickedness  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  men  in 
.  Uieir  present  stale,  may  be  argued  from  those  places  which 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  wicked  in  their  chUdhootl,  or  from 
their  chUdhood.  SoProv.xxii.  15.  Foolithneta it  bound  tn  the 
heart  of  a  child  ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  ihall  drive  it  far  from 
Mm.  Nothing  is  more  manitest,  than  that  the  wise  man  in  this 
book  continually  uses  the  word  folly,  or  foolishness,  fot  wicked- 
ness ;  and  thai  this  is  what  he  means  in  this  place,  the  words 
themselves  explain.  For  the  rod  of  correction  is  proper  to 
drive  f>-^^y  no  other  foolishness,  but  that  which  is  of  a  moral 
Battue.  The  word  rendered  hound,  signifies  (as  observed  in 
PooTe  Sjmopsis,)  a  close  and  tirm  union.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  Chap.  vi.  '21,  Bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart. 
And  Chap.  vii.  3.  Bi,M>//icni  upon  thy  fingers,  tcrite  them  upon 
the  tabic  of  thine  heart,*  The  same  verb  is  used,  I  Sam. 
xviii.  1.  The  soul  of  Jonathan  wag  knit,  or  bound  to  the  soul 
of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  kirn  as  his  own  soul. — But  how 
comes  wickedness  to  be  so  firmly  bound,  and  strongly  fixed,  in 
the  hearts  of  children,  if  it  he  not  there  naturally  ?  They  have 
had  no  lime  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  sin,  by  long  custom  in  actual 
wickedness,  as  those  who  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world. 

The  Slime  thing  is  signified  in  that  noted  place.  Gen.  viii. 
21.  For  the  imaginarion  ofman^s  heart  is  eviK  from  nis  vouxn. 
It  alters  not  the  case,  whether  it  be  translated /or  or  though  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youi  ,  as  Dr.  T. 
would  have  it.  The  word  translated  youth,  signifi  s  the  whole 
of  the  former  part  of  the  ago  of  man,  which  commences  from 
the  beginning  of  life.  The  word  in  its  aerivntion  has  reference 
to  the  birlh  or  beginning  of  existence.  It  comes  from  (tj)  a 
word  to  shake  off,  as  a  tree  shakes  off  its  ripe  fruit,  or  a  plant  its 

•  To  Ih»,iike  purpose  i*  Ch«r-  ii*.  ■*  anH  DfuL  »i.  IB.  wherelhis  won) Muacd 
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seed  ;  the  birth  of  children  being  commonly  represented  by  a 
tree  yielding  fruit,  or  a  plant  yielding  seed.  So  that  the  word 
here  translated  youths  comprehends  not  only  what  we  in  English 
most  commonly  call  the  time  of  youth,  but  also  childhood  and 
infancy,  and  is  very  often  used  to  signify  these  latter,* 

Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  124.  note,)  that  he  "  conceives,  from  the 
youthj  is  a  phrase  signifying  the  greatness  or  long  duration  of 
a  thing.*^     But  if  by  long  duration  he  means  anything  else 
than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  life, 
he  has  no  reason  to  conceive  so ;  heither  has  what  he  offers  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  conception.     There  is 
no  appearance  in  the  words  of  the  two  or  three  texts  he  men- 
tions,  of  their  meaning  any  thing  else  than  what  is  most  literally 
signified.     And  it  is  certain,  that  what  he  suggests  is  not  the 
ordinary  import  of  such  a  phrase  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  that 
thereby  is  meant  yrom  the  beginnings  or  the  early  time  oflifc^  or 
existence ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  places  following,  where  the 
same  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  used  as  in  the  eighth  of  Genesis. 
1  Sam.  xii.  2.     /  am  old  and  grey-headed — and  I  have  walked 
before  you  from  my  cinLDHooD  until  this  day.     Psal.  Ixxi.  5, 6, 
Thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth  :  By  thee  have  I  been  hold- 
en  up  from  the  womb.      Thou  art  he  that  took  me  of  my  mother'^s 
bowels,  (ver.   17,  18.)     O  God^  thou  hast  taught  me  from  my 
youth  ;  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  works:  Now 
also^  when  I  am  old  and  grey-headed^  forsake  me  not.     Psal. 
cxxix.  1,  2.  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth, 
may  Israel  now  say :  Many  a  time  have  theif  afflicted  me  from 
MY  youth  ;  yet  have  they  not  prevailed  against  me.     Isa.  xlvii. 
12.   Stand  now  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries^  wlierein  thou 
hast  laboured  from  thy  youth.     (So  also  ver.  15.)  2  Sam. 
zix.  7.     Thai  will  be  worse  unto  thee^  than  all  the  evil  that 
befell  thee  from  thy  youth  until  now.  Jer.  iii.  2^4,  25.     Shame 
hath  devoured  the  labour  of  our  fathers  ^  from  our  youth. — We 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  our  God.  from  our  youth,  even 
to  this  day.] 

And  it  is  observed,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  been  ^om 
youths  or  the  first  part  of  existence,  the  phrase  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  including  that  first  time  of  existence.  So,  Josh.  vi.  21. 
They  utterly  destroyed  all  from  the  young  to  the  old^  (so  in  the 

*  A  word  of  the  same  root  ia  used  to  signify  a  young  child,  or  a  liUle  ehUd,  in 
the  following  places  :  l  Sam.  i.  24, 25, 27. 1  Kings  iii.  7.  and  li.  17.  2  Kings  u.  91. 
Job  Mxiii.  25.  Prov.  xxii.  6.  xjdii.  13;  and  xxU.  21  Isai.  x.  19.  ».  6.  and  bw.  80. 
Hoi.  zi.  1.  The  same  word  is  used  to  signify  an  infant,  in  Exod.  ii.  6.  andz.t.- 
Jad.  xiii.  5,  7,  8,  24,  1  Sam.  i.  22.  and  iv.  21.  2  Kings  v.  14.  Isai.  vii.  16.  and  vm.  4. 

t  So  Gen.  xlvi.  54.  Job  xxxi.  18.  Jer.  xxxii.  30.  and  xlviii.  11.  Ezek.  iv.  14. 
Zech.  xiii.  5. 
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Hebrew)  i.  e.  including  both.  (So  Gen.  xis.  4.  aud  Eatber 
iii.  13.) 

And  as  mankind  are  represented  in  ecriplure  as  beiog  of 
a  wicked  heart  from  their  i/imtk,  so  in  other  pliices  t)iey  are 
spoken  of  as  being  thus  from  the  womb.  I'sal.  Iviii.  3.  Tie 
wicked  are  estranged  fkou  the  womb  :  They  go  astraif  as  tofm 
as  ikey  be  bum,  speaking  lies.  It  is  (ibservable  that  liie  psalm- 
ist mentions  this  us  what  belongs  to  the  wicked,  us  the  sons  of 
ItEH  1  For,  iheae  are  the  preceding  words ;  '*  l)u  ye  jutlffe  up- 
.rightly,  O  we  son*  of  nafn/— iVa,  i'm  bturt  ye  u-ork  tricked- 
next."*  Then  it  folloWB,  t/ie  u-ichd  tire  estranged  rRoM  thb 
WOHB,  &c.  The  next  verse  is,  their  poison  i*  like  ihe  j/mson  of 
a  lerptitt.  Serpents  are  poiennous  as  aoon  as  they  conte  into 
the  world ;  ihey  derive  a  poisonous  nature  by  Iheir  generattoo. 
I>r.  T.  (p.  134, 135.)  says, "  It  is  evident  that  this  is  n  scriplursi 
figurative  way  or  aggravating  ivickedness  on  the  one  hana,  sod 
ot  signifying  early  and  settled  habits  of  virtue  on  the  oliier. 
to  speak  of  it  as  being  from  the  womb.'"  And  as  8  prubal>le 
instance  of  the  latter,  he  cites  that  in  Isai<  xlix.  I.  The  Lord 
hath  called  me  from  the  womb  ;from  the  bttwelt  of  my  mother  hath 
he  made  mention  of  my  name.  But  I  apprehend,  ihat  in  ordet 
to  seeing  this  to  be  either  evident  or  pruOable,  a  man  must  have 
eyes  peculiarly  atfected,  I  humbly  conceive  tliat  such  phrases 
as  that  in  the  4iJth  of  huiah,  of  God's  calling  the  pro- 
phet/rojn  the  womb,  are  evidently  not  of  the  import.  wVticli  lie 
supposes :  but  mean  truly  from  the  beginning  of  existence, 
and  are  mnnifestly  of  like  signification  with  that  which  is  said 
of  the  prophet  Jerermiah,  Jer.  i.  5.  Before  I  formed  thre  in  tkr 
belly,  I  knew  tht-e  :  Before  thou  earnest  out  of  the  rrumft,  /  lane- 
tified  thee,  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  naltons.  Which 
surely  means  aomefhing  else  besides  a  high  degree  of  virtue  : 
It  plainly  signifies  that  he  was,  from  his  first  eiislence,  set 
apart  by  God  for  a  prophet.  And  it  would  be  us  unreasonaUc 
to  understand  it  otherwise,  as  to  suppose  the  angel  meant  any 
other  than  Ihat  Samson  was  set  apart  to  be  a  Naxarile  from  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  when  he  says  lo  his  niolhw.  Behold,  tkoti 
thalt  conceive  and  hear  a  son  :  And  now  drink  no  irtnc  nor  tirof^ 
drink,  4-c.  For  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazurite  to  tioti,  piiom  tub 
WOMB,  fo  the  day  of  his  death.  By  these  instances  ii  is  plain, 
that  the  fhrasc,  from  the  womb,  as  the  other,/ro»i  the  ymtk, 
as  used  m  scripture,  properly  signifies  from  th*;  beginning  of 
life. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place,  Jobxv.  14—16.  What  it 
man,  that  be  shmld  be  clewi  ?  And  he  that  is  bork  of  a  woman. 
fficf  he  should  be  righteous  ?     Behold,  he  putttth   no  trust  « 
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his  $mnt$  ;  yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight :  How 
much  more  abominable  and  fltky  is  man^  which  drinketh  int- 
qmitf  like  water  ?  And  no  less  remarkable  is  our  authored  me- 
thod of  managing  it  The  I6th  verse  expresses  an  exceeding 
degree  of  wickedness,  in  as  plain  and  emphatical  terms, 
almost,  as  can  be  invented  ;  every  word  representing  this  in 
the  strongest  manner :  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is 
man^  that  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?  I  cannot  now  recollect 
where  we  have  a  sentence  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  bible,  for 
an  emphatical,  lively,  and  strong  representation  of  great  wick- 
edness of  heart.  Any  one  of  the  words,  as  such  words  are 
used  in  scripture,  would  represent  great  wickedness  :  If  it  had 
been  only  said.  Haw  much  more  abominable  is  man  ?  Or,  How 
much  more  filthy  is  man  ?  Or,  Man  that  drinketh  iniquity. 
But  all  these  are  accumulated  with  the  addition  of — like 
waJter^ — the  further  to  represent  the  boldness  or  greediness  of 
men  in  wickedness.      Though    iniquity  be  the   most  deadly 

goison,  yet  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  water,  are  as 
imiliar  with  it  as  with  their  common  drink,  and  drink  it  with 
like  greediness  as  he  that  is  thirsty  drinks  water.  That  bold- 
ness and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  by  which  the 
great  degree  of  the  depravity  of  man^s  heart  often  appears,  is 
thus  represented,  Psal.  xiv.  4.  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no 
knowledge  who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  cat  bread  7  And  the 
greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  represented  by  thirsting  as  an 
animal  thirsts  after  water,  Psal.  xlii.  1. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy,  light  manner,  in  which  Dr. 
T.  treats  this  place,  (p.  143.)  *•*'  How  much  more  abominable 
<^  fi^hy  is  man^  in  comparison  of  the  divine  purity, 
who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?  who  is  attended  with  so 
many  sensual  appetites  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see 
the  argument,  man  in  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state  can- 
not be  clean  before  God,  Why  so  ?  Because  he  is  conceived 
and  born  in  sin,  by  reason  of  AdjumCs  sin  7  No  such  thing. 
But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure  in  compari- 
son of  God^  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  infirmities 
as  a  mortal  man.  Which  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not 
only  that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  intend  to  establish  the 
doctrine  we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  were  wholly 
strangers  to  it.*^  Thus  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  text 
with  his  doctrine  of  the  perfect  native  innocence  of  mankind ; 
in  which  we  have  a  notable  specimen  of  his  demonstrations^  as 
well  as  of  that  great  impartiality  and  fairness  in  examining 
and  expounding  the  scripture,  of  which  he  so  often  makes  a 
profession  I 

In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man^s  heart 
is,  but  also  how  men  come  by  such  wickedness ;  even  by  be- 
ing  of  the  race  of  mankind,  by  ordinary  generation  :  What  is 
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t  that  he  should  he  clean  ?  and  he  that  is  bom  of  av 
t  he  thouid  be  righteous  ?  Our  author  (p.  141, 142.)  repre- 
sents njan  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  a  periphrasis  to  Btgoiiy 
man  ;  and  that  there  is  no  design  in  the  words  to  give  a  rea- 
son why  man  is  not  clean  and  righteous.  But  the  case  is  mi^t 
evidently  otherwise,  if  we  may  interpret  the  book  of  Job  by 
itscIC  It  is  most  plain  that  man's  being  bom  of  a  woman  w 
given  as  a  reason  of  his  not  being  clean  ;  chapter  riv.  4.  Who 
can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Job  is  speaking  there 
expressly  of  man's  being  barn  of  a  woman,  as  appears  in  ver.  1. 
And  here  how  plain  is  it,  that  this  is  given  as  a  reason  of  tnan^a 
not  being  clean  7  Concerning  tliu  Dr.  T.  say^.  That  this  hat  no 
respect  to  any  moral  uncleanness,  but  only  common  frailty,  ^. 
But  how  evidently  is  this  also  otherwise?  when  that  unclean- 
ness  which  a  man  has  by  being  bom  of  a  woman,  ia  exprealr 
explained  of  unriglueoutness,  ui  the  next  chapter  at  the  Iwi 
verse.  What  it  man  that  he  should  be  dean  ?  and  he  that  it 
bom  of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Abo  in  cli^i. 
XXV.  4.  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God  ?  And  how  can 
he  he  dean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman?  It  is  a  moral  cleannen 
Bildad  is  roeaking  of,  which  a  man  needs  in  c»der  to  his  bong 
justified~~aiB  design  is  to  convince  Job  of  his  moral  impuritjf, 
and  from  thence  of  God's  righteouanesa  io  his  severe  judg- 
ments upon  him ;  and  not  of  his  natural  fraUty. 

And  without  doubt,  David  has  respect  to  this  way  of 
derived  wickedness  of  heart,  when  he  saya,  PsaL  li.  5.  Be- 
hold, I  was  thapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  con- 
ceive me.  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  we  are 
upon,  whether  the  word  (-jrcn-)  conceive  me  signifies  to  con- 
ceive, or  to  nurse ;  which  latter  our  author  takes  so  much 
pains  to  prove  :  For  when  he  has  done  all,  he  speaks  of  il  as  a 
just  translation  of  the  words  to  render  them  thus,  /  was  bosh 
in  iniijuily,  and  in  sin  did  m,  mother  nurse  me.  (p.  135.)  If 
it  is  owned  that  man  is  born  in  sin,  it  is  not  worth  the  while 
to  dispute,  whether  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  is  con- 
ceived in  sin.  But  Dr.  T.  nfter  his  manner,  insists,  that  such 
expressions  as  being  born  in  sin,  being  transgressors  from  the 
womb,  and  the  like,  are  only  phrases  figuratively  to  denote 
aggravation,  and  a  higli  degree  of  wickedness.  But  the  con- 
trary has  been  already  demuiistraied,  from  many  plain  scrip- 
ture instances.  Nor  is  one  instance  produced,  in  which  there 
is  any  evidence  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  manner. 
A  poetical  sentence  out  of  Virgil's  jEMcJd  has  here  been  pro- 
duced, and  made  much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  with  this,  in 
what  Dido  says  to  ^neas,  in  these  lines : 

Nee  tibj  diva  pareni,  generis  nee  Dardaoui  anctor, 
Perfide :  Scd  duris  genuit  le  caulibus  horreos 
raucaHis,  li_vrcano^que  admOrunl  libera  tygres. 
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In  which  she  tells  JEneas^  that  not  a  goddess  was  his  mother, 
nor  Anchises  his  father ;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  fordi 
by  a  horrid  rocky  mountain,  and  nursed  at  the  dugs  of  tigers, 
to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  cruelty  to  her.  But  how 
unlike  and  unparallel  is  this  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
than  for  a  woman  overpowered  with  the  passion  of  love,  and 
distracted  with  raging  jealousy  and  disappointment,  thinking 
herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  a  lover 
whose  highest  fame  had  been  his  beine  the  son  of  a  goddess, 
to  aggravate  his  inhumanity  and  hard-heartedness  with  this, 
that  his  behaviour  was  not  worthy  the  son  of  a  goddess,  nor 
becoming  one  whose  father  was  an  illustrious  prince  :  And  that 
he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  hard  unre- 
lenting rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  dugs  of  tigers.  But  what 
is  there  in  the  case  of  David  parallel,  or  at  all  in  like  manner 
leading  him  to  speak  of  himself  as  born  in  sin,  in  any  such 
figurative  sense !  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any  one 
speakinff  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  father  and  mo- 
ther, oi  whom  he  was  born :  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  of 
his  aggravating  his  sin,  by  its  being  unworthy  of  his  high  birth. 
There  is  nothmg  else  visible  in  David's  case,  to  lead  him  to 
take  notice  of  his  being  bom  in  sitiy  but  only  his  having  such 
experience  of  the  continuance  and  power  of  indwelling  i^in. 
after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  many  and  great  means  to  engage 
him  to  holiness  :  which  shewed  that  sin  was  inbred,  and  in  his 
very  nature. 

Dr.  T.  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  brought  by 
divines  to  prove  original  sin,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  in 
them  of  Adam^  nor  of  his  sin.  He  cries  out,  Here  is  not  the 
least  mention  or  intimation  o/"  Adam,  or  any  ill  ejfects  of  his  sin 
upon  us. — Here  is  not  one  word^  nor  the  least  hint  of  Adam,  or 
any  consequences  of  his  sin, &c. Sac*  He  says,t  ^^ If  Job  and 
his  friends  had  known  and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  corrupt 
nature,  derived  firom  Adam's  sin  only,  they  ought  in  reason 
and  truth  to  have  given  this  as  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the 
human  imperfection  and  uncleanness  they  mention.'^  But 
these  objections  and  exclamations  are  made  no  less  imper- 
nently  than  fi'equently.  It  is  no  more  a  proof  that  corruption 
of  nature  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  because  many  times 
when  it  is  mentioned,  his  sin  is  not  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
cause  of  it ;  than  that  death  did  not  come  by  Adam's  sin,  as 
Dr.  T.  says  it  did.  For  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind, 
is  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our 
Saviour  in  his  discourses,  yet  Adam's  sin  is  not  once  expressly 
mentioned,    after   the   three    first  chapters  of  Genesis,  any 

'^  Page  5,  H  96,  97,  98,  108,  108,  112, 118,  180, 128,187,  188,  136,  148, 
143,  149,  158,  155,  889.        1 148. 
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re  in  all  the  Old  Testami^nt  or  the  four  Evangelists,  as  ifae 
Asion  of  it 

What  christiaD  has  there  ever  been,  that  believed  the 
>ral  corruption  of  human  nature,  who  ever  doubted  that  it 
me  in  the  way  of  which  tite  apoelle  speaks,  when  he  aays, 
■■3y  one  man  sin  entered  into  ihe  world,  and  death  by  sin  ?" 
Kor  bdeed  have  they  any  more  reoaoii  to  doubt  of  it,  than  to 
doubt  of  the  whole  history  of  our  first  parents,  because  Adam's 
name  b  so  rarely  mentioned  on  any  occasion  in  scripture,  after 
that  first  account  of  him,  and  Kvc's  never  at  at) ;  and  because 
we  have  no  more  any  exposs  mention  of  the  particular  man- 
ner in  which  mankind  were  first  brought  into  being,  either 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Adam  or  Eve.  It  is  sufficient, 
that  the  abiding,  most  visible  effects  of  these  things  remain 
in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  are  often  spoken  of 
in  scripture ;  aud  that  the  particular  manner  of  their  beinc  in- 
troduced ia  once  plainly  set  forth  in  the  beginning  oftbe 
Bible,  in  that  history  which  gives  ui  an.  accoimt  of  the  origin 
of  all  things.  And  doubtless  it  was  expected  by  the  great  au- 
thor of  the  bible,  that  the  account  in  the  three  first  chapters 
of  Genesis  should  be  taken  as  a  plain  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  both  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world.  The  histo- 
ry of  Adam's  sin,  with  its  circumstances,  Giod^  threatening, 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  after  hit  ttansgreBsion  and 
the  immediate  consequences,  consisting  in  bo  vast  an  alteration 
in  his  state — and  the  state  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  all  his 
posterity — most  directly  and  suflicientty  lead  us  to  understand 
the  rise  of  calamity,  sin  and  death,  in  this  sinful,  miserable 
world. 

It  ia  fit  we  all  should  know,  thai  it  does  not  become  us  to 
tell  the  Most  High,  how  often  he  shall  particularly  explain  and 
give  the  reason  of  any  doctrine  which  he  teaches,  in  order  to 
our  believing  what  he  says.  If  he  has  at  all  given  us  evidence 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  his  mind,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
-ceive  it  with  full  credit  and  submission  ;  and  not  sullenly  to  re- 
ject it,  because  our  notions  and  humours  are  not  suited  in  the 
manner,  and  number  of  times,  of  his  particularly  explainmg  it. 
How  oiien  is  pardon  of  sins  promised  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
repenting  and  returning  sinners  ?  How  many  hundred  times  ia 
God's  special  favour  there  promised  to  the  sincerely  righteous, 
without  any  express  mention  of  these  benefils  being  through 
Christ  ?  Would  it  therclbre  become  us  to  say,  that  inasmuch 
as  our  dependence  on  Christ  for  these  benefils  is  a  doctrine, 
which,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought  expressly  to 
have  mentioned  Christ's  nierits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of 
the  benefits,  if  he  knew  they  were  »he  ground  of  them ;  and 
should  have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and  more  frequently,  if 
•^ver  he  expected  we  should  believe  him  when  he  did  tell  ua  of 
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it  V — How  oft  is  vengeance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  express  signi- 
fication of  any  such  thing  intended,  as  that  everlasting  fire, 
where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  in  another  world, 
whicii  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  appointed 
for  all  the  wicked  ?  Would  it  now  become  a  christian  to  object 
and  say,  that  if  God  really  meant  any  such  thing,  he  ought  in 
reason  and  truth  to  have  declared  it  plainly  and  fullv  ;  and  not 
to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance 
to  all  mankind,  for  four  thousand  years  together  ? 


CHAP.  HI. 

Observations  on  various  other  Places  of  Scripture^  principally  of 
the  New  Testament^  proving  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

SECT.  I. 

Observations  on  John  iii.  6.  in  Connection  with  some  other  Pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament. 

Those  words  of  Christ,  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodemus, 
why  we  must  be  born  again,  John  iii.  6.      That  wMch  is  bom  of 
the  fleshy  is  fleshy  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit^ 
have   not  without  good  reason  been   produced  oy  divines,  as 
a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original   sin :  supposing  that  by 
flesh  here  is  meant  the  human  nature  in  a  debased  cmd  corrupt 
state.     Yet  Dr.  T.  (p.  144.)  thu9  explains  these  words,  "  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  fleshy  that  which  is  born  by  na- 
tural descent  and  propagation,  is  a  man  consisting  of  body  and 
soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man  in  their 
natural  state.*'     But  the  constant  use  of  these  iermB^  flesh  and 
spirit^  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  when   thus  set 
in  opposition,  and  the  latter  said  to  be  produced  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  as  here — and    when  expressive  of  the  same   thing 
which  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemus,  viz.  the  requi- 
site qualifications  to  salvation — will  fiilly  vindicate  the  sense 
of  our  divines.     Thus  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans^ 
where  these  terms  flesh  and  spirit^  (tfa^  and  zjvffufjux  are  abundant- 
ly repeated,  and  set  in  opposition,  as  here.     So  chap,  vii  14. 
The  taw  is  («vsufi.arjx^)  spiritual^  but  I  am  ((fapxw®^)  carnal^  sold 
under  sin.     He  cannot  only   mean,  *  I  am  a  man  consisting 
body  and  sotd^  cmd  having  the  powers  of  a  man.^    Ver.  IP 
know  that  in  me,  that  is^  in  my  flesh,  dweUeth  no  ^ood 
He  does  not  mean  to  condemn  his  firame,  as  comistsmp 
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emit  soul;  and  to  asaert,  thai  in  liiBAKmnn  cotistittttion,  witktkt 
powerx  of  a  man,  dwells  no  good  ihing.  And  when  he  sayain 
Ihe  la  t  verse  of  the  chapter,  witJi  the  miii.  <  I  myself  gcrvv  the 
Imc  of  God,  but  with  the  fle^b,  the  law  of  sm ;  he  cannot  meaOi 
'  /  myself  terve.  the  law  of  God;  but  With  my  innocent  hatmm 
conttiltition,  uk  having  the  powert  of  a  mmi,  I  serve  the  law  of 
sin.'  And  when  he  says  in  the  next  words,  Ihe  beginaing  of 
ihe  8lh  chapter,  there  is  no  cotidemnatimt  to  them, — that  walk 
not  afier  the  flesh,  but  ufter  the  tpxrit ;  and  ver.  4.  The  righte- 
OUBaetsoflhelmv  u  fulfilled  in  ug,who  walk  not  iifier  the  rLSsu  ; 
he  cannot  mean,  '  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  thai  walk 
not  according  to  the  powers  of  a  man,'  &c.  And  when  he  says, 
(ver.  5.  and  6.)  They  tliat  are  after  the  flbbh,  do  miitd  Ike 
things  of  the  flesu  :  and  to  be  carnally  minded  it  death  ;  he  does 
not  intend,  'they  that  are  according  to  the  human  conttilutio*, 
and  the  powers  of  a  man,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  human  con- 
ttitution  and  powers ;  and  to  mind  these  ia  death.'  And  when 
he  says,  (ver,  7.  and  H.)  The  carnal  for  fleshly)  mtjid  ig  mntly 
against  God,  and  ts  not  subject  to  the  late  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be :  so  thai  they  that  are  in  the  flesh,  cannot  pleate  God ; 
he  cannot  mean,  that  to  mind  the  things  which  are  agreeable 
to  "■  the  powers  and  constitution  of  a  man,''  who  as  our  BUilior 
says,  IB  constituted  or  made  right,  is  enmity  against  God ;  and 
that  a  mind  which  is  agreeable  to  this  right  human  constiluiioo, 
as  God  hath  made  it,  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  o«r  in- 
deed can  be ;  and  that  they  wlio  are  according  to  such  a  consti* 
tutioncannotpieaseGod.'  Andwhenit  ilissaid,(ver.9.)  Veare 
nofin  (Af^^(^«/t,&uf  in  r/(cx/;in'f,theapostlecannolme3n, 'ye  arc  not 
in  the  human  nature,  as  constituted  of  body  and  soul,  and  tcilh  the 
powertof  a  man.'  It  is  most  manifest,  that  by  llie  Jlrsh  lie/c  ibe 
apostle  means  n  nature  that  is  corrupt,  of  an  evil  tendetirv,  uvd 
directly  opposite  to  the  law  and  holy  nature  of  God;  so  ibalto 
walk  according  to  it,  and  to  have  a  mind  so  conformed,  is  lo 
be  an  utter  enemy  lo  God  and  his  law  i  in  a  slate  of  perfect 
inconsistence  with  subjection  to  God,  and  of  being  pleasing  to 
him  ;  and  in  a  sure  and  infallible  tendency  to  <leaih  and  uliei 
deitruction.  And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  tctdking  tifttr,  or 
according  to  the  Jtesh,  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  walKittg  ac- 
cording to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  ;  and  to  walk  iiccording 
lo  the  sjiirit,  is  to  walk  according  to  a  holy  and  divine  niilun! 
or  prmciple ;  And  to  be  vurnulbj  minded, 'is  the  sarao  «  beitjg 
viciously  and  corruptly  minded  ;  and  to  be  spiritmUjf  tnindej, 
m  to  be  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  diwposition. 

When  Christ  says,  John  iii.  0.  That  which  is  horn  of  tAe 
FLESH  w  FLESH,  he  represents  the  fesh  not  merely  as  a  ifuaHty : 
for  It  would  he  incongruous  to  speak  of  a  quality  as  a  thing  born. 
Iherefore  man,  as  in  his  whole  nature  corrupt,  is  called  JesA ; 
which  IB  agreeable  to  other  scripture  repr«Hcnlntion»,  wJKR 
he  corrupt  nalrire  is  cnlled  the  old  man.  rh<.  Aorfy  of  nji.  ud 
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the  body  of  death.  Agreeable  to  this  are  those  representations 
in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans*  There,  flesh  is  figura- 
tively represented  as  a  person,  according  to  the  apostle^s 
manner.  This  is  observed  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  after  him  by 
Dr.  T.  who  takes  notice  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and  7th 
of  Romans,  represents  sin  as  a  person ;  and  that  he  figuratively 
distinguishes  in  himself  tviro  persons,  speaking  of  flesh  as  his 
person.  For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth 
no  good  thing.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  8th  chap- 
ter he  still  continues  this  representation,  speaking  of  the  flesh 
as  a  person.  Accordingly,  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses,  he  speaks 
of  the  mind  of  the  flesh,  (<pfovi)fMx  (fitpc&*,)  and  of  the  mind  of  the 
spirit,  (pgQYffnua,  vsvntika^&*,)  as  if  tiie  flesh  and  spirii  were  two 
opposite  persons,  each  having  a  mind  contrary  to  that  of  the 
other.  Dr.  T.  interprets  this  mind  of  the  flesh,  and  mind  of 
the  spirit,  as  though  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  were  the  different 
objects,  about  which  the  mind  is  conversant.  But  this  is  plain- 
ly beside  the  apostle^s  meaning ;  who  speaks  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit  as  the  subjects  in  which  the  mind  is ;  and  in  a  sense  the 
agents,  but  not  the  objects  about  which  it  acts.  We  have  the 
same  phrase  a^in,  ver.  27.  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts. 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  (q>^ovviiM  z^cufior^.) 
The  mind  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the  saints  is  the  same  with 
the  mind  of  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  who  imparts  and  ac« 
tuates  that  spiritual  nature ;  and  here  the  spirit  is  the  subject 
and  agent,  but  not  the  object  The  same  apostle,  in  a  similar 
manner,  uses  the  word,  (w^,)  mind.  Col.  ii.  18.  Vainly  puffed 
ifp  by  his  FLESHY  mind,  (omto  « vo®*  <njff  (SoLPx^  awTif,)  by  the  mind 
of  his  flesh.  And  this  agent  so  often  called  flesh,  represented 
by  the  apostle  as  altogether  evil,  without  any  good  thing 
dwelling  in  it,  or  belonging  to  it — ^yea  perfectly  contrary  to 
God  and  his  law,  and  tending  only  to  death  and  ruin,  and  di- 
jectly  opposite  to  the  spirit — is  what  Christ  speaks  of  to  Ni- 
codemus  as  bom  in  the  first  birth,  and  furnishing  a  reason 
why  there  is  a  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  a  better  pro* 

duction. 

One  thing  is  particularly  observable  in  that  discoursis  of 
the  apostle — in  which  he  so  often  uses  the  term  flesh,  as  oppo- 
site to  spirit — that  he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  flesh,  Rom.  viii.3. 
It  is  manifest,  that  by  sinful  flesh  he  means  the  same  thinj^  with 
i\iBX  flesh  spoken  of  in  all  the  context ;  And  that  when  it  is  said, 
Christ  was  made  in  the  likeness  o{  sinful  flesh,  the  expression  is 
equipollent  with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  made  sin,  and 
made  a  curse  for  us. 

Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  Gal.  v.  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  8th  of  Romans.  And  there  a^su* 
redly,  by  flesh  cannot  be  meant  only  the  human  nature  of  body 
and  swd  or  the  mere  constitution  and.  powers  of  a  man.  as  in  its 
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balural  state,  innocent  and  right.  In  the  ICllt  ver.  the  Aportle 
says,  Walk  in  the  spiniT,  and  ye  xhall  not  fiillU  the  IhMm  o/"  the 
rLBBn :  Ihe/csA  is  eomelhingof  an  evil  inclination,  desire,  or 
lust.  But  this  is  more  strongly  signified  in  the  next  word*; 
For  the  FLESH  lusteth  against  the  upmrt  mid  the  sriRiT  afftmtt 
Me  flesh;  and  these  are  cimtrary  the  one  to  the  other.  What 
eould  have  been  auid  more  plainly,  to  shew  thai  what  the  apostle 
means  by  flesh,  is  something  very  evil  in  its  nature,  and  an 
irreconcilatile  enemy  to  all  goodness?  And  il  may  be  nhaerved 
that  in  these  words  and  those  that  follow,  the  apostle  sliU 
figuratively  represents  the  Jlesh  as  a  person  or  agent,  demring, 
acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works.  And  by  works  of 
the  _fiesh,  and  fruits  of  the  spirit,  which  arc  oj>posed  to  each 
other,  (from  ver.  19,  to  the  end)  are  plainly  meant  the  ssme  as 
Works  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fruits  of  a  holy  renewed  natur«. 
"Now  the  works  of  the  fesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these: 
Adultery,  fornication,  unc'leanncss,lBsciviousness,idolatr>', witch- 
craft, hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  &e.-BM 
the  Iruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflrring,  geotle* 
ness, goodness,"  &o.  The  apostle  by^^sA  does  not  mean  (utT  thing 
that  is  innocent  and  good  in  itself,  which  only  needs  lo  be  re- 
strained and  kept  in  proper  bounds  ;  but  somelhtng  a]lO|retbeT 
evil,  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  1  Cor.  v.  5.  Tv  iMiver  svch  an 
one  to  satan,  for  the  DESTmicTiopi  of  the  flesb.  Wc  must 
have  no  merty  on  il ;  we  cannot  be  too  cruel  lo  il ;  il  must  even 
be  crucified.  Gal  v,  24.  They  Ihal  are  Chritt^t  harr  cavciwlo 
the  PLE8H  with  the  (iffcctions  and  lusts, 

—  The  apostle  Jolm — thcRame  apostle  that  writes  the  accoimi 
of  what  Christ  said  to  Nicodemus — by  the  spirit  minn*^  the 
same  thing  as  a  new,  divine,  and  holy  iiaiurc,  exeiting  itself  in  ■ 
principle  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  chrMlinn  hob 
neas.  1  John  iii.  23, 24,  "  And  thai  we  shotihi  love  our-  unotber, 
OS  he  gave  us  commandment;  and  he  that  ke4'|M-th  hi*  com- 
mandments dwelteth  in  him,  and  ho  in  him:  And  hcrebv  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  sj/iril  thnt  h>-  hmh  given  u*. 
Chap.  iv.  12,  13.  If  we  love  one  another,  <.od  itwdleth  in  i», 
and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us:  Hereby  know  «<■  ilml  we  dwell 
in  him,  because  he  hath  yiven  us  ol  his  spirit."  The  spiritual 
principle  m  us  being  as  it  were  a  communication  <tf  the  Spiril 
of  God  to  us. 

And  as  by  (uvd-wa)  spirit,  is  meant  a  holy  nature, »o  by  the 
epitliet  (Tvsu^or.i>®-)  sjnrilmil.  k  meant  the  same  ax  trulv  vol*- 
oas  and  holy.  Gal.  vi.  1.  "  Ye  ihat  are- jfpin/iiaV,  restore  iwchw 
one  m  the  spirit  of  meekness."  The  apostle  refem  m  wbai  tm 
had  just  said  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  where  he  bad 
mentioned  merhieas  as  a  iruit  of  the  spirit.     Alid  go  by  cand 
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^*  The  law  is  spiritual^  (i.  e.  holy)  but  I  am  camd^  sold  under 


sin." 


And  it  is  evident  that  by  fleshy  as  the  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  opposed  to  spirit^  when  speaking  of  the 
qualifications  for  eternal  salvation,  is  meant — not  only  what  is 
now  vulgarly  called  the  sins  of  the  fleshy  consisting  in  inordinate 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence ;  but — the  whole 
body  of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  most  subtle,  and 
farthest  from  any  relation  to  the  body ;  such  as  pride,  malice, 
envy,  &c.  When  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  enumerated,  Gal. 
V.  19—21.  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chiefly  that  are 
mentioned ;  idolatry^  witchcraft^  hatred^  variatwey  emulations^ 
wraihy  strife^  seditions^  heresies^  envyings.  So,  pride  of  heart  is 
the  effect  or  operation  of  the  flesh.  Col.  ii.  IS.  Vainly  puffed 
up  by  his  fleshly  mind :  In  the  Greek,  (as  before  observed)  by 
the  mind  of  the  flesh.  So,  pride^  envying^  strife,  and  division, 
are  spoken  of  as' works  of  the  flesh,  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  4.  ^^  For  ye  are 
yet  carnal  ((fa^xixoi,  fle8hly.)  For  whereas  there  is  envying,  and 
strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  For 
while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  ApoUos,  are 
ye  not  carnal  V*  Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  depend  on  the  body, 
or  external  senses  ;  for  the  devil  himself  has  them  in  the  highest 
degree,  who  has  not,  nor  ever  had,  any  body  or  external  senses 
to  gratify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  depravity 
in  general,  or  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  came  to 
be  called ^^5^  ;  and  not  only  that  corruption  which  consists  in 
inordinate  bodily  appetites  ?     1  think  what  the  apostle  says  in 
the  last  cited  place,    Are  ye  not  earned,  and  walk  as  men? 
leads  us  to  the  true  reason.     It  is  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful 
nature  is  what  properly  belongs  to  mankind,  or  the  race  of 
Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  by  tiaiure. 
The  word  flesh  is  often  used  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  signify  mankind  in  their  present  state.     To  enumer- 
ate all  the  places  would  be  very  tedious :  I  shall  therefore  only 
mention  a  few  in  the  New  Testament.     Matt.  xxiv.  22.  ^^  Ex- 
cept those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh  should  be  saved.^^ 
Luke  iii.  6.  ^^  All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.^^  John 
xvii.  2.  "  Thou  hast  ^iven  him  power  over   all  flesh.*  Man's 
nature,  being  left  to  ttself,  forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it 
was  when  man  fell,  and  consequently  forsaken  of  divine  and 
holy  principles,  of  itself  became  exceeding  corrupt,  utterly  de- 
praved and  ruined :  And  so  the  word  flesh,  which  si^ifies  man, 
came  to  be  used  to  signify  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  m  his  natu« 
ral  state,  debased,  corrupt,  and  ruined.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
word  spirit  came  to  be  used  to  signify  a  divine  and  holy  prin- 

•  *^f"-  also  KoAnii.  17.  Rom.  iii.  SO.  1  Cor.  i.  20.  Gal  ii.  1C. 
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ciple,  or  new  nature;  because  thai  ta  not  ©/"nwn,  but  o/" Corf, 
by  the  indwelling  and  vital  influence  of  his  spirit.  And  ihug  to 
be  corrupt,  and  to  be  cania},  ot  fieshly,  and  to  walk  at  men,  are 
the  same  thing.  And  so  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  to  xosmir 
the  things  that  be  of  man, arid  10  navour  thing/i  which  are  ^orrvpt. 
Kre  the  same;  and  nons  of  men,  iind  wicked  mm,  also  arc  Uie 
sfttne,  ae  observed  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  taottur 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  and  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  are  phrases  thai  signify  as  much  as  rehsliing  and  em* 
bracing  true  holiness  or  divine  virtue. 

ATI  these  things  contirm  what  we  have  supposed  lo  be  . 
Christ's  meaning  in  saying,  >'  That  whicli  is  bom  of  th«  flesh,  h  ^ 
flosh;  and  that  which  IS  born  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit**  HisHpeecb 
implies,  that  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  man,  is  iiothing 
but  man  as  he  is  of  himself,  without  any  thing  divine  in  him ; 
depraved,  debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  lo  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Cod,  and  incapable  of  the  spiritual  di- 
vine happiness  of  that  kingdom.  But  that  which  is  l>om  in 
the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  ts  a  spiritual  principle,  a 
holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  heavenly  kingtlom.  It  b 
no  small  confirmation  of  this  being  the  true  meaning,  thai  thr 
words  understood  in  this  sense  contain  the  proper  and  true  rea- 
son, why  a  man  must  be  born  again,  in  order  to  enier  infn  (Jig 
kingdom  of  God ;  the  reason  given  every  where  in  other  parB 
of  scripture  for  the  necessity  of  a  renovation,  a  cliange  orjmad, 
a  new  heart,  Sic.  in  order  to  salvation  :  To  give  a  reasDO  of 
which  to  Nicodemus,  is  plainly  Christ's  design  in  the  wordti  whieli 

have  been  insisted  on, Before  I  proceed,  I  would   obserrc 

one  thing  as  a  corollary  from  what  has  been  said. 

Corol.  If  by  flesh  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the  Nc« 
Testament,  and  opposed  to  each  other  hi  discourses  on  the 
necessary  qualification  for  salvation,  we  are  to  iinderstud 
what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  follow,  ih«t  nwD 
by  nature  arc  corrupt,  but  wholly  corrupt,  wiilioni  any  good 
thing.  If  by  flesh  is  meant  man's  nature,  as  he  receivaa  it  in 
his  first  birth,  then  therein  dwelleth  no  good  thing;  as  appears 
by  Rom.  vii.  18.  It  is  wholly  opposite  to  God,  and  lo  mfajfc- 
tion  to  his  law,  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  It  is  dir«elly 
rantrary  to  true  holiness,  and  wholly  opposes  il,  as  appear*  by 
Oal.  V.  17,  So  long  as  men  are  in  their  natural  state,  ihey  nM 
only  have  no  good  thing,  bui  it  is  impossible  they  shonW  have 
or  do  any  good  thing  ;  lis  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  H.  Ther«  b 
nothing  in  their  nature,  as  they  have  il  by  Ibe  first  btrtli, 
whence  should  arise  any  uue  Muhjertion  to  God;  as  appears 
by  Rom.  yhi.  7.  If  tliere  were  any  thing  trulv  good  in  fhejftrrf, 
or  in  ijuwi's  n«fKrc,  or  natural  disposiiion,  under  a  moral  view, 
then  It  ahoutd  only  ho  nrnended  ;  but  the  scripture  i«pt«aenli 
i"«  Ihoiigh  wo  were  to  be  enomii-s  li.  it.  and  were  rt»  fieelc  bo- 
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thing  short  of  its  entire  destruction,  as  before  observed.  And 
elsewhere  the  apostle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  M 
man,  hut  putting  it  off,  and  putting  on  tlie  new  man:  and  seeks 
not  to  have  the  body  of  death  made  better,  but  to  be  delivered 
from  it ;  and  says,  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christy  he  is  a  new 
creature  (which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  new  bom^) 
old  things  are  (not  amended  but)  passed  away,  and  all  things 
are  become  new. 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  particularly  consi- 
der the  apostle's  discourse  in  1  Cor»  the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
cond  chapter    and  the    beginning  of  tiie   third.    There  the 
apostle  speaks   of  the  natural  man  and   the  spiritual  man : 
where  natural  and  spiritual  are  opposed  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  carnal  and  spiritual  often  are.     In  chap.  ii.  14,  15.  he 
says,  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
God :  For  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  thev  are  spiritually  discerned.     But  he  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things.^'     And  not  onlv  does  the  apostle 
here  oppose   natrual  and  spiritual,  just  as  he  elsewhere  does 
carnal    and   spiritual,  but  his   following    discourse  evidently 
shews  that  he  means  the  very  same  distmction,  the  same  two 
distinct  and  opposite    things.     For  immediately   on  his  thus 
speaking  of  the  difference  betwen  the  natnral  and  the  spiritual 
man  he  says,  ^^  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as 
unto  spiritu(d,  but  as  unto  carnaV^     Referring  manifestly  to 
what  he  had  been  saying  in  the  immediately  preceding  discourse, 
about  spiritual  and  natural  men,  and  evidently  using  the  word 
carnal  as  synonymous  with  natural.     By  which  it  is  put  out  of 
all  reasonable  dispute,  that  the  apostle  by  natural  men  means 
Uie  same  as  men  in  that  carnal,  sinful  state,  that  they  are  in  by 
their  first  birth ; — ^notwithstanding  all  the  glosses  and  criticisms, 
by  which  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  us 
another  sense  of  this  phrase  ;  and  so  to  deprive  us  of  the  clear 
instruction  the  apostle  gives  in  that  14th  verse,  concerning  the 
sinful  miserable  state  of   man   by  nature.     Dr.  T.  says,   by 
•4^uvix0^,  is  meant  the  animal  man,  the  man  who  maketh  sense 
and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.     If  he  aims  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  external  sense  and  bodily  appetite, 
his  meaning  is  certainly  not  the  apostle's.     For  the  apostle  in 
his   sense   mcludes   the   more  spiritual  vices  of  envy,  strife, 
iic  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter; 
where,  as  I  have  observed,  he  substitutes  the  word  carnal  in 
the  place  of  4^i'(^.  So  the  apostle  Jude  uses  the  word  in  like 
manner,  opposing  it  to  spiritual,  or  having  tlte  spirit,  ver.  19. 
^  These  are  they  that  separate  themselves,  sensual,  (^'^CC^^')  ^^ 
having  the  spirit.^'*    The  vices  he  had  been  just  speaking  of, 
were  chiefly  of  the  more  spiritual  kind.  ver.  16.  ^  These  are 
murmurers,  complainers^  walking  after  their  own  lusts ;  and  their 
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mouth  speaking  great  swelling  words,  having  men's  persons 
admiiatioD,  because  of  advantage."  The  vices  meiiliontHl  nre 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Cormthiann,  for 
which  he  calls  them  carnal;  eiiff/,  strife,  dims'tons,  saying,  t 
am  of  Paul,  and  /  of  Apollos ;  and  being  pvffetJ  up  for  one 
agaiint  another.  We  have  the  same  word  again.  Jam.  iit.  M, 
IS,  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envjring  and  strife,  arlnry  not,  and  lis 
not  against  the  truth :  This  wisdom  desceiuletn  not  from  above, 
but  is  earthly,  setisiial,  {■i.v)(^ixti)  and  devilish  ;"  where  also  the 
vices  the  apostle  speaks  of  ore  of  the  more  spiritual  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  suflicient  reason  to  under- 
stand the  apostle,  when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  man,  in  I  Cor. 
ii.  14.  as  moaning  man  in  his  native  corrupt  state.  And  hu 
words  represent  him  ati  totally  corrupt,  wholly  a  strangct  dikI 
enemy  to  true  virtue  or  hnlmcss,  and  tilings  appertainins  (o  it, 
which  it  appears  are  comninnly  intended  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  things  spiritual,  and  are  doubtless  here  meant  by 
things  of  the  spirit  <f  God.  These  words  also  represent,  tliU 
■t  is  impossible  man  should  be  otherwise,  while  in  hb  natural 
state.  The  expressions  arc  very  strung :  The  nainral  man 
receirelh  not  the  things  nf  Uia  spirit  i/f  God,  is  not  susceptible 
of  things  of  that  kind,  neither  caii  he  know  thetn,  can  have  no 
true  sense  or  relish  of  them,  or  notion  of  their  real  nature  and 
true  excellency ;  because  they  are  spiriluallu  discerned ;  ihey 
are  not  discerned  by  means  of  any  principle  in  nature,  bni  aho- 
gether  by  a  principle  that  is  divine,  somethmg  tnlriHluceil  \iy 
the  grace  of  God's  holy  spirit,  wiiich  is  above  all  liutt  is  natu- 
ral. The  words  arc  in  a  considerable  degree  parallel  with 
those  of  our  Saviour.  John  xiv.  Iti.  17.  "  He  shall  give  you  tbe 
spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  woi  id  cannot  receive,  because  it  &ee4k 
bim  not,  neither  knoweth  him  :  Um  ye  know  hint ;  for  he  dwell- 
Qth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." 


SECT.  a. 

Obsen-atiotts  on  Rom.  iit.  9 — 24. 

If  the  scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  wicked  in  their 
first  state,  before  they  arc  made  partakers  of  the  beiMflls  of 
Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are  wicked  by  nature ;  For 
doubtless  men's /j-Ki  Blnte  i^  ihoir  nattvr  stele,  or  that  in  whi^ 
they  eome  into  the  world.  But  the  scriptures  do  ttiUH  rcprvcM 
all  mankind. 

Beforo  I  mention  purlicular  texts  to  thia'pumoiM:,'!  wouW 
observe  that  it  ahers  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  in  hant 
whether  we  suppose  these  texts  speak  directly  of  infanta,  » 
only  of  such  as  miderstand  somelhinc  of"  iheir  dutv  nnd  star*. 
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For  if  all  mankind,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  reflect-, 
in^,  and  knowing  their  own  moral  state,  find  themselves  wicked, 
this  proves  that  they  are  wicked  by  nature  ;  either  born  so,  ot 
born  with  an  infallible  disposition  to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, if  there  be  any  diTOrence  between  these ;  and  either  of 
them  will  prove  men  to  be  born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have 
before  proved,  that  a  native  propensity  to.  sin  certainly  follows 
from  many  things  said  or  mankind  in  the  scripture;  but 
what  I  intend  now,  is  to  prove  by  direct  scripture-testimony, 
that  all  mankind,  in  their  first  state,  are  really  of  a  wicked 
character. 

To  this  purpose,  exceeding  full,  express,  and  abundant  is 
that  passage  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.  9 — 24.  which  I  shall  set 
down  at  large,  distinguishing  the  universal  terms  which  are 
here  so  ofton  repeated,  by  a  distinct  character.     The  apostle 
having  in  the  first  chapter  (ver.  IG,  17.  j  laid  down  his  proposi- 
tion, that  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  proceeds  to 
prove  this  point,  by  shewing  particularly  that  all  are  in  them- 
selves wicked,  and  without  any  righteousness  of  their  own. 
First,  he  insists  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles^  in  the  first 
chapter ;  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews^  in  the  second 
chapter*     And  then,  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the 
matter,  and  draw   the  conclusion  in  the   words  following: 
"  What  then,  are  we  better  than  they  ?    No,  in  no  wise ;  for 
we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  that  they  are 
ALL  under  sin :  As  it  is  written,  there  is  none  righteous,  no, 
NOT  onb;  there  is  none   that  understandeth ;   there  is  none; 
that  seeketh  after  God ;  they  are  all   gone  out  of  the  way ; 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.     Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ; 
with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps 
is  under  their  Tips ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitter- 
ness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood ;  destruction  and  misery 
are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known  i 
there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.     Now  we  know,  that 
whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  sayeth  to  them  that  are 
under  the  law,  that  evert  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all 
the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God.     Therefore  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  fdbsh  be  justified  in  his 
sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.     But  now  the 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  law,  is  manifest,  being  wit- 
nessed by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the  righteousness 
of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon 
ALL  them  that  believe ;  for  there  is  vo  difference.     For  all 
have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.     Being  jus- 
tified freely  by  his  grace^  through  the  redeipption  which  is  in 
Jesus  Christ." 


Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz.  that  mankiDd  in 
hett  first  Btate,  before  they  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  redemption,  are  universally  wicked,  is  declared  with 
Jie  utmost  possible  fuhiess  and  precision.  So  that  if  here  this 
matter  be  not  set  forUi  plainly,  expressly,  and  fully,  it  must  be 
because  no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage, or  any  manner  of  terms  and  phrases,  however  contrived 
and  neaped  up  one  upon  another,  detcrininately  to  signify  any 
such  thing. 

Dr.  T.  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  whole,  would  have  us 
to  understand,  (p.  104 — 107.)  that  these  passages  quoted  from 
the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  do  not 
gpeak  of  all  mankind,  nor  of  alt  the  Jews ;  but  only  nf  them  of 
wliom  they  were  true.  He  observes,  there  were  many  that  were 
innocent  and  righteous;  though  there  were  also  many,  a  strong 
party,  that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  &-c.  of  whom  these  tests  were 
to  be  understood.  Concerning  whicli  I  would  observe  the  foN 
lowing  things : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  imirersa^'fy  of  the  terms  in  these 
places  which  the  apostle  cites  from  the  Old  Testament,  to 
prove  that  oH  the  world,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  under  xiH, 
H  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The  apostle  uses  universal  terms  in 
his  proposition  and  in  his  conclusion,  that  all  are  tmder  sin. 
that  EVBBY  MotiTH  is  stopped,  ALL  TUB  woaLD  guilty, — that  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flkjh  can  be  justified.  And  he  chooses 
out  a  number  of  univers<il  sayings  or  clauses  out  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  confirm  this  universality  ;  as.  There  it  nunr 
righteous;  no,  not  one:  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way; 
there  is  none  t/iat  under slandetk,  ^c.  But  yet  the  universal 
terms  found  in  them  have  no  reference  to  any  such  imiversalily, 
either  in  the  collective  or  personal  sense;  no  universality  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  or  of  particular  persons  in  those  na. 
tions,  or  in  any  one  nation  in  the  world  :  "  But  only  of  those 
of  whom  they  are  true.'"  That  is,  (Acre  is  none  of  them  righte- 
ous, of  whom  it  is  truf,  that  they  are  not  righteous ;  no,  not 
owe  ;  there  is  none  that  under standeth,  of  whom  it  is  true,  that 
they  understand  not:  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  icflW,of  whom 
it  is  true,  that  ihcy  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  &c.  Or  these  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  understood  concerning  lliat  strong  party  in 
Israel,  in  David's  and  Solomon's  days,  and  in  the  prophets' 
days ;  they  are  to  be  understood  odhem  universally.  And  what 
is  that  to  the  apostle's  purpose  ?  How  does  such  an  universality 
of  wickedness — that  all  were  wicked  in  Israel,  who  were  wicked ; 
or,  that  tlicre  was  a  particular  evil  party,  all  of  which  were 
wicked— confirm  that  universality  which  the  apostle  would 
prove.  III!.  That  all  Jews  and  Oentifes,  and  the  whole  world, 
were  wicked,  and  evert/  mouth  stopped,  and  that  no  flesh  could 
be  justified  by  itieir  own  righteousness. 
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Here  nothing  cbh  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense,  but  this, 
that  the  apostle  would  convince  the  Jews  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  wicked,  as  well  as  other  nations ;  and  to  prove 
it,  he  mentions  some  texts  which  shew  that  there  was  a  wicked 
party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  as  to  the  uni- 
versal terms  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the  apostle 
had  no  respect  to  them ;  but  his  reciting  them  is  as  it  were 
accidental,  they  happened  to  be  in  some  texts  which  speak  of 
an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  them  as  they  are, 
not  because  they  are  any  more  to  his  purpose  for  the  universal 
terms  which  happen  to  be  in  them.  But  let  the  reader  look 
on  the  words  of  the  apostle,  and  observe  the  violence  of  such 
a  supposition.  Particularly  let  the  words  of  the  9th  and  10th 
verses,  and  their  connection,  be  observed. — All  are  under  sin : 
As  it  is  written^  there  is  none  righteous :  no^  not  one.  How 
plain  is  it,  that  the  apostle  cites  that  latter  universal  clause  out 
of  the  14th  Psalm,  to  confirm  the  preceding  universal  words  of 
his  own  proposition  ?  And  yet  it  will  follow  from  what  Dr.  T. 
supposes,  that  the  universality  of  the  terms  in  the  last  words, 
there  is  none  righteous  ;  no^  not  one,  hath  no  relation  at  all  to 
that  universality  he  speaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  to  wliich 
they  are  joined,  all  are  under  sin:  and  is  no  more  a  confirma- 
tion of  it,  than  if  the  words  were  thus,  '  There  are  sonie  or 
there  are  many  in  Israel,  that  are  not  righteous.^ 

2.  To  suppose  the  apostle^s  design  in  citing  these  pas- 
sages was  only  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  their  nation  that  were  wicked  men, 
is  to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what  none  of  the 
Jews  denied,  or  made  the  least  doubt  of;  even  the  Pharisees, 
the  most  self-righteous  sect  of  them,  who  went  fiirthest  in 
glorying  in  the  distinction  of  their  nation  from  other  nations 
as  a  holy  people,  knew  it,  and  owned  it ;  they  openly  confess- 
ed that  their  forefathers  killed  the  prophets.  Mat.  xxiii.  29 — 
31.  And  if  the  apostle^s  design  had  been  only  to  refresh  their 
memories,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  wickedness 
of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reflection  on  themselves  as  guilty  of 
the  like  wickedness,  (as  Stephen  does,  Acts  vii.)  what  need 
had  he  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove  this — ^gathering  up  many 
sentences  here  and  there  which  prove,  that  their  scriptures 
speak  of  some  as  wicked  men — and  then  to  prove  that  the 
wicked  men  spoken  of  must  be  Jews,  by  this  argument,  that  whai 
things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law,  or  that  whatsoever  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  said, 
it  must  be  understood  of  that  people  who  had  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  What  need  had  the  apostle  of  such  an  ambages  as 
this,  to  prove  to  the  Jews  that  there  had  been  many  of  their 
nation  in  past  a^es,  which  were  wicked  men ;  when  the  Old 
Testament  was  M\  of  passages  that  asserted  this  expressly ^  not 
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bnly  of  a  strong  party,  but  of  the  nation  in  genera)  ?  How 
much  more  would  it  have  been  to  such  a  purpose,  to  have  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in  general  in 
Worahipping  the  golden  calf:  of  the  unbelief,  murtnuring, 
mndperverseneBSof  the  whole  congregation  in  (he  wilderness. 
for  forty  years,  as  Stej}!irn  does?  Which  things  he  had  no 
need  to  prove  to  be  Spoken  of  their  nation,  by  any  such  in- 
direct argument  as  this,  '*  Whatsoever  things  the  law  sailh,  it 
aaith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law.'' 

3.  It  would  have  been  impertinent  to  the  apostle's  puT- 

Eose,  even  as  our  author  Understands  his  purpose,  for  him  to 
ave  gone  about  lo  Convince  the  Jew»,  that  there  had  been  a 
strong por(y  of  bad  men  in  the  lime  of  2>a!((rfand  Solomon,  utd 
the  prophets.  For  Dr.  T.  supposes,  the  apostle's  aim  is  to 
prove  the  great  corruption  of  both  Jewi  and  Gentiles  when 
Chriat  came  into  the  world.* 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  evade  the  clear  and  abnnduit 
testimonies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  contained  in  this 
part  of  the  holy  scriptore,  our  author  says,  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  hodiea  of  people,  nf  J(^vt  and  Gentiles  in  a  collec- 
tive sense,  as  two  great  bodies  into  which  mankind  are  divid- 
ed -,  speaking  of  them  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  not  with 
respect  to  particular  persons ;  that  the  apostle's  design  is  10 
prove,  that  neither  of  these  tivo  great  bodies,  in  their  collec- 
tive sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  because  both  were  corrupt; 
and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  that  the  ^'pncra/ifj/  of  both 
were  wicked. t  On  this  I  observe, 

(1.)  That  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  with 
the  terms  and  language  which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  of 
For  according  to  lliis,  we  must  understand  cither. 

First,  That  the  apostle  means  no  vniversality  at  all,  hut 
only  the  far  greater  part.  But  if  the  words  which  the  apostle 
uses  do  not  most  fully  and  delcrminately  signify  an  univer- 
sality, no  words  ever  used  in  the  bible  are  sufficient  to  do  it. 
I  might  challenge  any  man  to  produce  any  one  paragraph  in 
the  scripture,  from  the  beginning  lo  the  end,  where  there  is 
such  a  repetition  and  accumulation  of  terms,  so  strongly  and 
emphatically  and  carefully,  to  express  the  most  perfect  and 
absolute  universality ;  or  any  place  lo  be  compared  to  it. 
What  instance  is  there  in  the  scripture,  or  indeed  In  any  other 
writing,  when  the  meaning  is  only  the  muck  greater  part, 
where  this  meaning  is  signified  in  such  a  manner.  They  are 
tilt, — T/teif  are  all, —  They  areall, — together, — every  one, — oii 
the  world;  joined  to  mufliplicd  negative  terms,  to  shew  the 
universality    to    be  without    exception ;   saying.    There  is  no 
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^e5&, — there  is  none^ — there  is  none^ — there  is  none, — tJiere  is 
nonei  four  times  over;  besides  the  addition  of  iVb,  not  one^ — 
no,  not  one,-— once  and  again  I — Or, 

Secondly.  If  any  universaliUr  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only 
of  the  cottective  bodies  spoken  of;  and  these  collective  bodies 
but  two,  as  Dr.  T.  reckons  them,  viz.  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  Gentile  world  ;  supposing  the  apostle  is  here  representing 
each  of  these  parts  of  mankind  as  being  wicked.  !But  is  this 
the  way  of  men  using  languagi^,  when  speaking  of  but  two 
things,  to  express  themselves  in  such  wiiverscd  terms,  when 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  predicated 
of  both  of  them  ?  If  a  man  speaking  of  his  two  feet  as  both 
lame,  should  saj^Jil  my  feet  ore  lame — They  are  all  lame — AU 
together  are  become  weak — None  of  my  feet  are  strong — None 
of  them  are  sound — No,  not  one;  would  not  he  be  thought  to 
be  lame  in  his  understanding,  as  well  as  his  feet  ?  When  the 
apostle  says,  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped^  must  we  sup- 
pose, that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two  great  collective  bodies, 
figuratively  ascribing  to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and  means  that 
these  two  mouths  are  stopped !  Besides,  according  to  our  au- 
thor^s  own  interpretation,  the  universal  terms  used  in  these  texts, 
cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  respect  to  those  two 
great  collective  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  either  of  them ;  but  to 
some  in  Israel,  a  particular  disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation, 
which  was  made  up  of  wicked  men.  So  that  his  interpretation 
is  every  way  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

(3.)  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness  or 
guilt  of  great  collective  bodies,  then  it  will  follow,  that  also 
ihe  justification  he  here  treats  of,  is  no  other  than  the  justifica- 
tion of  such  collective  bodies.  For  they  are  the  same  of  whom 
he  speaks  as  guilty  and  wicked,  and  who  c^nnoX  he  jtLstified 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  by  reason  of  their  being  wicked. 
Otherwise  his  argument  is  wholly  disannulled.  If  the  guilt 
he  speaks  of  be  only  of  collective  bodies,  then  what  he  argues 
from  that  guilt  must  be  only,  that  collective  bodies  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  having  no  respect  to  the 
justification  of  particular  persons.  And  indeed  this  is  Dr.  T.^s 
declared  opinion.  He  supposes  the  apostle  here,  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  epistle,  is  speaking  of  men^s  justification  ccm* 
sidered  only  as  in  their  collective  captMcitu.^  But  the  con- 
trary is  most  manifest.  The  26th  and  28th  verses  of  this 
third  chapter,  cannot,  without  the  utmost  violence,  be  under- 
stood otherwise  than  of  the  justification  of  particular  persons. 
*^  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus. — Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
ftith,  without  the  de^s  of  the  law.''  So  chap.  iv.  5. ''  But  to  Am 

Hil«  on  Rov.  iii  10-19.  Chmp.  v.  11.  and  Clvv.  ix.  30, 31. 
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that  worketh  not,  but  belicveth  on  him  that  jiistifieth  the  UDgod* 
\j,hu  faith  is  counted  tbr  rigliteousness."  And  what  the  apos- 
tle cites  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8tli  versed  from  the  book  of  Psalms 
ivideotly  shews,  that  he  is  »peaking  of  the  justiiicalioD  of 
particular  persons.  "  Even  un  David  ulso  describeth  the  blesg' 
ednees  of  tA«  man  unto  whom  Uod  iniputeth  righteousness  with- 
out works,  saying,  Bltsiied  are  tliey  whose  iniquities  are  forgiv- 
en,and  whosesins  are  covered,"  .David  says  these  things  in 
the  32d  Psatm,  with  a  special  respect  to  his  own  particular  case  t 
there  expresaing  the  grenl  ditftress  he  was  in  while  under  a  sense 
of  personal  sin  and  guilt,  and  the  great  joy  he  had  when  God 
forgave  him. 

And  what  can  be  plainer,  than  in  the  paragraph  we  have 
been  upon,  (^Rom.  ii).  20.)  It  is  the  justlticalion  of  particuiar 
persont  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.  "  Therefore  by  the  deeds 
of  the  taw  there  shall  no  flesh  be  Justified  in  his  sighL''  Ue 
refers  to  Psal.  cxiiii.  U.  ''  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thj 
servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified."  Here 
the  Psalmist  is  not  speaking  of  the  justification  of  a  nation,  as 
a  collective  body,  or  of  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  world,  but 
of  a  particular  man.  And  it  is  further  manifest,  that  the  ^mm- 
tle  iii  here  speaking  of  personal  justification,  inaspiucfa  aa  this 
place  is  evidently  parallel  with  GaJ.  iii.  10,  11.  "For  as  maii^ 
as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse :  For  it  » 
written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  tbem.  But  that 
no  maa  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  is  evident ;  for  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith."  It  is  plain,  that  this  place  is  parallel 
with  that  in  the  3d  of  Romans,  not  only  as  tiie  thing  asserted  is 
the  same,  and  the  argument  by  which  it  is  proved — that  all  are 
guilty,  and  exposed  to  condemnation  by  the  law. — But  the 
same  saying  of  the  Old  Testament  is  cited.  (Gal.  ii.  10.) 
Many  other  things  demonstrate,  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of 
jhe  justiti cation  in  both  places,  which  I  omit  for  brevity's 


^^^sake. 


And  besides  all  these  things,  our  author's  interpretation 
makes  the  apostle's  argument  wliolly  void  another  way.  The 
apostle  is  speaking  of  a  certain  subject  which  cannot  be  justifi- 
ed by  the  worksi  of  the  law ;  and  his  argument  is,  that  the 
same  subject  is  guilty,  and  is  condemned  by  the  law.  If  he 
means  that  one  subject,  suppose  a  collective  body  or  bodies, 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  law,  because  another  subject,  ano- 
ther collective  body,  is  condemned  by  the  law,  it  is  plain,  the 
argument  would  be  quite  vain  and  impertinent.  Yet  thus  the 
argument  must  stand  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  interpretation. 
The  collective  bodies  which  he  supposes  are  spoken  of  as 
wicked,  and  condemned  by  the  law,  considered  as  in  tlieir 
fqllective  capacity,  are  lho«e  two,  the  Jewish  nation,  end  the 
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heathen  world.  But  the  collective  body  which  he  supposes 
the  apostle  speaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law, 
is  neither  of  these,  but  the  christian  church,  or  body  of  be- 
lievers ;  which  is  a  new  collective  body,  a  new  creature,  and 
a  new  man,  (according  to  our  author^s  understanding  of  such 
phrases)  which  never  had  any  existence  before  it  was  justified, 
and  therefore  never  was  wicked  or  condemned,  unless  it  was 
with  regard  to  the  indwiducds  of  which  it  was  constituted; 
and  it  does  not  appear,  according  to  our  author^s  scheme,  that 
these  individuals  had  before  been  generally  wicked  For  ac- 
cording to  him,  there  was  a  number  both  among  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles^  that  were  righteous  before.  And  how  does  it  ap- 
pear, but  that  the  comparatively  few  Jews  and  Gentiles^  of 
which  this  new-created  collective  body  was  constituted,  were 
chiefly  of  the  best  of  each  f 

So  that  in  every  view,  this  author^s  way  of  explaining  the 
passage  appears  vam  and  absurd.  And  so  clearly  and  fully  has 
the  apostle  expressed  himself,  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible 
to  invent  any  other  sense  to  put  upon  his  words,  than  that 
which  will  imply  that  all  mankind,  even  every  individual  of  the 
whole  race,  but  their  Redeemer  himself,  are  in  their  first  origi- 
nal state  corrupt  and  wicked. 

Before  I  leave  this  passage,  (Rom.  iii.  9 — ^24.)  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  full 
testimony  to  the  native  depravity  of  mankind,  but  also  plainly 
declares  that  natural  depravity  to  be  total  and  exceeding 
great.  It  is  the  apostle^s  manifest  design  in  these  citations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  to  shew  these  three  things.  1. 
That  all  mankind  are  by  nature  corrupt.  %  That  every  one 
is  altogether  corrtipt^  and  as  it  were  depraved  in  every  part. 
3.  That  they  are  in  every  part  corptpt  in  an  exceeding  degree. 
With  respect  to  the  second  of  these,  it  is  plain  the  apostle 
puts  together  those  particular  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
wherein  most  of  those  members  of  the  body  are  mentioned, 
that  are  the  souPs  chief  instruments  or  organs  of  external 
action.  The  hands  (implicitly )  in  those  expressions.  They  are 
together  become  wnprofitable.  There  is  none  that  doeth  good. 
The  throat,  tongue,  lips,  and  mouth,  the  organs  of  speech,  in 
those  words ;  "Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre :  With  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit :  The  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bittemess.^^ 
The  feet  in  those  words,  ver.  15.  "  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood.'^  These  things  together  signify,  that  man  is  as  it  were 
all  over  corrupt  in  every  part.  And  not  only  is  the  total  cor- 
ruption thus  intimated  by  enumerating  the  several  parts,  but 
also  by  denying  all  good ;  any  true  understanding  or  spiritual 
knowledge,  any  virtuous  action,  or  so  much  as  a  truly  virtuous 
desire,  or  seeking  after  God.    "  There  is  none  that  understand^ 
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eth ;  There  is  none  that  seekelh  after  God ;  There  is  none  that 
doethgood:  The  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known.'"  And 
in  general  by  denying  all  irue  piety  or  religion  in  men  in  their 
first  state,  ver.  18.  "  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes." — The  expressions  also  are  evidently  chosen  to  denote 
a  most  extreme  and  desperate  wickedness  of  heart.  An  ex- 
ceeding depravity  is  ascribed  to  every  part :  To  the  throat, 
the  scent  of  an  open  sepulchre ;  to  the  tongue  and  lips,  deceit, 
and  the  poison  of  aspsi  to  the  mouili,  cursing  and  biUemetM  } 
of  their  feet  it  is  said,  tfiey  arcswifi  to  shed  blood:  And  wilh 
regard  to  the  whole  man  it  is  said,  destruction  and  misery  are 
in  their  ways.  The  repret^enlalion  is  very  strong  of  each  of 
these  things,  du.  That  all  mankind  are  corrupt ;  thai  every 
one  is  ioholly  and  altogether  corrupt ;  and  also  exirt-mely  and 
desperately  corrupt.  And  it  is  plain,  it  is  not  accidental  that 
we  have  here  such  a  collection  of  ^ucli  strong  expressions,  so 
emphatically  signifying  these  things  ;  but  that  they  are  chosen 
of  the  apostle  on  design,  as  being  directly  and  fully  to  his 
purpose;  which  purpose  appears  in  all  his  discourse  in  the 
whole  of  this  chapter,  and  indeed  from  the  begmntng  of  the 
epistle. 


SECT,  III. 

OhtervatioHs  on  Rom.  v,  G — 10.  and  Eph.  iL  3.  mth  the  Con- 
text, and  Rom.  viL 

Another  passage  of  this  apostle,  which  shews  that  all  who 
are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption  are 
in  their  first  stale  wicked,  desperately  wicked,  is  Rom.  v, 
6 — 10,  "  For  when  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man 
will  one  die;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man,  some  would 
even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  thai  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Much 
more  then,  being  now  Justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  him.  For  if  while  we  were  enetnis*,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son  ;  much 
more,  being  reconciled,  we  sliall  be  saved  by  his  life." — Here 
all  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  who  are  saved  by  him,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  in  their  first  stale  sinners,  ungodly,  enemies  to  God, 
exposed  to  divine  wrath,  and  without  strength,  without  ability 
to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their  souls  from  tliis  miserable 
state. 

Dr.  T.  says,  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  only 
in  their  heathen  state,  in  contradistinction  to  the  jews ;  and 
ihat  not  of  particular  personn  among  the  heathen  GeiUilec.  w 
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as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personally;  but  only  of  the  Gen- 
tiles collectively  taken^  or  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  great 
collective  body,  the  heathen  world :  And  that  these  appella- 
tions, sinners^  ungodly^  enemies^  &c.  were  names  by  which  the 
apostles  in  their  writings  were  wont  to  signify  and  distinguish 
the  heathen  world  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ;  and  that  in  this 
sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  epistles,  and 
in  this  place  in  particular.*  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  way 
of  interpreting  these  phrases  in  the  apostolic  writings  is  be- 
come fashionable  with  many  late  writers ;  whereby  they  not 
only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  which 
account  it  deserves  the  more  particular  consideration. 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary 
among  the  Jews,  especially  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  their 
pride  and  confidence  in  tneir  privileges  as  the  peculiar  people 
of  God,  to  exalt  themselves  exceedingly  above  other  nations, 
and  greatly  to  despise  the  Gentiles,  calling  them  by  such 
names  as  sinners^  enemies^  dogs^  &c.  Themselves  they  ac- 
counted, in  general  (excepting  the  pvblicans^  and  the  notori* 
ously  profligate)  as  the /hernia,  the  special /avat<ri<e«  and  child- 
ren of  God  ;  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  were 
circumcised,  and  had  the  law  of  Moses  as  their  peculiar  pri- 
vilege, and  as  a  wall  of  partition  between  them  and  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  christian  divine,  who  has 
studied  the  New  Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr.  T.  has  done,  should  so  strongly 
imagine  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  countenance  and 
cherish  these  self-exalting,  uncharitable  dispositions  and  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  custom,  so  far  as 
to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt  that  language  of  their 
pride  and  contempt;  and  especially  that  the  apostle  Paul 
should  do  it.  It  is  a  most  unreasonable  imagination  on  many 
accounts. 

I.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  to 
overthrow  and  abolish  every  thing  to  which  this  self-distin- 
ffuishing,  self-exalting  language  oi  the  Jews  was  owinff. — 
It  was  calculated  wholly  to  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to 
destroy  the  pride  and  self-righteousness  which  were  the  causes 
of  it.  It  was  calculated  to  abolish  the  enmity,  and  break 
down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  of 
twain  to  make  one  new  man^  so  making  peace :  to  destroy  all 
dispositions  in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one 
another,  or  to  say  one  to  another,  ^^  stand  by  thyself,  come  not 
near  to  me  ;   for  I  am  holier  than  thou  ;**  and  to  establish  the 

*  Page  1 14--18P.    8ee  al«>  Dr.  T.'s  Paraph,  and  notcis  <Ai  the  plafir. 
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contrary  principles  of  humility,  mutual  esteem,  honour  and 
love,  and  universal  union,  in  the  most  tirm  and  perfect  man- 
ner. 

3.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry,  to  militate  against  this  pharasaical  spi- 
rit, practice,  and  language  of  the  Jews,  by  which  they  showed 
so  much  contempt  of  thu  Gentiles,  Pubhcana,  and  such  as 
were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  thus  exalted  themselves 
above  them ;  calling  Umm  shiners  and  enemies,  and  themselves 
holy,  and  God"/  cMldren  :  not  allowing  the  Gentile  to  be  their 
neighbour,  &c.  He  condemned  the  Pharisees  for  not  esteeming 
themselves  smnert  as  well  as  the  Publicans ;  trusting  in  them- 
selves that  they  were  righteous,  and  despising  others.  He 
militated  against  these  things  in  his  own  treatment  of  some 
Gentiles,  Publicans,  and  others,  whom  they  called  sinners,  and 
in  what  he  said  on  those  occasioRs.* 

He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  the  Jews  in  his 
parables,!  and  in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat 
the  unbelieving  Jews} ;  and  in  what  be  says  to  Nicodemus 
about  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  for  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  the  uncle'an  Gentiles  with  regard  to  their  proselyteiam,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  looked  upon  as  a  new  birth.  And  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  notions  of  their  being  the  children  of  God,  be- 
cause the  children  of  Abraham,  but  the  Gentiles  by  nature  sin- 
ners and  children  of  wrath,  he  tells  them  that  even  they  were 
children  of  the  devil  §. 

3.  Though  we  should  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have 
been  thoroughly  brought  off  from  such  notions,  manners,  and 
language  of  the  Jews,  till  after  Christ's  ascension ;  yet  after  the 
pouring  out  of  the  spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  at  least 
after  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  they  were  fully  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  effectu- 
ally taught  no  longer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean,  as  a  note  of 
distinction  from  the  Jews,  Acts  x.  2S.  which  was  before  any  of 
the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

*  MBlth.  *iii.  5—13  Chap,  ii-  9—13.  Ch»p  xi.  19— «4.  Ch«p.  iv.  Si— 
38.  Lukevii.  37.  (olhecnd,  Ctinp.  svii.  12— 19.  Chap.  lii.  1—10,  John  it. 
9.  kc-  ver.  39.  &c.     Compare  Luke  i.  39,  &c. 

t  M«tth.  nxi.   29— 3«.    Chap.  iiii.  1—10.     Luke  liv.  16—24.    Compue 


opinion  of  ihemaelvea,  as  being  a  holy  people  and  accepted  of  God,  because  tluj 
were  iha  cluJdren  of  Abraham — and  on  ihal  accouni  betlei  than  the  Heathen 
whom  itiev  called  sinners,  eneniicB,  unclean,  &c.— in  baptizing  the  Jcwb  a»  a  ^ 
titlid  people,  and  jinno),  aa  the  Jews  used  to  baptiie  proaelvtes  from  among  tbe 
Heathen  i  callinjilhein  to  repentance  as  skiikh,  aaying,  "Ttiink  not  lo  say  with- 
in jourseWcs,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father ;  lor  I  say  unlo  you,  that  Godii 
able  of  these  atones  lo  raise  up  children  unto  Abiabam  ;"  and  teaching  the  Phu- 
liccB,  that  instead  of  their  being  a  holy  generation,  and  children  of  God,  ai  they 
ctfed  themselves,  ihey  were  a  gtiuratiaa  o/  viperi. 
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4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instruct- 
ed in  this  matter  than  Paul,  and  none  so  abundant  in  instruct- 
ing others  in  it,  as  this  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  None  of 
the  apostles  had  so  much  occasion  to  exert  themselves  against 
the  forementioned  notions  and  language  of  the  Jews,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jewish  teachers  and  judaizing  Christi^uis  who  strove 
to  keep  up  the  separation  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
to  exalt  the  former  and  set  at  nought  the  latter. 

5.  This  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  above  all  his 
other  writings,  exerts  himself  in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  and 
with  his  utmost  skill  and  power,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Christians 
off  from  every  thing  of  this  kind.  He  endeavours  by  all 
means  that  there  might  no  longer  be  in  them  any  remains 
of  these  old  notions  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  of  such 
a  great  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  were  express- 
ed in  the  names  they  used  to  distinguish  them  by ;  the  Jews, 
holy  children  of  Abraham,  friends  and  children  of  God^  but 
the  Gentiles,  sinners^  unclean^  enemies^  and  the  like.  He  makes 
it  almost  his  whole  business,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
Rom.  v.  6,  ^.  to  convince  them  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
any  such  distinction,  and  to  prove  that  in  common,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  all  were  desperately  wicked,  and  none  righteous, 
no  not  one.  He  tells  them,  chap.  iii.  9.  that  the  Jews  were  by 
no  means  better  than  the  Gentiles ;  and  (in  what  follows  in 
that  chapter)  that  there  was  no  difference  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  and  represents  all  as  without  strength,  or  any  suffi- 
ciency of  their  own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemp- 
tion. And  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the 
4th  chapter,  he  teaches  that  all  who  were  justified  by  Christ 
were  in  themselves  ungodly ;  and  that  being  the  children  of 
Abraham  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  In  Uiis  5th  chap,  still 
in  cont'muation  of  the  same  discourse— on  the  same  subject  and 
argument  of  justification  through  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  him^ — 
he  speaks  of  Christ  dying  for  the  ungodly  and  sinners ;  and 
those  who  were  without  strength  or  sufficiency  for  their  own 
salvation,  as  he  had  done  all  along  before.  But  now,  it  seems, 
the  apostle  by  sinners  and  ungodly^  must  not  be  understood  ac- 
cording as  he  used  these  words  before  ;  but  must  be  supposed 
to  mean  only  the  Gentiles  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews ;  adop- 
ting the  language  of  those  self-righteous,  self-exalting,  disdain- 
ful Judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  mi^ht  oppos- 
ing: countenancing  the  very  same  thing  in  them,  which  he  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  discountenancing,  and 
endeavouring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  abolish,  with  all  his 
art  and  strength. 

One  reason  why  the  Jews  looked  on  themselves  better  than 

1ie  Gentiles,  and  called  themselves  Ao/y,  and  the  Gentiles 

99,  was,  that  they  had  tbe  law  of  Moses,    They  ma^e 
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their  boatt  of  the  law.  But  (lie  apoatle  shews  tliem,  that  this 
was  BO  far  from  making  liicm  better,  that  it  condemned  them, 
tnd  wu  an  occasion  of  (heir  being  $innerg  in  a  Iiigher  degiee, 
and  more  aggravated  maimer,  and  more  efli^ctually  and  dread- 
fiilly  dead  in  sin*. 

It  cannot,  be  justly  objected  here,  that  thi§  apoelle  did 
in  &ct  use  this  language,  and  call  the  GeotUes  i>innera  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Jews,  in  w)m(  he  suid  (o  Peter,  Gal.  ii. 
16,  IC.  "  We  who  art  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  niimers  of  the 
Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  It  n  true  that  the  apostle 
here  refers  to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usually  made  by 
the  self-righteous  Jews,  between  themselves  and  the  Gentiks ; 
but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adopt  or  favour  it ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  so  as  plainly  to  shew  his  disapprobation  of  it ;  q,  d. 
'  Though  we  were  bom  Jeu'g,  and  by  nature  are  of  tliat  people 
which  are  wont  to  make  their  boast  of  the  law,  expecting  to 
be  justified  by  it,  and  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righ- 
teous, despismg  others,  calling  the  Gentiles  ginnerg,  in  dis- 
tinction from  themselves;  yet  we  Leinu  now  instructed  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  know  better;  we  now  know  that  a  man  is  not 

iustilied  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  that  we  are  all  justified  on* 
y  by  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  difierence,  no  di»- 
tmction  of  Greek  or  Gentile,  and  Jew,  but  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.^  And  this  is  the  very  thing  be  there  speaks  of, 
which  he  blamed  Peter  for ;  that  by  his  withdrawing  and  se- 
parating himself  from  the  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with  them; 
Sic.  he  had  countenanced  this  self-exalting,  self-distinguish- 
rnfi,  Rcparnting  spirit  and  custom  of  the  Jews,  whereby  they 
treated  the  Gentiles  us  in  a  distinguishing  manner  tinnert 
and  uucleiiri,  and  not  fit  to  come  near  them  who  were  a  holy 
people. 

G.  The  very  words  of  the  apostle  in  this  place  shew  plain- 
ly, that  he  uses  the  term  sinners,  nut  ns  signitying  Gentiles,  in 
opposition  to  Jeu-B,  but  as  denoting  the  morally  evil,  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  as  are  righlcous  or  good.  This  latter  distinction 
between  xinners  and  righteovs  is  here  expressed  in  plain 
terms.  "  Scarcely  for  n  righteous  man  will  one  die;  yet  per- 
advcnturc  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die;  but 
God  commended  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,"  By  rig/iteotis  men  are  doubt- 
less meant  the  same  that  are  meant  by  such  a  phrase  through- 
out this  apostle's  writings,  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  throughout  the  Hible.  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  by  the 
righteous  man,  for  whom  men  would  scarcely  die,  and  by  the 
good  man,  for  whom  perhaps  some  might  even  dare  to  die,  is 

.  vil,  ■! — 13.  ncrcMbly  to  those  worrfh  of  Christ.  John  v,  4!>. 
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meant  a  Jew?  Dr.  T.  himself  does  not  explain  it  so,  in  his  ez« 
position  of  this  epistle ;  and  therefore  is  not  very  consistent 
with  himself,  in  supposing  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  dis- 
tinction the  apostle  means  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Jews.  The  apostle  himself  had  been  labouring  abundantly 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  sinners  in  opposition  to  rigJUeous  y  that  all  had  sinned^ 
that  all  were  vnder  sin^  and  therefore  could  not  be  justified, 
could  not  be  accepted  as  righteous^  by  their  own  righteous- 
ness. 

7.  Another  thing  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  in  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enemies  for 
whom  Christ  died,  does  not  mean  only  the  Gentiles,  is,  that  he 
includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  vohile  we  were  sinners^ 
and  when  we  were  enemies. 

Our  author  from  time  to  time  says,  the  apostle,  though  he 
speaks  only  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  heathen  state,  yet  puts  him* 
self  with  them^  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
But  this  is  very  unreasonable.  There  is  no  more  sense  in  it, 
than  there  would  be  in  a  father  ranking  himself  among  his 
children,  when  speaking  to  his  children  of  the  benefits  they 
have  by  being  begotten  by  himself;  and  saying,  We  chiU 
dren.  Or  in  a  physician  ranking  himself  with  his  patients, 
when  talking  to  them  of  their  diseases  and  cure ;  saymg.  We 
sick  folks.  Paul  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  save 
them  fi'om  their  heathenism,  is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for 
him  to  reckon  himself  among  the  heathen,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  render  it  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  unnfitural  and  absurd  for  him  so  to  do.  Because, 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  appears  as  their  healer  and 
deliverer  from  heathenism  ;  and  therefore  in  that  capacity,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  appears  in  his  distinction  6rom  the  heathen, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  heathenism.  For  it  is  by  the 
most  opposite  qualities  only,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  apostle 
of  the  heathen,  and  recoverer  from  heathenism.  As  the  clear 
light  of  the  sun  is  what  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  from 
darkness ;  and  therefore,  the  sun  being  spoken  of  as  such  a 
remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  ranked  among  dark  things.  Besides,  the  apostle,  in  this 
epistle,  expressly  ranks  himself  with  the  Jews,  when  he  speaks 
of  them  as  distinguished  from  the  Gentiles ;  as  in  Chap.  iii.  9. 
What  then  ?  are  we  better  than  they  ?  That  is,  are  we  Jews  * 
better  than  the  Gentiles  ? 

It  cannot  justly  be  alleged  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the 
apostle  Peter  puts  himself  with  the  heathen,  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  "For 
the  time  past  of  owr  life  may  sufl[ice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will 
of  the  Gentiles ;  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess 
of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries*" 
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For  the  apostle  Peter  (who  by  tlie  way  was  not  an  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles)  here  does  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  of  the  heathen, 
but  as  one  of 'the  church  of  Ch  rist  in  general,  made  up  of  thoee 
who  had  been  Jews,  proselytes,  and  heathens,  who  were  now 
all  one  body,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member.  It  is  this 
society  therefore)  and  not  the  Gnnlilcs,  that  he  refers  to  in  the 

KDnoun  us.  He  is  speaking  of  Ihe  wickedness  tliat  the  mem- 
rs  of  this  body  or  society  htid  lived  in  before  their  conver- 
sion ;  not  that  every  menioer  had  lived  in  all  those  vices  here 
mentioned,  but  some  in  one,  othtTs  in  another.  Very  parallel 
is  the  passage  with  that  of  the  apostle  Pmil  to  Tittu,  Chap, 
iii.  3.  "  For  we  ourselves  also  {i,  e,  we  of  the  christian  church) 
were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  dectived,  serving  divers 
lusts  and  pleasures,  (some,  one  lust  and  pleasure,  others  an- 
other) living  in  malice,  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another," 
6i.c.  There  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  very  naturaL  That 
the  apostle  apeakmg  to  the  christian  church,  and  of  that 
churcn,  confessing  its  former  sins,  should  speak  of  kmsdf 
as  one  of  that  society,  and  yet  mention  some  sins  that  he  per- 
sonally had  not  been  guilty  of,  and  among  others,  heathenish 
idolatry,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  would  have 
been  for  the  apostle,  expressly  distinguishing  those  of  the  chris- 
tians which  had  been  heathen,  from  (hose  wnich  had  been  Jews, 
to  have  ranked  himself  with  the  former,  though  be  was  truly  of 
the  latter. 

If  a  minister  in  some  congregation  in  England,  spetJung 
in  a  sermon  of  the  sins  of  the  nation,  being  himself  of  the  na- 
tion, should  say,  '  We  have  greatly  corrupted  ourselves,  and 
provoked  God  by  our  deism,  blasphemy,  profane  swearing,  laa- 
civiousiiess,  vfiiiility,'  &c.  speaking  in  the  first  person  plural, 
thuugli  Iw  himself  never  had  been  a  deisi,  and  perhaps  none  of 
his  hearers,  and  they  might  also  have  been  generally  free  from 
other  sins  he  mentioned  ;  yet  there  would  be  nothing  unnatu- 
ral in  his  thus  exprei^sing  himself.  But  it  would  be  quite  a 
different  thing,  if  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  suppose 
our  king's  American  dominions,  had  universally  apostatized 
from  Christianity  to  deism,  and  had  long  been  in  such  a  state, 
and  if  one  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  England 
among  christians,  the  country  being  universally  christian,  should 
be  sent  among  them  to  shew  them  the  folly  and  great  evil  of 
deism,  and  convert  them  t<i  Christianity ;  and  this  missionary, 
when  making  a  distinction  between  English  chriMians,  and 
these  deists,  should  rank  himseil  the  latter,  and  say,  we  Ameri- 
can deists,  wr,  foolish  blind  infdeh,  &.<:.  This  indeed  would  be 
very  unnatural'  and  absurd. 

Another  passage  of  the  apostle,  to  the  like  purpose  with 
that  which  we  have  been  considering  in  the  3ih  of  Romans, 
is  that  in  Eph.  ii.  3. — "  An^  u,*re  by  nature  children  of  wrath. 
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even  as  others."  This  remains  a  plain  testimony  to  the  doc- 
trine of  ori^al  sin,  as  held  by  those  who  used  to  be  called 
orthodox  christians,  after  all  the  pains  and  art  used  to  torture 
and  pervert  it.  This  doctrine  is  here  not  only  plainly  and  fill* 
ly  taught,  but  abundantly  so,  if  we  take  the  words  with  the 
context ;  where  christians  are  once  and  again  represented  as 
being,  in  their  first  state,  dead  in  sin^  and  as  quickened  and 
raised  up^  from  such  a  state  of  death,  in  a  most  marvellous,  dis- 
play of  free  rich  grace  and  Zove,  and  exceeding  greatness  of 
God^s  power  ^  &c. 

With  respect  to  those  words  (iii*sv  rwva  9u<r6i  ojyiiff,^  We  were 
by  nature  chUdren  of  wrath^  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  ll!:^---114.)  "  The 
apostle  means  no  more  by  this,  than  truly  or  really  children  of 
v)rath ;  using  a  metaphorical  expression,  borrowed  from  the 
word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  true  and  genuine  child  of  a  fami- 
ly, in  distinction  from  one  that  is  a  child  only  by  adoption." 
In  which  it  is  owned,  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase  is, 
being  a  child  by  nature^  in  the  same  sense  as  a  child  by  birth 
or  natural  generation:  but  only  he  supposes  that  here  the 
word  is  used  metaphorically.  The  instance  he  produces  as  pa- 
rallel, to  confirm  his  supposed  metaphorical  sense  of  the 
phrase  as  meaning  only  truly ^  really^  or  properly  children  of 
wrath,  viz.  the  apostle  PauPs  calling  Timothy  his  own  son  in  the 
faith^  {yyiy\€iw  rsxvov)  b  so  far  fi'om  confirming  his  sense,  that  it 
is  rather  directly  against  it.  For  doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  here  (/vtiefiov)  in  its  original  signification,  meaning  his 
begotten  son  ;  7V9}(ri@^  being  the  adjective  from  /ovyi,  ofispring,  or 
the  verb,  yevvaw,  to  beget ;  as  much  as  to  say,  Timothy  my  begot' 
ten  son  in  the  faith.  For  as  there  are  two  ways  of  being  begot- 
ten, one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual ;  the  first  generation, 
and  regeneration ;  so  the  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of 
these  he  means  in  this  place,  Timothy  my  begotten  son  in  the 
FAITH,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Con 
iv.  15.  ^^  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gos- 
pel." To  say,  the  apostle  uses  the  word,  ^utrei,  in  Eph.  ii.  3. 
only  as  signifying  real^  true,  and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitrary  in- 
terpretation, havmg  nothing  to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  bible. 
The  word  (fiM^i£  is  no  where  used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force 
of  this,  is,  that  the  word  rendered  nature  sometimes  signifies 
habit  contracted  by  custom^  or  an  acquired  nature.  But  this  is 
not  its  proper  meaning.  And  it  is  plain,  the  word  in  its  com- 
mon use,  m  the  New  Testament,  signifies  what  we  properly 

*  The  following  are  all  the  other  places,  where  the  word  is  used,  Rom.  i.  26. 
and  ii.  14.  and  ver.  27.  and  iL  21.  and  ver.  24.  thrice  in  that  verse,  1  Cor.  li.  14 
Gal.  ii.  15.  andiv.  8.  Jam.  iii.  7.  twice  in  that  verse,  and  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
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eiptcsa  in  English  by  the  word  niUwe.  There  is  but  one 
}  where  there  can  be  the  least  pretejit  for  supposing  ii  lo 
aed  otherwise ;  and  that  is  I  Cor.  xi.  14.  Doth  not  even 
,'e  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame 
amo  him?  And  i-ven  here  there  is,  I  think,  no  manner  of 
reason  for  underi^tGinding  nature  otherwiae  than  in  the  proper 
Knse.  The  eoiphasia  used  {aim  jj  ipuirie.)  nature  itself,  shews 
tfaat  the  apostle  does  not  mean  custom,  but  nuture  in  the  proper 
sense,  ft  is  true,  it  wan  long  cusiom  which  made  having  (he 
head  covert  a  token  of  subjection,  and  a  feminine  appear- 
ance ;  as  it  is  custom  that  makes  any  outward  action  orwoid  a 
Bgn  or  signification  of  any  thing.  But  nature  itself,  nature  in 
ka  uroper  sense,  teaches,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  appear 
wiUi  the  established  sign  of  the  female  sex,  and  with  significa- 
tions of  inferiority,  Sic.  As  nature  itself  shews  it  lo  be  a  shame 
for  a  father  to  bow  down  or  kneel  to  his  own  child  or  servant, 
(»  for  men  to  bow  lo  an  idol,  becai^si-  bowing  down  is  b^  cus- 
tom an  established  token  or  sign  of  subjection  and  submission. 
Such  a  sight  therefore  would  be  unnatural,  shocking  to  a  man's 
venf  nature.  So  nature  would  teach,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a 
woman  lo  use  such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  gestures, 
though  it  be  a  custom  that  establislies  the  unclean  signification 
of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  unreasonable  to  understand 
tfie  phrase,  {tnia.  <f^«si,)  jn  tliis  place,  any  otherwise  than  in 
the  proper  sense,  on  the  following  accounts.  I,  It  may  be 
observed,  that  both  tho  words  twvb  and  ipuo'if,  in  their  original 
signification,  have  reference  to  birth  or  generation.  So  the 
word  ipuiTis,  from  ?"",  which  signifies  to  beget  or  bring  forth 
young,  or  to  bud  forth,  as  a  plant  that  brings  forth  young  buds 
and  branches.  And  so  the  word  rrxvov  comes  from  tihtw,  which 
signifies  to  bring  forth  children. — %  As  though  the  apostle  took 
care  by  the  word  used  here  to  signify  what  we  are  by  birth, 
he  changes  the  word  he  used  before  for  children.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verse  he  used  ui",  speaking  of  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience ;  but  here  tsuvb,  which  is  a  word  derived,  as  obsened, 
from  TiKTcj  to  bring  fiirtli  a  child,  and  more  properly  signifies  a 
begotten  or  horn  child. — ;{.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  here  speaks  in  opposition  to  the  pride  of  some,  especi- 
ally the  Jews,  (for- the  church  in  Epheaus  was  mady  up  partly 
of  Jevvs,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Rome)  who  exalted  themselves 
in  the  privileges  they  had  by  birth,  because  they  were  born  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  were  Jeu:s  by  nature,  ipufa  uSoai, 
as  the  phrase  is.  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  opposition  to  this  proud  con- 
ceit, he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this  they  were 
bi/  nature  children  of  wrath,  eteii  as  others,  i.  e.  as  well  as  the 
Gentiles,  which  the  Jews  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
dinners,  and  out  of  favour  with  God  by  nature,  wd  bom  cMl- 
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dren  of  wrath. — 4.  It  is  more  plain  that  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  nature  in  its  proper  sense  here,  because  he  sets  what  thejr 
were  by  nature^  in  opposition  to  what  they  are  by. grace.  la 
this  verse  the  apostle  ^  shews  what  they  are  fry  natttre,,  viz, 
children  of  wrath ;  and  in  the  following  verses  m  shews  how 
very  different  their  state  is  fry  grace  ;  saying,  ver.  5.  By  grace 

re  are  saved  ;  repeating  it  again  ver.  8.  By  grace  ye  are  saved. 

Jut  if  by  being  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  were  meant  no 
more  than  only  their  being  really  ana  truly  children  of  wrath, 
as  Dr.  T.  supposes,  there  would  be  no  opposition  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  phrases ;  for  in  this  sense  they  were  fry  nature 
in  a  state  of  salvation^  as  much  as  fry  nature  children  of  wrath ; 
for  they  were  truly,  really y  and  properly  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion. 

If  we  take  these  words  with  the  context,  the  whole  abun- 
dantly proves  that  by  nature  we  are  totally  corrupt,  without 
y  any  good  thing  in  us.  For  if  we  allow  the  plain  scope  of  the 
place,  without  attempting  to  hide  it  by  doing  extreme  violence 
to  the  apostle^s  words,  the  design  here  is  strongly  to  estabUsh 
this  point ;  That  what  christians  have  that  b  good  in  them,  or 
in  their  state,  is  in  no  part  of  it  naturally  in  themselves  or  from 
themselves,  but  is  wholly  from  divine  grace,  all  the  gift  of  God 
and  his  workmanship^  the  effect  of  his  power,  his  fi^e  and  won- 
derful love.  None  of  our  good  works  are  primarily  from  ourselves, 
but  with  respect  to  them  all,  we  are  Goa*s  worknumship,  created 
unto  good  works,  as  it  were  out  of  nothing.  Not  so  much  b.9  faith 
itself,  the  first  principle  of  good  works  in  christians,  is  of  them- 
selves, but  ihsLtis  thegiftofGod.  Therefore  the  apostle  compares 
the  work  of  God  in  forming  christians  to  true  virtue  and  holiness, 
not  only  to  a  new  creation,  but  a  resurrection,  or  raising  fi-om  the 
dead.  ver.  1.  ^^You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespass- 
es andsins.^^  And  again,  ver.  5.  ^Even  when  we  were  deadinsins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ  .^^  In  speaking  of  Chris  - 
tians  being  quickened  with  Christ,  the  apostle  has  reference  to 
what  he  had  said  before,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  chap, 
of  God  manifesting  the  exceeding  ^eatness  of  his  power  towaias 
Christian  converts  in  their  conversion,  qgr^^^fr^^  ^<>  ^Ae  operation 
of  his  mighty  power  when  he  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  So 
tiiat  it  is  plain  by  every  thing  in  this  discourse,  the  apostle 
would  signify,  that  fry  nature  we  have  no  goodness ;  but  are  as 
destitute  of  it  as  a  dead  corpse  is  of  life.  And  that  all  good- 
ness, all  good  works,  and  faith  the  principle  of  alU  are  perfect* 
ly  the  gift  of  God's  nace,  and  the  work  of  his  great,  almighty, 
and  exceeding  excellent  power.  I  think,  there  can  be  need  of 
nothing  but  reading  the  chapter  and  minding  what  is  read,  to 
convince  all  who  have  common  understanding  of  this ;  what- 
ever any  of  the  most  subtle  critics  have  done,  or  ever  con  do, 
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to  twist,  rack,  perplex,  and  pervert  the-  words  and  phrasee  here 
used. 

Dr.  T.  here  a^ain  ingistB,  that  tlie  apos'tle  apeaks  on);  of 
Ihe  gentiles  in  their  lieuthen  stale,  when  lie  spcuks  ot  thoto 
that  were  dead  in  sm,  and  by  nature  ckildrpn  of  tvrath ;  and 
that  though  he  seems  to  include  biniBclf  among  those,  saying, 
WB  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  we  were  deud  in  ginM; 
yet  he  only  puttthimself  umong  them  hecauae  he  was  the  npos- 
lle  of  the  Getitileg.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this  may  appear 
from  what  was  said  before.  Bui  besides  the  things  which  nave 
beenahcady  observed,  there  are  some  things  which  make  it  pe- 
cuharly  unreasonable  to  understand  it  so  here.  It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  ol  Ephexug  had  been  heathens,  snd 
therefore  the  apostle  often  has  reference  lo  their  heathen  state, 
in  this  epistle.  But  the  words  in  tliiscliap.  ii.  3.  plainly  shew, 
that  he  means  himself  and  other  y^rs  in  distinction  from  the 
Gentiles;  for  the  distinction  is  fully  expressed.  ASivr  tic  ha^ 
told  the  Ephesiatis,  who  had  been  {lenerully  heathen,  that  ihey 
had  been  dead  in  sin,  and  had  walked  according  to  the  course 
of  this  world,  Sic.  (ver.  1  and  '2,)  he  makes  a  distinction,  and 
saya, "  among  whom  tee  aUo  had  our  conversation,"  ttc.  *'  and 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  eroi  a*  o/Acrs."  Her©  fint 
he  changes  the  person ;  whereas  before  he  had  spoken  in  llw 
second  person,  "ye  were  dead — ue  in  lime  past  irn/k«i,"'  ic 
now  he  changes  style,  and  uses  the  first  person  in  a  most  ma- 
nifest distinction,  cmwng  whim  we  al!^o,  that  is,  tre  Jtru't,  ns 
well  as  ye  Gentileg  ;  not  only  changing  the  person,  but  ndding 
a  particle  of  distinction  also  ;  which  would  be  nonsense,  if  be 
meant  the  same  without  distinction.  And  besides  all  tho, 
more  fully  to  express  the  distinction  ttie  apostle  further  adds  ■ 
pronoun  of  distinction  ;  "we  also,  even  Bs  ofAcr*,'"  nr  we  u 
well  as  otliers  :  Most  evidently  having  respect  to  ilie  tiolion 
so  generally  entertained  by  the  Jews,  ol  their  Iteing  much  brt- 
tcr  than  the  Gentiles,  in  being  Jews  fty  nature,  cllildrvnnf 
Abraham!  and  children  of  fJod  ;  when  thoy  supposed  ibe 
Gentiles  to  be  utterly  cast  ofl",  as  born  aliens,  and  by  mUiffr 
children  of  wrath:  In  opposition  lo  this,  the  apoatfeiays. 
'We  Jews,  after  all  our  glorying  in  our  distinction,  urnvlW  na- 
ture children  uf  wrath,  as  well  as  the  rest  vf  the  world.'  And 
a  yet  further  evidence  that  the  apostle  here  menus  to  inchKl« 
the  Jews,  and  even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  nta. 
Among  whom  also  we  ai,l  had  our  ronversatiori,  fcc.  Thoub 
Wickedness  was  supposed  by  (he  Jews  to  he  th«  rtmrte  of  (Ihi 
world,  as  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  yet  they  mppoMd 
Uiemselves  an  exempt  people,  at  least  the  PlioriscW,  aod  ibt 
devout  observers  of  the  law  of  Mos.s  and  tradilioiis  of  tKc  (4- 
ders;  whatever  might  be  thought  of  publicans  and  HariM. 
But  in  oppOBitPon  to  this,  the  npostle  asserts  thai  lA^/  aU  war 
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no  better  by   nature  than  others,   but  were  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  children  of  disobedience^  and  children  of  wrcUhi  , 

Besides,  if  the  apostle  chooses  to  put  himaair  among  %•.. 
Gentiles,  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  would 
ask,  why  does  he  not  do  so  in  the  ilth  verse  of  the  ^i^rne  chap- 
ter, where  he  speaks  of  the  gentile  state  expressly  ?  Remem- 
ber that  YE  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh.  Why  does 
he  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gentiles  and  himself? 
Why  did  he  not  say,  Let  us  remember,  that  we  being  in  time 
past  Gentiles  ?  j\nd  why  does  the  same  apostle,  even  universally, 
make  the  same  distinction,  speaking  either  in  the  second  or 
third  person,  and  never  in  the  first,  where  he  expressly  speaks 
of  the  gentilism  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  or  of  whom  he 
speaks,  with  reference  to  their  distinction  from  the  Jews  ?  So 
every  where  in  this  same  epistle ;  as  in  chap.  i.  12,  13.  where 
the  distinction  is  made  just  in  the  same  manner  as  here,  by  the 
change  of  the  person,  and  by  the  distinguishing  particle  also  : 
That  WB  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  first  trusted  in 
Christy  (the  first  believers  in  Christ  being  of  the  Jews,  before 
the  Gentiles  were  called)  in  whom  ye  also  trusted^  after  that 
ye  heard  the  word  of  truths  the  gospel  of  your  salvation.  And 
m  all  the  following  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver.  11,  17, 
19,  and  22.  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distinguishing  particle 
again  is  used ;  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit.* 

Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  our  author's  exposition  of 
the  viith  chap,  of  Romans  to  be  m  any  wise  agreeable  to  the 
true  sense  of  the  apostle,  yet  it  is  needless  here  to  stand  par- 
ticularly to  examine  it ;  because  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
may  be  argued  not  the  less  strongly,  though  we  should  allow 
the  thing  wherein  he  mainly  differs  from  such  as  he  opposes  in 
his  interpretation,  viz.  That  the  apostle  does  not  speak  in  his 
own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of  a  true  Christian,  but  as 
representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  law.  For  even 
on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  will  prove,  that  every 
one  who  is  under  the  law,  and  with  equal  reason  every  one  of 
mankind,  is  carnal^  sold  under  sin^  in  his  first  state,  and  till  de- 
livered by  Christ.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  apostle ^s  design  is  to 
shew  the  insufliciency  of  the  law  to  give  life  to  any  one  whatso- 
ever. This  appears  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  draw 
his  conclusion,  in  the  continuation  of  this  discourse ;  chap.  viii. 
3.  t     For  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through 

*  Sec  also  the  following  chapters,  chap.  iii.  6.  and  iv.  17.  And  hot  only  in  this 
epistle,  but  constantly  in  other  epistles ;  as  Rom.  i.  13,  13,  chap.  xi.  13, 14, 17, 18^ 
1&,  20,  SI,  22,  23,  24,  25, 28,  30,  31.  chap.  xv.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  xii.  2  Gal.  ir.  8. 
CoL  i.  87.  chap.  ii.  13.  1  Thess.  i.  5,  6,  9.  chap,  ii    13,  14, 15,  18. 

I  Dr.  T.  himself  reckons  this  a  part  of  the  same  discourse  or  paragraph,  in 
the  division  he  makes  of  the  epistle,  in  his  paraphrase,  and  n^es  upon  it. 
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tkeJUsk  :  God  tending  kis  own  son,  &.C.  Our  author  suppoeec 
what  is  here  spoken  of,  viz.  "  that  the  law  cannot  give  life  be- 
cuieeit  la  weak  ihrough  the  flesh,"  is  true  with  respect  toCTvry 
one  of  mankind'.  Ana  when  the  apostle  givt-s  this  redaoii,  in  ihat 
it  is  iveak  tlirovgk  Ike  fcs/i^  it  ia  plain  that  by  the  ^'-«A,  which 
here  he  opposes  to  the  spirit,  he  means  the  Banit  thing  which 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the  foreguins 
chapter,  he  had  called  by  the  name  Jlttsk,  ver.  5,  14,  16.  and 
the  law  of  the  metnberg,  ver.  23.  and  t/ie  body  of  death,  \et.  S4. 
This  is  what,  through  this  chapter,  he  insistK  bn  as  the  grmnd 
hindrance  why  the  law  couhl  not  give  life ;  ju«i  as  he  does  in 
his  conclusion,  chap  viii.  3.  Which,  in  his  lost  plitce  ta  gtrcn 
as  a  reason  why  the  taw  cannot  give  life  to  any  tif  MonAim/. 
And  it  being  the  safiu-  reason  of  the  xame  tiling,  spoken  of  in 
the  same  discourte,  in  the  former  part  of  it — this  Inst  place  be- 
ing the  conclusion,  of  which  that  former  part  is  the  jiremises — 
and  inasmuch  as  the  reason  there  given  is  being  m  tkv  firtk, 
and  being  carnal,  gold  under  sin :  Therefore,  taking  the  whole 
of  the  apostle'B  discourse,  this  is  justly  understood  to  be  a  reih 
son  why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  any  of  mankind  ;  and  con* 
sequently,  that  all  mankind  are  in  ike  flesh  and  are  camtd,  toU 
under  tin,  and  so  remain  till  delivered  by  Christ :  And  conse- 
quently, all  mankind  in  their  first  original  state  arererj  siiUul: 
which  was  the  thing  to  bo  proved. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Containing  Observations  on  Rom.  v.  12.  to  the  End. 

SECT.  J. 
Remarks  on  Dr.  T.'s  way  of  explaining  this  Text. 

The  following  things  are  worthy  of  notice,  concerning  our 
anlhor's  exposition  of  this  remarkable  passage. 

I.  lie  greatly  insists,  Uiat  by  death  in  this  place  no  noK  m 
meant,  Uian  that  death  which  we  all  die,  when  tliis  preacnt  hb 
19  extmgmshed  and  the  body  returni  to  the  (luai.  Thai  m 
more  la  meant  in  the  V2,  M.  15,  and  i7i]i  verses  (P.  -27  \  he  ik- 
dares  OB  evidently,  clearly,  ur  ■''-•■  ■•■••  ■  - 

tie  is  still  discoursing  on  the 


that  infaliihly  ihe  apostle  mei 
ihu  paragraph  on  the  subject, 


nfallibly  so,  because  the  ape* 
iiic  subject :  plainly  iroptnng. 
no  more  by  death,  ihrougbo"! 
But  as  infallible  as  this  is,  if  we 
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believe  what  Dr.  T.  says  elsewhere,  it  must  needs  be  otherwise : 
for,  (p.  120.  S.)  speaking  of  those  words  in  Rom.  vi.  23.  ^Jjhr 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  etsjival  ui 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lardj  he  says,  ^^  Death  in  this  pla 
is  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die  ;  as  it  stands  there 
apposed  to  eternal  lift^  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  it  manifestly  signifies  eternal  deaths  the  second  deaths  or 
that  death  which  they  shall  hereafter  die^  who  live  after  the  flesh.^^ 
But  the  death,  (in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  we  are  upon) 
that  comes  by  Adam  and  the  lite  that  comes  by  Christ,  (in  the  last 
verse  of  the  chapter,)  is  opposed  to  eternal  life  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter :  ^^  That  as  sin 
has  reigned  unto  deaths  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righte- 
ousness unto  eternal  life^  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.^^  So  that 
by  our  author^s  own  argument,  death  in  this  place  also,  is  man- 
ifestly  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die^  as  it  stands 
here  opposed  to  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  signifies 
eternal  deaths  the  second  death.  And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the 
same  discourse^  begun  in  the  12th  verse ;  as  reckoned  by  Dr. 
T.  himself  in  his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  paraphrase  and 
notes  on  the  epistle.  So  that  u  we  follow  him,  and  admit 
his  reasonings  in  the  various  parts  of  his  book,  here  is  manifest 
proof  against  infallible  evidence !  So  that  it  is  true,  the  apostle 
throughout  this  whole  passage  on  the  same  subject,  by  death, 
evidently^  clearly^  and  infallwly  means  no  more  than  that  death 
we  now  die,  when  this  life  is  extinguished ;  and  yet  by  death, 
in  some  part  of  this  passage,  is  meant  something  widely  different 
from  the  death  we  now  ^iie-*— manifestly  eternal  death  y  the  second 
death. 

But  had  our  author  been  more  consistent  with  himself  in 
laying  it  down  as  certain  and  infallible,  that  because  the  apos- 
tle has  a  special  respect  to  temporal  death  in  the  14th  verse 
^^  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,^^  therefore  he  means  no 
more  in  the  several  consequent  parts  of  this  passage,  yet  he  is 
doubtless  too  confident  and  positive  in  this  matter.  This  is 
no  more  evident,  clear,  and  infallible,  than  that  Christ  meant 
by  perishing — in  Luke  xiii.  5.  when  he  says,  "  1  tell  you.  Nay, 
but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish^^ — no  more 
than  such  a  temporal  death  as  came  on  those  who  died  by  the 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  words 
of  the  same  speech ;  and  no  more  infallible,  than  that  by  life, 
Christ  means  no  more  than  this  temporal  life,  in  each  part  of 
that  one  sentence— Matt h.  x.  39,  "  He  that  findeth  his  Zt/6  shall 
lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  if" — be- 
cause in  the  first  part  of  each  clause  he  has  respect  especially 
to  temporal  life  :* 

*  There  are  many  places  parallel  with  these,  as  John  xi.  25,  !i6.   "  I  am  the 
resurrection,  and  the  life :  He  that  belieyeth  in  me,  though  ho  were  dead,  yet  shall 
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The  tnith  of  the  case,  with  rcBjiecl  to  what  the  apostle 
)Kr«  inteiuls  by  the  word  death,  is  thw,  viz.  The  whole  of  tbitt 
I  4eath  which  he,  and  the  scripture  every  where,  speaks  of  at 
'  Ihe  proper  wages  and  punishment  of  sin, .  iocluding  death 
lemparal,  xpirifual,  and  elrmal  ;  though  in  some  parts  of  this 
discourse  he  has  a  more  special  respect  to  one  part  of  thii 
whole,  in  others  to  another,  as  his  argument  leads  him  ;  with- 
out any  more  variation  than  is  quite  common  in  the  same  dis- 
course. That  life  which  the  acrijiture  speaks  of  as  the  reward 
of  righteousness.  Is  a  wliole  containing  several  parU,  fit.  The 
lite  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  most  perfect 
sensibility,  activity,  and  felicity  of  both,  which  is  the  chief  thing. 
In  like  manner  the  death  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  is  a  whole  including  the  dcudi  of  the  body 
and  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  the  eternal,  sensible,  perfect 
destruction  and  misery  of  both.  It  is  this  latter  whole  that  the 
apostle  speaks  of  by  the  name  of  death  in  this  discourse,  in 
Rom.  V.  though  in  some  sentences  he  ban  a  more  special  respect 
to  one  part,  in  others  to  another:  And  this, without  cbangine 
the  signification  of  the  word.  For  having  respeot  to  several 
things  included  in  the  extensive  signification  of  the  word,  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  using  (he  word  in  several  distinct  signifi- 
cations. As  for  mstance,  the  appellative,  man,  or  the  propet 
name  of  any  particular  man  is  the  name  of  a  whole,  including 
the  diSerent  parts  of  soul  and  body.  And  if  any  one  in  speak- 
ing of  Jameg  oT  John,  should  suy,  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  a 
beautiful  man;  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  respect 
would  be  had  more  especially  to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his 
body,  in  the  word  man  :  But  yet  without  any  proper  change  of 
the  significBiion  of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.  In  John  xxi, 
7.-it  is  said,  Peier  was  naked,  and  in  the  following  part  of  the 
same  story  it  is  said,  I'eter  was  grined.  In  the  former  propo- 
sition, respect  is  had  especially  to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his 
soul :  But  yet  here  is  no  proper  change  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  Peter.  And  as  to  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word  death  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  on  the  supposition  ihat 
be  in  jieneral  means  the  whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  wages 
oi  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  natural  in  sup- 
he  live  .-  And  wimsocvi-r  liv.'ih,  an<l  hiOiovtlh  in  mc,  ehaU  never  die."  Here  both 
the  words,  lifr  end  ,'r.  th,  are  iiBcd  willi  Ihis  vnrislicn  ;  I  mlheremrrectw*  wU 
Uu  lift,  memiinp  apiriluol  and  elern:il  lifo  ;  Iti  IW  bditvtth  iniM,  Hough  ht  am 
dead,  hnvjng  respect  to  lemijoml  dciitli,  y/l  almtt  ht  liet,  with  respect  to  spiritual 
life,  and  thu  reBtarition  ofthe  lifr  of  Uio  Ikk))-.  .3nil  aluieevir  Ihtlh  and  MItrtlh  ai 
mr,  iliaUnecr  d,i,  meaning  a  Bpirilual  and  eternal  death.  So  in  John  vi,  <9,  SO. 
fow/nfArrj  dul  tat  moiino  ill  Ihr  H'ifrff i  iif  Js,  mid  ait  dead,  having  respect  chiefly  to 
temporal  dralh.  TA«  j,  iht  brind  trAiV A  ca<.<Hh  doa«  froa,  htmtn,  that  a  mm>  mai, 
cat  thtrtof,  mid  not  di,,  i,  c.  by  the  \wt  ot>|.Lri1iin!  life,  and  by  elrmal  death.  (See 
also  v«.  .>S.)  And  in  the  ncK  verse.  IJmxy  iimn  «.(  o/(A«  brtad,  ht  >haU  lirtjcr  ftn-, 
Ii3ve  eternal  lift.      Sn  m.  .14.  See  nnolher  like  iiialaiice.  Jnhn  v.  84—89. 
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posing  that— in  order  to  evince  that  death,  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  sin,  comes  on  ail  mankind  in  consequence  of  Adam*^ 
sin — he  should .  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment'  ^ 
which  is  visible  in  this  world,  and  which  every  body  therefore^ 
sees  does  in  fact  come  on  all  mankind,  ^as  in  ver.  14.)  And  is 
it  not  equally  natural  from  thence  to  mfer,  that  all  mankind 
are  exposed  to  the  whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin,  whereof  temporal  death  is  a  part,  and  a 
visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (unless  changed  by  divine  grace) 
an  introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  the  most  dread- 
ful part  ? 

II.  Dr.  T.^s  explanation  of  this  passage  makes  wholly  in- 
significant those  first  words.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
worlds  and  leaves  this  proposition   without  any  sense  at  all. 
The  apostle  had  been  fargely  and  elaborately  representing  h  'W 
the  whole  world  was  fiill  or  sin,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles^ 
and  all  exposed  to  death  and  condemnation.     It  is  plain  that 
in  these  words  he  would  tell  us  how  this  came  to  pass, -namely, 
that  the  sorrowful  event  came  by  one  man^  even  the  first  man. 
That  the  world  was  full  of  sin,  and  full  of  d^ath,  were  two 
great  and    notorious  facts,    deeply  afiecting  the  interests  of 
mankind ;  and  they  seemed  very  wonderful  racts,  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  more  thinking  part  of  mankind  every  where, 
who  often  asked  this  question,   iVhence  comes  evil^  moral  and 
natural  evil  ?     It  is  manifest  the  apostle  here  means  to  tell  us, 
how  these  came  into  the  world,  and  came  to  prevail  in  it  as 
they  do.     But  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  T.^s  interpre- 
tation,   is    "  He  begun  transgression.'^'*^      As  if  all   that  the 
apostle  meant   was   to  tell   us  who  happened    to   sin   first ; 
not  how  such  a  malady  came  upon  the  world,  or  how  aiiy 
one  in  the  world,  besides  Adam  himself,  came  by  such  a  dis- 
temper.    The  words  of  the  apostle,  Bygone  man  sin  entered 
INTO  THE  WORLD,  and  death  by  sin^  shew  the  design  to  be, 
to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  affecting  the  state  of  the 
worlds  and  not  only  as  reaching  one  man   in  the   world. 
If  this  were  not  plain  enough  in  itself,  the  words  immediately 
following  demonstrate  it ;  ^^  And  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^ 
for  that  all  have  sinned.^^     By  sin  being  in  the  worlds  the  apos- 
tle does  not  mean  being  in  the  world  only  in  that  one  instance 
of  Adam^s  first  transgression,  but  being  abroad  in  the  worlds 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  con- 
tinued series  of  wickedness ;  as  is  plain  in  the  first  words  of 
the  next  verse.     Far  until  the  law^  sin  was  in  the  world. 
And  therefore  when  he  gives  us  an  account  how  it  came  to 
he  in  the  worlds  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  how  it  entered 
uUo  the  worlds  he  does  not  mean  only  coming  in  one  in- 
stance. 

*  Paae  56. 
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If  ihe  case  were  as  Dr.  T.  representB,  that  tlie  sin  of 
Adam,  either  in  its  pollution  or  imnishment,  reached  none  but 
■  'iiiniself,  any  more  than  the  sin  uf  any  other  man,  it  would  be 
iWomore  proper  to  say  that  by  one  man  wn  entered  into  the 
worlds  than  if— were  it  inquired  how  maakind  came  into 
America,  and  there  liad  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  PA«it- 
dans  wrecked  al  sea,  and  a  single  man  of  Ihe  crew  was  driven 
on  this  continent,  and  here  died  us  soon  as  he  reached  the 
sJio^e — it  should  be  stiiil.  By  that  one  man  mankind  came  into 
America. 

Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  by  one  man,  or  by  Adam,  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  in  Dr.  T.'a  sense :  For  it  was  not  he 
but  Eve,  that  began  transgression.  By  one  man  Dr.  T.  under- 
stands Adam  as  the  figure  of  Christ.  And  it  is  plain  that  it 
was  for  his  transgression,  and  not  Eve's,  that  the  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  nn  mankind  after  the  fall.  Gen.  iii.  19. 
It  appears  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  apostle  meansto  include 
Eve  wheu  he  speaks  of  Adum  ;  fur  he  lays  great  stress  on  it, 
that  it  was  bv  one,  repealing  it  several  times. 

111.  In  like  manner  this  author  brings  tonotliing  thesense 
of  the  causal  particles,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  so  often  re- 
peated, "  Death  by  sin,  ver.  I'i.  If  through  the  offence  of  one 
many  be  dead,  ver.  15.  By  one  tliat  sinned — ^judgment  wba  by 
one  to  condemnation,  ver.  16.  By  one  man's  odence,  death 
reigned  By  one,  ver.  17.  By  the  onence  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all,  fcc.  ver.  18.  By  one  man's  disobedience,'*  ver.  19. 
These  causal  particles,  so  variously  repeated,  unless  we  make 
mece  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signify  some  connection  and 
dependence,  by  some  sort  of  influence  of  ihal  sin  of  one  man, 
or  some  tendency  to  that  ctTect  which  is  so  often  said  to  come 
BY  it.  But  according  to  Dr.  T,  there  can  be  no  real  depen- 
dence or  influence  ii^^the  case,  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  There 
is  no  connection  by  any  natural  influence  of  that  one  act  to 
make  all  mankind  mortal.  Our  author  docs  not  pretend  lo 
account  for  this  effect  in  any  such  manner,  but  in  another  most 
diverse,  viz.  A  gracious  act  of  God,  laying  mankind  under  af- 
fliction, toil,  and  death,  from  special  favour  and  kindness. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  dependence  of  this  effect  on  that  trans- 
gression of  Adam,  by  any  moroi  influence,  as  deserving  such 
a  consequence,  or  exposing  to  it  on  any  moral  account :  For 
he  supposes  that  mankind  are  not  in  this  way  exposed  to  the 
least  degree  of  evil.  Nor  has  this  effect  any  legal  dependence 
on  that  sin,  or  any  connection  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent 
constitution  vihich  God  had  established  with  Adam :  For  he 
insists,  that  in  that  threatening.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou 
shah  die,  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  his  posterity  ;  (p.  8.)  And 
death  on  mankind  according  to  him,  cannot  come  by  virtue 
of  that  legal  constitution  with  Adam ;  because  the  sentence 
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by  which  it  came  was  after  the  annulling  and  abolishing  that 
constitution;  (p.  113.  S.)  And  it  is  manifest  that  this  con- 
sequence cannot  be  through  any  kind  of  tendency  of  that  sin 
to  such  an  effect ;  because  the  effect  comes  only  as  a  benefft, 
and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favour :  But  sin  has  no  tendency,  either 
natural  or  morale  to  benefits^  luid  divine  favours.  And  thus 
that  sin  of  Adam  could  neither  be  the  efficient  cause,  nor  the 
procuring  cause ;  neither  the  natural^  morale  nor  legal  cause ; 
nor  an  exciting  atul  moving  cause,  any  more  than  Adam^s  eat- 
ing of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden.  And  the  only  real  rela- 
tion that  the  effect  can  have  to  that  Sin,  is  a  relation  as  to  time, 
viz.  that  it  is  after  it.  And  when  the  matter  is  closely  examin- 
ed, the  whole  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased, 
of  his  mcrd  good  will  and  pleasure,  to  bestow  a  greater  fa- 
vour upon  us  than  lie  did  upon  Adam  in  innocency,  ajller  that 
sin  of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which  sin  we  are  no  more 
concerned  in,  than  in  the  sin  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  or  the  emperor 
of  China. 

IV.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle^s  scope, 
and  the  import  of  what  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  death  of 
which  he  here  speaks  as  coming  on  mankind  by  Adam^s  sin, 
comes  not  as  ^punishments  but  only  as  ti favour,  it  quite  makes 
void  the  oppositiot^in  which  the  apostle  sets  the  consequences 
of  Adam'^s  sin^  and  the  consequences  of  the  grace  and  rightC' 
ousness  of  Christ,     They  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
as  opposite  effects,  arising  from  opposite  causes,  throughout 
the  paragraph :  One,  as  the  just  consequence  of  an  o^ence  ;  the 
other,  a  free  gift^  ver.   15—18.     Whereas,  accordmg  to  this 
scheme,  there  is  no  such  opposition  in  the  case;  both  are  bene- 
fits, and   both  are  free  gifts.     A  \cty  wholesome  medicine  to 
save  from   perishing,  ordered  by  a  kind  father,  or  a  shield  to 
preserve  from  an  enemy,  bestowed  by  a  friend,  is  as  much  a 
free  gift  as  pleasant  food.     The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is 
set  in  opposition  to  the  life  and  happiness  that  comes  by  Christ, 
as  being  the  fruit  of  Wn,  and  judgment  for  sin  :  when  the  latter 
is  the  fruit  of  divine  grace^\CT,  15,  17,  20, 21.  Whereas,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  both  came  by  grace.     Death  comes  on  man- 
kind by  the  free  kindness  and  love  of  God,  much  more  truly 
and  properly   than  by  Adam^s  sin.     Dr.  T.  speaks  of  it  as 
coming  by  occasion  of  AdaJn^s  sin :  But,  as  I  have  observed, 
it  is  an  occasion  without  any  influence.     Yet  the  proper  cause 
is  God's  grace.     So  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly  good.  W^hich, 
by  the  way,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  in 
Rom.  vii.  13.  "  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto 
me?     God  forbid.     But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working 
death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good."     Where  the  apostle  ut- 
terly rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that  which  is  good 
were  the  proper  cause  of  death ;  and  signifies  that  sin  is  the 
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proper  cause,  and  that  which  is  good,  only  the  occaBion.  Bui 
according  to  thia  author,  the  reverse  is  true :  That  which  is  good 
in  the  highest  sense,  even  the  love  of  God,  and  a  divine  gracious 
constitution,  is  the  proper  cause  of  death,  and  sin  only  ihe  orca- 

But  to  return,  it  ia  plain  that  death  by  Adam,  and  life  and 
lappiness  by  Christ,  are  here  set  in  opposition  ;  the  latter  being 
opoken  of  as  good,  Ihe  other  as  evil  ,■  one  as  the  effect  ofrtghtt- 
ovsness,  the  other  of  an  offence  ;  one  of  the  fruit  of  obedttmce, 
the  other  of  disobedience  ;  one  as  the  fruit  of  God''s  favour,  in 
consequence  of  what  was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him,  but 
the  other  the  fruit  of  his  disjtleasvre,  in  consequence  of  what 
was  displeasing  and  hateful  to  him;  the  latter  coming  hy  justi- 
fication, the  former  by  trie  condemnation  of  the  subject.  But 
according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there  can  be  no  Qppo- 
Eition  in  any  of  tliese  respects :  The  death  here  spoken  of 
neither  comes  as  an  evil,  nor  from  an  evil  cause,  neither  an  evil 
efficient  cause,  or  procuring  cause,  nor  at  all  as  any  testimony 
of  God's  digpleasttre  to  the  subject,  but  as  properly  the  effect 
of  bis  favour,  no  less  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  coming 
by  Christ;  yea,  as  much  as  an  act  of  justificatioii  of  the 
subject ;  as  he  understands  and  explains  the  word  juslifietaion  f 
for  l>oth  are  by  a  grant  of  favour,  and  are  instances  of  mercy 
and  goodness.     And  he  abundantly  insists  upon  it.that  ^'a.vt 

grant  of  favour,  anv  instance  of  mercy  and  goodness,  whereby 
od  delivers  and  exempts  from  any  kind  of  danger,  suffering, 
or  calamity,  or  confers  any  favour,  blessing,  or  privilege, 
is  called  juslifcation  in  Ihe  scrip ture-senso  and  use  of  the 
word."* 

Moreover  our  author  makes  void  the  grand  and  funda- 
mental opposition — to  illustrate  which  is  the  chief  scope  of 
this  whole  passage — between  Ihe  first  and  second  Adam;  in 
the  death  that  comes  by  one,  and  the  life  and  happiness  by  the 
other.  For,  according  to  his  doctrine,  both  come  by  Christ  the 
second  Adam;  both  by  his  grace,  righteousness,  and  obe- 
dience ;  The  death  to  which  God  sentenced  mankind  (Gen. 
iii.  19.)  being  a  great  deal  more  properly  and  truly  by  Christ, 
than  by  Adam.  For,  according  to  him,  that  sentence  was  not 
pronounced  on  the  basis  of  the  covenant  with  Adam  ;  because 
thai  was  abrogated,  and  entirely  set  aside,  as  he  largely  in- 
sists for  many  pages  together,  (p.  113—120.  S.)  "This  cove- 
nant with  Adam  was  disannulled  immediately  after  Adam  sin- 
ned. Even  before  God  passed  sentence  upon  Adam,  grace 
was  introduced."  "  The  death  that  mankind  are  the  subjecU 
of  now,  stands  under  the  covenant  of  grace." — In  tlie  counsel 

*  Kn.  §  374,  whoro  it  is  to  be  observed,  ihal  he  himself  puts  Ihe  word  »mt  in 
MjnUI  lettew.^  The  wme  thing  in  aubstanee  is  oHen  aaaerted  elsewhere.  AwJ 
Uui  udfled  u  b»  niwn  pomt  \a  what  he  caUa  tht  trut  getpd-Khnai. 
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and  appointment  of  God,  it  stood  in  this  very  light,  even  before 
the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  Adam  :  and  con- 
sequently, deatli  is  no  proper  and  legal  punishment  of  sin." 
And  he  often  insists,  that  it  comes  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit ; 
and  standing,  as  he  says,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
is  by  Christ,  therefore  is  truly  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  comes  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam.  For  he 
himself  is  decided,  to  use  his  own  words.*  "  That  all  the  grace 
of  the  gospel  is  dispensed  to  us,  in,  by,  or  through  the  son  of 
God."  "  Nothing  is  clearer  (says  he  t)  from  the  whole  current 
of  scripture,  than  that  all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  from  first  to  last,  are  in,  by,  and 
THROUGH  Christ,  and  particularly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  him.  This  can  bear  no  dispute  among  Chris- 
tians." What  then  becomes  of  all  this  discourse  of  the  apos- 
tle^s,  about  the  great  difference  and  opposition  between  Adam 
and  Christ ;  .as  death  is  by  one,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness 
by  the  other  ?  This  grand  distinction  between  the  two  Adams, 
it  seems,  and  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  difference 
here  insisted  on — as  between  the  effects  of  sin  and  righteous^ 
nesSy  the  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobedience^  of  the 
offence  and  the  free  gift^  judgment  and  grace^  condemnation 
and  justification — all  come  to  nothing.  And  this  whole  dis- 
course of  the  apostle,  wherein  he  seems  to  labour  much,  as  if 
it  were  to  set  forth  some  very  grand  and  most  important  dis- 
tinction and  opposition  in  the  state  of  things,  as  derived  from 
the  two  great  heads  of  mankind,  proves  nothing  but  a  multi- 
tude of  words  without  meaning,  or  rather  a  heap  of  inconsis- 
tencies. 

V.  Our  author's  own  doctrine  entirely  makes  void  what  he 
supposes  to  be  the  apostle's  argument  in  tne  13th  and  14th  ver- 
ses, in  these  words ;  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world : 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had 
not  sinned  afler  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  would  prove  here,  is,  that  the 
mortality  of  mankind  comes  only  by  Adam's  sin,  and  not  by 
men's  personal  sins,  because  there  was  no  law  threatening  death 
to  Adam's  posterity  for  personal  sins^  before  the  law  of  Moses; 
but  death,  or  the  mortality  of  Adam's  posterity,  took  place 
many  ages  before  the  law  was  given ;  therefore  death  could 
not  be  by  any  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sins,  and  con- 
sequently could  be  by  nothing  but  Adam's  sinj.  On  this  I 
would  observe, 

1.  That  which  he  supposes  the  apostle  to  take  for  a  truth 

*  Jfey,  chap.  viii.  titla,  p.  44.  t  Keu,  §  145. 

{Page  40,  41,  43,  57.  and  often  elsewhere, 


ia  this  argument,  viz.  Thai  there  was  no  law  of  God  in  beong, 
by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  ibr  persomtl  xht,  during 
the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is  neither  true,  nor  agreeable  to 
this  apostle's  own  doctrine. 

First,  The  astiertion  is  nol  true.  For  the  law  of  natttrr, 
rilten  in  men's  hearts,  wa»  then  in  beiug,  and  was  a  law  by 
hich  men  were  exposed  to  death  For  personal  sin.  Thai  iherc 
as  a  divine  establishment,  fisiiig  the  death  and  destruction  of 
me  sinner  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  which  was  well 
known  before  tlie  giving  of  the  law  by  Moaes,  is  plain  by  many 
passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  fully  and  clearly  implying  a 
connection  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punishment,  as  any 
passage  in  the  law  of  Moses:  Such  aa  that  in  Job  xx'w.  II). 
"Drought  and  heal  consume  the  snow-waters;  so  dotii  the 
grave  them  that  have  sinned,"  (Compare  ver.  "JO  and  24.) 
Also  chap,  xxxvi.  6,  "  He  preseneth  not  the  life  of  liie  wick- 
ed. Chap.  K^i,  '^9 — 32,  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by 
the  way?  and  do  ye  not  know  their  tokens  7  That  ihe  wicked 
is  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruction ;  tlicy  shall  be  brought 
forth  to  the  day  of  wrath.  Vcr.  32.  He  shall  be  brought  to 
the  grave.*" 

Secoiully,  To  suppose  that  there  ia  no  law  in  being  by 
which  men  are  exposed  to  death  for  pcrsoiiai  sins,  when  a  re- 
vealed law  of  God  is  not  in  being,  i«  contrary  to  our  apott/n^g 
own  doctrine  in  this  epistle.  Rom.  ii.  13, 14, 15.  For  as  numi/ 
as  have  ginned  without  laic,  (i,  e,  the  revealed  law^  shall  perish 
without  law.  But  how  they  can  be  exposed  to  die  and  perish, 
who  have  not  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  revealed  lau;  the 
apostle  shows  us  in  the  14th  and  I5lh  verses;  ik.  In  that  they 
have  the  law  of  nature,  hy  which  they  fait  under  sentence  to 
this  punishment.  "  For  uhen  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  hating 
not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  which  shew  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts  ;  their  conscience  also  bearinc 
witness,"  Their  conscience  not  only  bore  witness  to  the  duty 
prescribed  hy  this  law,  but  also  to  the  punishment  before  spoken 
of,  ns  that  which  they  who  sinned  without  law  were  liable 
to  suffer,  viz.  that  they  should  perish.  In  which  the  apostle  is 
yet  more  express,  chap,  i.  33.  speaking  more  especially  of  the 
heathen,  "  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they 
which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,"  Dr.  T.  often 
calls  the  law  the  rule  ojriffht ;  and  this  rule  of  right  sentenced 
those  smners  to  death  who  who  were  not  under  the  law  of 
Moses,  according  to  this  author's  own  paraphraseof  this  verse. 
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in  these  words,  ^^  The  heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of 
rights  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  nature ;  and 
which  shews  that  they  which  commit  such  crimes  are  deserv- 
ing of  death/'  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraham,  who  lived 
between  Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  urmer  law^  by  which  he  would 
have  been  exposed  to  punishment  without  hope^  were  it  not  for 
the  promise  of  grace. — (Paraph,  on  Rom.  iv.  15.) 

So  that  in  our  author's  way  of  explaining  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  the  grand  argument  which  the  apostle  msists  upon  here 
to  prove  his  main  point,  viz.  that  death  does  not  come  by  men's 
personal  sins,,  but  by  Adam^s  sin,  because  it  came  before  the 
law  was  given  that  threatened  death  for  personal  sin  ;  I  say, 
this  argument  which  Dr.  T.  supposes  so  clear  and  strong,*  is 
brought  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  shadow  without  sub- 
stance ;  the  very  foundation  of  the  argument  having  no  truth. 
To  say  there  was  no  such  law  actually  expressed  in  any  stand- 
ing revelation,  would  be  mere  trifling.     For  it  no  more  appears, 
that  God  would  not  bring  temporal  death  for  personal  sins 
without  a  standing  revealed  law  threatening  it,  than  that  he 
would  not  bring  etemai  death  before  there  was  a  revealed  law 
threatening  that :  Which  yet  wicked  men  that  Uved  in  Noah^s 
time  were  exposed  to,  as  appears  by  1   Pet.  iii.  19,  20.  and 
which  Dr  T.  supposes  all  mankind  are  exposed  to  by  their 
personal  sins  ;  and  he  himself  ^ays,t  ^^  Sin  in  its  own  unalter- 
able nature  leads  to  death."     i  ea,  it   might  be  argued  with 
as  much  strength  of  reason,  that  God  could  bring  on  men  no 
punishment  at  all  for  any  sin  that  was  committed  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  because   there  was  no  standing  revealed  law  then 
extant  threatening  any  punishment.     It  may  here  be  properly 
observed,  that  our  author  supposes  the  shortening  of  man's 
days,  and  hastening  of  death,  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin 
of  the  AntediluviatiSy  in  the  same  sense  as  death  and  mortality 
entered   into   the  world   by  Adam's  sin.|      But  where   was 
there  any  standing  revealed    law  for  that,  though  the  event 
was  so  universal  ?     If  God  might  brine  this  on  all  mankind,  on 
occasion  of  otiier  men's  sins,  for  which  they  deserved  nothing, 
without  a  revealed  law,  what  could  there  be  to  hinder  God 
bringing  death  on  men  for  their  personal  sins,  for  which  their 
own  consciences  tell  them  they  deserve  death  without  a  re- 
vealed law? 

2.  If  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had  been  no  law  in  b<s- 
ing  of  any  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by  which  men  could  be 
properly  exposed  to  temporal  death  for  perMonul  nIu,  yet  the 
mention  of  Moses's  law  would  have  berji  wholly  '\m\H*fUuou\^ 
and  of  no  signification  in  tlus  argument,  actcording  to  our  au- 
thor.    He  supposes   that   what  the   apoHtle  would  prove  it^, 

*  Page  117,  S.  1  Pac«  77, 78.  t  P«i«  ^' 
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that  temporal  death   comes  by  Adam  ;    and    not  by  any  taa 

threatening  such  a  punishment  for  personal  sin ;  because  this 

death  prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  beiDg,  which 

is  the  only  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin.     And  yet 

he  himself  supposes,  that  the  law  of  Moses,  when  U   wat  m 

nff,  threatened  no  mich  death  for  personal  sin.     For  he  abiin- 

itly  asserts,  that  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  thruaten- 

for  persona]  sin,  was  eternal  death,  as  has  been   already 

noted  :  And  he  says  in  express  terms,  that  eternal  death  is  of  a 

nature  u-ideh/  different  from  the  death  we  now  die  ^*  as  was  also 

observed  before. 

How  impertinently  therefore  does  Dr.  T.  make  an  inspir- 
ed writer  argue,  when,  according  .j  him,  the  apostle  would 
proi-e,  that  this  kind  of  death  did  not  come  by  any  law 
threatening  this  kitid  of  death,  because  it  came  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  threatening  another  kind  of  death,  of  a  nature 
widely  different  ?  How  is  it  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  to  fix  on 
that  period,  the  time  of  giving  Moses's  law,  as  if  that  had  been 
the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threatened  wiih  thit 
punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  when  in  truth  it  was  no  such 
thing }  And  therefore  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose  to  fix  on 
that  period,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  than  from  Adam  to  David, 
or  any  other  period  whatsoever.  Dr.  T.  holds,  thai  even  now, 
since  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  mortality  of  man- 
kind, or  the  death  we  now  die,  docs  not  come  by  that  law  ; 
but  that  it  always  comes  only  by  Adam.^  And  if  it  never 
comes  by  that  law,  we  may  be  sure  it  tiever  was  threatened  in 
that  law. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr.  T.'s  sense  of 
it,  to  prove  that  death  does  not  come  by  personal  sin,  yet  it 
will  be  wholly  without  force  lo  prove  the  main  point,  even 
__itiat^  must  come  by  Adam^s  sin :  For  it  might  come  by  God's 
sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure ;  as  innumerable  other  di- 
vine benefits  do.  If  it  be  ordered,  agreeable  lo  our  author's 
supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor  as  a  calamity,  but  only  as 
a  favour,  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution,  or  reveal- 
ed sentence,  in  order  to  bestow  suck  a  favour,  more  than  other 
favours;  and  particularly  more  than  that  great  benefit,  which 
he  said  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  Antediluvians, 
the  shortening  men's  lives  so  much  after  the  flood  7  Thus  the 
apostle's  arguing,  by  Dr.  T.'s  explanation  of  it,  is  turned  into 
mere  trifling,  a  vain  and  impertinent  use  of  words,  without  any 
real  force  or  significance. 

VI.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which 
we  have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of  Adam,  under  the  notion 

•  P.geI20S.    He  uyt  to  the  liko  purpose  in  hii  nol*  on  Roro.'r.  IJ. 
T  ThiB  u  pluQ  by  what  ha  u;a.  r>.  38.  40,  5  J,  117.  S. 
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of  a  fruit  of  GRACB.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  super»dbounding 
of  grace,  wherein  the  benefit  we  have  by  Christ  goes  beyond 
the  damage  sustained  by  Adam ;  but  that  benefit,  with  regard 
to  which  Adam  was  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come^  and 
which  is  as  it  were  the  counterpart  of  the  suffering  by  Adam 
and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  by  him.  This  is  here  spo- 
ken of  as  the  fruit  of  the  free  grace  of  God;  (as  appears  by 
ver.  15 — 18,  20,  21.)  which  according  to  our  author,  is  the 
restoring  of  mankind  to  that  life  which  they  lost  in  Adam : 
And  he  himself  supposes  this  restoration  of  life  by  Christ  to  be 
what  grace  does  for  us,  and  calls  it  the  free  gift  of  God^  and 
the  grace  and  favour  of  the  lawgiver*  And  speaking  of  this 
restoration,  be  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the  unspeakable 
riches  of  this  grace.] 

But  it  follows  from  his  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  grace  at 
all  in  this  benefit,  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice^ 
being  only  a  removing  of  what  mankind  suffer,  being  innocents 
Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and  even  on  in- 
fants, (as  has  been  observed)  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity ; 
to  bring  which  on  the  perfectly  innocent^  unremedied,  and 
without  any  thing  to  countervail  it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught, 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Righteousness  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.  What  grace  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
would  there  be  in  affording  remedy  and  relief,  after  there  had 
been  brought  on  innocent  mankmd  that  which  is  (as  Dr.  T. 
himself  represents)!  the  dreadful  and  universal  destruction  of 
their  nature ;  being  a  striking  demonstration  how  infinitely 
hateful  sin  is  to  God !  What  grace  in  delivering  from  such 
shocking  ruin,  them  who  did  not  deserve  the  least  calamity  ! 
Our  author  says,  "  We  could  not  justly  lose  communion  with 
God  by  AdwnCs  8in."§  If  so,  then  we  could  not  justly  lose 
our  lives,  and  be  annihilated,  after  a  course  of  extreme  pains 
and  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  restoration  ;  which 
would  be  an  eternal  loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  all  other 
good,  besides  the  positive  suffering.  The  apostle,  through- 
out this  passage,  represents  the  deaih  which  is  the  consequence 
of  Adam^s  transgression,  as  coming  in  a  way  of  judgment  and 
condemnation  for  sin  ;  but  deliverence  and  life  through  Christ, 
as  by  grace^  and  the  free  gift  of  God,  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  the  death  that  comes  by  Adam, 
comes  by  grace^  great  grace;  it  being  a  ffreat  benefit,  ordered 
in  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  covenant  of 
grace :  But  in  the  deliverence  and  restoration  by  Christ  there 
is  no  grace  at  all.  So  things  are  turned  topsy-turvy^  the  apos* 
tle^s  scope  and  scheme  entirely  inverted  and  confounded. 

*  Page  39,  70,  148.  27.  S.    See  also  contentfl  of  thii  paragraph  in  Rom.  v.  in 
hia  note*  on  the  epistle,  and  hia  note  on  ver.  15, 16,  17. 
t  Page  119.  S.        (Page  69.        §  Page  148. 
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VIJ.  Dr.  T.  explains  the  words,  jadgment,  comiemnalion, 
justification  and  righteousness,  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a  very 
unreasonable  manner. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  for- 
mer, judgment  and  condemnation.  He  often  calls  lliis  con- 
demnation u  judicial  act,  and  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  But, 
according  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  condem- 
nation passed  upon  them  who  are  perfectly  innocent — and 
viewed  by  the  judge,  even  in  passuig  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence, as  having  no  guilt  of  sin,  or  any  fault  at  all  chargeable 
upon  them — and  a  judicial  proceeding,  passing  sentence  ar- 
bitrarily, without  any  law  or  rule  of  right  before  established. 
For  there  was  MO  preceding  law  threatening  death,  that  he  or 
any  one  else  ever  pretended  to  have  been  established,  but  on- 
ly this.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  purely  die. 
And  concerning  this  he  insists,  that  there  is  not  a  word  said  in 
it  of  Adam's  posterity.  So  that  the  condemnation  spoken  of, 
is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  for,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  without  any  law  by  which  that  sin  could  be 
imputed  to  bring  any  such  consequence  ;  contrary  to  the  apos- 
tle's plain  scope.  And  not  only  so,  but,  over  and  above  all  this, 
it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  coiulemnaiifm  to  that  which  is  no  ca- 
lamity, nor  is  considered  as  such  in  the  sentence ;  but  a  con- 
demnation to  a  great  favour ! 

The  apostle  uses  the  words  judgment  and  condnmntaion 
in  other  places;  they  are  no  strange  and  unusual  terms  with 
him :  But  never  are  tbey  used  by  him  in  this  sense,  or  any 
like  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  used  thus  any  where  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  apostle,  in  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  often 
speaks  of  condemnation,  using  the  same  or  similar  terms  and 

Ehrases  as  here,  but  never  in  the  abovcsaid  sense.*  This  will 
e  plain  to  every  one  who  casts  his  eye  on  those  places.  And 
if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  the  apostle's 
discourse  makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  condemna- 
tion, which  is  no  testimony  of  favour  to  the  innocent ;  but  of 
God's  displeasure  towards  those  to  whom  he  is  not  reconciled, 
but  looks  on  as  offenders  and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the  objects 
of  his  wralh,  from  which  we  are  delivered  by  Christ.  fSec  ver. 
6—11.) 

And  even  viewing  this  discourse  itself,  in  the  very  para- 
graph we  are  upon,  if  we  may  judge  any  thing  by  language, 
there  is  every  thing  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  apostle 
uses  words  here,  as  he  docs  elsewhere,  properly,  and  as  im- 
plying a  supposition  of  sin,  chargeable  on  the  subject,  and 

•  Seo  Chap.  ii.  1,3,  3.  sii  time*  1 
cluip.  iiL  7,  chap.  viii.  1  and  3,  tbop.  « 
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exposing  to  punishment.  He  speaks  of  condemnaiion  as  what 
comes  by  sin^  a  condemnation  to  deaths  which  seems  to  be  a 
most  terrible  evil,  and  capital  punishment,  even  in  what  is 
temporal  and  visible;  and  this  in  the  way  of  judgment  and 
execution  of  justice,  in  opposition  to  grace  orfaoour,  and  gift 
or  a  benefit  coming  by  favour.  And  sin,  offence,  transgres- 
sion and  disobedience  are,  over  and  over  again,  spoken  of  as 
the  ground  of  the  condemnation,  and  of  the  capital  sufTerinff, 
for  ten  verses  successively ;  that  is,  in  every  verse  in  the  whole 
paragraph. 

The  words^just^icaiion  and  righteousness^  are  explained 
by  Dr.  T.  in  a  manner  no  less  unreasonable.  He  understands 
justification^  in  ver.  18.  and  righteousness^  in  ver.  19.  in  such  a 
sense,  as  to  suppose  they  belong  to  all,  and  are  actually  to  be 
applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  bad,  believers  and  unbelievers; 
to  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  remaining  such,  as  well  as  his 
peculiar  favorites,  and  many  that  never  had  any  sin  imputed  to 
them ;  meaning  thereby  no  more  than  what  is  fulfilled  in  an 
universal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  at  the  last  day.*  Now 
this  is  a  most  arbitrary,  forced  sense.  Though  these  terms  are 
used  all  over  the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  like  such  an  use 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance.  The  words  justi- 
fy^  justification^  and  righteousness ^  as  from  God  to  men,  are 
never  used  but  to  signi^  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  some^ 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  distinguished  favourites.  This 
apostle  in  particular,  above  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  abounds  in  the  use  of  these  terms ;  so  that  we  have 
all  imaginable  opportunity  to  understand  his  language,  and 
know  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  words :  But  he  never 
elsewhere  uses  them  in  the  sense  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any 
pretence  that  he  does.  Above  all,  this  apostle  abounds  in  the 
use  of  these  terms  in  this  epistle.  Justification  is  the  subject 
he  had  been  upon  through  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle, 
[t  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  th& 
preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  continu- 
ally re[>eated.  And  the  word  justification  is  constantly  used 
to  signify  something  peculiar  to  believers  who  had  been  smners; 
implying  some  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  special 
privilege  in  nearness  to  God,  above  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yea, 
the  word  is  constantly  used  thus,  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  own 
explrinatioDS  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  epistle.  And 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  but  that  he  is  stitt 
speaking  of  the  same  justification^  which  he  had  dwelt  upon 
from  the  beginning  to  this  place.  He  speaks  of  just^catian 
and  righteousness  here,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he  bad 
done  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.     He  had  all  along 

*  So  paijes  47. 4<>,  60, 61, 6«,  and  other  pUcef. 
Vol.  II.  ^>2 


apoken  of  justification  as  standing  in  relation  to  sin,  disobedi- 
ence to  God,  and  offence  against  him,  and  so  he  does  here. 
He  had  before  been  speaking  of  justification  tlirough  free 
grace,  and  so  he  does  here.  He  before  had  been  speaking  of 
JiBtificalion  tlirough  righteoumets,  as  in  C/irist  Jems,  and  ao  he 
does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  former  port  of  this  very  chap- 
ter, we  shall  find  juslijication  spoken  ol  just  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle;  which  is  also  supposed  by  our 
author  in  his  exposition.  It  is  still  jiutificution  by  faith,  jtttti- 
jEcolton  of  them  who  had  been  siniters,  juslificalion  attended 
with  reconciliation,  justification  peculiar  to  tnem  who  had  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  The  apostle's  forego- 
ing discourse  on  justification  by  grace  through  faith — and  what 
he  had  eo  greatly  insisted  on  as  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  in  their 
original  sttite — is  plainly  what  introduces  this  discourse  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  5th  chapter ;  where  he  shews  how  alt  man- 
kind came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  and  so  to  need  this  grace 
of  God,  aiid  righteousness  uf  Chrisl.  And  therefore  we  can- 
not, without  the  most  abi'urd  violence,  suppose  any  olhir  than 
that  he  is  still  speaking  of  the  same  justification. 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  used  in  the  18th  verse,  &j/ 
the  righXcDusmts  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  tijwn  all  hejv  to 
justification  if  life ;  it  is  needless  here  to  go  into  the  controver- 
sy between  the  remontlranls  atid  anti-repiviislrants,  concerning 
universal  redemption,  and  their  different  interpretations  of  tbu 
place.  If  we  take  the  words  even  as  the  Armtnians  do ;  yet,  in 
iheir  sense  of  them,  the  free  gift  comes  on  all  men  to  Justifica- 
tion only  coudilifititiUy,  i.  e.  prorided  we  believe,  repent,  &.c. 
But  in  our  author's  sen^e,  it  actuuUy  ccmes  on  all,  whether  ihey 
believe  and  repent,  or  not :  which  certainly  cunnol  be  inferred 
ftom  the  universal  expression,  as  here  used.  Dr.  T.  himself 
supposes  the  main  design  of  the  apostle  in  Ihi.i  universal  phrase, 
all  men,  is  to  signify  that  the  benefits  of  Christ  shall  come  on 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews*.  And  he  supposes  that  the  Many  and 
the  All,  here  signify  the  same  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  thai  all 
the  benefila  here  spoken  of,  which  the  apostle  says  are  to  the 
mantj,  docs  not  actually  come  upon  all  mankind ;  as  particular- 
ly the  abounding  (f  grate,  ver.  15.  "The  grace  of  God, 
and  the  gift  by  grace,  hath  abounded  unto  the  many,"  («i£  «s 
!r»XXaf,J 

This  abounding  of  grate  our  author  explains  thus ;  »n  rich 
oyerpfuB  of  grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  furnished 
with  a  glorious  fund  of  light,  means,  and  motives."  (p.  44.) 

nf  ihis  pwBftraph,  in  his  note*  on  lh< 
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But  will  any  pretend,  that  all  mankind  have  actually  been  par- 
takers of  this  new  fiind  of  light,  &c.  7  How  were  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  on  the  American  side  of  the  globe,  partakers 
of  it,  before  the  Europeans  came  hither  ?  Yea,  Dr.  T.  himself 
supposes,  than  it  it  only  free  for  ail  that  are  wiUing  to  accept 
of  It.*  The  agreement  between  Adam  as  the  type  or  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come,  and  Christ  as  the  anti-type,  appears  fiill 
and  clear,  if  we  suppose  that  all  who  are  in  christ  (to  use 
the  common  scripture  phrase)  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedi- 
ence even  as  all  who  are  in  adam  have  the  sorrowful  fruit  of 
his  disobedience.  The  scripture  speaks  of  believers  as  the  seed 
or  posterity  of  Christ     (Gal.  iii.  2S).)     They  are  in  Christ  by 

f'ace^  as  Alamos  posterity  are  in  him  by  nature.     See  also 
Cor.  XV.  45 — '19.     The  spiritual  seed  are  those  which  this 
apostle  oflen  represents  as  ChrisVs  body :    And  the  61  ^oXXoi 
here  spoken  of  as  made  righteous  by  Christ^s  obedience,  are 
doubtless  the  same  with  the  01  «oXXoi  which  he  speaks  of  in  chap, 
xii.  5.     Wey  being  many^  are  one  body ;  or,  we^  the  many, 
h%  0OXXO1  h  d'ejfjux  sd'fASv.     And  again,  1  Cor.  x.  17.  ^  0'ufMii  61  «roXXoj 
stf'fMv.     And  the  same  which  the  apostle  had  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter.     (Rom.  iv.  18.  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  5.) 
Dr.  T.  insists  much  on  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22.     "For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead :  for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive  ;^*  to  confirm  his  suppositions,  that  the  apostle  in  the  5th 
of  Romans,  speaking  of  the  death  and  condemnation  which 
come  by  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  the  death  we  all  die  when 
this  life  ends  :  And  that  by  the  justification  and  life  which  come 
by  Christ,  he  has  respect  only  to  the  general  resurrection  at  the 
last  day.     But  it  is  observable  that  his  argument  is  wholly  built 
on   these  two  suppositions,  viz.   Firsts  that  the  resurrection 
meant  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xv.  is  the  resurrection  of  all  man- 
kind, both  Just  and  unjust    Secondly^  That  the  opposite  conse- 
quences 01  Adam's  sin  and  Christ's  obedience,  in  Rom.  v.  are 
the  very  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  are  spoken  of  there. 
But  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  either  of  these  things  to 

be  true. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  resurrection  there  spoken 
of  relates  both  to  the  just  and  unjust ;  but  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  contrary.  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  rarely  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  it  being  esteemed  not  worthy 
to  be  called  a  rising  to  life,  being  only  for  a  great  increase  of 
the  misery  and  darkness  of  eternal  death :  And  therefore  by 
the  resurrection  is  most  commonly  meant  a  rising  to  life  and 

*  Notc§  on  the  epistle,  page  2?4. 
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h^piaees*.  The  raiotx  aie  called  the  children  i>f  the  rcwm- 
rtctwm,  tu  Dr.  T,  observes  in  hiu  note  on  Rom.  vui.  11.  Aad 
k  is  ezceoding  evideiii,  that  it  is  the  resurreclion  lo  life  and 
happinels  which  the  !i]io^tle  k  f^peaking  of  in  1  Cor.  xv.  31, 
33.  Aa  Bj^KSrs  by  eaclj  of  tho  three  foregoing  verses.  Ver.  18^ 
Then  they  which  ar^  f  alien  asleep  in  cbsut  (Le.  the  saints) 
are  perished.  Ver.  19.  If  i/i  this  life  only  ws  (christians  ot 
apostles)  have  hopein  Chnst,  (ajKfhaveno  r«sunec(ion  ami 
etern^  life  to  hope  for)  ive  art-  i<f  all  men  rmrgt  migerabte.  Ver. 
90.  Bid  HOW  it  Christ  j-isen  from  the  Atad,  uiitl  it  become  ihe 
nasT  FBUTFs  of  them  that  slept.  lie  is  tite  fureruBHer  and 
first  froits  only  with  rtspect  to  thetn  that  are  his  ;  who  are  to 
follow  him,  and  partake  with  him  ih  the  glo>^  und  bappiDess 
of  his  resurrection :  But  he  is  not  the  firat  iimts  of  tbena  that 
shall  come  fordi  to  the  rc&urrvclion  of  dtnmiation.  It  also  ^»- 
peare  by  the  verse  immcdiaiely  following,  vt-r.  33.  "  But  every 
man  in  hs  own  ordtr ;  Clirist  tlie  tirint  fruits,  and  afterward 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  Ttie  same  is  plaiB 
by  what  is  said  in  verse  39—33.  and  by  all  tliat  b  said 
from  the  35th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  ehftptt-T,  for  twenly- 
tbree  verses  tt^ether :  U  there  expressly  appears,  that  the 
apostle  is  speaking  oaly  of  arising  to  glory,  with  a  gioriout 
body,  as  the  little  grafn  that  is  soun.  being  quickened,  rises 
abeautiful  flouriahmg  plant.  He  thf^re  speaks  of  the  different 
degrees  of  glory  amon^  ihi.ni  that  sliali  rise,  anil  compares 
it  to  the  different  degree  of  glory  among  t^  celestial  mmi- 
Daries.  The  resurrection  he  treats  of  is  expressly,  being 
rmsed  in  incorraption,  in  glory,  in  pouter,  with  a  rjnritaai  bodf, 
having  the  image  of  the  second  mrti.,  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
Adam:  a  resurrection  wherein  this  ■orruptihle  ghail  put  oii  in- 
uptioii,  find  this  mortal  j.ut  vh  mwortahty,  ana  death  be 
Uo'vrd  up  in  victory,  and  the  saints  gloriously  triumph  over 
that  lust  enemy.  Dr.  T.  himself  says  what  is  in  eSec I  own- 
ing that  tilt  resurrection  here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righ- 
teous ;  tor  it  is  expressly  u  resurrection  ^v  n&aiaffia.  and  atp^gaia, 
(ver.  53,  and  4'2.)  But  Dr.  T,  says,  "  These  are  never  attributed 
lo  the  wicked  in  scripture,"t  So  that  when  the  apostle  says 
here.  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  ative  ; 
it  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said.  As  in  Adain  we  all  die,  and  our 
bodies  are  sown  in  comipium,  in  dishonour,  and  in  weaknei^s  j 
so  in  Christ  we  all  (we  chri'^tians,  whom  i  have  been  all  along 
speaking  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power,  glory,  and  incomtption, 
spiritual  and  heavenly,  conliirmed  to  the  second  Adam.  "  For 
as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear 

...,.*^?""'y'"'<'l"""-vediiiMall.  «ii.  so.  Lukem.  3j,  36.  Johnii.  S9,  4l),.>4, 
Phlbp.  in.  11.  tnj  other  places. 
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the  image  of  the  heavenly,'*  ver.  49.    Which  clearly  explains 
and  determines  his  meaning  in  ver.  21,  22. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second 
Adam,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  is  the  very  same  (containing  nei- 
ther more  nor  less)  as  the  resurrection  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
It  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  is  opposed  to  the  death 
that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  in  both  places. 
The  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  though  it  be  not  the  whole 
of  that  salvation  and  happiness  which  comes  by  the  second 
Adam,  yet  is  it  ttiat  wherein  this  salvation  is  principally  ob- 
tained. The  time  of  the  saints*  glorious  resurrection  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  proper  time  of  their  salvation,  The  day  of  tiieir 
redemption^  the  time  of  tiieir  adoption,  glory,  and  recompense.* 
All  that  happiness  which  is  given  before,  is  only  a  preiibation 
and  earnest  of  their  great  reward.  Well  therefore  may  that 
consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in  opposition 
to  the  death  and  ruiu  which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  Uke 
manner  as  the  whole  of  tiieir  salvation  is  opposed  to  the 
same  in  iloin.  v.  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,!  ^^  That  the  revival 
and  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  frequently  put  for  our  advance- 
ment to  eternal. life.**  It  being  the  highest  part,  it  is  often  put 
for  tlie  whole. 

This  notion,  as  if  the  justification,  righteousness,  and  life, 
spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  iinphed  the  resurrection  to  damnation, 
is  not  only  without  ground  from  scripture,  but  contrary  to 
reason.  For  those  things  are  there  spoken  of  as  great  bene- 
fits, by  the  gift  and  free  grace  of  God  :  But  this  is  the  con- 
trary, in  the  highest  degree  possible ;  the  most  consununate 
calamity.  To  obviate  this,  our  author  supposes  the  resurrec- 
tion of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself  though  turned  into  a 
calamity  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate  sinners,  who  abuse 
God*s  goodness.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  since 
Adam,  nave  never  had  op))ortunity  to  abuse  this  goodness,  it 
having  never  been  made  known  to  them.  Men  cannot  abuse 
a  kindness  which  they  never  had  either  in  possession,  pro- 
mise, offer,  or  some  intimation  :  But  a  resurrection  is  made 
known  only  by  divine  revelation  *,  which  few  comparatively 
have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  men  as  die  in  lands 
of  darkness,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all  by  Christ,  it 
comes /rom  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse,  and  not  a  bles- 
sing-, (or  it  never  comes  to  them  at  all  by  any  conveyance^ 
grants  promise^  or  offer ^  or  any  thing  by  which  they  can  claim  it, 
or  know  any  thing  of  it,  lill  it  comes  as  an  infinite  calamity,  past 
all  remedy. 

*  As  in  Luke  ziv.  14.  and  zzi.  28.  Rom.  viii.  93.  Eph.  iv.  30.  Colos.  iiL  4.  2 
Hies.  L  7.  9  Tim.  iv.  8.  I  Pet.  i.  13.  anrl  v.  4.  1  John  iii.  2.  and  other  placefi. 
tVr  Rcmi.vin'n. 
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Vni.  ^D  a  peculiar  manner  is  there  an  unreasonable 
violence  used  in  our  autiior's  explanation  of  the  words  »innen 
snd  nnnetl,  in  the  paragraph  before  us.  He  says,  "These 
words,  By  one  maw's  dtKobr(iU?tce  many  were  made  sinnert, 
mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  by  one  man's  disobedi- 
ence,  the  many  were  made  subject  to  death,  by  the  judicial  act 
of  God."*  And  he  says  in  the  same  place,  "  By  death,  most 
certainly  is  meant  no  other  than  the  death  and  mortality  com- 
mon to  all  mankind."  And  these  word^,  >er.  I'J,  For  that  aS 
have  ginned,  he  tliu^  explains,  "  All  men  became  siimert,  as 
all  "  mankind  are  brought  into  a  state  of  3uflering,"t  Here  I 
observe, 

1.  The  main  thing  by  which  he  justifies  such  inter- 
pretations is,  that  shi,  in  varions  instances,  is  used  for  tuffering, 
_  m  the  Old  Testament.!  To  which  I  reply  ;  though  itbe  true 
that  the  original  word  (Ken)  signihes  both  sin,  ar.d  a  tin-offering 
— and  though  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words  which  signi- 
h  sin,  iniquity,  and  wickedneiis,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  ef- 
fect or  punisnmf^nt  of  iniquity,  by  n  metonymy  of  the  cause 
for  the  effect — yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  these  words  are  ever 
used  for  suffering,  where  that  sutleringis  not  i  panis/itaent,  or 
a  fruit  of  God^s  anger  for  sin.  And  therefore  none  of  the  in- 
stances  he  mentions  come  up  to  his  purpose.  When  Lot  is 
commanded  to  leave  Sodom,  thai  he  mipht  not  be  consumed 
Ml  the  iniqvittf  of  the  city,  meaning  in  that  fire  which  was  the 
effect  and ptmighmfnt  of  the  iniquity  of  the  city;  this  is  quite 
another  thing,  then  if  that  fire  came  on  the  city  in  general,  as 
no  punishment  at  all,  nor  as  any  fruit  of  a  charge  of  iniquity, 
but  as  a  token  of  God's  yarof/r  to  the  inhabitants.  For  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  T.  the  death  of  mankind  is  introduced  only  as  a 
benejil,  from  a  covenant  of  grace.  And  especially  is  this  quite 
another  thing  than  if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had 
been  ascribed  to  Lot ;  and  God,  in^ead  of  saying.  Lest  thou 
be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city,  had  said.  Lest  thou  be 
consumed  in  thine  ini</uity,  or.  Lest  thou  sin,  or  be  made  a  tin- 
ner.  Whereas  the  expression  is  such,  as  expressly  removes  (he 
iniquity  spoken  of  from  Lot,  and  fixes  it  on  the  city.  The 
place  cited  by  our  author  in  Jer.  li.  is  exactly  parallel.  And  as 
to  what  Abimelech  says  to  Abraham,  "What  have  I  offended 
thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  mr,  and  on  my  kingdom,  a  great 
sin  ?"  It  is  manifest,  Abimelcch  was  afraid  that  God  was  angry, 
for  what  he  had  done  to  Sarah;  or,  would  have  been  angry 
with  him,  if  he  had  done  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  imputing 
tin  to  him  for  it.  Which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  calling 
some  calamity,  sin,  under  no  notion  of  its  being  any  punish- 
ment of  sin,  nor  in  the  least  degree  from  God's  displeasure. 

•  P««B  SO.  t  Pago  S4,  and  dwwherp,  J  t^gp  M. 
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And  so  with  regard  to  every  place  our  author  cites  in  the  mar* 
gin,  it  is  plain  that  what  is  meant  in  each  of  them  is  the 
punishment  of  sin^  and  not  some  suffering  which  is  no  punish- 
ment at  all.     And  as  to  the  instances  he  mentions  in  his  <Stip- 
flementy  (p.  8.)  the  two  that  look  most  favourable  to  his  design 
are  those  in  Cren.  xx  i.  39.  and  2  Kings  vii.  9.     With  respect 
to  the  former,  where  Jacob  says,  that  which  was  bom  of  beasts^ 
(ruerw  ^sjm,  /  bear  the  loss  of  it,)     Dr.  T.  is  pleased  to  translate 
it,  /  was  the  sinner  ;  but  properly  rendered,  it  is,  /  expiated  it ; 
the  verb  in  PiheU  proper  signifying  to  expiate  ;  and  the  plain 
meaning  is,  /  bore  the  blame  of  it^  and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  it, 
as  being  supposed  to  be  lost  through  my  fault  or  neglect : 
Which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  suffering  without  any  sup- 
position  of  fault.     And  as  to  the  latter  place,  where  the  lepers 
say,  this  day  is  a  day  of  good  tidings^  cmd  we  hold  our  peace : 
If  we  tarry  till  morning  some  mischief  will  befall  us :  In  the  * 
Hebrew  it  is  (]>>p  umxit)    iniquity  wilt  fnd   us^  that  is,  some 
punishment  of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.     Elsewhere  such 

{phrases  are  used,  as  your  inupiity  wiU  find  you  out^  and  the 
ike.  But  certainly  this  is  a  different  thing  from  suffering 
without  fault,  or  supposition  of  fault.  And  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  verb  in  Iliphil,  (r«nn)  rendered  to  condemn^  is  ever 
put  for  condemn,  in  any  other  sense  than  for  sin,  or  guilt,  or 
supposed  guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  coniiemned.  This 
word  is  used  in  the  participle  of  Hiphii,  to  signify  condemn- 
ing, in  Pror.  xvii.  15.  ^^  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he 
that  coNDEMNBTH  the  just,  even  both  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord."  This  Dr.  T.  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  purpose, 
when  he  is  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  in  this  place  (Horn,  v.) 
the  apostle  speaks  of  God  himself  as  condemning  the  just,  ot 
perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  signification  of  terms.  Nor  is 
any  instance  produced,  wherein  tlie  verb  sin,  which  is  used  by 
the  apostle  when  he  says  all  have  sinned,  is  any  where  used  in 
onr  author^s  sense,  for  being  brought  into  a  state  of  suffering, 
and  that  not  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arising 
from  God^s  displeasure ;  much  less  for  being  the  subject  of 
what  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  of 
the  HIGHEST  NATURE.*  Not  CBU  any  thing  like  this  sense  of  the 
verb  be  found  in  the  whole  bible. 

2.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  like  such  an  use  of  the 
words  sin  and  sinner,  as  our  author  supposes,  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  use  of  them  is  quite  alien  from 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Where  can  an  instance 
be  produced  of  any  thing  like  it,  in  any  one  place,  besides 
what  is  pretended  in  this  ?  and  particularly  in  anv  of  this 
apostle^s  writings  ?    We  have  enough  of  his  writings  by  which 

*P8ge«7.  s. 
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to  learn  hie  way  of  spoaking  nbout  tin,  corntftntialion,  jjuniilt- 
meet,  death,  and  suffering:  He  wrote  much  diotg  of  the  New- 
TeBtaraeni  thuii  aiiy  other  person.  He  very  often  has  occasion 
to  speak  of  condemnntion :  hut  where  does  he  cxpr&sb  it  by 
such  a  phrase  as  beitig  nuuie  aintunt  ?  Especially  liow  far  ie  be 
elsewhere  from  using  such  u  phrase,  tn  signify  being  condemn- 
ed without  guilt,  or  any  imputation  or  eupposilion  of  guilt  f 
Vastly  more  etill  is  it  reinolt;  from  him  language,  so  to  use  the 
verb  sin,  and  to  sny,  m;in  sinueth,  or  has  sinned,  though  here- 
by meaning  nothing  more  or  less  than  thai  he,  by  a  jutiicial  act, 
is  cmdemiied,  according  to  a  dispeiitoition  of  grace,  to  receive 
a  great  favour  !  He  abundantly  uses  the  words  tin  and  titmtr^ 
his  wntmgB  are  lull  of  such  te'ins;  hut  where  else  does  he 
use  them  in  such  a  sense  ?  He  has  much  occasion  in  his  epis- 
tles to  speak  of  death,  temporal  and  eternal ;  to  speak  of  n/f- 
'  fering  of  all  kinds,  in  this  world,  and  the  world  lo  come :  But 
where  does  he  call  these  things  sin?  or  denominate  innocent 
men  sinners,  meaning,  that  they  are  brought  into  a  stale  f^\  tnf- 
fering^  If  the  apostle,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  addict- 
cd  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  thus  m  (me  paragraph  to  repeat  this 
particular  Hebraism,  which,  at  most  is  comparatively  rare  even 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  is  it  not  strange,  that  never  any  thing 
like  it  should  appear  any  where  else  in  hi»  writings?  and  espe- 
cially, thai  he  should  never  fall  into  such  a  way  of  speaking  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to  Jews  only,  who  were  niost 
used  to  the  Hebrew  idiom?  And  why  does  Christ  never  nse 
such  language  in  any  of  his  speeches,  though  be  was  bom  and 
brought  up  anion"  Jews,  m\A  delivered  almost  all  his  speeches 
to  Jews  only  '.  And  why  do  none  of  the  other  New  Testament 
writfTs  ever  use  it,  who  were  all  born  and  educated  Jews,  (ex- 
repimg  perhaps  Luke)  and  some  of  them  wrote  especially  fot 
thf  benefit  of  the  Jews  ? 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed  what  liberty  is  taken  and  boW- 
noss  is  used  with  this  apostle.  Such  words  as  ofwifrgX®-,  nu«f- 
TAvu.  xpijia.  xaTcwpifjia,  6na.i^^.  iixtuuiiis.  are  abundantly  used  by  him 
els(;wl,cre  in  this  and  other  epistles,  when  speaking,  as  here,  of 
Christ's  redemption  and  atonement,  the  general  sinfiilness  of 
mankind,  the  condum  nation  of  sinners,  the  justification  by  Christ, 
de.'iili  n.s  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  restoration  to  life  by  Christ ; 
yet  no  vvhcre  are  any  of  these  words  used,  but  in  a  sense  very 
remote  from  wliat  is  supposed  by  Dr.  T,  however,  in  this  place, 
it  seems,  these  terms  must  have  a  dislingtiiafied  singtdar  sense 
annexed  to  them  1  A  new  language  must  be  coined  for  the 
apostle,  (o  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unused,  for  the  sake  of 
evading  this  clear,  precise,  and  abundant  testimony  of  his,  to 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

3.  To  put  such  a  sense  on  the  word  sin,  in  this  place,  is 
not  only  to  make  the  aposlle  greatly  disagree  with  himselif  in 
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the  language  he  uses  every  where  dse^  but  also  m  lAu  verg 
passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  sin^  and  other  words 
plainly  of  the  same  import,  such  as  transgression^  disobedience, 
offence.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  are 
used  as  several  hames  of  the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  used 
interchangeably,  and  put  one  for  another.  And  these  words 
are  used  no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph. 
Perhaps  we  ^hall  find  no  place  in  the  whole  bible,  in  which 
the  word,  sin^  and  other  words  plainly  synonomous,  are  used 
so  often  in  so  little  compass.  And  in  all  these  instances,  in  the 
proper  sense,  as  signifying  moral  evil^  and  even  so  understood 
by  Ur,  T,  himself  (as  appears  by  his  own  exposition)  but  only 
in  these  two  places  (ver,  12,  19,)  where,  in  the  midst  of  all,  to 
evade  a  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  another 
meaning  must  be  found  out,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
apostle  4ise8  the  word  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  signifying 
something  that  neither  implies  nor  supposes  any  moral  evil  at  all 
in  the  subject. 

Here  it  is  very  remarkable,  how  the  gentleman  who  so 
greatly  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  word,  deaths  must  needs  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this  paragraph ;  yea^ 
that  it  is  evidently^  clearly^  and  infallibly^  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  can,  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  suppose  the  word  Wn,  to  be  used  so 
differently  in  the  very  same  passage,  wherein  the  apostle  is 
discoursing  on  the  same  thing.  Let  us  take  that  one  instance 
in  ver.  12.  ^  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  Wit,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  mn^rf."  Here,  by  wn,  implied  in  the  word  sinned^  in 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  our  author  understands  something 
perfectly  and  altogether  diverse  from  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  sin^  twice  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  sentence,  of 
which  this  latter  part  is  the  explication.  And  a  sense  entirely 
different  from  the  use  of  the  word  twice  in  the  n-east  sentence, 
wnerein  the  apostle  is  still  most  plainly  discoursing  on  the  same 
subject,  as  is  not  denied.  And  so  our  author  himself  under" 
stands  ver,  14.  Afterwards  (ver.  19.)  the  apostle  uses  the  word, 
sinners^  which  our  author  supposes  to  be  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent sense  still.  So  that  here  is  the  utmost  violence  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  scheme  against  the  plain- 
est evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  backward  and 
forward,  in  one  paragraph,  all  about  one  thing,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  sentence,  occurring  in  quick  repetitions, 
with  a  variety  of  other  synonymous  words  to  fix  its  signification. 
To  which  we  may  add,  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  all 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  this  epistle ;  in  none 
of  which  places  i^  it  pretended,  but  that  the  word  is  used  in  th^ 
vou  ir.  flS 
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proper  senae,  by  our  autlior  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  ihc 
whole  epistle*. 

But  indeed  we  need  go  no  further  ihan  ver.  12.  What  the 
apostle  means  by  tin,  in  ihc  hiittr  part  of  the  vurse,  is  evident, 
by  comparing  il  with  liic  former  part ;  the  last  clause  being 
exegetical  of  the  first.  "  Wiierefore,  us  by  one  man  gin  enter- 
ed into  the  world,  ami  dealh  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  up- 
on all  men,  for  that  (ur,  \inro  wltich)  all  have  sinned."  Here 
sin  and  death  are  so  sjioLen  of  in  the  former  and  in  the  lattei 
part  that  the  same  Uiings  are  clearly  meant  by  the  terms  in 
both  part«.  Besides^  tn  interpret  ginning,  here,  by  falling  un- 
der the  suffering  of  Uraih,  is  yet  the  more  violent  and  uoreuoo- 
able,  because  the  apostle  in  triia  very  place  once  and  again  dta- 
tingvuhet  between  tin  and  dealh  ;  plainly  speaking  of  one  as 
the  effect,  and  the  other  the  cause.  So  in  the  'iUt  verse,  that 
at  Bin  hath'reigntd  unto  dbath  ;  and  in  the  I2th  verse,  am  ot- 
tered into  4he  toorld,  eatd  death  by  tin.  And  this  plain  dis- 
tinction holds  through  all  the  discourse,  as  between  Math  and 
the  offence,  ver.  15  and  ver.  17,  and  between  the  offence  and 
condemnation,  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  tbe-manaw 
in  \vhich  the  apostle  uses  the  words,  sin,  tinned,  ^.  in  other 
places,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  discourse,  yet  Dr.  T.^«  inter- 
pretation of  them  would  be  very  absurd. 

The  case  stands  thus :  According  to  Am  exposition,  we  are 
said  to  have  sinned  by  an  active  verb,  as  though  we  had  active- 
ly sinned  ;  yet  this  is  not  spoken  truly  and  properly,  but  it  is  put 
figuratively  for  our  becoming  sinners  passively,  our  being  made 
or  constituted  sinners.  Yet  again,  not  timt  we  do  truly  be- 
come sinners  passiveli/,  or  are  really  made  sinners,  by  any  thing 
that  God  does;  this  also  is  only  a  figurative  or  tropical  repre- 
sentation ;  and  the  meaning  is  only,  we  are  condemned,  and 
treated  as  if  we  were  sinners.  Not  indeed  that  we  are  prop- 
erly coiif^'wjrt  erf,  for  God  never  truly  condemns  the  innocent: 
But  lilts  is  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  thing.  It  is 
but  us  it  irrre  condemning;  because  il  is  appointing  to  death, 
a  terrible  evil,n5  ifii  were  a  punishment.  But  ihcn,  in  reality, 
liere  is  no  app<iintment  to  a.  terrible  erd,  or  any  evil  at  all ;  but 

■•  Afirfaliit  to  tils  maniKr,  our  iiuitmr,  iii  eiplainiiig  the  7th  chap,  of  Ri>- 
m.iiin,  umliTftu  tills  the  girunouii  lot  mr,  used  hythe  ii|Hi5llf  in  thai  one  continu- 
i»l  iliacoiirar,  in  HO  [ess  tlian  sir  dilferriit  wnses.  He  tokti  il  in  the  l>t  ver.  to 
Bienify  tliG  aposllePaiJ  himsrtf.  In  the  S,  9,  10,  and  lllh  vencs.  Tor  the  p«o|ile 
of  lh«  Ji-ws,  IhmujFli  all  afips,  both  before  and  after  Moses,  eB|.'Pciatl}i  f  hi'  carnal 
■tteodly  f,aft  of  lliein  In  llie  1  Jlh  ver.  for  an  obiectijifi  Jew,  enlcrinp  into  a  dit. 
lopue  with  the  npo*i?c.  In  Ihc  15,  16,  I7lh,  aoth,  and  l.itltr  part  of  the  Sith  •ci. 
it  is  ondetMnod  ii>  two  ditRTrnt  doiisp",  for  tiv..  I'p  ii>  llu-  same  perwh.;   oi.o  > 
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truly  to  a  benefit^  a  great  benefit :  And  so  in  representing  death 
as  a  punishment,  another  figure  is  used,  and  an  exceeding  bold 
one  ;  for,  as  we  are  appointed  to  it,  it  is  so  far  from  being  an 
evil  or  punishment,  that  it  is  really  a  favour^  and  that  of  the 
highest  nature,  appointed  by  mere  grace  and  love,  though  it 
seems  to  be  a  calamity. 

Thus  we  have  tropes  and  figures  multiplied,  one  upon 
another ;  and  all  in  that  one  word,  sinned ;  according  to  the 
manner,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  which  the  apostle  uses  it.  We 
have  a  figurative  representation^  not  of  a  reality,  but  a  figu- 
rative representation.  Neither  is  this  a  representation  of  a 
reality,  but  of  another  thing  that  still  is  but  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  something  else :  Yea,  even  this  something  else  is 
still  but  a  figure,  and  one  that  is  very  harsh  and  far-fetched. 
So  that  here  we  have  b.  figure,  to  represent  sl  figure,  even 
a  figure,  of  a  figure,  representing  some  very  remote  fig- 
ure, which  most  obscurely  represents  the  thing  intended;  if 
the  most  terrible  evil  can  indeed  be  said  of  all  to  represent 
the  contrary  good  of  the  highest  kind.  And  now,  what  cannot 
be  made  oi  any  place  of  scripture,  in  such  a  way  as  this  ?  And 
is  there  any  hope  of  ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the 
scripture,  in  the  way  of  using  such  a  licence  in  order  to  force 
it  to  a  comphance  with  our  own  schemes  ?  If  the  apostle  in- 
deed uses  language  after  so  strange  a  manner  in  this  place,  it  is 
perhaps  such  an  instance,  as  not  only  there  is  not  the  like  in  all 
the  bible  besides,  but  perhaps  in  no  writing  whatsoever.  And 
this,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visionary,  or  prophetic  descrip- 
tion, in  which  difficult  and  obscure  representations  are  wont 
to  be  made ;  nor  in  a  dramatic  or  poetical  representation,  in 
which  a  great  license  is  often  taken,  and  bold  figures  are  com- 
monly to  be  expected.  But  it  is  in  a  familiar  letter,  wherein 
the  apostle  is  delivering  gospel-instruction,  as  a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  wherein,  as  he  professes,  he  delivers 
divine  truth  without  the  vail  of  ancient  figures  and  similitudes, 
and  uses  great  plainness  of  speech.  And  in  a  discourse  that 
is  wholly  didactic,  narrative,  and  argumentative;  evidently 
setting  himself  to  explain  the  doctrine  he  is  upon,  in  the  rea- 
son and  nature  of  it,  with  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  turn- 
ing it  as  it  were  on  every  side,  to  make  his  meaning  plain, 
and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the  exact  notion  of  what  he  intends. 
Dr.  T.  himself  observes,*  "  This  apostle  takes  great  care  to 
guard  and  explain  every  part  of  his  subject :  A^^d  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  he  has  left  no  part  of  it  unexplained  or  unguarded. 
Never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this  than  he. 
Sometimes  he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  liable  to  exception, 
and  wanting  explanation.^'     Now  I  think,  this  care  and  ex- 

*  Pre£  to  paraph,  on  Rom.  p.  149, 49. 
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actiwas  of  the  apOBtle  ho  where  appears  more  than  in  ibe  place 
we  are  upon.  Nay,  I  scarcely  know  another  instance  equal  io 
this,  of  the  ^mstle's  care  to  be  well  understood,  by  being  vety 

ftartieulart  exphcit,  and  precise,  setting  the  matter  forth  in  every 
ight,  going  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrttie,  clearly  to 
exhibit,  and  fully  to  settle  and  determine  the  thing  at  which 
he  aims. 


SECT.  II. 

Some  Ofiiwiialions  on  ihr  Connccliom,  Scopp,  and  Sense  oftkii 
remarkable  Paragraph,  Rum.  v.  12,  ^c.  With  some  Rf 
flections  on  fke  Evidence  tsfnch  we  here  haoe  of  the  I>actrmM 
of  Original  Sin. 

The  connection  of  diis  romarkable  paragraph  with  th« 
foregoing  discourse  in  this  epbtle^  is  not  obscure  and  dificaht 
nor  to  be  sought  for  nt  a  distance.  It  may  be  plaia^  Been, 
only  by  a  general  glance  on  what  goes  before,  from  llic  benm* 
ning  of  the  epistle  :  And  indeed  what  is  said  immediately  o«< 
fore  in  the  same  chapter,  leads  directly  to  it.  Th«  apostle 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle  had  largely  treated  of  the 
sinfulness  and  misery  of  all  mankind,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles. 
He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  depravity  and  rain  of  mas' 
kind  in  their  natural  state,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  (his  chapter; 
representing  them  as  being  sinners,  ungodly  enemies,  exposed 
to  divine  wrath,  and  without  strength.  This  naturally  leads 
him  to  observe,  how  this  so  great  and  deplorable  an  event  came 
to  pass;  how  this  universal  sin  and  ruin  Ciimc  into  the  world. 
Jlnd  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  pnrlicuhir,  though  they  might 
allow  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  profession,  they  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it,  or  evidently 
followed  from  it,  with  regard  to  themselves.  In  this  respect 
they  were  prejudiced  agauist  the  doctrine  of  univer^ial  sinftil- 
neNS,  anil  exposedness  to  wrath  by  nature,  looking  on  them- 
selves as  by  nature  holy,  and  favourites  of  God,  becaase  they 
were  the  children  nf  Abraham;  and  with  them  the  apostle  had 
laboured  most  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  epistle,  Io  convince 
them  of  their  being  by  nature  as  sinful,  and  us  much  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  as  the  Genliles;  It  was  therefore  excecdmg 
proper,  anil  wbat  Ihe  apostle's  design  most  naturally  led  him  to, 
that  thev  shouhl  lake  off  their  eyes  from  their  father  Abraham, 
their  father  in  distinction  from  other  nations,  and  direci  them 
to  their  father  Adam,  who  was  the  common  father  of  mankind, 
equally  of  Jewa  and  Gentiles.  And  when  he  had  entered  on 
this  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  sin  and  death  to  all  mankind 
from  Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thought  it  needful  to  be  somewhat 
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particular  in  it,  seeing  he  wrote  to  Jews  and  Gentiles;  the 
forooer  whick  had  been  brought  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a 
prcNid  opinion  of  thefioeelves,  as  a  holy  people  by  nature,  and 
the  latter  had  been  educated  in  total  ignorance. 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  beginning  oi  the-  epistle, 
been  endeavouring  to  evince  the  absolute  dependence  of  all 
mankind  on  the  tree  grace  of  God  for  salvation,  and  the  great- 
ness of  this  grace ;  and  particularly  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter*  The  greatness  of  this  grace  he  shews  especially  by 
two  things.  (1.)  The  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  man- 
kind ;  as  in  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  in  several  preceding 
verses  of  this  chapter,  (ven  6 — 10.)  (2.)  The  greatness  of  the 
benefits  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
glory  for  which  they  hope.  So  especially  in  ver.  I — 5,  and 
11th  of  this  chapter.  And  here,  ver.  12.  to  the  end,  he  still 
pursues  the  same  design  of  magnifying  the  grace  of  Goil,  in 
the  &vour,  iiie^  and  happiness  which  believers  in  Christ  re-* 
ceive  ;  speaking  here  of  Uie  grace  of  God^  the  gift  bv  grace^ 
the  abounding  of  grace ^  and  the  reign  of  grace.  And  he  still 
sets  forth  the  freedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  same  two  ar- 
guments, viz.  The  universal  sinfvlness  and  ruin  of  mankind, 
all  having  sunned,  all  being  naturally  exposed  to  death,  judg- 
ment and  condemnation  ;  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the 
benefit  received  bemg  far  greater  than  the  misery  which 
comes  by  the  first  Adam,  and  abounding  beyond  it  And  it 
is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  apostle ^s  scope,  to  suppose, 
that  the  benefit  which  we  have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of 
Adam,  here  mainly  insisted  on,  is  without  any  grace  at  all, 
being  only  a  restoration  to  life  of  such  as  never  deserved 
tleath. 

Another  thing  observable  in  the  apostle^s  grand  scope 
frout  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  is,  that  he  endeavours  to 
^hew  the  greatness  and  absoluteness  of  dependence  on  the  re^ 
demotion  and  righteousness  of  Cuuist,  for  justification  and  life, 
that  he  might  magnify  and  exalt  the  Redeemer  ;  in  which  de- 
sign his  whole  heart  was  swallowed  up,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  main  design  of  the  whole  epistle*  And  this  is 
what  he  had  been  upon  m  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter, 
inferring  it  fi^m  the  same  argument,  even  the  utter  sinfulness 
and  ruin  of  all  men^  And  he  is  evidently  stiil  on  the  same 
thing  from  the  12th  verse  to  tlie  end ;  speaking  of  the  same 
justification  and  righteousness  which  he  had  dwelt  on  before, 
and  not  another  totally  diverse.  No  wonder,  when  the  apos- 
tle is  treating  so  fiilly  and  largely  of  our  restoration,  righteous*- 
ness,  and  life  by  Christ,  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  consider  our 
fall,  sin,  death,  and  ruin  by  Adam ;  and  to  observe  wherein 
these  two  opposite  heads  of  mankind  agree,  and  wherein  they 
differ,  in  the  manner  of  conveyance  of  opposite  influences  and 
t^ommunications  from  each. 
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Thus,  if  the  place  be  underatoorf,  aa  it  ix  used  lo  be  uncler- 
ftood  by  orthodox  divineB,  the  whole  stande  in  a  natural,  easy, 
and  clear  connection  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter, 
and  all  the  former  part  <ii'  the  epistle ;  and  in  a  plain  agree- 
ment with  the  express  design  of  at!  that  the  apostle  liad  been 
saying;  and  also  in  connection  with  tlie  words  last  before 
spoken,  as  introduced  by  the  two  immediately  prtxeding 
verses,  where  he  is  speaking  of  our  justihcation,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  salvation  by  Christ ;  which  leads  the  apoatlc  direct- 
ly to  observe,  how,  on  the  contmry,  we  have  sin  and  death  by 
Adam.  Taking  this  discourse  of  the  apostle  in  its  true  and 
plain  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  the  conncctifin.  But  if  it  be 
understood  in  Dr.  T.'s  sense,  the  plain  scope  and  connection 
are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was  truly  need  of  skill  in  criticism, 
and  the  art  of  decerning,  beyond  or  at  least  different  from  that 
ef  former  divines,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  what  other  men's 
sight  could  not  reach,  in  order  to  find  out  the  connection. 

What  has  been  already  observed,  may  suffice  to  shew  the 
apostle's  general  scope  in  this  place.  But  yet  there  seems  to 
be  some  other  things  to  which  he  alludes  in  several  expreasions. 
As  particularly,  the  Jews  had  a  very  superstitious  and  eztra- 
vagaot  notion  of  their  law,  delivered  by  Moses;  as  if  it  were 
the  prime,  grand,  and  indeed  only  rule  of  God's  proceeding 
with  mankind  as  their  judge,'  both  in  their  justification  and 
condemnation,  or  fi-om  whence  all,  both  sin  and  righteousness, 
was  imputed ;  and  had  no  consideration  of  (he  law  of  nature, 
written  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  all  mankind. 
Heroin  ihey  ascrihe.l  infinitely  loo  much  to  their  i)3Tticular  law, 
beyond  the  trui;  design  of  it.  Tliey  iiiufle  l/irir  hoast  «/  the 
hiw;  as  if  their  being  distinguished  from  all  other  nations  by 
that  great  privilege,  ihe  /giving  of  the  laii;  sufficiently  made 
them  u  holy  (leople,  and  God's  children.  Thi^  notion  of  theirs 
the  apostle  evidently  refers  to,  chap.  ii.  13,  17 — 19.  and  indeed 
through  that  whole  chapter.  They  looked  on  the  law  of  Moses 
as  intended  to  he  the  only  rule  and  means  of  justification  ;  and 
asauch,  trusted  in  the  w>T\i^  of  the  law,  especially  circumci- 
sion ;  which  appears  by  the  third  chapter.  But  as  for  the 
Gentiles,  they  looked  on  them  as  by  nature  sinners,  and  chil- 
dren of  wratli ;  because  born  of  uncircumciscd  parents,  and 
aliens  from  tiieir  law,  and  who  themselves  did  not  know, 
profess  and  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  become  proselytes, 
and  receive  circumciion  W  ai  t  ey  esteemed  the  sum  of 
Ihetr  wickedness  and  condemnation,  was,  that  tliey  did  not 
turn  Jews,  and  act  as  Jews*.     To  this  notion  the  apostle  has  a 

-  Here  »re  wonhy  to  be  observed  ihe  things  which  Dr.  T.  himJclf  say9  lo  the 
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plain  respect,  and  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  its  false- 
ness, in  chap,  ii,  12 — 16.  And  he  has  a  manifest  regard  again 
to  the  same  thing  here.  (Chap.  v.  Vi — 14.)  Which  may  lead 
us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  these  verses ; 
about  the  sense  of  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  the 
meaning  of  which  being  determined,  it  will  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  every  other  controverted  expression  through  the  whole 
discourse. 

Dr.  T.  misrepresents  the  apostle^s  argument  in  these 
verses;  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  alto- 
gether vain  and  impertinent.  He  supposes,  the  thing  which 
the  apostle  mainly  intends  to  prove,  is,  that  death  or  mortality 
does  not  come  on  mankind  by  personal  sin  ;  and  that  he  would 
prove  it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  when  there  was  no 
law  in  being  which  threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  this  is  implied,  even  that  death  came  into 
the  world  by  Adam^s  sin :  Yet  this  is  not  the  main  thing  the 
apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  main  point  evidently  is, 
that  sin  and  guilty  and  just  exposedness  to  death  and  ruin^  came 
into  the  world  by  Adam^s  sin ;  as  righteousness^  justification^ 
and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Christ.  Which  point  he 
confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  the  very  time  when 
Adam  sinned,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin  became  universal 
in  the  world,  long  before  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish 
nation  had  any  being. 

The  apostle^s  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by 
one  man^  who  was  the  father  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an 
observation  which  afforded  proper  instruction  for  the  Jews,  who 
looked  on  themselves  as  an  holy  people,  because  they  had  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  an  holy 
father ;  while  thev  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  un- 
holy and  sinners,  because  they  were  not  Abraham^s  children. 
He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  than  this  patriarch, 
even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father ;  from  whom 
guilt  and  pollution  were  derived  alike  to  all  mankind.  And 
this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which  of  all  that  could 
possibly  bo  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  directly  to 
convince  the  Jews  ;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had 
come  equally  on  all  mankind  from  Adam^s  time,  and  that  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  was  apparent  in  fact^  a  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  xh^ideath  (which  began 
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And  tiie  MOfetlc's  observation — ibat  gin  wng  m  the  wirrlH 
long  before  the  law  was  given,  and  was  as  unitertal  in  Ihe  world 
fron  ttie  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had  been  among  Ihe  (lealhen 
finoe  Ae  law  of  Moses — shewed  plainly,  thai  the  Jews  were 
quite  miBtakeii  in  their  nntion  of  Itieir  pdTticular  law  ;  and  lh«t 
tbe  laui  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of'  riglitvousMsi 
aad  judgment  for  all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  morv 
ancient  date,  even  iho  law  of  natu-e.  This  began  as  early  as 
the  human  natare  began,  and  n-as  established  with  the  first 
fether  of  mankind,  and  in  him  with  the  ivhole  race.  The 
positive  prece^  ot"  abstaining  I'roro  the  forbidden  fniit  wat 
grren  (or  the  trial  of  Ins  compliance  wljh  thin  law  of  nature  t 
of  which  tfce  main  rule  is  «uprenie  regard  to  God  and  hi»  wifl. 
And  the  apostle  brnves  that  rt  must  be  thus,  because  if  the 
htw  of  Moses  had  bt:cn  the  highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if 
there  had  moI  been  a  superior,  prior,  divine  rule  eslablistiod, 
mankind  in  genetal  would  not  Jiave  been  judged  and  con- 
demned M  siqnerfe.  bpfare  that  was  given,  {tor  "  sin  is  not  itn- 
pnted  when  thet«  is  no  lftw")as  it  is  apparent  in  feet  they  were, 

lecause  4tath  reined  before  that  time,  even  from  the  time  of 

Vdam. 

It  .may  be  observed  that  the  apostle  both  in  this  epistle, 
and  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  endeavours  to  convince  the  Jews 
of  theae  two  thin^,  in  opposition  lo  the  notions  and  prejudices 
they  had  entertfuncd  concerning  their  iaw.  fl.)  That  il  never 
was  intended  lo  be  the  coi>enani,  or  method  by  wbicti  they 
should  actually  be  jvstiffd.  [-J.)  That  it  was  not  the  hiffhesi  and 
unixersal  rule  or  law,  by  which  mankind  in  general,  and  parti- ' 
cularly  the  heathen  world,  were  condemned.  And  he  proves 
both  by  similar  arguments.  He  proves  that  the  law  of  Moses 
was  not  the  covenant  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  obtain 
jvstiJicfUion,  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  date,  being 
expressly  estabhshed  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham 
himself  was  justified  by  it.  This  argument  the  apostle  parti- 
cularly handles  in  the  third  chap,  of  Galatians,  panicularly  in 
ver.  17 — 19.  and  especially  in  Kom.  iv.  13 — 15.  He  proves 
also  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  prime  rule  of  judgment, 
by  which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  heathen 
world,  were  condemned.  And  this  he  proves  also  the  same 
way,  viz^>y-sKewing  this  to  be  of  older  date  than  that  law ,  and 
,  that  Tt  was  established  with  Adam.  Now  these  things  tended 
to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  law,  not  as  the  intend- 
ed method  of  justijication,  nor  as  the  original  and  UT)iversal 
rule  of  condemnation,  but  something  superadded  to  both ;  super- 
added to  iho  latter,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it,  that  the  ofencc 
might  abound .-  and  superadded  to  the  former,  to  be  as  a  school- 
master, lo  prepare  men  for  its  benefits,  and  to  magnify  divine 
ffrace  id  it,  that  this  might  miu-Jt  more,  abmwf. 
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The  chief  occasion  of  obscurity  and  difficulty,  attending 
the  scope  and  connection  of  the  various  clauses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  in  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there 
are  two  things  (although  closely  connected)  which  the  apostle 
has  in  view  at  once.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had 
been  upon  from  the  beginning,  even  justification  through  ChrisVs 
righteousness  alone^  by  shewing  how  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful 
miserable  state,  how  we  derive  this  sin  and  misery  from  Adam, 
and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  as  a  second 
Adam.  At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish  and 
corrupt  notions  of  the  Jews,  about  their  nation^  and  their  law^ 
which  were  very  inconsistent  with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here 
endeavours  to  establish,  at  once,  these  two  things  in  opposition 
to  those  Jewish  notions. 

(1.)  Xhat  it  is  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to 
Abraham,  which  determines  our  native  moral  state ;  and  that, 
therefore,  being  natural  children  of  Abraham,  will  not  make 
us  by  nature  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  since  we  are  the  natural 
seed  of  sinful  Adam.  Nor  does  the  Gentiles  being  not  descend- 
ed from  Abraham,  denominated  them  sinners^  any  more  than 
the  Jews,  seeing  both  alike  are  descended  from  Adam. 

(2.)  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law 
and  rule  of  judgment  for  mankind,  to  condemn  them,  and  de- 
nominate them  sinners  ;  but  that  the  state  they  are  in  with  re- 
gard to  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal  law,  determines 
them  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable  to 
be  condemned  as  such.  Which  observation  is,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  apostle's  purpose ;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the 
Jews  were  convinced,  that  the  law,  which  was  the  prime  rule 
of  condemnation^  was  given  to  cdU  was  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  that  all  fell  under  condemnation  through  the  violation  of 
that  law  by  the  common  father  of  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
then  they  would  be  led  more  easily  and  naturally  to  believe, 
that  the  method  of  justification^  which  God  had  established, 
also  extended  equally  to  all  mankind  :  And  that  the  Messiah, 
by  whom  we  have  this  justification,  is  appointed,  as  Adam  was 
for  a  common  head  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles — ^The  apos* 
tie  aiming  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the  principal  occar 
sion  of  those  words  in  the  13th  verse,  ^^  for  until  the  law,  sin 
was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is  not  unputod,  when  there  is  no 
law." 

As  to  the  import  of  that  expression,  even  over  them  that 
lutd  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam^s  transgression^ 
not  only  is  the  thing  signified,  in  Dr.  T.*s  sense  of  it,  hot  true; 
or  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  been  impf^rtincnt,  tm  hiiM 
been  shewn :  But  his  interpretation  is,  othorwiso,  very  rniirh 
straiiied  and  unnatural.  According  to  him,  **  by  sinning  iitlur 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  is  not  meint  any  mxii- 
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liluile  of  the  act  til' sinning,  nor  of  ihe  command  sinned  agiinxt, 
nor  properly  any  circumstance  of  the  tin;  but  only  Uie  sum- 
litude  of  a  circumstance  of  the  cumntaTut,  vii.  the  ihrtairm*ff 
with  which  it  is  attended.  A  far  fetched  thing  truly.  Hi  be 
called  a  siniililialt:  of  sinning !  Be&ido)<,  this  expression  \b 
Buch  n  meaning,  is  only  a  neediest,  impertinent,  and  awkward 
rejtetition  of  the  same  thin^,  which  it  is  supposed  the  apoilte 
Itad  observed  in  the  foregoing  verse,  even  after  Ite  haa  pro- 
ceeded another  step  in  the  series  of  his  discourse.  As  (Jius, 
in  the  foregoing  verse  the  aptistle  had  plainly  laid  down  \m 
argument,  (as  our  author  understands  it)  by  uhioli  lie  woaM 
prove,  that  death  did  not  come  by  personal  sin,  m.  beicaiue 
death  reigned  before  any  lav,  tfirralnmig  deiiiii  for  p«rBOiMl 
sin,  was  in  being:  so  that  the  sin  then  committed  wa»  against 
no  law,  threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  Having  laid  ibu 
down,  the  apostle  leaves  this  part  of  his  argument,  nnd  pro- 
ceeds another  step,  ni'verthehss  death  rtfignrd  front  Adam  M 
Motes:  And  then  returns,  in  a  strange  unnatural  manni.r, ami 
repeats  that  argument  or  assertion  again,  but  only  wore  ob- 
scurely than  before,  in  these  words,  even  over  tht-m  that  had 
not  sinned  after  the  similitmie  of  Adam's  trantgrrttum  s  t.  t 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  luw  threalcniug  draih 
for  personal  sin.  Which  is  just  the  same  thing  »  if  the  apmtle 
had  said,  "  they  ihat  sinned  before  Ihe  lau\  did  not  »in  ngaJMl 
all  law  threatening  death  for  peisonal  sin;  for  tbet«  wa»  no 
mck  law  for  any  to  sin  against  at  that  lime  :  IS'neriMnt 
death  reigned  at  that  time,  even  river  such  as  diiinal  tin  aRenyl 
a  law  threatening  death  lor  personal  sui."  Which  larirr  clniwe 
addi  nothing  to  the  premises,  and  tends  n<ilhing  to  iltusirai* 
what  was  said  before,  but  rather  to  oliBcure  and  darken  iU 
The  particle  (xai^  even,  when  prefixed  in  ihis  manner,  t*  uxA 
lo  signify  somethmg  additional,  some  advance  in  the  Heme  m 
argument ;  implying  that  the  words  following  e!i[ir{-Bs  mat- 
thmg  more,  or  express  Ihe  same  thing  more  tiilK,  plninU,  w 
forcibly.  Hut  to  unite  two  cluusea  by  such  u  psrlicU'.  in'wch 
a  manner,  when  there  is  nothing  besides  u  tiat  rei'Ctition.  nith 
no  superadded  st-nse  or  force,  hut  rather  a  grealw  luma 
tainly  and  obscurity,  would  be  very  unu»iual,  and  indmd  *e« 
absurd. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  AnsatirGed  wifh 
that  expliinaiioii  of  this  clause,  which  hus  mwe  rummonh 
been  given,  fu.  That  by  tkvm  who  have  not  tmuil  i./irr  iJk 
smthiiide  (if  Adam's  transgregfivn,  art-  meant  infnuls:  wh-. 
though  they  have  itideed  sinned  in  Adam,  ycl  oe^er  »tniH-d  to 
Adam  d,d,  by  acliinlly  transgressing  in  their  out.  t^nM». 
iniessii  h,.,  thni  fhrs  interpret ai ion  is  loo  old,  nml  to<.  emimm. 
1.  was  well  umk-rstood  by  those  lo  whom  tb«  «po*tlr  wtoir. 
that  v.Rt  n«iDber»  had  did  i„  i„f„ncy.  within   thai  period  ^ 
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which  he  speaks,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  deluge.  And 
it  would  be  strange,  that  the  apostle  should  not  have  the  case 
of  such  infants  in  his  mind ;  even  supposing  his  scope  were 
what  our  author  supposes,  and  he  had  only  intended  to  prove 
that  death  did  not  come  on  mankind  for  their  personal  sin. 
How  directly  would  it  have  served  tlie  purpose  of  proving  this, 
to  have  mentioned  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  who  are  subject 
to  death,  and  who,  all  know,  never  committed  any  sin  in  their 
own  persons  ?  How  much  more  plain  and  easy  the  proof  of  the 

Eoint  by  that,  than  to  go  round  about,  as  Dr.  T.  supposes,  and 
rmg  in  a  thing  so  dark  and  uncertain  as  this,  that  God  never 
would  bring  death  on  all  mankind  for  personal  sin,  (though 
they  had  personal  sin)  without  an  express  revealed  constitution  ; 
and  then  to  observe,  that  there  was  no  revealed  constitution  of 
this  nature  from  Adam  to  Moses, — which  also  seems  to  l>e  an 
assertion  without  any  plain  evidence — and  then  to  infer,, that 
it  must  needs  be  so,  that  it  could  come  only  on  occasion  of 
AdanCs  sin^  though  not  for  his  sin,  or  as  any  punishment  of  it ; 
which  inference  also  is  very  dark  and  unintelligible. 

If  the  apostle  in  this  place  meant  those  who  never  sinned 
by  their  personal  act,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express 
this  by  their  not  sinninjr  after  thd  similitftflc  of  Adara^s  tranS' 
gresston.  We  read  of  two  ways  of  men  being  like  Adam^  or 
in  which  a  similitude  to  him  is  ascribed  to  men  :  One  is,  being 
begotten  or  born  in  his  image  or  likeness^  Gen.  v.  3.  Another 
is,  transgressing  God's  Covenant  or  law,  like  him,  Hos.  vi.  7. 
The^  like  Adam^  (so,  in  the  Heb.  and  Vulg,  Lot.)  hate  trans- 
gressed the  covenant.  Infants  have  the  former  similitude,  but 
not  the  latter.  And  it  was  very  natural,  when  the  apostle 
would  infer  that  infants  become  sinners  by  that  one  act  and 
offence  of  Adam,  to  observe,  that  they  had  not  renewed  the 
act  of  sin  themselves,  by  any  secouil  instance  of  a  like  sort. 
And  such  might  be  the  state  of  language  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians at  that  day,  that  trie  apostle  might  have  no  uhrase  more 
aptly  to  express  this  moaning.  The  manri«;r  in  which  the  epi- 
thets, personal  and  actual;  are  used  and  applied  now  in  this 
case,  is  probably  of  later  date,  and  more  modern  use. 

And  the  apostle  having  the  case  of  infants  in  view,  in  this 
expression,  makes  it  more  to  his  purpose  to  mention  death 
reigning  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given.  For  the  Jews 
looked  on  all  nations  besides  themselves  as  sinners,  by  virtue 
of  their  lato  ;  being  made  so  especially  by  the  law  of  circum- 
cision, given  first  to  Abraham,  and  completed  by  Moses,  making 
the  want  of  circumcision  a  legal  pollution,  utterly  disquaUfying 
for  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  This  law,  the  Jews  sup- 
posed, made  the  very  infants  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  sinners,  poi* 
luted  and  hatefiil  to  God ;  they  being  uncircumcised,  and  born 
of  uncircumcised  parents.     But  the  apostle  proves  against  these 
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*^  But  that  at  that  time  sin  was  tm-       14.   Nevertheless^ 
puted^   and  men   were    by    their    judge  death  reigned  from 
reckoned  as  sinners^  through  guilt  and  Adam     to      Moses, 
corruption  derived  from  Adam,  and  con-  even  over  them  that 
demned    for    sin    to  deaths    the   proper  had    not  sinned  of 
punishment  of  sin,  we  have  a  plain  proof  ter  the  similitude  of 
in  that  it  appears  in  fact,  all   mankind,  Adam^s     transgres- 
during  that  whole  time  which  preceded  sion^ 
the  law  of  Moses,  were  subjected  to  that 
temporal  death,  which  is  the  visible  in- 
troduction    and    image    of    that    utter 
destruction  which  sin  deserves,   not  ex- 
cepting even  infants^  who  could  be  sin- 
ners no    other  way   than    by    virtue    of 
Adam's   transgression,    having  never   in 
their   own  persons   actually    sinned    as 
Adam  did  ;  nor  could  at  that  time   be 
made  polluted   by   the  law  of  Moses,  as 
being  uncircumcised,    or  born  of  uncir* 
cumcised  parents." 

Now,  by  way  of  reflection  on  the  whole,  I  would  observe, 
that  though  there  are  two  or  three  expressions  in  this  para* 
graph,  Rom,  v.  12,  &c.  the  design  of  which  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty  and  obscurity,  as  particularly  in  the  13th  and 
14th  verses,  yet  the  scope  and  sense  of  the  discourse  in  general 
is  not  obscure,  but  on  the  contrary  very  clear  and  manifest  ^ 
and  so  is  the  particular  doctrine  mainly  taught  in  it.  The 
apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  to  make  it  plain,  aod  pre- 
cisely to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon.  And  the  discourse 
is  so  framed,  that  one  part  of  it  greatly  clears  and  fixes  the 
meaning  of  other  parts ;  and  the  whole  is  determined  by  the 
clear  connection  it  stands  in  with  other  parts  of  the  epistle  and 
by  the  manifest  drift  of  all  the  preceding  part  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  but 
most  plainly,  expUcitly,  and  abundantly  taught.  This  doctrine 
is  asserted,  expressly  or  impliedly,  in  almost  every  verse,  qnd 
in  some  of  the  verses  several  times.  It  is  fully  implied  in  that 
first  expression  in  the  12th  ver.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world.  The  passage  implies,  that  sin  became  universal  in 
the  world ;  as  the  apostle  had  before  largely  shewn  it  was  • 
and  not  merely  (which  would  be  a  trifling  observation)  that  one 
man,  who  was  made  first,  sinned  first,  before  other  men  sinned  • 
or,  that  it  did  not  so  happen  that  many  men  began  to  sin  just 
together  at  the  same  moment.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse 
and  death  by  sin^  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^  for  that 
(or,  if  you  will,  unto  which)  all  have  sinned^  shews  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  in  Adam's  first  sin  all  sinned  ; 
not  only  in  some  sort^  but  all  sinned  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  that 
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death,  and  final  destruction,  which  is  the  proper  wages  of  tin. 
The  aame  doctrine  is  taught  again  twicp  over  in  the  I4lh  vena 
It  IS  there  observed,  aa  a  proof  of  thia  docuine,  tiiat  death 
reigited  over  tti-'m  wkich  had  noi  sinned  after  the  timilUvde  of 
Admn't  trwingrengutii,  \.  e.  by  their  perBunul  act ;  and  thBrtiToce 
could  be  expoatid  to  death,  onty  by  drivinft  guilt  and  pnllutioa 
from  Adam,  m  conjequeace  of  his  din.  And  it  is  taught  again 
in  those  words,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  li>  covu:  The 
resenablance  lied  very. much  in  this  circunutaace,  viz.  our  de- 
riving sin,  >;ui1t,  and  punishment  by  Ad^iiVaiti,  aa  we  do  figh-. 
teousness,  justification,  and  the  reward  of  life  by  Ciirist's  obe- 
dience ;  for  m  the  apostle  explains  himself.  The  same  doctrine 
b  expressly  Kiujiht  again,  ver.  15.  ''''trough  ike  offence  of  one, 
many  be  di-ad  Aid  again  iwice  in  the  ItJth  verse,  if  wom  by  one 
that  ginned :  i.  G.  Il  was  by  Adam,  that  guilt  and  punishment 
^before  spoken  of)  came  on  mankind  :  And  in  these  words, 
judgmeiU  ivtis  by  one  to  condemnation.  ,  It  is  again  plainly  and 
iiilly  laid  down  in  the  17th  verse,  by  one  imin''s  offence  death 
•ngned  by  one.  So  again  in  the  ISth  verse,  By  the  offence-of 
le,  judgtnenl  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.  Again 
iry  plainly  in  the  19th  verse,  "By  one  man's  disobedience, 
ly  were  made  sinners." 

Here  is  evory  thing  to  determine  and  fix  the  meaning  of 
1  the  important  terms  used  ;  As,  the  abundarU  use  or  theoi 
a  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  especially  in  this  apo»- 
tie's  wrilmgs,  which  make  up  a  very  great  part  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  his  repeated  use  of  them  in  this  epistle  in 
particular  -,  and  in  the  former  part  of  this' very  chapter ;  and  also 
the  light  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts  on  another, 
which  fully  settles  their  meaning:  As,  with  respect  to  the 
wnTdAJU3liJication,righteunsm:ss,  and  condemnativn  ;  and  above 
^-.J^-»iri^garil  Tjf  the  word  gin,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  with  relation  to  the  drictrino  and  controversy  we  arc  upon. 
Besides  the  constant  use  of  this  term  every  where  else  through 
the  New  Tesiameiit,  through  the  epistles  of  tiiis  apostle,  rhis 
epistle  in  particular,  and  even  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
it  is  often  fej>e.iled  in  this  very  paragraph,  and  evidently  used 
in  the  very  sense  tliat  is  denied  to  belong  to  it  in  the  end  of 
ver.  li.  nnil  ver.  1S>,  though  o.vried  every  where  else.  And  its 
mean mg  is  fully  deicrinined  bj-  the  aposlie  varying  the  lerni; 
using  tngether  with  it,  in  signily  ijie  same  thing,  such  a  variety 
of  olhtr  synonymous  words,  sui.h  as  offence,  tranggression, dig- 
obedicnre.  And  further,  to  put  ihe  matter  nut  of  all  contro- 
versy, it  IS  particularly,  expressly,  and  repeatedly  distinguish- 
ed from  ihat  which  uur  opposers  would  explain  it  by,  viz. 
condetnmaion  and  death.  And  what  is  meant  by  gin  mtering 
jntv  Ihe  world,  in  ver.  12,  is  delerniincd  by  a  like  phrase  of 
gin  beniff  m   the  worUl,  in   the  next  verse.— And   that  by  the 
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offence  of  one^  so  often  spoken  of  here,  as  bringing  death  and 
condemnation  on  all,  the  apostle  means  the  sin  of  one^  de« 
rived  in  its  guilt  and  pollution  to  mankind  in  general  (over  and 
above  all  that  has  been  already  observed)  is  determined  by 
those  words  in  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  ver.  20.  ^^  More- 
over, the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound  :  But  where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound."  These  words 
plainly  show,  that  the  offence  spoken  of  so  often,  the  offence 
of  one  man,  became  the  sin  of  all.  For  when  he  says.  The  law 
entered^  that  the  offence  might  abound^  his  meaning  cannot  be, 
that  the  offence  of  Adam,  merely  as  his  personally,  should 
abound ;  but,  as  it  exists  in  its  derived  guilt,  corrupt  influence, 
and  evil  firuits,  in  the  sin  of  mankind  in  general,  even  as  a  tree 
in  its  root  and  branches.* 

What  further  confirms  the  certainty  of  the  proof  of  origi-- 
nod  sin^  which  this  place  affords,  is  this,  that  the  utmost  art 
cannot  pervert  it  to  another  sense.  What  a  variety  of  the  most 
artful  methods  have  been  used  by  the  enemies  of  this  doctrine, 
to  tvrest  and  darken  this  paragraph  of  holy  writ,  which  stands 
so  much  in  their  way  ;  as  it  were,  to  force  the  bible  to  speak  a 
language  agreeable  to  their  mind  !  How  have  expressions 
been  strained,  words  and  phrases  racked !  What  strange 
figures  of  speech  have  been  invented,  and  with  violent  hands 
thrust  into  the  apostle^s  mouth ;  and  then  with  a  bold  counte- 
nance and  magisterial  airs  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  from  him ! 
But  blessed  be  God,  we  have  his  words  as  he  c^elivered  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  same  epistle,  and  his  other  writings  to  com- 
pare with  them  ;  by  which  his  meaning  stands  in  too  strong  and 
glaring  a  light  to  be  hid  by  any  of  the  artificial  mists  which 
they  labour  to  throw  upon  it. 

It  is  really  no  less  than  ahusins^  the  scripture  and  its  read- 
ers, to  represent  this  paragraph  as  the  most  obscure  of  all  the 
places  of  scripture,  that  speak  of  the  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  there  was  need  first  to  consider  other 
places  as  more  plain.  Whereas,  it  is  most  manifestly  a  place 
m  which  these  things  are  declared,  the  most  plainly,  parti- 
cularly, precisely,  and  of  set  purpose,  by  that  great  apostle, 
who  hiis  most  nilly  explained  to  us  those  doctrines  in  general, 
which  relate  to  the  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  sin  and  mi- 
sery we  are  redeemed  from.     And  it  must  be  now  left  to  the 

*  The  q^mce,  according  lo  Dr.  T.'s  ciplanation,  does  not  dbcund  by  the  Imt 
at  all  really  and  truly,  in  any  sense  ;  neither  the  tin,  nor  the  punishmfnt.  For  he 
sayij,  "  The  meaning  is  not,  that  men  should  be  made  more  wicked ;  hut,  that 
men  should  be  liable  to  death  for  every  transgression."  But  after  all,  th^  are 
liable  to  no  more  deaths,  nor  to  any  worse  deaths,  if  they  are  not  more  emful : 
For  they  were  to  have  punishments  according  to  their  desert  before.  Such 
as  died,  and  went  into  another  world  before  the  law  of  Mtises  waa  givon. 
were  punished  according  to  their  (UserU  ;  and  the  law,  when  it  came,  threatcnMl 
no  more. 
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and  by  his  obedience  are  made  righteous^  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  in  the  sense  of  Rom.  v.  17,  19.  And  tdl  mankind 
are  thus  the  subjects  of  Christ^a  redemption,  while  they  are 
perfectly  guiltless,  and  exposed  to  no  punishment,  as  by  Christ 
they  are  entitled  to  a  resurrection.  Though,  with  respect  to 
such  persons  as  have  sinned^  he  allows  it  is  in  some  sort  by 
Christ  and  his  death,  that  they  are  saved  from  sin,  and  tho 
punishment  of  it. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  such  a  scheme  well  consists  with 
the  scripture-account  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ 

1.  The  representations  of  the  redempti<)n  by  Christ,  every 
where  in  scripture,  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  ml  whom  he  camo 
to  redeem  are  sinners  ;  that  his  salvation,  as  to  the  term  from 
which  (or  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from)  in  a//,  is  sin^  and  the 
deserved  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
he  had  his  name  Jesus^  or  Saviour^  given  him  by  God^s  special 
and  immediate  appointment,  the  salvation  meant  by  that  name 
should  be  his  salvation  in  general ;  and  not  only  a  part  of  his 
salvation,  and  with  regard  only  to  some  of  them  whom  he 
came  to  save*  But  this  name  was  given  him  to  signify  his  sav-, 
ing  his  people  from  their  sins.  Mat.  i.  21.  And  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christ^s  salvation  is,  that  he  came  into  the  world  to 
save  SINNERS,  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  that  Christ  hath  once  suffer^ 
ed^  the  just  for  the  unjust,  1  Pet  iii.  18.  In  this  was  manifest^ 
ed  the  love  of  God  towards  us^  (towards  such  in  general  as 
have  the  benefit  of  God's  love  in  giving  Christ)  thcU  God  sent 
his  only  begotten  son  into  the  worlds  that  we  might  live  through 
him.  Herein  is  love^  that  he  sent  his  son  to  be  tlie  propitiation 
for  our  SINS,  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  Many  other  texts  might  be 
mentioned,  which  seem  evidently  to  suppose,  that  all  who  arc' 
redeemed  by  Christ,  are  saved  from  sin.  We  are  led  by  what 
Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose,  that  if  any  arc  not  sinners^  they 
have  no  need  of  him  as  a  Redeemer,  any  more  than  a  msui  in 
health  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that,  in  order  to  our 
being  the  proper  subjects  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ, 
we  must  first  be  in  a  state  of  ^tn,  is  implied  in  Gal.  iii.  22.  ^^But 
the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin^  that  the  promise  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe.^'  To 
the  same  effect  is  Rom.  xi.  32. 

These  things  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  scripture-doc« 
trine  of  sacrifices.  It  is  abundantly  plain,  both  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  that  these  were  types  of  Chrises  death, 
and  were  for  «m,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they 
were  offered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  eternal  inheritance  by  Christ  there  must 
of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator  ;  and  gives  that  reason 
for  it,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission^  Heb. 
ix.  15,  &c.  And  Christ  himself,  in  representing  the  benefit  of 
vou  lu  Oi> 
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only  a  medicine ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  person^s  needing  a  medicine,  or  a  physi- 
cian to  save  them  from  an  excellent  medicine ;  or  of  a  remedy 
from  a  happy  remedy  I  If  it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  benefit, 
et  it  is  so  because  Christ  changes  it,  and  turns  it  into  a  benefit, 
y  procuring  a  resurrection :  I  would  ask,  what  can  be  meant 
by  turning  or  changing  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it  never  t^os  other- 
wise, nor  could  ever  justly  be  otherwise?  Infants  could  not 
at  all  be  brought  under  death  as  a  calamity ;  for  they  never 
deserved  it.  And  it  would  be  only  an  abuse  (be  it  far  u-om  us, 
to  ascribe  such  a  thing  to  God)  in  any  being,  to  offer  any  poor 
sufierers,  a  Redeemer  from  a  calamity  which  he  had  brought 
upon  them,  without  the  least  desert  of  it  on  their  part. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  mortality  was  not  at  first  brought  on 
t  mankind  as  a  messing,  by  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Christ ; 
i  and  that  Christ  and  grace  do  not  bring  mankind  under  death, 
I  hm  find  them  under  it.  2  Cor.  v.  14.  *'We  thus  judge,  that 
I  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  tdl  dead^  Luke  xix.  10.  "  The 
f  8on  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.'*^ 
L  The  grace  which  appears  in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any 
,  state,  supposes  the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  his  deli- 
verance. In  our  author's  scheme,  there  never  could  be  any 
^  ventence  of  death  or  condemnation,  that  requires  a  Saviour 
^  from  it ;  because  the  very  sentence  itself,  according  to  the  true 
^  meaning  of  it,  implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  good,  which  is 
^  requisite  to  abolish  and  make  void  the  seeming  evil  to  the 
«  innocent  subject.  So  that  the  sentence  itself  is  in  effect 
a  the  deliverer  ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  to  deliver  from 
^  tiiat  sentence.  Dr.  T.  insists  upon  it,  that  "  nothing  comes  up- 
^  Cin  us  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  sin,  in  any  sense,  kind,  or 
..:^>BOREE,  inconsistent  with  the  original  blessing  pronounced  on 
\.Adam  at  his  creation  ;  and  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  God's  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared  to 
.^dam  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  Maker's  hands."*  If  the 
^tsase  be  so,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  evil  or  calamity  at  all  for 
^Dhrist  to  redeem  us  from ;  unless  things  agreeable  to  the  divine 
^joodness^  love  and  blessings  are  things  from  which  we  need  re- 
•iemption.t 

IV.  It  will  follow,  on  our  author's  principles,  not  only 
Tith  respect  to  infants,  but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemp- 
tion is  needless^  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.     Not  only  is  there 
need  of  Christ's  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
\j  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  in  order  to  perfect 
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^       t  In  this  inferential  short  reply,  our  author  if  not  quite  so  guarded  as  usual. 
^^  Mems  applicable  only  to  if^jfbito;  since  adults  hKweactud  or  penond  sin  and 

A«Ut  from  which  to  bo  redeemed.    But  what  imniodiatelv  follows  aoticipttes  tbe 
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freedom  from  pergonal  sin,  and  all  its  evil  consequences.  F« 
God  has  made  other  sufficient  provision  for  that,  rU.  a  nigUitvt 
power  and  ability,  in  all  mankind,  lo  do  all  their  duty^  md 
wkulbj  to  avoid  sin  Yea,  he  insists  upon  it,  that  "  when  nea 
have  not  sufficient  poioer  to  do  their  duty,  ihey  have  no  Uiily 
to  do.  We  may  safely  and  assuredly  conclude,  (says  he)  thai 
mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  bitpficiemt  power  lodo 
the  duty  which  God  requires  of  them  ;  and  that  he  require*  uf 
them  NO  MORE  than  they  have  sufficient  powera  <"  ■•"  *  ^"^ 
in  another  place,!  "  God  has  given  powers  eqi 
which  he  expects."  And  he  expresses  a  great  di 
aupposing,  that  our  propensities  to  evil,  and  tcmptatiota,  ate 
too  strong  to  be  effkctuai.lv  and  const akti.v  resiated;  or 
that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in  a  degree  ;  tliat  our  oppetim 
and  passions  will  be  breaking  out,  notwithstanding  our  ctn- 
lasting  watchfulncs9.''*t  These  things  fully  itnply,  that  men 
have  in  their  own  natural  ability  sufficient  means  to  avoid  an, 
and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  so,  from  all  the  bud  con- 
sequences of  it.  And  if  the  means  arc  siifficieni,  then  there  a 
no  need  of  more ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  Chrirt 
dying,  in  order  to  it.  What  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  72.  S.)  fully  im- 
plies, that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  mankind  bcin^  in 
such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  nn. 
so  as  to  bo  exposed  to  final  misery  than  otherwise.  Henee 
thcD,  without  Christ  and  his  redemption,  and  without  any 
crace  at  all,  merb  JvsrrcE  makes  su^cicnt  proviaioit  for  otu 
being  free  from  sin  and  niiserj-,  by  our  own  power.§ 

If  all  mankind,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  such  suf- 
ficient power  to  do  their  wliole  duty,  without  being  niiiftil  im 
any  degree,  then  they  have  sufficient  power  to  obtain  righ- 
teousness by  the  law  :  and  then,  according  to  the  apostle  Paul 
Chritt  is  dead  in  vitin,  Gal.  li.  21.  "  If  rightenusnewi  conic  bj 
law,  (hen  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;" — iut  k(wi,  without  ihw  article. 
hy  law,  or  the  rule  of  right  action,  as  our  author  explains  ibo 
plirage.ll  And  according  lo  (he  sense  in  which  he  caplain 
this  very  place,  "  it  would  have  frustrated,  or  rendered  nsclcfl 
the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  ot 
MioHT  have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  hin  death. "^ 
So  that  it  most  clearly  follows  from  his  own  doctrine,  timl 
Chrtit  IS  dead  in  rain,  and  the  grace  of  God  is  utclest.  Tfce 
same  apostle  says,  if  there  had  been  a  Uw  which  eoruj  hm 
gxvcn  life,  vntly  riffkteousness  should  have  been  hy  the  Imc,  GaL 

lie  draws  ncainsl'Dr.  T.  for  lh( 
MlM  only  lo  Ihn  ta-Htrmii—.  ^e 
fS<tli.     BtiI  t[ 
II  Prrf.  In 
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iii.  21.  i.  e.  (still  according  to  Dr.  T.^s  own  sense)  if  there  was 
a  law,  that  man,  in  his  present  state,  had  sufficient  power  per- 
fectly to  fulfil.  For  Dr.  T.  supposes  the  reason  wliy  the  law 
could  not  give  life,  to  be  ^^  not  because  it  was  weak  in  itself, 
but  through  the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  nature  in  the  present  state/'*  But  he  says,  ^^  We  are 
under  a  mihl  dispensation  of  grace,  making  allowance  for 
our  infirmities.''t  By  otir  infirmities^  we  may  upon  good  grounds 
suppose  he  means  that  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which  he 
gives  as  the  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life.  But  what 
grace  is  there  in  making  that  allowance  for  our  infirmities, 
Mvhich  justice  itself  (according  to  his  doctrine)  most  absolutely 
requires,  as  he  supposes  divine  justice  exactly  proportions  our 
duty  to  our  ability  ? 

Again,  if  it  be  said,  that  although  Christ's  redemption 
was  not  necessary  to  preserve  men  from  beginning  to  sin^  and 
getting  into  a  course  of  sin,  because  they  have  sufficient  power 
in  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  necessary  to  deliver 
men,  after  they  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  themselves 
under  the  dommion  of  evil  appetites  and  passions.^  I  answer, 
if  it  be  so,  that  men  need  deliverance  from  those  habits  and 

f)assions,  which  are  become  too  strong  for  them,  yet  that  de- 
iverancc,  on  our  author's  principles,  would  be  no  salvation 
from  sin.  For,  the  exercise  of  passions  which  are  too  strong 
for  us,  and  which  we  cannot  overcome,  is  necessary  ;  And  he 
strongly  urges,  that  a  necessary  evil  can  be  no  moral  evil. 
It  is  true,  it  is  the  effect  of  evil,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  a  bad 
practice,  while  the  man  had  power  to  have  avoided  it  But 
then  according .  to  Dr.  T.  that  evil  cause  alone  is  sin ;  for  he 
says  expressly,  "  the  cause  of  every  effect  is  alone  chargea- 
ble with  the  effect  it  produceth,  or  which  proceedeth  from  it.^^§ 
And  as  to  that  sin  which  was  the  cause ^  the  man  needed  no 
Saviour  from  fAo/,  having  had  sufficient  power  in  himself  to 
have  avoided  it  So  that  it  follows,  by  our  author's  scheme, 
that  none  of  niankind,  neither  infants  nor  adult  persons,  neither 
the  more  nor  less  vicious,  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither 
Heathens  nor  Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  in  any 
need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  a77,  the  truth  is, 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 

If  any  should  say,  although  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have 
sufficient  ability  to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  so  may  by  their 
own  power  enjoy  perfect  freedom  from  sin,  yet  God  foresaw 
that  they  would  sin^  and  that  after  thev  had  sinned,  they  would 
need  Christ's  death.     I  answer,  it  is  plain,  by  what  the  apostle 

*  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  297.  f  Page  92,  S. 

t  See  p.  228.  and  also  what  he  says  of  the  helpless  state  of  the  heathen,  in 
paraph,  ana  notes  on  Roid*  vii.  and  beginning  of  chap.  viii.  (  Page  128^ 
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CHAP.  IL 

The  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  from  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  of  the  Application  of  Redemption, 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  very  clearly 
manifest  from  what  the  scripture  says  of  that  change  of  state^ 
which  it  represents  as  necessary  to  an  actual  interest  in  the  spir- 
itual and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  one,  that  he  be  regenerated,  or  bom  again.  John  iii.  3* 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  (yew^j^  avw.:>6v,) 
be  begotten  again,  or  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God/'  Dr.  T.  though  he  will  not  allow  that  this  signifies  any 
change  from  a  state  oi  natural  propensity  to  sin,  yet  supposes  that 
the  new  birth  here  spoken  of,  means  a  man's  being  brought  to 
**  a  divine  life,  in  a  right  use  and  application  of  the  natural  pow- 
ers, in  a  life  of  true  holiness^  :"  And  that  it  is  the  attainment  of 
those  habits  of  virtue  and  religion^  which  gives  us  the  reed  cha* 
racter  of  true  christians^  and  the  children  of  God  ^^  and  that  it 
IB  putting  on  the  new  nature  of  right  actional 

But  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  manner 
in  understaQding  what  is  meant  in  scripture  by  being  bom  again^ 
and  so  in  the  inferences  we  draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  let  us  compare  scripture  with  scripture,  and  con- 
sider what  other  terms  or  phrases  are  used,  where  respect  is  evi- 
dently had  to  the  same  change.  And  here  I  would  observe  the 
following  things. 

I.  If  we  compare  one  scripture  with  another,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest,  that  by  regeneration,  or  being  begotten  or 
born  a^ain^  the  same  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  is  signi* 
fied  with  that  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  effected  in  true 
KEPENTANCE  and  CONVERSION.  I  put  repcntancc  and  conver- 
sion together,  because  the  scripture  puts  them  together,  Acts 
iii.  19.  and  because  they  plainly  signify  much  the  same  thinff. 
The  word  (fA^avoia)  repentance  signifies  a  change  of  the  mina; 
as  the  word  conversion^  means  a  change  or  turning  from  sin  to 
God.  And  that  this  is  the  same  change  with  that  which  is  call- 
ed regeneration^  (excepting  that  this  latter  term  especially  sig- 
nifies the  change,  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  it)  the  following 
things  may  shew. 

In  the  change  which  the  mind  undergoes  in  repentance  and 
conversion^  is  attained  that  character  of  true  christians  which  is 

♦Pfigol44.  t  Page  246,  ;M8.  f  Page  2^1. 
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necessary  to  the  eternbl  privileges  of  such.  Acts  iii.  19. 
"  r^tent  ye  therefore,  and  he  curtverted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
preHence  of  the  Lord," — ^Aml  (lius  it  is  \a  regeneration ;  as  i« 
evident  from  what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  is  allowed 
byDr.  T. 

The  change  of  the  mind  in  repentance  is  Uiat  in  which 
tamtg  faith  ia  attained.  Murk  i.  15,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hana,*rep«tU  ye,  and  bfliei-e  the  gospel."  And  so  it  is  in  be- 
ing bom  agmn,  or  bom  of  Gad ;  as  appears  hy  John  i.  1'2,  13, 
''Biit  as  many  as  received  him ,  to  them  lie  gave  power  to  become 
the  SODS  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  hia  name,  which 
were  bom  not  of  blood,  &.c.  but  of  'rorf." — Just  as  Christ  sb}'B 
con cernino'  conrcr«on,  Matth.  xviii.  3.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  cniJdren, 
ye  Bnall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven:"  So  does  he 
say  concerning  being  bom  again,  in  what  he  spake  to  Nicode- 
mus. 

By  the  change  men  undergo  in  conversimi,  they  become 
as  little  children :  which  appears  in  the  pluce  last  ciled  :  And 
so  they  do  by  regeneration.  (1  Pet.  i.  'ZA.  and  ii,  2.)  "  Hcing 
born  ^ain.  —Wherefore,  as  new-born  babes,  desire,"  &c.  It 
is  no  objection,  that  the  disciples  to  whom  Christ  spake  in 
Matth.  xviiL  3.  were  converted  already :  This  makes  it  not  less 
proper  for  Christ  to  declare  the  necessity  of  conversion  to 
them,  leaving  it  with  them  to  try  themsetves.  and  to  make 
sure  their  conversion :  In  like  manner  as  he  declared  to  them  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  in  Luke  xiii.  3, 5.  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  pciish,'" 

The  cimnge  effected  by  repentance  is  expressed  and  exhib- 
ited by  baptism.  Hence  it  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentance, 
(Matth.  iii.  U.  Luke  iii.  3,  Acts  xiii.  24.  and  xix.  4.)  And  so  is 
regeneraliun,  or  being  born  again,  expressed  by  baptism ;  as  is 
evident  by  such  representations  of  regeneration  as  those,  John 
iii.  5.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit," — 
Tit.  iii.  5.  "He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration. — Many 
other  things  might  be  observed,  to  shew  thai  the  change  men 
pass  under  in  their  repentance  and  concernion,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  which  they  are  llie  cuhjects  in  regeneration — But  these 
observations  may  be  sufficient. 

II.  The  change  which  a  man  undergoes  when  bom  again, 
and  in  his  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  that  the  scrip- 
ture calls  the  circumcision  of  the  heart. — This  may  easily 
appear  by  considering,  that  as  regeneration  is  that  in  which  are 
attained  the  habits  of  truei'*r/«e  and  holinets,  as  has  been  shewn, 
and  as  is  confessed  ;  so  is  ciraimcision  of  heart.  Deut.  xxx.  6. 
"  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumctxe  thine  heart,  and  the 
heart  of  thy  seed,  to  lovo  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart.. 
nnd  with  all  Ihv  soul." 
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Regeneration  is  thai  whereby  men  come  to  have  the 
character  of  true  christians ;  as  is  evident,  and  as  is  confessed ; 
and  so  is  circumcision  of  heart ;  for  by  this  men  become  Jews 
inwardly,  or  Jews  in  the  spiritual  and  christian  sense,  (and  that 
is  the  same  as  being  true  christians)  as  of  old,  proselytes  were 
made  Jews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  "  For 
he  is  not  a  Jeto^  which  is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  clr- 
cumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh :  But  he  is  a  Jew^  which 
is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty  in  the 
spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God." 

That  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  with  conversion 
or  turning  from  sin  to  God,  is  evident  by  Jer.  iv.  1 — 4  "  If  thou 
wilt  return^  O  Israel,  return  unto  me.  Circumcise  your- 
selves to  the  Lord,  and  put  away  the  foreskins  of  your 
heart.^''  And  Deut.  x.  16.  "  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin 
of  your  hearty  and  be  no  more  stiffhecked."  Circumcision  of 
the  heart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart  that  men  experience 
in  repentance^  as  is  evident  by  Levit.  xxvi.  41.  **If  their  7/n- 
circumcised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accept  the  punishment 
of  their  iniquity." 

The  change  efiected  in  regeneration^  repentance^  and  con- 
version^ is  signified  by  baptism^  as  has  been  shewn ;  and  so  is 
circumcision  of  the  heart  signified  by  the  same  thing.  None 
will  deny  that  it  was  this  internal  circumcision,  which  of  old 
was  signified  by  external  circumcision  ;  nor  will  any  deny, 
now  under  the  New  Testament,  that  inward  and  spiritual  bap- 
tism, or  tlie  cleansing  of  the  heart,  is  signified  by  external 
washing  or  baptism.  But  spiritual  circumcision  and  spiritual 
baptism  are  the  same  thing  ;  both  being  "  putting  ofl*  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;"  as  is  very  plain  by  CoTos.  ii.  11 — 13. 
*'  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands,  in  putting  off*  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with  him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,"  &c. 

III.  This  inward  change,  called  regeneration  and  circum- 
cision of  the  heart,  which  is  wrought  in  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, is  the  same  with  that  spiritual  resurrection  so  often 
spoken  of,  and  represented  as  a  dying  unto  sin,  and  a  living 
unto  righteousness. — This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that 
last  cited  place.  Col.  ii.  "  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised, 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands, — buried  with  him 
in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,  through  tlie 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  &c.  And  you,  being  dead  in 
your  sins,  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quick- 
ened together  with  him ;  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses." 

VOL  II.  (fe 
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The  same  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  3—5.  "  Know  ye  ool,  thai 
so  many  of  ub  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptieod 
into  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptiiia 
mto  death  ;  that  hke  as  Christ  was  raised  ap  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newocss 
of  life,"  ifcc.  ver.  11.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  unto  ain,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  In  which  place  also  it  is  evident,  and  by  the  whole 
context,  thot  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  that  change  in  which 

Eersons  are  brought  to  habits  of  holiness  and  to  the  divine  life, 
y  which  Dr.  T.  describes  the  thing  obtained  in  being  ftorn 
again.  , 

That  a  spiritual  resurrection  to  a  new,  divine  life,  should 
be  called  a  being  bom  again,  is  aCTecable  to  the  language  of 
eciipturc.  So  those  words  in  the  iid  Psalm,  "  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  are  applied  to  Christ's  resMrrrr- 
(ion,  Actsiiii.33,  So  in  Col.  i.  IS.  Christ  is  called  the^rtf  aoan 
from  the  dead ;  and  in  Rev.  1.  5.  The  jirst  becjottem  of  the 
dead.  The  saints  in  their  conversion  or  npirituiil  resurrection, 
arc  risen  with  Christ,  and  are  begotten  and  bom  with  bisn. 
I  Pet.  i.  3.  "Who  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope, 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inher- 
itance incorruptible."  This  inheritance  is  the  same  thing  with 
that  KINGDOM  of  UEAVEN  which  tncn  obtain  by  being  born 
again,  according  to  Christ's  words  to  Nicodcmus;  and  tliat 
same  "inheritance  of  ihem  that  are  sanctified,"  spoken  of  as 
what  is  obtained  in  true  conversion.  Acts  xxvi.  18.  "  To  lum 
llicm  (or  convert  them)  from  darkness  to  lighl,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified,  through 
faith  that  is  in  me."  Dr.  T.'s  own  words,  in  his  note  on  Rom. 
i.  4.  speaking  of  that  place  in  the  iid  Psalm,  are  very  worthy 
to  be  here  recited.  He  obsenes  how  this  is  applied  to  Christ's 
resurrection  and  exaltation,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  then 
has  this  remark, '  note,  begetting  is  conferring  a  new  and  happy 
stale  :  A  son  is  a  person  put  into  it.  Agreeably  to  this,  good 
men  are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Gnd,  as  they  are  the  sons  of 
the  resurrection  to    eternal  life,  which    is    represented     as  a 

crCtXlJ^EVEtfin,  a  being  BEOOTTEN,  or    BORN    AGAIN,  REGENERATED.' 

So  that  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  spiriltial  resur- 
rection spoken  of  ill  scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are  brought 
to  a  new  divine  life,  is  the  same  with  that  being  torn  again, 
which  Christ  says  is  necessary  for  every  one,  in  order  to  his 
seeing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  This  change,  of  which  men  are  the  subjecla  when 
they  are  6orn  again  and  circumcised  in  heart,  when  ihey  re- 
pent, and  aie  converted,  and  spiritually  raised  from  the  dead, 
f'    the    same  change   which    is   meant  when    the   scripture 
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speaks  of  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new,  or  giving  a  new 
heart  and  spirit. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  how  evidently  this  is 
spoken  of  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in  which 
are  attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the 
character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed  of  rei^e- 
nenition^  conversion^  4^.  and  how  apparent  it  is,  that  the  change 
is  the  same.  Thus  repentance  (jxeravoia)  the  change  of  the  mind^ 
is  the  same  as  being  changed  to  a  new  mind,  or  a  new  heart 
and  spirit.  Conversion  is  the  turning  of  the  heart ;  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  changing  it  so,  that  there  shall  be  another 
heart,  or  a  new  hearty  or  a  new  spirit.  To  be  born  again  is  to 
be  born  anew  ;  which  implies  a  becoming  new,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  becoming  new  horn  babes.  But  none  supposes  it  is 
the  body  that  is  immediately  and  properly  new,  but  the  miW, 
hearty  or  spirit.  And  so  a  spiritual  resurrection  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  spirit,  or  risins  to  begin  a  new  existence  and  life,  as 
to  the  mindy  hearty  or  spirit.  So  that  all  these  phrases  imply 
having  a  new  hearty  and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit^  according 
to  their  plain  signification. 

When  Nicodemus  expressed  his  wonder  at  Christ  declar- 
ing it  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  bom  again  in  order 
to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him,  ^^  Art  thou  a  mas- 
ter of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?^^  i.  e.  ^  Art  thou  one 
who  is  set  to  teach  others  the  things  written  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  knowest  not  a  doctrine  so  plainly  taught  in 
your  scriptures,  that  such  a  change  is  necessary  to  a  partaking 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  V  But  what  can 
Christ  refer  to,  unless  such  prophecies  as  that  in  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25 — ^27  ?  Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  daya 
of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom,  says,  '^  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,'  and  ye  shall  be  clean. — A  new  heart  also 
will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you — and 
I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you.^^  Here  God  speaks  of  having 
a  new  heart  and  spirit^  by  being  washed  with  water ;  and 
receiving  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  qualification  of  God^s  peo- 
ple, that  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
How  much  is  this  like  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  of 
being  "  born  again  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit  ?"  We  have 
another  like  prophecy  in  Ezek.  xi.  19.— Add  to  this,  that  rege- 
neration, or  a  being  born  again,  and  the  renewing  (or  making 
new)  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing.  Tit 
iii.  5.  "  By  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

'  V.  It  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  being  born  again,  spi- 
ritually rising  from  the  dead  to  newness  of  life,  receiving  a 
new  heart,  and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind^  are  tbe 
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same  thing  with  tliat  which  is  called  "  putting  off  tlie  old  mjjt, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man." 

Thfl  expressions  are  equivalent;  and  the  tcpresentatiotut 
are  plainly  of  the  same  thing.  When  Christ  speaks  of  being 
bom  offain,  two  births  are  supposed  :  a  first  and  a  second,  an 
old  birth  and  a  nnv  one :  And  the  thing  born  is  called  num. — 
So  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  is  the  old  man :  and  what  i« 
brought  forth  in  the  necoad  birth,  is  the  new  man.  Thai  whicli 
is  born  in  the  first  birth  (says  Christ)  is  flesh :  It  is  the  camat 
man,  wherein  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earihitj  Adam, 
whom  tlie  apostle  calls  the  flrst  man.  That  which  is  iKirn 
in  the  new  birth,  is  spirit,  or  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  man: 
Wlicrein  we  proceed  from  Christ  i'  second  man,  the  new  man, 
ivho  is  made  a  quickening  spirit,  and  is  the  Lord  from  hesren, 
and  the  Head  ot'  tiie  new  crfalioti, — In  the  new  birth,  men  are 
represented  as  becoming  neic-born  babes,  which  is  the  saioe 
thing  as  becoming  new  men. 

And  how  apparently  is  what  the  scripture  says  of  the  spi- 
ritual resurrection  of  the  Christian  convert  equivalent  and  of 
the  very  same  import  with  putting  otf  the  old'man,  and  put- 
ting on  the  new  man  ?  So  in  Rom.  vi.  the  convert  is  repre- 
sented as  dying  and  being  buried  with  ChriKt ;  which  is  ex- 
plained in  the  6th  verse,  by  this,  tliat  the  old  man  is  crucified, 
thai  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed."  And  in  the  4th  verse, 
converts  in  this  change  are  spoken  of  as  "  rising  to  newness  of 
life."  Are  not  these  things  plain  enough  ?  The  apostle  in  effect 
tells  UB,  that  when  he  speaks  of  spiritual  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, he  means  the  same  thing  as  "  crucifying  and  burying  the 
old  man,  and  rising  as  a  new  man." 

And  it  is  most  apparent,  that  spiritual  circumcision,  and 
spiritual  baptifim.  and  the  spiritual  resurrection,  are  all  the  same 
with  "  potting  off  the  old  man  and  putting  on  the  new  man." 
This  appears  by  Colos.  ii.  II,  12.  "In  whom  also  ye  arc  circum- 
cised with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ, 
buried  with  him  in  baptism  \  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him." 
Here  it  is  manifest  that  the  spiritual  circumcision,  baptism, 
and  resurrection,  ail  signify  that  change  wherein  men  "put off 
thebody  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh."  But  that  is  the  same  thing,  in 
this  apostle's  language,  as -'puituig  off  thq  old  man;"  as  appears 
Dy  Rom.  vi.  6.  "  Our  old  innn  is  crucified  that  the  body  of  sin  mav 
be  destroyed."  And  that  pimiu^  off  the  old  tium  is  the  same 
with  putting  off  the  bodi/  of  *■;«,  appears  further  bv  Ephes.  iv. 

u  T  ''"''  ^''^'^^-  "'■  *'~^'*-  ■^'^  ^'■-  T.  confesses,  that  to 
be  born  agmn,  "  is  that  wherein  are  obtained  the  habits  of  vir- 
tue, religion,  and  true  holiness ;"  so  how  cvidenUy  is  the  same 
thing  predicated  of  thai  change,  which  is  called  "  putting  offllie 
old  ma.n,  and  putting  on  the  new  man  ?"  Eph.  iv.  '■2-i.—-i4  "Thai 
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ye  put  off  the  old  mJin,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.  and  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness."^ 

And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  &c. 
is  the  very  same  thing  with  makuig  the  heart  and  spirit  new. 
It  is  apparent  in  itself;  the  spirit  is  called  t/ie  man^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle :  it  is  called  the  inward  man^  and  the  hid- 
denfoan,  (Rom.  vii.22.  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  1  Pet.  iii.  4.)  And  there- 
fore, putting  off  the  oldnuxn^  is  the  same  thing  with  the  remov- 
al of  the  old.  heart ;  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new  mcui^  is  the 
receiving  of"  anew  heart,  and  a  new  spirit."  Yea,  putting  on 
the  new  man  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  receiv- 
ing "  a  new  spirit,  or  being  renewed  in  spirit,  Eph.  iv.  32 — ^24. 
"  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man — and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man.'^ 

From  these  things  it  appears  how  unreasonable,  and  con- 
trary to  the  utmost  degree  of  scriptural  evidence,  is  Dr.  T.'s 
way  of  explaining  the  old  man^  and  the  tiew  man^*  as  though 
thereby  was  meant  nothing  personal ;  but  that  by  the  old  man 
was  meant  the  heathen  state^  and  by  the  new  man^  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation^  or  state  of  professing  Christians,  or  the  whole 
collective  body  of  professors  of  Christianity,  made  up  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles ;  when  all  the  colour  he  has  for  it  is,  that  the  apos- 
tle once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  new  man.  (Eph.  ii.  15.)  It 
is  very  true,  in  the  scriptures  oilen,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  collective  bodies,  nations,  peoples,  and  cities,  are 
figuratively  represented  by  persons  :  particularly  the  church  of 
Christ  is  represented  as  one  holy  person,  and  has  the  same  ap- 
pellatives as  a  particular  saint  or  believer ;  and  so  is  called  a 
*'  child,  a  sou  of  God,"  (Exod.  iv.  22.  Gal.  iv.  1,  2.)  "  a  servant 
of  God,"  (Isai.  xli.  8,  9.  and  xliv.  1.)  "  Tlie  daughter  of  God, 
and  spouse  of  Christ,"  (Psal.  xlv.  10,  13,  14.  Rev.  xix.  7.)  Never- 
theless, would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue,  that  such  appellations 
as  a  "  servant  of  God,  a  child  of  God,"  &c.  are  always  or  com- 
monly to  be  taken  as  signifying  only  the  church  of  God  in 
general,  or  great  collective  bodies ;  and  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  personal  sense  ?  But  certainly  this  would  not  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  urge,  that  by  the  old  and  the  new  man  as  the 
phrases  are  mostly  used  in  scripture,  is  to  be  understood  nothing 
but  the  great  collective  bodies  of  Pagans  and  of  Christians,  or 
the  heathen  and  the  christian  world,  as  to  their  outward  profes- 
sion, and  the  dispensation  they  are  under.  It  might  have  been 
proper,  in  this  case,  to  have  considered  the  unreasonableness 
of  that  practice  which  our  author  charges  on  others,  and  finds 
so  much  fault  with  in  them,!  '  That  they  content  themselves 
with  nfew  scraps  of  scripture,  which,  though  wrong  understood, 
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Ihey  make  the  test  of  truth  and  the  ground  of  their  principle«, 
in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  revelation." 

VI.  I  observe  once  more,  it  ia  very  apparent,  that  "  being 
born  again,"  and  spiritually  raised  from  deutli  to  a  state  of  new 
existence  and  life,  having  a  "  new  heart  created  in  us,  being  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,"  and  being  the  subjects  of  tb&t 
change  by  which  wc  "  put  ofl'  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new 
man,"  la  the  §ame  thing  wiih  that  which  in  scripture  is  called 
heins  created  anew,  or  made  new  creatttres. 

Here,  to  pass  over  many  other  evidences  which  might  be 
mentioned,  1  would  only  observe  that  the  tepreseolattons  arc 
exactly  equivalent.  The^ie  several  phrases  naturally  and  looft 
plauily  signily  the  same  ettect.  In  'he  first  b^h  or  generation, 
we  are  created  or  brought  into  eaistence ;  it  is  then  the  whole 
mail  first  receives  being ;  The  soul  is  then  ftirmed,  Bad  then  our 
bodies  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  being  curiously 
wrought  by  our  Creator."  So  that  a  new-bom  chud  is  a  new 
creature.  So,  when  a  man  is  born  again,  he  is  cretited  again  ; 
in  that  new  birth,  there  is  a  new  creation ;  and  therein  he  be- 
comes as  a  neio  bom  babe,  or  a  new  creature.  So,  in  a  reiur- 
reciion,  there  is  a  aew  creation.  When  a  man  is  dead,  that 
which  was  made  in  the  first  creation  is  destroyed :  When  that 
which  was  dead  is  raised  lo  life,  the  mighty  power  of  the  Author 
of  life  is  exerted  the  second  time,  and  the  subject  restored  to 
a  now  existence  and  a  new  hfe,  as  by  a  new  creation.  So  giving 
a  new  heart  is  catted  creati.nb  a  clean  heart,  Psal.  li.  10. 
Where  the  word  translated  create,  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the 
first  verse  in  Genesis.  And  when  we  read  in  scriplun-  of  the 
new  creature,  the  creature  that  is  called  new  is  man  ;  and  there- 
fore the  phrase,  new  man,  is  evidently  equipollent  with  new 
creatine;  and  putting  off  the  old  mon.'and  putting  on  the  new 
man,  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  brought  to  pass  by  a  work  of 
creation.  Col,  iii.  9,  10,  "  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man — and 
have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge, 
aftor  the  image  of  him  lliat  created  him."  So  Eph,  iv.  -H — 'iA. 
"That  je  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.  and  be  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  thai  ye  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  G>d  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  "  These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  2  Cor. 
V.  17.  "If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  Old 
Ihmgs  are  passed  awiy ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new." 

On  the  whole,  i!ie  folh.wing  reflections  may  be  made : 

I-  That  it  is  a  truth  of  tlic  utmost  certainty,  with  respect 
to  every  man  born  of  the  race  of  Adam  by  or<Iinary  genera- 
lion  thta  mless  he  be  born  again,  he  cannot  gee  the  kingdom  of 
O-o'i.  I  his  IS  true  not  only  of  the  heathen,  but  of  them  that 
are  born  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and 
the  Jews,  and  every  man  born  of  the  flesh.     This  is  most  man- 
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ifest  by  Christ^s  discourse  in  John  iii.  3 — 11.     So  it  is  plain 
by  2  Cor.  v.  17.     "  That  every  man  who  is  in  Christ,  is  a  new 
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2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  prov- 
ed above,  that  it  is  most  most  certain  with  respect  to  every 
one  of  the  human  race,  that  he  can  never  have  any  interest  in 
Christ,  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  the  subject 
of  that  CHANGE  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  Iieart, 
which  is  made  in  repentance  and  conversion,  circumcision  of 
heart,  spiritual  baptism,  dying  to  sin,  and  rising  to  a  new  and 
holy  hfe ;  and  unless  he  has  the  old  heart  taken  away,  and  a 
new  heart  and  spirit  given,  and  puts  off  the  old  man,  and  puts 
on  the  new  man,  and  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things 
made  new. 

3.  From  what  is  plainly  implied  in  these  things,  and  from 
what  the  scripture  most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them, 
it  is  certain,  that  every  man  is  born  into  the  world  in  a  state  of 
moral  pollution.  For  spiritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing  from 
moral  nithiness.  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  compared  with  Acts  ii.  16. 
and  John  iii.  5.)  So  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  the  new 
BIRTH,  is  a  change  from  a  state  of  wickedness.  (Tit.  iii.  3 — 5.) 
Men  are  spoken  of  as  purified  in  their  regeneration.  (1  Pet.  i. 
22,  23.  See  also  1  John  ii.  29.  and  iii.  1,  3.)  And  it  appears 
that  every  man  in  his  first  or  natural  state  is  a  sinner  ;  for  oth- 
erwise he  would  then  need  no  repentance  nor  conversion,  no 
turning  from  sin  to  God.  And  it  appears  that  every  man  in  his 
original  state  has  a  heart  of  stone  ;  for  thus  the  scripture  calls 
that  old  hearty  which  is  taken  away,  when  a  new  heart,  and 
NEW  spiRi-p  is  given.  (Ezek.  ix.  19.  and  xxxvi.  26.)  And  it 
appears  that  man^s  nature,  as  in  his  native  state,  is  corrupt  ac* 
cording  to  the  deceitful  lusts^  and  of  its  own  motion  exerts  it- 
self in  nothing  but  wicked  deeds.  For  thus  the  scripture  char- 
acterises the  OLD  MAN,  which  is  put  off  when  men  are  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  on  the  new  man.  (Eph. 
iv.  22 — 24.  Col.  iii.  8 — 10.)  In  a  word  it  appears  that  man^s 
nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a  body  of  sin  which  must  be  de- 
stroyed^ must  die^  be  buried^  and  never  rise  more.  For  thus 
the  OLD  MAN  is  represented,  which  is  crucified^  when  men 
are  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  resurrection.  Rom.  vi. 
4 — 6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body  of  sin  as  this,  is  put  off 
in  the  spiritual  renovation,  wherein  we  put  on  the  new  man, 
and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision.  Eph«  iv. 
21—23. 

It  must  now  be  left  with  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
whether  what  the  scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of 
Christ^s  redemption,  and  the  change  of  state  and  nature  neces* 
sary  to  true  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and  abun- 
dant evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
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CONTAINING  ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS. 


CHAP.   I. 

Ctmceming  the  Objection,  Tftat  to  suppose  Men  bobn  ix 
8IN,  without  their  Choice,  or  any  jirevious  Act  of  their 
own,  is  to  suppoKe  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  Naturi' 
o/  S™. 

Some  of  I  ns  made  againgt  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  whicL  ""ce  to  uarliculor  arguments  used  i» 
defence  of  it,  h  «  sidered  in  the  handling  of 
those  argumenlL.  aai             I   -  srefore  now  consider,  arc 


such  objections  on  1  have  i  aJ  occasion  to  notice. 

There  is  no  arguinc  ,    fists  more  upon,  than  tliat 

which  is  taken  from  the  .  n  l  d  Pelagian  notion  of  free- 

dom of  will,  consisting  m  uie  will  s  self-delemtination,  as  ne- 
cessarr  to  the  being  of  moral  good  or  evil.  He  often  urges, 
tJial  ii  wo  come  into  the  world  infected  with  sinful  and  deprav- 
ed dispositions,  then  sin  must  be  natural  (o  us ;  and  if  natural, 
then  necessary;  and  if  necessary,  then  nosin,  nor  any  thing  we 
are  blameable  for,  or  that  can  in  any  respect  he  our  fault,  being 
what  we  cannot  help:  And  he  urges,  that  sin  must  proceed 
from  our  own  choice,  &.C.* 

Here  I  would  observe  in  general,  that  the  forementioned 
notion  of  freedom  of  will  as  essential  to  moral  agencj-,  and 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  virtue  and  sin,  seems  to  be 
a  grand  favourite  point  with  Pelagians  and  Arniinians,  and  all 
divines  of  such  characters,  in  their  controversies  with  the 
orthodox.  There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  their 
.'ichenies  of  religion:  On  the  determination  of  this  one  leading 
point  depends  the  issue  of  almost  ail  controversies  we  have 
with  such  divines.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  needless  task  for 
me  particularly  to  consider  that  matter  in  this  place ;  having 
already  largely  discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grounds  of  this 
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notion,  and  the  arguments  used  to  defend  it,  in  a  late  book  on 
this  subject,  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the  reader.^  It  is^ 
very  necessary,  that  the  modern  prevailing  doctrine  concerne 
ing  this  point  should  be  well  understood,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  considered  and  examined :  For  without  it  there  is 
no  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  about  original  sin, 
and  innumerable  other  controversies  that  subsist  about  many 
of  the  main  points  of  reli^on.  I  stand  ready  to  confess  to  the 
forementioned  modern  divines,  if  they  can  maintain  their  pe- 
culiar notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  the  self  determining 
power  of  the  will^  as  necessary  to  moral  agency^  and  can  tho- 
roughly establish  it  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  Ijine  against 
it,  then  they  have  an  impregnable  castle,  to  which  they  may 
repair,  and  remain  invincible,  in  all  the  controversies  they  have 
with  the  reformed  divines  concerning  original  sin^  the  sove* 
reignty  of  grace,  election^  redemption^conversion^  the  efficacious 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith^  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  and  other  principles  of  the  like  kind. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  this  will  be  as  strong  a  for- 
tress for  the  Deists,  in  common  with  them;  as  the  great 
doctrines  subverted  bv  their  notion  o(  freedom^  are  so  plainly 
and  abundantly  taught  in  the  scripture.  But  I  am  under  no 
apprehensions  of  any  danger  which  the  cause  of  Christianity 
or  the  religion  of  the  reformed  is  in,  from  any  possibility  of  that 
notion  being  ever  established,  or  of  its  being  ever  evinced  that 
there  is  not  proper,  perfect,  and  manifold  demonstration  lying 
against  it.  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to  enter 
into  a  particular  disquisition  of  this  point  here  ;  from  which  I 
shall  easily  be  excused  by  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  give  him- 
self the  trouble  of  consulting  what  I  have  already  written.  And 
as  to  others,  probably  they  will  scarce  be  at  the  pains  of  read- 
ing  the  present  discourse ;  or  at  least  would  not,  if  it  should  be 
enlarged  by  a  full  consideration  of  that  controversy. 

f  shall  at  this  time  therefore  only  take  notice  ofsomesross 
inconsistencies  that  Dr.  T.  has  been  guilty  of,  in  his  handling 
this  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  places 
which  have  been  cited,  he  says,  that  ^^  sin  must  proceecl  from 
our  own  choice  :^^  And  that  '^  if  it  does  not,  it  bemg  necessary 
to  us,  it  cannot  be  sin,  it  cannot  be  our  fault,  or  what  we  are  to 
blame  for :  And  therefore  all  our  sins  must  be  chargeable  on 
our  choice,  which  is  the  cause  of  sin  f  ^  For  he  says,  ^'  the  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth, 
and  which  proceedeth  from  it.^^t  Now  here  are  implied  several 
gross  contradictions.  He  greatly  insists,  that  nothing  can  be 
sinful^  or  have  the  nature  of  sin,  but  what  proceeds  from  our 
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the  sin  in  the  world  7  It  must  not  come  necessarily^  without 
men^s  choice ;  for  if  so,  it  is  not  sin,  nor  is  there  any  disobedir 
ence  in  it  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  must  also  come  from 
a  disobedient  wUl;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  Otherwise  it  must 
be  supposed  that  there  is  some  sin  in  the  world  which  does  not 
come  from  a  disobedient  will :  contrary  to  our  author^s  dogma- 
tical assertions. 

In  p.  166.  S.  he  says,  *'  Adam  could  not  sin  without  a  sinful 
inclination.'*'*  Here  he  calls  that  inclination  itself  sinful^  which 
is  the  principle  from  whence  sinful  acts  proceed  ;  as  elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  the  disobedient  will  from  whence  all  sin  comes : 
And  he  allows"^,  that  '^  the  law  reaches  to  all  the  ^^  latent  prin- 
cvples  of  sin ;"  meaning  plainly,  that  it  forbids  and  threatens 
punishment  for  those  latent  principles.  Now  these  latent  prin- 
ciples of  sin,  these  sinful  inclinations,  withoth  which,  according 
to  our  author,  there  can  be  no  sinful  act,  cannot  all  proceed 
from  a  «tn/uZ  choice  ;  because  that  would  imply  great  contra- 
diction. For,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  the  principles  from 
whence  a  sinfiil  choice  comes,  and  whence  all  sinful  acts  of 
will  proceed ;  and  there  can  be  no  sinful  act  without  them. 
So  that  the  first  latent  principles  and  inclinations  from  whence 
all  sinful  acts  proceed,  are  sinful ;  and  yet  they  are  not  sinful^ 
because  they  do  not  proceed  from  a  wicked  choice^  without 
which,  according  to  him,  ^  nothing  can  be  sinful.^^ 

Dr.  T.  spedung  of  that  proposition  of  the  assembly  of  di' 
vines^  wherein  they  assert  that  man  is  by  nature  utterly  corrupt^ 
&c.t  thinks  himself  well  warranted  by  the  supposed  great  evi- 
dence of  these  his  contradictory  notions  to  say,  "  Therefore  sin 
is  not  natural  to  us ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  scruple  to  sa]|r, 
this  proposition  in  the  assembly  of  divines  is  false.^  But  it 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  have 
greatly  become  him,  before  he  had  clothed  himself  with  so 
much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  foundation  of  these 
his  notions,  so  magisterially  to  charge  the  Assembly'^s  proposition 
with  falsehood^  to  have  taken  care  that  his  own  propositions, 
which  he  has  set  in  opposition  to  them,  should  be  a  little  more 
consistent ;  that  he  mignt  not  have  contradicted  himself^  while 
contradicting  them  ;  lest  some  impartial  judges,  observing  hi« 
inconsistence,  should  think  they  had  warrant  to  declare  with 
equal  assurance,  that  ^^  they  should  not  scruple  to  say,  Dr.  T.*8 
doctrine  is  false.^^ 

*  Content*  of  Rom.  chapu  vii.  in  Notes  on  the  epistle.         t  PsgO  125. 
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positive  influence  at  all :  And  that  it  was  thus  in  fact  that  cor- 
ruption of  nature  came  on  Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall,  and 
comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  sinning  in  him,  and  falling  with 
him.* 

*  The  sentiment  contained  in  this  paragraph,  and  illustrated  in  the  following 
Bart  of  this  chapter,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  not  only  to  remove  Pe- 
lagian prejudicee,  and  the  cavils  of  modem  philosophers,  but  also  to  give  a  just 
and  consistent  view  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  ain  ;  the  cause  of  all  sin,  in  ^ne- 
ral,  and  original  sin  in  particular.  Our  author's  explanation,  which  immediately 
follows,  both  in  the  teit  and  in  the  note,  is  ingenious,  and  in  some  respects  quite 
satisfactory.  But  a  brief  representation  of  the  same  result  in  another  way,  may 
demand  some  attention. 

1.  It  is  probably  more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  in  describ- 
ing the  two  kinds  of  principles,  as  the  author  calls  them,  possessed  by  Adam,  to 
say,  that  the  tnjtritir  ones  were.  Those  faculties  in  man  which  constituted 
■iM  A  MORAL  AGENT ;  rather  than  calling  them  "  the  principles  of  mtre  human 
nabweJ''*  The  superior  ones  are  very  accurately  descril>ed  ;  but  instead  of  calling 
them  **  suptrnatural  prineifUa  i^  they  may  more  properly  be  termed,  divine  bene- 
volent, SOVEREIGN  INFLUENCE,  SUPERADDED  TO  THOSE  FACULTIES  WHICH  CONSTI- 
TUTED ADAM  A  MORAL  AGENT.  This  representation  leads  to  the  essential  rela- 
tions that  subsist  between  God  and  his  creature  man.  "  Mere  human  nature,'* 
and  '*  supernatural  principles"  convey  no  distinctive  character  of  relation.  "  Facul- 
ties which  constitute  a  moral  a^ent,"  express  the  ground  of  rdalion  between 
ttfuily  in  God  and  accaunttMentSB  m  man ;  and  '*  benevolent  influences,'*  eipiesa 
the  ground  qf  relation  between  aovereignt^  in  God  end  pasriventsa  in  man. 

9.  That  Adam  had  such  qualifications  or  faculties  as  rendered  him  a  motal 
agent,  independently  of  his  spintual  knowledge,  righteousness,  holiness,  dominion, 
Iranour  ana  elory — in  other  words,  his  divine  light,  holy  life,  and  supreme  love  to 
God — is  selfHDviaont.  For  t^fler  he  had  lost  these  eicellencics,  he  was  confessedly 
no  less  a  moral  agent,  and  accountable  to  his  divine  Governor  and  Judge  for  his 
temper,  thoughts,  desires,  words  and  works,  than  he  was  before  he  lost  them. 

3.  The  phiitiophictd  cause,  or  the  true  origin  of  Adam's  defection  was  his 
liberty  in  union  with  his  passive  power*  For  an  explanation  of  these  terms,  and 
ihe  proof  of  the  proposition  just  laid  down,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  nates 
on  tne  first  volume  of  this  work,  where  the  subject  is  professedly  discussed. 

4  The  true  and  ultimate  cause  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  of  all  his  subsequent 
sins,  and  thoso  of  his  posterity,  whether  infiuits  or  adults,  is  not  essentially  dif^ 
ferent.  If  the  principles,  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  the  faculties  and  qualifica- 
tions which  constitute  moral  agency  and  accountability,  be  lef\  to  themselves — 
whereby  they  become  influencedby  passivepowor,  not  counteracted  by  sovereiffn, 
benevolent,  or  holy  divine  influence— the  efiect  wiU  be  the  same,  though  attended 
with  different  circumstances. 

5-  When  the  cause  of  Adam's  integrity,  perfection,  spirituality,  and  happi- 
ness, or  his  paradisical  life,  was  no  longer  operative  for  his  preservation,  defection 
ensued ;  which  consisted  in  the  loss  of  the  chief  good,  togctlier  with  that  disor- 
der, confusion,  and  a  conscious  exposcMiness  to  a  continuance  in  that  state, 
whereby  happiness  was  necessarily  exchanged  for  a  restless  uneasiness  called 
misery. 

6.  This  was  the  case  of  Adam  in  his  own  person.  But  onr  author,  in  the  next 
chapter,  excellently  shows,  that  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  we*'e  strictly  one. 
This  union  we  may  call  a  systematic  tofutle.  For  mankind,  or  the  whole  race  of 
man,  has  a  eonstUuteti  connection  no  U*nn  than  a  seed  with  its  plant ;  for  instance, 
^e  acorn  with  the  oak-plant,  and  that  with  its  futuro  branches.  We  histly  called 
it  the  same  tree  from  the  time  it  was  planted  to  its  utmost  longevity,  though  some 
of  its  branches  came  into  existence  a  hundred  years  or  more  afler  the  first  shoot. 
This  union  of  Adam  with  his  posterity^  is  no  less  a  eonstitutid  union,  than  that 
which  connects  the  solar  system  ;  or  any  other  inferior  systematic  whole,  as  an 
animal  body,  which  is  regarded  as  one  from  its  birth  till  its  death.  For  instance, 
nothing  but  a  eonst$ution  founded  in  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  caused  tho 
body  of  Methuselah  to  be  the  soma,  or  regarded  as  the  same,  when  in  infancy,  and 
above  nine  hundred  years  after.  The  parts  of  his  body,  at  least  most  of  thorn, 
^ere  «(i  difiereat  in  old  age,  compared  with  hi*  infancy,  as  any  of  liif  posterity  aro 
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was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may  be  called  natural,  being  the 
principles  of  mere   human  nature;  such    as  self-love,  with 

0uch  as  18  any  thing  properljr  poHHoe,^  But  however  jost  this  remark,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  man^  besiae  Dr.  Taylor  have  imbibed  a  notion  of  original  sin 
considerably  different  from  what  is  here  asserted.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
termt  by  which  the  evil  has  been  commonly  expressed  without  a  due  ezamina* 
tion  of  the  idea  intended,  have  had  no  small  influence  to  efiect  this.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  such  analogical  and  allusive  terms  as  pollution,  deJUemerUj  corrupt 
fion,  eotUammoCtoA,  and  the  like,  seems  to  intimate  something  positive ;  as  these 
expressions  in  their  original  meaning  convey  an  idea  of  something  superadded  to 
the  subject.  Whereas  other  terms,  though  equally  analogical  and  allusive,  im- 
ply no  such  thing ;  such  as  dborderf  diseont,  eonfuaum,  and  the  like.  We  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  the  use  of  the  former,  or  to  recommend  the  latter  to  their  ex- 
clusion, but  only  design  to  caution  from  a  wrong  inference  from  a  frequent  use  of 
them. 

12.  On  the  subject  of  the  imptUation  of  Adam's  offence  to  his  posterity,  our 
author,  in  the  next  chapter,  has  treated  very  ably  and  fully.  But  we  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  just  views  of  what  is  called 
original  gwU,  It  is  to-be  feared  that  many  form  very  confused  notions  of  the  sub- 
ject, when  it  is  said,  "  we  are  all  gwUy  when  bom,"  or ''  we  are  all  guiUy  of  Adam's 
transgression,*'  or  '*  the  guUi  of  Adam's  ofience  is  ours."  Though  we  conceive 
these  and  similar  propositions  to  be  expressive  of  an  important  truth,  yet  we  are 
no  Inss  liable  to  be  lea  astray  from  the  true  idea  referred  to  by  these  expressions, 
than  by  others  employed  to  represent  moral  depravity. 

13.  It  may  contribute  to  a  clearness  of  conception  on  the  subject,  if  we  keep 
in  mind  that  Adnm  was  guilty  by  his  first  ofience,  under  a  two-fold  consideration. 
He  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  law  considered  as  a  rvU  of  rectitude,  and  of  the 
same  law  as  a  covenant  enjoining  the  observance  of  a  special  duty,  which  was  the 
avowed  and  exuress  condition  of  it.  The  performance  of  the  condition  was  to 
secure  not  merely  moral  purity  and  innocences  but  also  the-favour,  or  gracious  be- 
nefit, which  he  possessed  on  the  footing  of  a  sovereign  grant.  ITiis  was  his 
federal  privilege.  Now  by  the  transgression  of  the  law,  considered  as  a  covenant^ 
this  favour  was  forfeited ;  and  for  God  to  treat  him  as  one  deprived  of  this  favour, 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  treat  him^as  guilty.  For  how  could  he  be  treated  other- 
wise, when  the  very  condition  on  which  he  retained  the  favour  was  broken. 

14.  niiatever  Adam  possessed  beyond  those  considerations  which  constituted 
him  a  moral  agent,  was  the  fruit  of  eovereipi  benevolence.  Hence  arises  the  pro- 
priety of  regarding  the  possession  of  his  pnvile^e,  on  the  observance  of  a  specifi- 
ed condition,  unoer  the  term  covenant.  For  if  Adam  possessed  some  spiritual 
principleSj  or  bennolent  influences,  as  a  person  possesses  immunities  and  privileges 
by  charter  for  himself  and  his  heirs ;  and  if  these  chartered  benefits  be  retained 
on  condition  of  not  offending  in  a  specified  manner;  it  follows,  that  a  privation  of 
such  benefits  belongs  as  much  to  tiie  heirs  as  to  the  individual  offending.  But  if 
they  are  treated  for  breach  of  such  covenant,  or  charter  held  on  condition,  as  per- 
sons included  in  the  forfeiture,  it  is  manifest  they  are  regarded  so  far  gtotty,  or 
toorthy  to  st^er  such  loss. 

15.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  Adam's  breach  oflaw  as  a  rule, 
which  brought  guilt  upon  him  as  an  individual,  is  n'»t  tho  jguilt  imputable  to  his  pos- 
teritv.  *During  his  long  life,  no  doubt  ho  was  ([uilty  of  mnumerable  offences  afier 
the  first  transgression,  but  not  one  of  these  is  imputed  to  us ;  the  reason  is,  that 
after  he  broke  the  condition  of  the  charter,  he  stood  upon  the  bare  ground  of 
personal  moral  obligation.  But  personal  guilt,  on  such  ground,  cannot  in  equity 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another.  The  sins  of  the  father,  whether  the  first  fiither 
or  any  other,  considered  merely  as  a  personal  deviation  from  rectitude,  or  a  breach 
of  moral  obligation,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  children. 

16.  What  Adam  therefore  suffered  for  breach  of  covenant,  was  a  privation 
of  chartered  benefits.  The  unavoidable  effect  of  this  was  death  ;  a  privation  of 
spiritual  life — which  continued  is  death  eternal — and  a  privation  of  that  protection 
and  care  which  would  have  preserved  from  temporal  aeath.  There  seems  little 
room  to  doubt,  that  even  the  corporeal  or  elementary  part  of  Adam,  underwent 
»  great  change  by  the  fidl.    However,  having  forfeitea  his  chart  cr  of  prcsorvation 
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pend  on  man's  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  divine  com- 
munications and  influences  of  God's  spirit:  Which  though 
withdrawn,  and  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles^ 
human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still ;  man's  nature,  as 
such,  being  entire  without  these  divine  principles^  which  the 
scripture  sometimes  calls  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  flesh. 
These  superior  principles  were  given  to  possess  the  throne, 
and  maintain  an  absolute  dominion  in  the  heart ;  the  other  to 
be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient.  And  while  things  con- 
tinued thus,  all  was  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and  beautiful 
harmony,  and  in  a  proper  and  perfect  state.  These  divine 
principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sinned  and  broke  God's 
covenant,  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles 
left  his  heart :  For  indeed  God  then  left  him ;  that  communion 
with  God  on  which  these  principles  depended,  entirely 
ceased;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhabitant,  forsook  the 
house.  Because  it  would  have  been  utterly  improper  in  itself, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  God  had  established,  that 
he  should  still  maintain  communion  with  man,  and  continue  by 
his  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell  with  him  and 
in  him,  after  he  was  become  a  rebel,  and  had  incurred  God's 
wrath  and  curse.  Therefore  immediately  the  superior  divine 
principles  wholly  ceased ;  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the 
candle  is  withdrawn ;  and  thus  man  was  left  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, woeful  corruption  and  ruin ;  nothing  but  Jlesh  without 
sjfririt.  The  inferior  principles  of  self-love  and  natural  appe- 
tite which  were  given  only  to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to 
themselves,  of  course  became  reigning  principles ;  having  no 
superior  principles  to  regulate  or  control  them,  they  became 
absolute  masters  of  the  heart.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  which  was  a,  fatal  catastrci^hp,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside 
down,  and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and 
dreadful  confusion.  Man  immediately  set  up  himself  and  the 
objects  of  his  private  afiections  and  appetites,  as  supreme; 
and  so  they  took  the  place  of  God.  These  inferior  princi- 
ples are  likejfire  in  a  house;  which  we  say  is  a  good  servant, 
but  a  bad  master ;  very  useful  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if 
left  to  take*  possession  of  the  whole  house,  soon  brin^  all  to 
d»truction.  Man's  love  to  his  own  honour,  separate  interests, 
and  private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  sMhordmate  unto 
love  to  God  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  glory,  now  dis- 
poses and  impels  him  to  pursue  those  objects,  without  regwd 
to  G^'s  honour,  or'  law ;  because  there  is  no  true  reffard  to 
these  divine  things  left  io  him.  In  consequence  of  which,  be 
seeks  those  objects  as  much  when  against  God's  honour  and 
law,  as  when  agreecMe  to  them.  God  still  continuing  strictly 
to  require  st^eme  regard  to  himself,  and  forbidding  all  undue 
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ful  grace,  without  God  being  the  author  of  that  continuance 
ana  prevalence  of  sin  ;  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  may  the  be- 
ing of  sin  in  the  race  of  Adam,  be  in  consequence  of  God^s 
disposal  by  his  withholding  that  grace  which  is  needful  to  pre- 
vent it,  without  his  being  the  author  of  sin. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
in  giving  up  to  sin  those  who  have  already  made  themselves 
sinful,  because  when  men  have  once  made  themselves  sinful, 
their  continuing  so,  and  sin  prevailing  in  them,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow  in  a  course  of  nature ;  I 
answer,  let  that  be  remembered  which  this  writer  so  greatly 
urges,  in  opposition  to  them  who  suppose  original  corruption 
comes  in  a  course  of  nature,  viz.  That  the  course  of  nature  is 
nothing  without  God.  He  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  the 
"  course  of  nature'*s  being  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will 
work,  and  go  on  by  itself,  without  God^  if  he  lets  or  permits 
it."*  But  affirms,  "  That  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from 
the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause  or  nothing;  and  that  the  course 
of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself, 
any  more  than  at  first  produce  itself,  is  absolutely  impossible.'*'^ 
These  strong  expressions  are  his.  Therefore,  to  explain  the 
continuance  of  the  habits  of  sin  in  the  same  person,  when  once 
introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any  such  habits, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must  have  re- 
course to  those  same  principles  which  he  rejects  as  absurd  to 
the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain  the  corruption  of 
nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  For,  that  habits,  either  good 
or  bad,  should  continue  afler  being  once  established,  or  that 
habits  should  be  settled  and  have  existence  in  consequence  of 
repeated  acts,  can  be  owing  only  to  a  course  of  nature^  and 
those  laws  of  nature  which  God  has  established. 

That  the  posterity  of  Atlam  should  be  born  without  holi- 
ness, and  so  with  a  depraved  nature,  comesto  pass  as  much  by 
the  establislied  course  of  nature^  as  the  continuance  of  a  corrupt 
disposition  in  a  particular  person,  after  he  once  has  it ;  or  as 
much  as  Adam^s  continuing  unholy  and  corrupt,  afler  he  had 
once  lost  his  holiness.  For  Adam^s  posterity  are  from  him, 
and  as  it  were  in  him,  and  belonging  to  him,  according  to  an 
established  course  of  nature^  as  much  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 
are,  according  to  a  course  of  nature^  from  the  tree,  in  the  tree, 
and  belonging  to  the  tree;  or  (to  make  use  of  the  comparison 
which  Dr.  T.  himself  chooses  from  time  to  time,  as  proper  to 
illustrate  the  matter"^)  just  as  the  acorn  is  derived  from  the  oak. 
And  I  think,  the  acorn  is  as  much  derived  from  the  oak,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature^  as  the  buds  and  branches.  It 
is  true,  that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  power,  creates  the  soij 

"*  Page  134.  S.    See  also  with  what  Vehemence  this  is  urgecl  in  p.  137.  8, 
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of  the  infani ;  and  it  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  T.  otUn  insbls.  thai 
God,  by  his  immediate  power,  forms  and  fashions  the  body  of 
(he  infani  in  the  womb ;  yet  he  does  both  according  lo  thai 
course  o/ Ha(Mr<!,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  The 
course  of  nature  is  demonstrated  by  late  improvements  in  phi- 
losophy, to  be  indeed  what  our  author  hiiiiBelf  Bayo  il  is,  vU. 
Nothing  but  the  established  order  of  the  agency  andOperBtioa 
of  the  author  of  nature.  And  though  there  be  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  existence  in  senera- 
tion,  yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  aiid  order  (jstabiislied 
by  the  autiior  of  nature,  as  much  as  his  producing  the  bud,  or 
the  acorn  of  the  oak ;  and  as  much  as  his  continuing  a  pstlic- 
ular  peraon  in  being,  after  he  once  iias  existence.  God's  imme- 
diate agency  in  bringing  the  soul  of  a  child  inlo  being,  h  as 
ich  according  to  an  establishtd  order,  as  is  bis  immediate 
icy  in  any  of  the  works  of  nature  whatsoever.  It  is  agree- 
to  the  established  order  of  nature,  that  the  good  qualities 
wanting  in  the  tree,  should  also  be  wanting  in  the  branchts  and 
fruit.  Il  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  when  a  par- 
ticular peraon  is  without  good  moral  qualities  in  his  heart,  he 
should  continue  without  them  till  some  new  cause  or  efficiency 
produces  them.  And  it  is  as  much  agreeable  to  an  eetabliahed 
course  and  order  of  nature,  that  since  Adam,  the  head  of  man- 
kind, the  root  of  that  great  tree  with  many  branches  springing 
from  ii,  was  deprived  of  original  righteousness,  the  branches 
should  come  forth  without  it.  Or  if  any  dislike  the  word  nature, 
as  used  in  this  last  case,  and  instead  of  it  choo.«c  to  call  it  a 
coiutitutum,  or  ettabiithed  order  of  nicceuive  ev«its,  tbe  Biter- 
ation  of  the  name  will  not  in  the  least  alter  the  state  of  the 
present  argument.  Where  the  name,  nature,  is  allowed  with- 
out dispute,  no  more  is  meant  than  an  established  method  and 
order  of  events,  settled  and  limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  should  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  original 
righteousness  be  thus  according  to  an  established  course  of  na- 
ture, then  why  are  not  principles  of  holiness,  when  restored 
by  divine  grace,  also  communicated  to  jioslerity  ?  I  answer, 
The  divine  laws  and  establishments  of  the  author  of  nattire, 
are  precisely  settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by  his 
wisdom.  Grace  is  introduced  among  the  race  of  man  by  a 
new  establishment;  not  on  the  pr  utiil  of  God's  original  estab- 
lishment, as  the  head  of  ihr  mitural  world  and  author  of  the 
first  creation  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  ; 
wherein  Christ  is  made  the  root  of  the  ■  tree  whose  branches 
are  his  spiritual  seed,  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  new  creation  ; 
of  wtiich  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particularly. 

But  here  I  desire  it  may  be  noted,  tbat  I  do  not  suppose 
the  natural  depravity  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  owing  to  the 
course  of  nature  only ;  it  is  also  owing  to  the  -list  Judffment  of 
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God.  But  yet  I  think,  it  is  as  truly  and  in  the  same  manner 
owing  to  the  course  of  nature^  that  Adam^s  posterity  come  in- 
to the  world  without  original  righteousness,  as  that  Adam  him- 
self continued  without  it,  after  he  had  once  lost  it.  That  Ad- 
am continued  destitute  of  holiness  when  he  had  lost  it,  and 
would  always  have  tfO  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored  by  a 
Redeemer,  was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  according  to 
the  course  of  things  established  by  God  as  the  author  of  nature ; 
but  it  was  also  a  penal  consequence,  or  a  punishment  of  his 
sin.  God,  in  righteous  judgment^  continued  to  absent  himself 
from  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  withheld  from  him 
now  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  before  had. 
And  just  thus  I  suppose  it  to  be  with  every  natural  branch  of 
mankind  :  All  are  looked  upon  as  sinnins'  in  and  with  their 
common  root ;  and  God  righteously  withholds  special  influ- 
ences and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for  this  sin.  But 
of  the  manner  and  order  of  these  things,  more  may  be  said  in 
the  next  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  this  grand  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  men  being  born  corrupt,  that  it  makes  him  who  gnve  us  our 
beings  to  be  the  cause  of  the  being  of  corruption^  can  have  no 
more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  has  to  prove,  that  if 
men  by  a  course  of  nature  continue  wicked,  or  remain  without 
goodness,  after  they  have  by  vicious  acts  contracted  vicious 
habits,  and  so  made  themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is 
the  cause  of  their  continuance  in  beings  and  the  cause  of  the 
CONTINUANCE  of  the  cowTse  of  nature^  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
continued  wickedness.  Dr.T.  says,*  **God  would  not  make 
any  thins  that  is  hateful  to  him ;  because,  by  the  very  terms, 
he  would  hate  to  make  such  a  thing.^^  But  if  this  be  good 
arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  I  not  as  well 
say,  God  would  not  continue  a  thing  in  being  that  is  hateful 
to  him ;  because,  by  the  very  terms,  ne  would  h€Ue  to  continue 
such  a  thing  in  being  ?  I  think  the  very  terms  do  as  much 
(and  no  more)  infer  one  of  these  propositions,  as  the  other. 
In  like  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head  may  be 
shewn  to  be  unreasonable,  by  only  substitutmg  the  word  con* 
tinue^in  the  place  of  make  and  propagate.  I  may  fairly  imitate 
his  way  of  reasoning  thus :  Tn  nay  God  continues  us  accord- 
ing  to  his  own  original  decrot?,  or  law  of  continuation^  which 
obliges  him  to  continue  us  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  really  to 
make  bad  worse:  For  it  in  supposing  him  to  be  defective  in 
wisdom,  or  by  his  own  decree  or  law  to  lay  such  a  constraint 
upon  his  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do  what  he  would,  but  is 
continually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he  hates  to  do^  and 
what  he  condemns  in  us ;  viz.  contimdng  as  sinful  when  he 
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condemns  us  for  continuing  ourselves  sinful."     If  the  reasoning 
be  weak  in  the  one  case,  it  is  no  less  so  m  the  other. 

If  nny  shall  still  insist,  that  there  is  a  diffi-revce  between 
God  so  disposing  things,  as  that  depravity  of  heart  shall  be 
coTilinued,  acconling  to  the  settled  courap  of  tmturt-,  in  the  same 
>eraon,  who  has  by  his  own  fault  introduced  it ;  and  hw  so  dJs- 
josing  as  that  men,  according  li>  a  course  of  nature,  sliould  be 
fcor/i  with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  intrtMjucing 
of  sin,  by  his  act  which  he  had  no  concern  in,  and  caiinoi  be 
justly  charged  with :  On  this  I  wnuld  observe,  ihat  it  is  quite 
going  off  the  objection  which  we  have  been  upon,  from  God'a 
agency,  and  flying  to  anotlifir,  It  is  then  no  longer  iosiaied 
on,  that  simply  for  him,  from  v  ose  agency  the  course  of 
nature  and  our  existence  derive,  so  to  dispose  things  as  ihat 
we  should  have  existence  in  a  corrupt  state,  is  for  hrra  to  be 
the  author  of  sin :  But  the  plea  now  advanced  is,  that  it  is  not 
proper  and  just  for  such  an  agent  so  to  dispose,  in  thi»  c(ue,  and 
only  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  ■,  it  not  being  juat  to  charge 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posteriiy.  And  this  matter  shall  be  particu- 
larly conitide  red  in  answer  to  the  next  objection:  to  which  I 
now  proceed. 


CHAP.  111. 

Tfua  great  Objection  against  the  imputation  ofAdata'g  sin  to  hit 
Posterity,  considered,  ihia  such  impulatinn  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  his  Potlerity  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  With  a  brief  Hefiection  jwfcjotncd  of  what 
gome  have  svpposed,  of  God  imptiling  the  Guilt  of  Mask's 
Sin  to  his  Posterity,  but  in  an  infinitely  less  Degree,  than 
to  Adam  himself. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  (he  greater  clearness  in  con- 
sidering the  main  objections  against  supposing  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin  to  be  imputed  to  hia  posti;rity ;  I  would  premise  some 
observations  with  a  view  to  the  right  staling  of  the  doctrine ; 
and  then  shew  its  reasonableness,  in  opposition  to  the  ^reat 
clamour  raised  against  it  on  this  head. 

I  think  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  us  to  the  more 
clear  conception  and  right  statement  of  this  affair,  were  we 
steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind:  That  God,  in  every  step  of  his 
proceedmg  with  Adam,  in  relation  to  the  covenant  or  constitu- 
tion established  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity  as  being  one 
with  Aim.  And  thoueh  he  dealt  more  immediately  with  Adam, 
It  yet  was  as  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  root  of  the 
Whole  tree:  and  in  his  proceedings  with  him.  he  dealt  with 
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all  the  branches,  as  if  they  had  be^  then  existing  in  their 
root. 

From  which  it  will  follow,  that  both  guilt,  or  exposedness 
to  punishment,  and  also  depravity  of  heart,  came  upon  Adum's 
posterity  jud  as  they  came  upon  him,  as  much  as  if  he  and 
they  had  all  co-existed,  like  a  tree  with  many  branches;  allow- 
ing only  for  the  difference  necessarily  resulting  from  the  place 
Adam  stood  in,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole.  Otherwise,  it 
is  as  if,  in  every  step  of  proceeding,  every  alteration  in  the  root 
had  been  attended  at  the  same  instant  with  the  same  altera- 
tions throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individual  branch. 
I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there 
being  a  conttituled  onenets  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity 
in  this  aifair. 

Therefore  T  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  sup- 
posed the  children  of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a 
double  guilt,  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  another  the  guilt 
arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so  well 
conceived  of  the  matter.  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul 
at  first  existence,  is  one  and  simple,  012.  the  guilt  of  the  original 
apoatacy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  re- 
belled against  God,  Thiii,  and  the  guilt  arising  fi-om  the  de- 
praved aispoBition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
two  things,  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the 
sight  of  God,  Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart,  as  it  remains  a  confirmed  principle  and  ap- 
pears in  Its  consequent  operations,  is  a  distinct  and  additional 
guilt :  But  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a  depraved 
disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  1  apprehend,  is  not  distinct 
from  their  ttuilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  For  so  it  was  not  in  Adam 
himself.  The  first  evil  disposition  or  inclination  of  Adam  to 
sin,  was  not  properly  distinct  from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was 
included  in  it.  The  external  act  he  committed  was  no  other- 
wise his,  than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceed- 
ed from  the  wicked  inclination  of  his  heart  Nor  was  the  guilt 
he  had  double,  as  for  two  distinct  sins :  One,  the  wickedness 
of  his  wilt  in  that  aSair ;  another,  the  wickedness  of  the  exter- 
nal act,  caused  by  it.  His  guilt  was  all  truly  from  the  act  of 
his  inward  man ;  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his  body 
were  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless  instrument. 
His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of  heart,  fully  sufficient  for, 
and  entirely  amounting  to,  all  that  appeared  in  the  act  be  c<Ha- 
milted. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  is  to  be  con- 
sidered two  ways.  (1.)  As  the  rfr«(  riging  of  an  evil  incUoa- 
tion  in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  fost  act  of  sin,  and  the  ^und 
of  the  complete  transgression.  (2^  An  evil  disposition  of 
heart  conimtn'ne-  afterwards,  as  a  confirmed  principle  that  came 
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by  God's  fonaking  of  him ;  which  was  &  punixhmerU  oC  hn 
first  transgression.  This  coufirmed  uorruption,  by  its  »• 
maiaiDg  and  continued  operation,  brought  additioaal  gutll  on 
his  sotil. 

In  hkc  iiiai»i«:r,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  lie  considend  two 
waya  in  Adam's  posterity.  Theirs!  fxiatiiig  of  a  cximtpl  dm- 
position,  is  not  to  l>e  looked  upon  as  sin  distmd  Irom  ibes 
partkipBtion  of  Adam's  first  sin.  I(  is  as  it  were  Uio  ezteadtd 
poUvimi  of  that  sin  through  the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the 
conslituted  tmicn  of  the  branches  with  ihe  root;  or  ibe  iaAer- 
ente  o(  the  sin  of  that  liead  uf  the  s|>ecies  in  tite  mi^mW*, 
in  Iheir  consent  and  coururreikce  with  the  l>ead  id  liuit  firsi  a£L 
But  the  depravity  ol  nature  remaining  as  an  '■MtxMi^hed  f>rma- 
pie  in  a  child  of  Adani,  and  as  exhibited  in  after^operauoos,  i> 
a  eonteqvence  and pur/iihmenl  of  the  Arst  epo»tacy  ibtupanic)- 
paied,aJMl  brings  new  g'lilt.  The ,^rs/  being-  of  an  evil  dispo- 
sition in  a  child  of  Adam,  wliereLiy  he  is  disposed  to  qpprmw 
the  sin  of  his  first  father,  no  far  as  to  imply  a.  full  BM  per 
feet  consent  of  heart  to  il,  i  think,  is  not  .to  be  looked  opon 
as  a  Qonsequencf^  of  the  imputation  ci  tliat  (irsi  ain,  k»J  nore 
than  the  full  consent  of  Adam's  own  heart  in  tbe  a—  -^ 


t^icbwas  not  consequent  nn  the  imputation,  but  rvliicr  /irw 
to  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  indeed  the  dcrivauoa  oTlbo  nfl 
disposition  lo  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather,  tbc  eo-fMUOHie  ol 
the  evil  disposition  implied  in  Adam's  first  rubcltion,  in  the 
root  and  brancheg,  is  a  consequence  of  tiie  uiuon  iltut  the  ir'at 
Author  of  the  world  has  established  between  Adtun  and  bii 
posterity ;  but  not  properly  a  co»>e^vmce  of  the  rmfnOufifui  of 
his  sin  ;  nay,  is  rather  imtecedetii  to  it,  ns  il  wa»  m  Aflam  hint 
self.  The  tirsi  depravity  of  heart,  and  ihii  impatal'ttin  o(  tbat 
Sin,  are  both  the  consequences  of  thai  establithed  tuiioti ;  b«l 
yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  diBposition  is  Jirtt,  and  tkc 
charge  of  guilt  conaeifiietit ,  as  it  was  in  liie  case  uS  Adanti  bin- 
selfc* 


nd  all  hb  paftt«riiy  hxl  ••-trttttd,  »^  ikM  tm 
i  naluiK  ivjiablisTiDd  by  iha  Crntor,  ^AMk 
a,  komothing  Hg  the  liranili' »  of  aitee  we  imilwl  lo  he  «•  " 
llie  bodr  to  ihq  hnd,  m  n«  tn  conititiit'  a»  it  wnn  mi  cDnipt< 
nlwtvO^'  So'iiMby  OMilurnf  nDioiilhcro>houl,'h»'  l/i-rn« 
^  .wlaue  inacis  andtirectiena;  klljointif  ptitulnuinii!,  and  all 
•niuAolt.in  thi'diapoBition  and  nclion  oftli'!  Iietui:  ns  Wr  »•  v  '  ~ 
ttM  whole  bodv  ta  offl'Clcd  u  the  head  u  aflbctcit;  ami  ih(-  , 
when  (he  head  acis.  Now  in  this  »m,  bII  the  braiithrBof  mukkiiMl.b*  Iba* 
■titmUiD  nf  nntuiDaDd  liw  of  union,  would  liave  bees  NSrstndJiutai  ft  Win,  f—- 
CMlunon  ruol,  waa  xfiei'led.  When  Ihs  Hnail  uf  llic  root,  hv  a  fialj  Ihn ,  iHj  i 
conmitled  tlic  Bnt  ain,  the  hcari  i  of  aU  thp  hranchM  would  ban  exmcwtvt  mt 
«t«l  ihr  raot,  ia  conaeitUHKe  of  thus  b««atne  guilty,  no  wuidd  ail  ifa*  b«Mta< 
and  wh4tn  tho  ront,  SB  o  puniahmoal  of  the  sin  Guioioitled.  waa  fa««koB  o^O^s 
like  laannor  vroiild  it  have  fiit.il  with  all  ibr  branch«ei  and  wben  iha  tool  b(» 
■«<Tii«ne«  of  tMt,  wM— nftaw*  terpwwawrt  d*(««Tjty,  iba  cum  wmM  ha>«»> 
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The  first  existence  of  an  evil  disposition,  amounting  to  a 
full  consent  to  Adam^s  sin,  no  more  infers  God  being  the 

tho  same  with  ail  the  branches ;  and  as  new  guilt  on  tlie  soul  of  Adam  would  have 
been  consequent  on  this,  so  also  would  it  have  been  with  his  moral  branches.  And 
thus  all  things,  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and  depravity, 
would  exist,  in  the  same  order  and  dependence,  in  each  branch,  as  in  the  root. 
Now,  difibrence  of  the  time  of  existence  does  not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in 
the  same  order,  any  more  than  difference  o{  place  in  a  co-existence  of  time. 

Hero  may  be  observed,  as  in  several  respects  to  the  present  purpose,  some 
thinjBB  that  are  said  by  STAPFBana,  an  eminent  divine  of  Zwrieh,  in  Swuxarland^  in 
his  Tkeolo/na  Polemical  published  about  fourteen  years  ago ;— in  EngUsh  as  follows. 
"  Seeing  all  Adam's  posteritjr  are  derived  from  their  first  parent,  as  their  root,  the 
whole  of  the  human  idnd,  with  its  root,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  but  one 
whole,  or  one  mass ;  so  as  not  to  be  properly  distinct  from  its  root ;  the  posterity  not 
dtfiering  from  it,  any  otherwise  thsji  the  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it 
easily  appears,  how  that  when  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  and 
with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  also  sinning ;  seeing  it 
is  not  distinct  from  the  root,  but  one  with  it." — Tom.  L  Cap.  3.  §  856.  67. 

'^  It  is  objected  ag^nst  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sm,  that  we  never  com- 
mitted the  same  sin  with  Adam,  neither  in  number  nor  in  kind.  I  answer,  we 
should  distinguish  here  between  the  phyHeai  act  itself  which  Adam  committed, 
and  the  moroUty  of  the  action  and  ecnsmt  to  it.  If  we  have  respect  only  to  the 
external  act,  to  be  sure  it  must  be  confessed  that  Adam's  posterity  did  not  put 
forth  their  hands  to  the  forbidden  fruit :  In  wliich  sense,  that  act  of  transgression 
and  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot  be  physieaUy  one  with  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  But 
if  we  consider  the  moralUtf  of  the  action,  and  what  eonaent  there  is  to  it,  it  is  alto- 
gether to  be  maintained,  that  his  posterity  committed  the  same  sin,  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  consenting  to  it.  For 
where  there  is  consent  to  a  sin,  there  the  same  sin  is  committed.  Seeing  there- 
fore that  Adam  with  all  his  posterity  constitute  but  one  mord  penon,  and  are 
united  in  the  same  covenant,  and  are  transgressors  of  the  same  law,  they  are 
also  to  be  looked  upon  as  having,  in  a  moral  estimation,  committed  the  same 
transgression  of  the  law,  both  in  number  and  in  kind.  Therefore  this  reasoning 
avaib  nothing  against  the  lijghteous  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  man- 
kind, or  to  the  whole  moral  person  that  is  consenting  to  it.  And  for  the  reason 
mentioned,  we  may  rather  ar^o  thus.  The  sin  of  the  posterity,  on  account  of 
their  consent,  and  the  moral  view  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  is  the  same  with 
the  sin  of  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  number ;  therefore  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
rightfully  imputed  to  his  posterity."— /(/.  Tom.  iv.  cap.  16.  §  60,  61. 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  nrstsin  consists  in  nothing  else  than  this,  that  his 
posterity  are  viewed  as  in  the  same  place  with  their  father,  and  are  like  him.  But 
soeingp  agreeable  to  what  we  have  already  proved,  God  mighty  according  to  his 
own  righteous  judgment,  which  was  founded  on  his  most  righteous  law,  give 
Adam  a  posterity  that  were  Uke  himsdf;  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  laws  of  nature ;  therefore  he  might  also  in  righteous  judg- 
ment impute  Adam's  sin  to  them,  inasmuch  as  to  give  Adam  a  posterity /tA:e  him- 
adff  and  to  tmpul^  his  sin  to  them  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  therefore  if 
the  former  be  nol^contrary  to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter.  Our 
odotramriea  contend  wiUi  us  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  accordins  to  our  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  such  an  impiuUtion  of  the  first  sin  is  maintained,  whereby  God, 
without  any  regard  to  umversal  native  corrujifidn,  esteems  all  Adam's  posterity  aa 


fore  ever  been  careful  to  shew,  that  they  do  injurioiw/y  suppose  those  thiiu^  to  be 
sepwrtAtd'in  our  doctrine  which  are  6y  no  ffnemM  to  be  separated.  The  whole  of  the 
controversy  they  have  with  us  about  this  matter,  evidently  arises  from  this,  that 
they  suppose  the  mediate  and  the  immciftale  imputation  are  distinguished  one  from 
the  other,  not  only  in  the  inanner  of  conception,  but  in  reality.  And  so  mdeed 
they  consider  imputation  only  as  immediate  and  abstractedly  from  ^^^Jlj*^*  f 
when  yet  our  divines  suppose,  that  neither  ought  to  bo  considered  sc|Mrataiy  from 
the  other.  Therefore  I  cnof<c  not  to  use  any  such  distinction,  or  to  snppoee  any 
VOL.  II.  6fl| 
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Adam  and  bis  posterity  as  one^  I  would  make  the  following  ob-. 
servations. 

I.  It  signifies  nothing  to  exclaim  against  plain /ocl.  Such 
is  the  fact^  the  most  evident  and  acknowledged  fact^  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  all  mankind,  without  exception  of  one 
individual  among  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  as 
makes  it  apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  his 
posterity  as  a/ie,  in  reference  to  his  apostacy,  and  its  infinitely 
terrible  consequences.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  and  shewn 
to  be  in  efiect  plainly  acknowledged,  that  every  individual 
of  mankind  comes  into  the  world  in  such  circumstances,  as 
that  there  is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  other  than  their  vio- 
lating God^s  holy  law,  (if  they  ever  live  to  act  at  all  as  moral 
agents)  and  being  thereby  justly  exposed  to  eternal  ruin.* 
And  God  either  thus  deals  with  mankind,  because  he  looks 
upon  them  as  one  with  their  first  father  and  so  treats  them  as 
smful  and  guilty  by  his  apostacy ;  or  (which  will  not  mend  the 
matter)  he,  without  viewing  them  as  at  all  concerned  in  that 
affair,  but  as  in  every  respect  perfectly  innocent^  subjects  them 
nevertheless  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.  Adam  by  his 
sin  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  this  life^  to 
temporal  death  and  eternal  ruin  ;  as  is  confessed.  And  it  is 
also  in  effect  confessed,  that  all  his  posterity  come  into  the 
world  in  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  consequence  is  their 
heins  exposed^  and  justly  so,  to  the  sorrows  of  this  life^  to  tern- 
por3  death  and  eternal  ruin,  unless  saved  by  grace.  So  that 
we  see,  God  in  fact  deals  with  them  together,  or  as  one.  If 
God  orders  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  with  regard  to  his 
posterity's  welfare — even  in  those  things  which  are  most 
important,  and  which  in  the  highest  degree  concern  their 
eternal  interest — to  be  the  swne  with  the  consequences  to 
Adam  himself,  then  he  treats  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one 
in  that  affair.  Hence,  however  the  matter  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  fact  obliges  us  to  get  over  it,  either  by  finding  out 
some  solution,  or  by  shutting  our  mouths,  and  acknowledging 
the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  our  understandings ;  as  we 
must  in  other  innumerable  cases,  where  apparent  and  undeni- 
able fact^  in  God's  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is 
attended  with  events  and  circumstances,  the  manner  and 
reason  of  which  are  difficult  to  our  understandings. — But  to 

proceed.  .    . 

II.  We  will  consider  the  difficulties  themselves,  msisted  on 
in  the  objections  of  our  opposers.  They  may  be  reduced  to 
these  two :  First,  That  such  a  constitution  is  injurious  to  Adam's 
posterity.     Secondly,  That  it  is  altogether  improper,  as  it  im- 

-^  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  tha  three  firrt  ^lertioiiF. 
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pliesfaUekood,  viewing  aad  treating  those  sa  one,  which  iodeed 
are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct. 

FmsT  difficulty.  That  appointing  Adam  to  eland,  in  ihii 
great  alfair,  bs  tlie  mural  head  of  his  posterity,  aiid  tto  tnexiinf 
them  as  one  with  him,  as  standing  or  falling  with  him,  is  ittjuri' 
ous  lo  them.  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  ol/tervntei 
that  such  a  constitution  was  so  far  from  being  riMun'oM  lo 
Aiiam^s  posterity,  any  more  than  if  every  one  had  been  «!>• 
pointed  to  stand  for  himself  personally,  that  it  was,  in  iuelf  con- 
sidered, attended  with  a  more  eligible  probabilitt/  of  a  homy 
issue  than  ihe  latter  would  have  been  ;  And  so  is  «  con^titntioa 
that  truly  expresses  the  goodnest  of  its  Author.     For, 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  as  KWy, 
on  account  of  his  capacity  and  natural  talents,  to  iMnrreervin 
obedience,  as  his  posterity,  (taking  one  with  another)  if  thej 
had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves.  Aod  sup- 
posing that  there  was  a  constituted  union  or  onenen  of  hicR 
and  his  posterity,  and  that  he  stood  as  a  public  person  oi  cam- 
mon  head,  all  by  this  constitution  would  have  been  as  sure  to 
partake  of  the  benefit  ofhis  obedience,  as  of  the  ill  consequcnee 
of  his  disobedience,  in  case  of  his  fall. 

2.  There  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue  in  sucb 
an  appointment,  than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  lo 
stand  for  himself;  especially  on  two  accounts.  (I.)  Th«l 
Adam  had  stronger  motives  to  watchfulness  than  his  poMehty 
would  have  had;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
stake,  but  also  that  of  all  his  posterity :  (2]  Adam  n-aa  in  a 
state  of  complete  manhood  when  his  trial  began.  It  wax  n 
constitution  very  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  Gwl,  considering^ 
the  state  of  mankind,  which  was  to  be  propagated  in  Hw  way 
of  generation,  that  their  ^rjf /«(/cr  should  be  appointed  to 
stand  for  all.  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  comina;  into 
existence  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  their  coming  bo  gtauually 
to  mature  state,  and  so  remaining  for  a  great  while  in  a  stale  of 
childhood  and  comparative  imperfection,  after  they  won:  be- 
come moral  agents,  ihey  would  be  less  fit  to  stand  for  ifaein- 
lelves,  than  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them. 

If  any  man,  notwithstanding  these  things,  shall  aay  ibai 
for  his  own  part,  if  the  affair  had  been  pro[)osed  to  hon,  kt 
should  have  cJiosen  i-iinve  had  his  eternal  interwi  iruviei'  in 
Ais  oirn  handi .  It  is  sufficient  to  answer,  ihai  no  man'*  vain 
upmion  of  himself,  as  more  Jit  to  be  tnisled  than  other*,  alien 
the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  thmgs.  as  they  demonstrablT 
are  m  themselves.  Nor  is  it  a  \»H  objection.  Ihnt  lliis  coiwli 
tulion  has  m  event  proved  for  the  hurt  of  mankuid.  F« 
It  does  not  follow,  that  no  advantage  was  given  (or  a  Ataniy 
event  in  such  an  establishment,  because  it  was  not  such  m  to 
moJie  )t  utterly  impossible  there  should  be  wiy  otlier  CTe&l. 
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3.  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  Adam 
appears  in  this  :  That  if  there  had  been  no  sovereign  gracious 
establishment  at  all,  but  God  had  proceeded  only  on  Uie  basis 
of  mere  justice^  and  had  gone  no  further  than  this  required, 
he  miffht  have  demanded  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  that 
they  should  perform  perfect  perpetual  obedience^  without  ever 
faihng  in  the  least  mstance,  on  pain  of  eternal  death;  and 
might  have  made  this  demand  without  the  promise  of  any 
positive  reward  for  their  obedience.  For  perfect  obedience 
IS  a  debt^  that  every  one  owes  to  his  Creator ;  and  therefore 
is  what  his  Creator  was  not  obliged  to  pay  him  for.  None  is 
obliged  to  pay  his  debtor  for  discharging  his  just  debt — But 
such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  Adam,  that  an  eter- 
nal happy  Ufe  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  preserving  fidel- 
ity, to  aJI  such  as  were  included  within  that  constitution  (of 
which  the  tree  of  life  was  a  sign)  as  well  as  eternal  death  to 
be  the  consequence  of  his  diso^dience. — I  come  now  to  con- 
sider the 

Second  difficulty. — It  being  thus  manifest  that  this  con- 
stitution, by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  dealt  with  as 
one^  is  not  unreasonable  on  account  of  its  bemg  injurious  and 
hurtful  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  only  thin^  remaining  in 
the  objection  against  such  a  constitution  is  the  impropriety  of 
it,  as  implying  falsehood^  and  contradiction  to  the  true  nature 
of  things ;  as  hereby  they  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one^  who 
are  not  one,  but  wholly  distinct ;  and  no  arbitrary  constitu- 
tion can  ever  make  that  to  be  true,  which  in  itself  considered 
is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a 
false  hypothesis,  and  wron^  notion  of  what  we  call  sameness  or 
oneness^  among  created  things ;  and  the  seeming  force  of  the 
objection  arises  fi'om  ignorance  or  inconsideration  of  the  de- 
gree^ in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  existence, 
in  general,  depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and  law  of 
the  supreme  Author  and  Disposer  of  the  universe. 

Some  things  are  entirely  distinct^  and  very  diverse^  which 
yet  are  so  unit^  by  the  established  law  of  the  Creator,  that  by 
virtue  of  that  establishment,  they  are  in  a  sense  one.  Thus  a 
tree^  grown  great,  and  a  hundred  years  old,  is  one  plant  with 
the  little  sprout^  that  first  came  out  of  the  ground  from  whence 
it  grew,  and  has  been  continued  in  constant  succession  ; 
though  it  is  now  so  exceeding  diverse^  many  thousand  times 
bigger,  and  of  a  very  different  form  and  perhaps  not  one  atom 
the  very  same :  Yet  God,  according  to  an  established  law  of 
nature,  has  in  a  constani  succession  communicated  to  it  manj 
of  the  same  qualities,  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
were  one.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  an  union  in 
these  respects,  and  for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us  to 


I 


^._3o  ihe  boJf  o(  man  at  forty  years  of 

F   ^^^ ^^-My  which  first  came  iDlo  the  worM, 

~"  ^  ^^»'^^^^iwT^•»«<gl'  "o*  constiiutotl  of  difTerent  sob- 
gtvc  ^^^*j^^f  mH  of  i)ie  substance  prohnttly  Chang- 

s' *iVi/C^«^)  "f  "™ea ;  And  though  it  be  now 

i^H<  j5^'l*«rt  exceeding  diverse,  yet  Owl,  uccording  (o 

^^"j^tae  which  he  has  been  ploaaed  lo  eilKbluh. 
t^^  ^1  ■■  >  certain  method  it  should  communicalc 
r^  ^^^^j^ik  body,  in  the  same  life,  the  same  Benses,  the 

^^      -^^'Lt'  *"^  lo'iny  tlie  &amc  qualities,  and  in  unioa  with 
^y^-^j^l:  and  so,  with  regard  to  these  purposes, il  is  deah 
^     rfr*^^  d  o/M-  body.     Aguin  the  body  and  son/  of  a  man 
^JLm  •  **-''7  tlific^nl  manner,  and  for  different  purposes. 
^^«J  in  thcruBctvew,  they  are  exceeding  different  bein^. 
O^^uit  as  diverse  as  can  be  conceived  ;  and  yet,  by  a  •en- 
'•^^dirine  constitution,  or  law  of  nature,  which  God  has 
^jHBcd  10  ealablish,  they  arc  strongly  united,  and  becotne 
■^^rnost  important  respects;  a  wonderful  mutual  comnni- 

JM  is  established  ;'SO  that  both  become  ditTcrent  parts  of 
we  man.     But  the  union  and  mutuul  communication  they 
„  has  existence,  and  is  entirely  regulated  and  limited,  ac- 

^ding  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  nf  tiiod,  and  the  constitution 

jf  has  been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  even  to  the  persoiuii  itletuily  of  created 

jMlligeni  beings,  though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consist  toholly 
jD  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes,  i,  e.    Same  conscitmtnegt  ;  yet  1 

"  ik  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  one  thing  esseatial  to 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  communication  or  cootlnuance 
rf  the  same  consciousness  and  memory  to  any  subject,  through 
successive  parts  of  duration,  depends  wholly  on  a  diviite  es- 
tablishment. There  would  be  no  necessity  that  the  remem- 
brance and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue  to  exist,  but 
by  an  arbitrary  constitution  of  l!ie  Creator, — If  any  should 
here  insist  that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  any 
such  constitution,  in  order  to  account  for  tlie  continuance  of 
the  same  comciongnesg ;  and  should  say,  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  it.  its  ideas 
and  consciousness  being  retained,  according  to  the  course  of 
nature :  Then  let  it  b«  remembered,  who  it  is  that  gives  tbe 
90ul  this  nature ;  and  let  that  be  remembered,  which  Dr.  T. 
flays  of  the  course  of  nature,  before  observed ;  denying,  that 
"  the  course  of  nature  is  a  proper  active  cause,  which  wi\V  work 
and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  permits  it;" 
saying,  "  that  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the  agency  of 
God,  is  no  cause,  or  nothing;  and  afnrming,  that  "it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  the  course  of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or 

go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  produce  itself;*  and 
-  P*e«iM.  P 
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that  God,  the  original  of  all  beinff,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  natu- 
ral effects.*"  Here  is  worthy  also  to  be  observed,  what  Dr. 
TuRNBULL  says  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  cited  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.t  ^^  it  is  the  will  of  the  mind  that  is  the  ^rst  cause^ 
that  gives  subsistence  and  efficacy  to  all  those  laws^  who  is  the 
efficient  cause  that  produces  the  phoBnomena^  which  appear  in 
analogy,  harmony  and  agreement,  according  to  these  lawsJ*^ 
And,  *^  the  same  principles  must  take  place  in  things  pertaining 
to  morale  as  well  as  natural  philosophy. |" 

From  these  things  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  identity  of 
consciousness  depends  wholly  on  a  law  of  nature ;  and  so,  on 
the  sovereign  wM  and  agency  of  God.  And  therefore,  that 
personal  identity,  and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pollution  and 
guilt  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrary 
divine  constitntion  ;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  the 
same  consciousness  not  to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes 
oneness  of  person,  but  should,  besides  that,  suppose  sameness 
of  substance  requisite.  For,  if  same  consciousness  be  one 
thing  necessary  to  personal  identity,  and  this  depends  on  God^s 
sovereign  constitution^  it  will  still  follow,  that  personal  identity 
depends  on  God^s  sovereign  constitution. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance 
itself,  in  the  different  moments  of  its  duration,  I  think  we  shall 
greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  it  to  be  like  that  absolute,  inde- 
pendent identity  of  the  first  being,  whereby  he  is  the  same 
yesterday^  to-day^  atui  for  ever.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  demonstrated,  that  even  this  oneness  of  created  substance 
existing  at  different  times,  is  a  merely  dependent  identity ;  de- 
pendent on  the  pleasure  and  sovereign  constitution  of  him  who 
worketh  cM  in  all.  This  will  follow  from  what  is  generally 
allowed,  and  is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only  created  all 
things,  and  gave  them  being  at  first,  but  continually  preserves 
them,  and  upholds  them  in  being.  This  being  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  may  be  worthy  here  to  be  considered 
with  a  little  attention.  Let  us  inquire  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  be  not  evident,  that  God  does  continually,  by 
his  immediate  power,  uphold  every  created  substance  in  being ; 
and  then  let  us  see  the  consequence. 

That  God  does,  by  his  inunediate  power,  uphold  every 
created  substance  in  being,  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider 
that  their  present  existence  is  a  dependent  existence,  and 
therefore  is  an  effect  and  must  have  some  cause  ;  and  the  cause 
must  be  one  of  these  two ;  eittier  the  atitecedient  existence  of 
the  same  substance,  or  else  the  power  of  the  Creator.  But  it 
cannot  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance.  For 
instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  moon^  at  this  present 

•  Page  140.  S.  t  Mor.  Phil.  p.  7.  i  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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.  *'_Irf«**^  ,  nnrause  can  prodacc  efiecls  in  a  (im«f  rjW 

b  i'^"*Ij«^  '^''^'' ''  '*  '"'*  «"*""g-     ^"^  ^'•^  mooBV 

I  .<^J^"'     rtt*  o-'i'*"^'  ""A/Tc  uor  ipA™  ila  present  exWeocC 

^ <^'*'^'f^f /iiHC.  "hal  is  ;)(wi  entireJy  ceases  when  prntM 

f.  •'"'^ipiifi  "iherwisc  it  would  not  be  /muI.    The  pul 

,^        ^^""^^ci-i^^  '"^  ■*  g'^"*^  when  the  prcaunt  moment  takes 

iiioff*"'!j  no  wore  co-exitts  with  it,  ihait  any  other  momatt 

pltf*'.'^^  iweniy  years  ago-     Nor  could  the  past  existence 

r**'"*|rtK;|w  of  this  morin^  body  produce  effects  in  any  oiktr 

t^^U^i  where  it  then  was.    But  its  existence  at  tlie  present 

/^"^t. '"  ft^^'J  point  of  il,  is  in  a  different  place  from  where 

"^^eijce  was  &t  the  last  preceding  moment.     From  iltese 

•Jf^j  suppose    it  will   certainly  follow,    that  the  present 

•["SSice,  either  of  this,  or  any  other  created  substance,  cauiol 

f*^  effect   of   ita    past  existence.      The  existences  («o  to 

^Lj)  of  an   effect,   or   thing  dependeiil,  in  different  parti 

^mace  or    duration,   though  ever  so   near  one  lo  aootber, 

jj,  no)  Bl  all  co-erist  one  with  the  other ;  and  therefore  arc 

u  truly  different  effects,  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  dura- 

^  were  ever  ^o  far  asunder.     And  the  prior  existence  con 

pojnore  be  the  proper  cause  of  the  new  existence,  in  the  next 

moment,  or  next  piirt  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  a^ 

laforei  or  at  a  thousand  miles   distance,  without   amy  exjs- 

''  MBoe  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  lime  or  space.     Therefore  the 

eijstencc  of  created  substances,  in  each  successive  moment, 

oust  be  the  effect  of  tlie  unmtdiute  agency,  will,  and  po\ver  of 

OOP. 

If  any  shall  insist  upon  it,  that  their  present  existence  is 
the  effect  or  consequence  of  past  existence,  according  to  the 
nature  of  things  ;  that  the  established  cmtrse  of  nature  is  suf- 
ficient to  ron(uiM«  existence  once  given  ;  I  allow  it.  But  then 
it  should  be  remembered,  »hat  nature  ts  in  created  things : 
and  fAoI  the  estalitislied  course  of  nature  is ;  that,  as  has  been 
observed  already,  it  h  nothing,  sejtarate  from  the  agency  of 
&od ;  and  that,  as  Or.  T.  says,  ROD,  t/ie  original  of  aU  hemg, 
it  the  ONLY  cinise  of  tJ]  natural  effeclt.  A  father,  according 
to  the  course  of  iialure,  begets  a  child ;  an  oak,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  produces  an  acorn,  or  a  bud ;  so  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  the  former  existence  of  the 
tnuik  of  the  tree  is  followed  by  its  new  or  present  existence. 
In  the  one  case,  and  the  other,  the  new  effect  is  consequent 
on  the  former,  only  by  the  ealciblitked  lawM  and  settled  eoiave 
of  nature ;  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  the  continued 
^ "  "  "  ^ffiwncy  of  ooD.  according  to  a  constitution  that 
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he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  Therefore,  according  to 
what  our  author  urges ;  as  the  child  and  the  acorn  which  come 
into  existence  according  to  tl>e  course  of  nature^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prior  existence  and  state  ot  the  parent  and  the 
oak,  are  truly  immediately  created  by  God;  so  must  the  ex- 
istence of  each  created  person  and  thing,  at  each  moment, 
be  from  the  immediate  continued  creation  of  God.  It  will 
certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that  God's  preserving  of 
created  things  in  being,  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued 
creation^  or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing  at  each 
moment  of  their  existence.  If  the  continued  existence  of 
created  things  be  wholly  dependent  on  God's  preservation, 
then  those  things  would  drop  into  nothings  upon  the  ceasing 
of  the  present  moment,  without  a  new  exertion  of  the  divine 
power  to  cause  them  to  exist  in  the  following  moment.^     If 

*  The  Christian  Obserter,  (Vol.  V.  p.  177.)  in  reviewing  a  sermon  enti- 
tled, *'  Predestination  to  f  .ifc,"  remarks :  **  It  may  be  allowed  (though  even  this 
is  not  to  us  in  the  sense  formerly  explained,  a  aejf-evident  proposition)  that  all 
created  nature,  as  such,  tends  to  nihility.     Since  it  sprung  out  of  nothing,  only 
through  tne  intervention  of  Almighty  Power,  it  must  certainly  relapse  uito  no- 
thing when  the  intervening  power  is  removed.     Since  it  became  sometlung  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  another,  it  will  cease  to  be  something  when  left  to  itseUI 
But  it  is  not  so  apparent,  why  that  which  never  subsisted  but  in  a  state  of  virtue 
and  purity,  shouM  of  itself  have  a  tendency  to  subsist  in  ikny  other  state ;  or 
why,  when  left  to  itself  if  it  continue  at  all,  it  should  not  continue  in  that  state 
in  which  it  was  left.** — But,  in  p.  186,  he  retracts  what  he  first  said,  in  the  follow- 
ing very  singular »to/« :  ''The  preceding  sheet  was  printed  ofi* before  we  perceived 
that  we  had  expressed  ourselves  at  p.  177,  col.  2.  in  language  which  may  bo  con- 
strued into  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Dr.  Williams, 
as  it  respects  the  necessary  tendencjr  of  all  created  nature  to  nihUUy.    In  a  ponular 
sense,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  (though  the  proposition  will  bo  founa  '  to 
fill  the  ear  rather  than  the  mind*)  that  what  sprung  out  of  nothing  at  the  pleasure 
of  another,  must  again  become  nothing  when  left  to  itself;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
shortening  the  discussion,  we  were  willing  to  concede  thus  much.     We  must  at 
the  same  time  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  position,  that  created  be- 
ings tend  Jo  nikUity;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  there  be  much 
more  meaning  in  saying  that  ''what  is  tends  not  to  frf,**.  than  in  saying  "that  what 
is  not  tends  to  he ;"  or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  tendency  to  annihilation  in  that 
which  exists,  be  at  all  more  conceivable,  tlian  a  tendency  to  become  existent  in  that 
whichearisto  not," 

How  far  the  writer  had  any  good  reason  for  retractinf^  what  he  first  asserted,^ 
and  thereby  opposing  the  sentiments,  not  only  of  the  author  he  reviews,  but  of 
nearly  all  the  cuvines  that  ever  have  written  upon  providence,  let  the  reader  judge 
by  a  careful  perusal  of  this  chapter.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  Bishop  Bur- 
net says  on  this  head,  (Art.  1.  p.  30.  3d  Ed.)  but  arc  well  satisfied  his  notion  is 
as  incapable  of  being  supported  by  sound  reason,  as  it  was  novel;  and  as  little 
calculated  to  support  the  cause  of  ^y  as  any  one  opinion  he  advances,  in  his  un- 
decisive and  latitudinarian  exposition 'of  the  Thirty-nine  Artidos.  (See  parti- 
cularly Art.  ix.  en  Original  Sin.)  For  what  can  be  a  more  heterodox  opinion, 
or  more  full  of  horrid  impiety,  if  traced  to  its  just  consequences,  than  the  senti- 
ment advanced  by  that  Bishop,  and  by  the  Christian  OBSKhVKB  »  though  we 
arc  far  from  supposing  tliat  cither  the  one  or  the  other  foresaw  those  consequen- 
ces. Tlie  best  excuse  wc  can  form  fi)r  this  writer  is,  that  "  he  docs  not  quUe  under- 
stand the  poeiHmi"  against  which  ho  writes.  This  record,  we  believe,  is  true;  and 
is  equally  applicable  to  several  other  positions  in  that  article.  But  then  the  public 
expects  from  a  Reviewer  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  f»ubioct  which  ho 
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there  be  aoy  wlw  own  that  God  prcKertci  tbmga  m  being,  and 
vet  hold  Ihal  they  would  continue  in  being  without  any  fur- 
ther  help  from  liim,  ofter  they  once  have  existence;  I  think, 
it  ia  hard  to  know  what  they  mean.  To  what  purpose  can  it 
be,  to  talk  of  God  preserving  things  in  being,  when  there 
is  no  need  of  hia  preserving  them  1  Or  to  talk  of  their  being 
dependent  on  God  for  continued  existence,  whun  they  would 
of  themselves  continue  to  exist,  without  his  help;  nay,  though 
he  should  wholly  withdraw  his  sustaining  power  and  influence  t 
It  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed,  thai  God's 
upholding  of  created  substance,  or  causing  of  its  existence  in 
each  Buccessive  moment,  is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  anmc 
diate  production  out  of  nothing,  at  each  moment.  Because  its 
existence  at  this  moment  ia  not  merely  in  part  from  trW,  but 
wholly  from  him ;  and  not  in  any  part,  or  degree,  from  its  ante- 
cedent existence.  For,  to  suppose  that  its  antecedent  existence 
concurt  with  God  in  efficiency,  to  produce  some  part  of  the 
effect,  is  attended  with  all  the  very  same  absurdities,  which 
have  been  shewn  to  attend  the  supposition  of  its  producing  it 
whoUy.  Therefore  ihe  antecedent  existence  is  nothing,  ofi  to 
any  proper  influence  or  assistance  in  the  affair:  And  conse- 

auently  God  produces  the  effect  as  much  from  nothing,  as  if 
tere  had  been  nothing  before.  So  that  this  effect  differs  not 
at  all  from  the  first  creation,  but  only  drcumittantiaUy  ;  as,  id 
Jirst  creation  there  had  been  no  such  act  and  effect  of  God's 

critkiMB,  instead  of  "a  wood  of  wocda"  and  bconcliuife  declunaliona.  How- 
ever, he  Beoms  to  be  imloriauily  itJUitrtt  in  compreluaffing  Ihe  tru/  itatt  af  rAi 

qaiiliim.  A  BrFat  purl  of  that  long  urlicle  consislsin  pmtiiiig  whal  wbf  not  dmitd, 
and  in  du;)rof<jig  nhat  hub  ntrcr assirUd ;  wiiU  a  goodly  portion  oE  conlradiclor^ 
frofoiixioni. 

V/e  mieht  have  expected,  Ibat  an  author  who  ifudtmuty  i&uiu  tilt  nlrincwi  of 
■  subject  which  will,  in  hia  apprehension,  "  descend  lo  posteiily  with  all  its  dilli- 
cullies  on  its  head"— a  subject,  the  dcplA  of  which  "  iho  sounding  line  of  meta- 
physics will  nner  falhom" — would  have  kept  himself  more  free  Irani  embanass- 
mcnts  and  telf-cimlTat&ctiimi.  And  it  was  also  lo  be  eipecled  from  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  advocate  Ihe  cause  of  piety  and  praelkid  leligton,  that  he  should  keep 
aloof  from  the  WriUtncntimcntsunifcstcdliy  Bdrhet,  in  opposition  to  iheo'innf 
unaniiRoui  verdict  of  all  the  pious  and  learned  divines  that  evci  hved.  We  almosl 
shudder  to  draw  the  inference  demonstrably  implied  in  the  senlimenl— Tfcot  Ou 
aorld  iraiiUcDnliniu  inbrin^,  icere  thtrc  no  {lOd  lovphaUU!  When  we  say,  Ihatthjs 
is  tho  just  tnlcrcnce  drawn  from  the  sentiment  held  by  the  CuRtSTiAn  Observer, 
we  mean,  by  the  individual  Rtvituer  in  question,  whose  critique  disgraces  that 
eicellent  work. 

Aware,  jierbapa,  that  the  author  whose  works  we  now  pubhsh  was  of  the  lami 
loojo/ (Unfang-;  or  at  least,  tbalhia  works  have  Iftt  jnme  ImifcnfV  with  what  ho 
opposes,  he  observes;  "Wc  are  opt  to  think  that  the  metaphysical  cast  which  the 
celebrated  Mr,  Edwards  gave  to liis  wrilincs  in  divinilv,  has  to  a  certain  dejjree 
produced  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  followers."  It  would  Iuto 
been  citiemcly  difficult  for  this  writer  lo  point  out  any  prcachrr  who  came  cloaer 
lo  men's  consciences,  or  any  writtr  who  more  cfTecluallj  promotes  the  interest  of 
genuine,  humble,  holy,  practical  religion,  than  President  Edwabus  ;  and  the  edilora 
ef  his  works  are/uUj  amcioui,  tliat  what  they  publish  tends,  in  the  mott  dirtci  nan- 
ntr,  when  duly  considered  and  understood,  lo  ataaial  Initlt—lo  Goo ;  of  taSam, 
and  llinmgh  wlKrm,  and  lo  uhom  art  all  lUngi .-  lo  ahom  it  gtorj  for  tvtr.     Jmat.  If. 
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power  before;  whereas  his  giving  existence  afterwards, /o2Zato« 
preceding  acts  and  eflfects  of  the  same  kind,  in  an  established 
order. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence 
of  these  things  is  to  my  present  purpose.  If  the  existence 
of  created  substance^  in  each  successive  moment,  be  wholly 
the  effect  of  God's  immediate  power  in  that  moment,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first 
creation  out  of  nothings  then  what  exists  at  this  moment, 
by  this  power,  is  a  new  effect  ;  and  simply  and  absolutely  con- 
sidered, not  the  same  with  any  past  existence,  though  it  be 
like  it  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain  established  me- 
thod.*   And  there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  but 

*  When  I  sappoae,  that  an  effect  which  is  produced  every  moment  by  ft  new 
action  or  exertion  of  power,  must  bo  a  new  cfiect  in  each  moment,  and  not  abso- 
lutely and  numerically  the  same  with  that  which  existed  in  preceding  momently 
what  I  intend  may  be  illustrated  by  this  example.  The  lucid  colour  orbriffhtnesa 
of  the  moon,  as  we  look  steadfastly  upon  it,  seems  to  be  a  permanent  thmg,  na 
though  it  were  perfectly  the  same  brightness  continued.  But  indeed  it  is  an  eC> 
feet  produced  every  moment.  It  ceases,  and  is  renewed,  in  each  successive  point 
of  time ;  and  so  becomes  altogether  a  new  effect  at  each  instant ;  and  no  one 
thing  that  belongs  to  it  is  numerically  the  same  that  existed  in  the  preceding  mo- 
ment The  rays  of  the  sun,  impressed  on  that  body,  and  reflected  from  it,  which 
cause  the  effect,  are  none  of  them  the  same :  The  impression  made  in  each  mo- 
ment on  our  sensory,  is  by  the  stroke  of  new  rays :  And  the  sensation  excited  by 
the  stroke  is  a  new  eflfect,  an  eflcct  of  a  new  impulse.  Therefore  the  bri^htneM 
or  lucid  whiteness  of  this  body  is  no  more  numerically  the  same  thing  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  preceding  moment,  than  the  «ound  of  the  wind  that  blows  now 
is  individually  the  same  with  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blew  just  before ;  which, 
though  it  be  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  more  than  the  agitated  tuVf  that  makes 
the  sound,  is  the  same  ;  or  than  the  water  flowing  in  a  river,  that  now  passes  by, 
is  individually  the  same  with  that  which  passed  a  little  before.  And  if  it  be  thus 
with  the  brightness  or  colour  of  the  moon,  so  it  must  be  with  its  eolidUtft  and  every 
thing  else  belonging  to  its  substance,  if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  much  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  a  new  exertion  or  application  of  power. 

The  matter  may  perhaps  be  in  some  respects  still  more  clearly  illustrated 
thus. — The  images  of  things  in  a  glaas,  as  we  keep  our  eye  upon  them^  seem  to 
remain  precisely  the  same,  with  u  continuing  pcricct  identity.  But  it  is  known 
to  be  otherwise.  Philosophers  well  know,  that  these  images  are  constantly  re- 
newedf  by  the  impression  and  reflection  of  new  ravs  of  light ;  so  that  the  image  im- 
pressed by  the  former  rays  is  constantly  vanishing,  and  a  new  image  impressed 
by  new  rays  every  moment,  both  on  the  ^luss  and  on  the  eye.  The  image  con« 
stantly  renewed,  by  new  successive  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  the  same,  than  if 
it  were  by  some  artist  put  on  anew  with  a  pencil,  and  the  colours  constantly  van- 
ishing as  fast  as  put  on.  And  the  new  images  being  put  on  immediately  or  instant- 
ly, do  not  make  them  the  same,  any  more  than  if  it  were  done  with  tne  (intermis- 
sion of  an  howr  or  a  day.  The  image  that  exists  this  moment,  is  not  at  all  derived 
from  the  image  that  existed  the  last  preceding  moment :  for,  if  the  succession  of 
new  rays  be  intercepted  by  something  interposed  between  the  object  and  the 'glass, 
the  image  immediately  ceases ;  ihcjMst  existence  of  the  imago  has  no  influence  to 
uphold  it,  so  much  as  for  one  moment.  Which  shows,  that  the  image  is  altogether 
new-made  every  moment;  and  strictly  speaking,  is  in  no  part  numerically  the 
same  with  that  wliioh  existed  the  moment  preening.  And  truly  so  the  matter 
must  be  with  the  bodies  themselves,  as  well  as  their  images.  They  also  cannot  be 
the  same,  with  an  absolute  identity,  but  must  be  wholly  renewed  every  moment, 
if  the  case  be  as  has  been  proved,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, at  all  the  effect  of  their  past  existence;  but  is  wholly,  every  instant,  the 
efiTect  of  a  new  agency,  or  exertion  of  the  powerful  cause  of  their  existence.  ^  If 
so,  the  existence  caused  is  every  instant  a  new  efiect,  whether  the  cause  be  U^ 
or  immediate  divhie  power,  or  whatever  it  be. 
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for  that ;  but  all  according  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the 
fountain  of  all  being  and  operation. 

It  appears,  particularly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
oneness,  by  virtue  whereof  pollution  and  guilt  from  past  wick- 
edness are  derived,  depends  entirely  on  a  divine  establishment. 
It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  guilt  and  an  evil 
taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world  and  for  ever.  It  is  tliis  that  must  account 
for  the  continuance  of  any  such  thing,  and  where,  as  conscious' 
ness  of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continuance  of  all  Aofc- 
iis^  either  good  or  bad :  And  on  this  depends  every  thing  that 
can  belong  to  personal  identity.  And  all  communications,  de- 
rivations, or  continuation  of  qualities,  properties,  or  relations, 
natural  or  moral,  from  what  is  past^  as  if  the  subject  were  onCy 
depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  no  solid  reason  can  be  given,  why 
God — who  constitutes  all  other  created  union  or  oneness  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure,  and  for  what  purposes,  communications, 
and  effects  he  pleases — may  not  establish  a  constitution  where- 
by the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him,  much 
as  the  buds  and  branches  from  the  stock  or  root  of  a  tree,  should 
be  treated  as  one  with  him,  for  the  derivation,  either  of  righte- 
ousness and  communion  in  rewards,  or  of  the  loss  of  righteous- 
ness, and  consequent  corruption  and  guilt*.  ; 

*  I  appeal  to  such  as  are  not  wont  to  content  themselves  with  judging  by  a  su- 
peificial  appearance  and  view  of  things,  but  are  habituated  to  examine  thing^ 
strictly  and  closely,  that  they  may  judge  righteous  judgment,  whether  on  supposi- 
tion that  all  mankmd  had  eo-^xitted,  in  the  manner  mentioned  before,  any  gooci  rea- 
son can  be  given,  why  their  Creator  might  not,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  establish- 
ed such  an  union  between  Adam  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  was  in  that  case  sup- 
posed. Particularly,  if  it  had  been  the  case,  that  Adam's  posterity  had  actually, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  some  how  gnwn  out  of  him,  and  yet  remained  con^ 
l%iiousand  literally  united  to  /bim,  as  the  branches  to  a  tree,  or  the  members  of  the 
body  to  the  head ;  and  had  all,  before  the  fall,  existed  together  at  the  same  tmt^ 
though  in  ^ermi  places,  as  the  head  and  members  are  in  difierent  olaces :  In  this 
case,  who  can  determine  that  the  author  of  nature  might  not,  it  it  had  pleased 
him,  have  established  such  an  unton  between  the  root  and  branches  of  this 
complex  being,  as  that  all  should  constitute  one  moral  whole ;  so  that  by  the  law 
of  union,  there  should  be  a  communion  in  each  mord  otteratfon,  and  that  the  heart 
of  every  branch  should  at  the  same  moment  participate  with  the  heart  of  the  roof,  be 
conformed  to  it  and  concurring  with  it  in  all  its  aflections  and  acts,  and  so  iointly 
partaking,  in  its  state,  as  a  part  qfthe  same  thin^  ?  Why  might  not  God,  if  he  had 
pleased,  nave  fixed  such  a  kind  of  union  as  this,  an  umon  of  the  various  parts  of 
such  a  moral  whole,  as  well  as  many  other  unions,  which  he  has  actually  fixed,  ac- 
cording to  his  sovereign  pleasure  ?  And  if  he  might,  by  his  sovereign  consti- 
tution, have  established  such  an  union  of  the  various  branches  of  mankind^ 
when  existing  in  different  places,  I  do  not  see  why  he  might  not  also  do  the  same, 
though  they  exist  in  different  times.  I  know  not  why  succession,  or  diversity  of 
Hme,  should  make  any  such  constituted  union  more  unreasonable,  than  diversity 
of  place.  The  only  reason  why  diversity  of  time  can  seem  to  make  it  unreasonably 
is  that  difference  of  time  shews  there  is  no  absolute  identity  of  the  things  existing 
in  those  different  times :  But  it  shews  this,  I  think,  not  at  all  more  than  the  diff^- 
cnce  of  the  place  of  existence. 
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cumstances  of  the  world  of  mankind ;  '^  all  made  of  one  blood 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,^'  to  be  united  and  blended 
in  society,  and  to  partake  together  in  the  natural  and  common 
goods  and  evils  of  this  lower  world. 

Dr.  T.  urges*  that  sorrow  and  shame  are  only  for  personal 
sin ;  and  it  has  oAen  been  urged,  that  repentance  can  be  for 
no  other  sin.  To  which  I  would  say,  that  the  use  of  words 
is  veiy  arbitrary  :  But  that  men^s  hearts  should  be  deeply  af- 
fected with  ^rief  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  pollution 
and  guilt  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  I  think  is 
not  in  the  least  unreasonable.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and  un- 
heard of,  that  men  should  be  ashamed  of  things  done  by  others, 
in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned.  1  am  sure  it  is  not  t/n- 
scriptural;  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully 
consenting  and  concurring. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  may  appear  there  is  no 
sure  ground  to  conclude,  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  impos- 
sible thing  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin 
of  the  first  apostacy,  so  as  that  this,  in  reality  and  propriety, 
shall  become  their  sin;  by  virtue  of  a  real  union  between 
the  root  and  branches  of  mankind  (truly  and-  properly  avail- 
ing to  such  a  consequence)  established  by  the  author  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe ;  to  whose  establishments  are 
owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union,  in  any  part  of  that 
system  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's 
posterity  to  that  first  apostacy.  And  therefore  the  sin  of  the 
apostacy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them  ; 
but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  im- 
putes it  to  them. 

By  reason  of  the  established  tmion  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  the  case  is  far  otherwise  between  him  and  them, 
than  it  is  between  distinct  parts  or  individuals  of  Adam^s  race 
betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  union  :  As  between 
children  and  other  ancestors.  Concerning  whom  is  apparently 
to  be  understood  that  place,  Ezek.  xviii.  1 — ^20t  where  God  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb,  "  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge ;''  and  tells  them,  that  hereafter  they  shall  no  more 
have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb ;  and  that  if  a  son  sees  the 
wickedness  of  his /h/Aer,  and  sincerely  disapproves  it  and  avoids 
it,  and  he  himself  is  righteous, "  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity 
of  his  father;  that  all  souls,  both  the  soul  of  the  father  and  the 
son  are  his,  and  that  therefore  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  but 
the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the 

'*■  Page  14.  t  VSrhich  Dr.  T.  alledges,  p.  10, 11  8. 
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of  any  of  his  matters,  and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out^* — 
will  be  sufficient,  with  persons  of  common  modesty  and  sobriety, 
to  stop  their  mouths  from  making  peremptory  decisions  against 
ihQ  justice  of  God,  respecting  what  is  so  plainly  and  fully  taught 
in  his  holy  word,  concerning  the  derivation  of  depravity  and 
guilt  from  Adam  to  his  posterity. 

This  is  enough,  one  would  think,  for  ever  to  silence  such 
bold  expressions  as  these — ^*  If  this  be  just^ — if  the  scriptures 
teach  such  doctrine,  &;c.  then  the  scriptures  are  of  no  use — un- 
derstanding is  no  understanding, — and,  what  a  God  mus  the  be, 
that  can  thus  curse  innocent  creatures ! — Is  this  thy  God,  O 
Christian  /"— &c.  &c. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  something  (by  way  of 
supplement  to  this  chapter,  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say  so  much  about  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin)  concerning 
the  opinions  of  two  divines,  of  no  inconsiderable  note  among 
the  dissenters  in  England,  relating  to  a  partial  imputation  of 
Adam^s  first  sin. 

One  of  them  supposes,  that  this  sin,  though  truly  imputed 
to  INFANTS,  SO  that  thereby  they  are    exposed  to  a  proper 
punishment^  yet  is  not  imputed  to  them  in  such  a  degree,  as 
that  upon  this  account  they  should  be  liable  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, as  Adam  himself  was,  but  only  to  temporal  death,  or 
annihilation  ;  Adam  himself,  the  immediate  actor,  being  made 
infinitely  more  guilty  by  it,  than  his  posterity.     On  which  I 
would  observe  ;  that  to  suppose  God  imputes  not  all  the  suilt 
of  Adam^s  sin,  but  only  some  little  part  of  it,  relieves  noming 
but  one's  imagination.     To  think  of  poor  little  infants  bearin|r 
such  torments  for  Adam's  sin  as  they  sometimes  do  in  this 
world,  and  these  torments  ending  in  death  and  annihilation, 
may  sit  easier  on  the  imagination,  than  to  conceive  of  their 
suffering  eternal  misery  for  it     But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve 
one's  reason.    There  is  no  rule  of  reason  that  can  be  supposed 
to  lie  against  imputing  a  sin  in  the  whole  of  it,  which  was  com- 
mitted by  one,  to  another  who  did  not  personally  commit  it, 
but  what  will  also  lie  against  its  being  so  imputed  and  punished 
in  part.    For  all  the  reasons  (if  there  be  any)  lie  against  the 
imputation  ;  not  the  quantity  or  degree  of  what  is  imputed.     If 
there  be  any  rule  oi  reason,  that  is  strong  and  ffood,  lying 
against  a  proper  derivation  or  communication  ofguilt  from 
one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  not  act ;  then  it  lies  against 
cdl  that  is  of  this  nature.    The  force  of  the  reasons  brought 
against  imputing  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  (if  there  be  any 
force  in  them)  lies  in  this,.  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not 
one.    But  this  lies  as  properly  against  charging  a  pmt  of  the 
guilt  as  the  whole.     For  Adam's  posterity,  by  not  being  the 
same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  little  of  what  was  done 
than  the  whole.     They  were  as  absolutely  firee  from  being 
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Adam^s  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  without  owning  that  they  am 
justly  treated  as  sinners,  truly  guilty,  and  children  of  wrath,  on 
that  account ;  nor  unless  they  allow  a  just  imputation  of  the 
whole  of  the  evil  of  that  transgression ;  at  least  all  that  per* 
tains  to  the  essence  of  that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  violation 
of  the  covenant  which  God  had  established  ;  even  as  much  as  if 
each  one  of  mankind  had  the  like  covenant  estabUshed  with  him 
singly,  and  had  by  the  like  direct  and  full  act  of  rebellion,  vio* 
lated  it  for  himself. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Wherein  several  other  Objections  are  considered, 

DR.  T.  objects  against  Adam's  posterity  being  supposed 
to  come  into  the  world  under  a  forfeiture  of  God's  blessing, 
and  subject  to  his  curse  through  his  sin, — That  at  the  res- 
toration of  the  world  after  the  flood,  God  pronounced  equi« 
valent  or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  and  his  sons,  than  he 
did  on  Adam  at  his  creation,  when  he  said,  ^^  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea/'  &c.* — ^To  this  I  answer  in  the  following  re- 
marks. 

1.  As  it  has  been  already  shewn,  that  in  the  threatening 
denounced  for  Adam's  sin,  there  was  nothing  which  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  this  present  life  for  a  sea- 
son, or  with  propagating  his  kind  ;  so  for  the  like  reason,  there 
appears  nothing  in  that  threatening,  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  reached  Adam's  posterity,  inconsistent  with  enjoying  the 
temporal  blessings  of  the  present  life,  as  long  as  this  is  con- 
tinued ;  even  those  temporal  blessings  which  God  pronounced 
on  Adam  at  his  first  creation.     For  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam  when  he  created 
him,  and  before  the  trial  of  his  obedience,  were  not  tlie  same 
with  the  blessings  which  were  suspended  on  his  obedience.  The 
blessings  thus  suspended,  were  the  blessings  of  eternal  life; 
which,  if  he  had  maintained  his  integrity  through   his  trial, 
would  have  been  pronounced  upon  him  afterwards  ;  when  God 
as  his  judge  should  have  given  him  his  reward.     God  might 
indeed,  if  ne  had  pleased,  immediately  have  deprived  him  of 
2t/*e,  and  of  all  temporal  blessings  given  him  before.     But  those 
blessings  pronounced  on  him  beforehand,  were  not  the  thingB 
for  the  obtaining  of  which  his  trial  was  appointed.  These  were 
reserved  till  the  issue  of  his  trial  should  be  seen,  and  then%n  bi» 

"  See  {mge  M,  lu.  A 
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wrath  of  God,  which  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  as  it  were  restored  from  a  ruined  state,  there 
was  a  proper  occasion  to  point  to  the  great  salvation  to  come 
by  Christ :  As  it  was  a  common  thing  for  God,  on  occasion 
of  some  great  temporal  salvation  of  his  people,  or  restoration 
from  a  low  and  miserable  state,  to  renew  the  intimations  of 
the  great  spiritval  restoration  of  the  world  by  ChrisVs  Re- 
demption* God  deals  with  the  generaUty  of  mankind  in  their 
E resent  state,  far  differently,  on  occasion  of  the  redemption 
y  Jesus  Christ,  from  what  he  otherwise  would  do :  For,  be- 
ing capable  subjects  of  saving  mercy,  they  have  a  day  of 
patience  and  grace,  and  innumerable  temporal  blessings  be- 
stowed on  them  ;  which,  as  the  Apostle  signifies  (Acts  xiv.  17.) 
are  testimonies  of  God^s  reconcileableness  to  sinful  men,  to  put 
them  upon  seeking  after  God. 

But  beside  the  sense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in 
general  partake  of  these  blessings  of  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tures^ &c.  Noah  himself,  and  all  such  of  his  posterity  as  have 
obtained  like  precious /tfi^A  with  that  exercised  by  him  in  offer- 
ing his  sacrific^^  which  made  it  a  sweet  savour^  and  by  which  it 
procured  these  blessings,  have  dominion  over  the  creatures, 
through  Christ,  in  a  more  excellent  sense  than  Adam  in  inno- 
cency ;  as  they  are  ^^  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and 
reign  with  Christ,^'  and  "  all  things  are  theirs,"  by  a  covenant 
of  Grace.  They  partake  with  Christ  in  that  "  dominion  over 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the 
sea,'*  spoken  of  in  the  8th  Psalm  ;  which  is  by  the  Apostle  in- 
terpreted of  Christ's  dominion  over  the  world,  (1  Cor.  xv.  27. 
and  Heb.  ii.  7.)  And  the  time  is  coming,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  posterity  of  Noah,  and  each  of  his  sons,  shall  partake 
of  this  more  honourable  and  excellent  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tures, through  him  ^^  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed.''  Neither  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  that  these 
blessings  have  their  most  complete  accomplishment,  till  many 
ages  after  they  were  granted,  any  more  than  the  blessing  on  Ja- 
phet,  expressed  in  those  words,  ^^  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and 
he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 

But  that  Noah's  posterity  have  such  blessings  given  them 
through  the  great  Redeemer,  who  suspends  and  removes  the 
curse  which  came  through  Adam's  sin,  surely  is  no  argument, 
that  they  originally,  as  in  their  natural  state,  are  not  under 
the  curse.  That  men  have  blessings  through  grace^  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse  hy  nature^ 
but  it  rather  argues  the  contrary.  For  if  they  did  not  deserve 
the  curse,  they  would  not  depend  on  grace  and  redemption  for 

♦  It  may  be  Botcd,  that  Dr.  T.  himself  aignifiofl  it  as  his  mind,  that  these 
blessingB  on  Noah  were  on  account  of  the  covenant  of  fipraee,  p.  84,  90,  91, 
93,8. 
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new  existence,  which  shall  be  an  exceeding  miserable  exist- 
ence,  by  reason  of  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  ;  then  his 
own  scheme  must  be  supposed  contrary  to  the  attribute  of 
God^s  goodness  :  For  he  supposes,  tliat  God  will  raise  multi- 
tudes  from  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (which  will  be  giving  new 
existence  to  their  bodies,  and  to  bodily  life  and  sense)  in  order 
only  to  their  suffering  eternal  destruction. 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  so  smful  and  miserable  as  we 
are  by  nature,  yet  we  may  have  great  reason  to  bless  God,  that 
he  has  given  us  our  being  under  so  glorious  a  dispensation  of 
grace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  which  we  have  a  happy  oppor- 
tunity to  be  delivered  from  this  sin  and  misery,  and  to  ootain 
unspeakable  eternal  happiness.    And  because  through  our  own 
wicked  inclinations,  we  are  disposed  so  to  neglect  and  abuse  this 
mercy,  as  to  fail  of  final  benefit  by  it,  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
ought  not  to  be  thankful  for  it,  even  according  to  our  author^s 
own  sentiments.     What  (says  he*^  if  the  whole  world. lies  in 
wickedness^  and  few  therefore  shall  be  saved  ?    Have  men  no 
reason  to  be  thankful^  because  they  are  wicked  and  ungrateful, 
and  abuse  their  being  and  God^s  bounty  ?  Suppose  our  own  evil 
inclinations  do  withhold  us,  viz.  from  seeking  after  happiness, 
of  which  under  the  light  of  the  gospel  we  are  placed  within 
the  nearer  and  easier  reach ;  ^^  suppose  the  whole  Christian 
world  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  out  few  Christians  should 
be  saved,  is  it  therefore  certainly  true,  that  we  cannot  rcasonfr- 
h\y  thank  God  for  the  gospel  ?''     Well,  and  though  the  evil  in^ 
cbnations^  which  hinder  our  seeking  and  obtaining  happinen 
by  so  fflorious  an  advantage,  are  what  we  are  bom  with,  yet  if 
those  mclinations  are  our  fault  or  sin^  that  alters  not  the  case ; 
and  to  say  tliey  are  not  our  sin,  is  still  begginff  the  question. 
Yea,  it  will  follow  from  several  thin^  asserted  oy  our  author* 
that  notwithstanding  men  are  6oni   m  such  circumstances  as 
that  they  are  under  a  very  great  improbability  of  ever  becoming 
righteous,  yet  they  may  have  reason  to  be  thankfiil  for  their  be- 
ing.   Thus  particularly.  Dr.  T.  asserts,  that  all  men  have  rea- 
son of  thankfiilness  for  their  being ;  and  yet  he  supposes  that 
the  heathen  world,  taken  as  a  collective  body,  were  dead  in 
sin,  and  could  not  deliver  or  help  themselves,  and  therefore  stood 
in  necessity  of  the  Christian  dispensation.     And  not  only  so, 
but  he  supposes  that  the  Christian  world  is  now  at  length 
brought  to  me  like  deplorable  and  helpless  circumstances,  and 
needs  a  new  dispensation  for  its  relief.     According  to  these 
things,  the  world  in  general,  not  only  formerly  but  even  at  this 
day,  are  dead  in  sin,  and  helpless  as  to  their  salvation ;  and 
therefore  the  generality  of  them  that  are  bom  into  it,  arc 
much  more  likely  to  perish,  than  otherwise,  till  the  new  dis- 
pensation comes:   And  yet  he  supposes  we  all  have  reason 
h>  be  thankfiil  fgr  our  being.    Yea,  further  still,  I  think  ac- 
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no,  or  whether  men  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  with  him, 
and  so  partakers  in  his  sin,  is  what  in  no  respect  tends  to  mani- 
fest either  of  these  distinctions. 

1.  The^rs^  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  the  state  that 
each  man  is  in,  with  respect  to  the  grand  distinction  of  tlie 
whole  world  of  mankind  into  righteous  and  wicked^  or,  in 
metaphorical  language,  loheat  and  tares  ;  or,  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one^  the  lat- 
ter, the  head  of  the  apostacy ;  but  the  former,  the  head  of  the 
restoration  and  recovery.  The  Judge,  in  manifesting  this,  will 
prove  men's  hearts  by  their  works^  in  such  as  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  any  works  in  the  body.  The  evil  works  of 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one  will  be  the  proper  manifestation 
and  evidence  or  proof  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  general 
state  of  such ;  and  particularly  they  will  prove  that  they 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  great  deceiver,  and  head  of  the 
apostacy,  as  they  will  demonstrate  the  exceeding  corruption  of 
their  nature,  and  full  consent  of  their  hearts  to  the  ^mmon 
apostacy ;  and  also  that  their  hearts  never  relinquished  the 
apostacy,  by  a  cordial  adherence  to  Christ,  the  great  restorer. 
The  Judge  will  also  make  use  of  the  good  works  of  the  riffhte^ 
ous  to  shew  their  interest  in  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  as  there* 
by  will  be  manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  in  their  ac- 
ceptance of,  and  adherence  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  rishteous- 
ness.  And  in  thus  proving  the  state  of  men's  hearts  by  their 
actions,  the  circumstances  of  those  actions  must  necessarily 
come  into  consideration,  to  manifest  the  true  quality  of  their 
actions ;  as,  each  one's  talents,  opportunities,  advantages,  light, 

motives,  ^. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  that  secondary 
distinction^  wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  and 
wicked,  differ  from  one  another  in  the  degree  of  secondary 
good  or  evil ;  the  degree  of  evil  fruit,  which  is  additional  to 
the  guilt  and  corruption  of  the  whole  body  of  apostates  an4 
enemies ;  and  the  degree  of  personal  goodness  and  good  fruit, 
which  is  a  secondary  goodness,  with  respect  to  the  righteous- 
ness and  merits  of  Christ,  which  belong  to  all  by  that  sincere 
faith  manifested  in  all.  Of  this  also  each  one's  worksj  with  their 
circumstances,  opportunities,  talents,  (fcc,  will  be  the  proper 
evidence. 

As  to  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the  general  aposta- 
cy by  Adam's  sin,  and  also  the  nature  and  sumciency  of  the 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  restorer,  though  both 
these  will  have  vast  influence  on  the  eternal  state  which  men 
shall  be  adjudge<l  to,  yet  neither  of  them  will  properly  belong 
to  the  trial  men  will  be  the  subjects  of  nt  that  day,  in  order 
to  the  manifestation  of  their  state,  wherein  they  arc  distinguish- 
ed one  from  another.  They  will  belong  to  the  business  of  that 
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But  whether  it  he  so  or  not,  ahhough  in  hoth  these  places 
th«  word  impute  be  applied  to  peraonal  sin,  and  to  the  very 
act,  or  although  this  could  be  said  of  all  the  places  which  our 
author  reckons  up ;  yet  that  the  word  impute  is  never  ex- 
pressly applied  to  Adam's  sin,  does  no  more  argue  that  it  is 
not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  than  it  argues  that  pride,  unbe- 
lief,  lying,  theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication,  adultery, 
sodomy,  perjury,  idolatry,  and  innumerable  other  particular 
moral  evils  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed 
them,  or  in  whom  they  are  ;  because  the  word  impute,  though 
80  often  used  in  scripture,  is  never  applied  to  any  of  these  kinds 
of  wickedness. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these 
two  things-:  That  though  these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  to 
be  imputed,  yet  other  words  are  used  that  do  as  plainly  and 
certainly  imply  that  they  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so 
expreBsly.  Very  well,  and  so  I  say  with  respect  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin.  The  thing  meant  by  the  word  impute,  may 
be  as  plainly  and  certainly  expressed  by  using  other  words,  as 
y*  that  word  were  expressly  used ;  and  more  certainly,  because 
the  words  used  instead  of  it,  may  amount  to  an  explanation  of 
this  word.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very  case  here.  Though 
the  word  awute  is  not  used  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin,  yet 
it  is  said,  oM  have  riiated;  which,  respecting  infants,  can  be 
true  only  of  their  ainning  by  his  sin.  And,  it  is  said,  "  by  hifi 
disobedience  many  irere  made  sinners  ;"  and,  "judgment  and 
condemnation  came  upon  all  by  that  sin  ;"  and  that  In'  this 
means  det^h,  the  wages  of  sin,  passed  on  all  men,  &c.  Which 
phrases  amount  to  hill  and  precise  explanations  of  the  word 
w^nite ;  and  therefore  do  more  certainly  determine  the  point 
really  insisted  on. 

Or  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  with  respect  to  those  personal 
sins  before-mentioned,  pride,  unbelief,  &c.  it  is  no  argument 
they  are  not  imputed  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  them,  tnat  the 
very  word  impute,  is  not  applied  to  them ;  for  the  word  itself 
is  rarely  used;  not  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  five 
hundred,  of  those  wherein  the  thing  meant  is  plainly  implied, 
or  may  be  certainly  inferred.  Well,  and  the  same  also  may  be 
applied  Hkewise,  with  respect  to  Adam's  sin. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  T.  intends  an  argument  against  original 
sin,  by  that  which  he  says  in  opposition  to  what  R.  R.  suggests 
of  "  children  discovering  the  principles  of  iniquity,  and  seeds 
of  sin,  before  they  are  capable  of  moral  action,'^*  viz.  That 
"little  children  are  made  patterns  of  humility,  meekness  and 
innocence."  (Matth.  xviii.  3.  1  Cor.  xiv.  30.  and  Psal.  czxxi. 
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what  in  him  lies  to  prevent  our  seeking  a  remedy  from  that, 
which  if  not  remedied  in  time,  must  bring  us  finaJly  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt^  and  end  in  perfect  and  remediless  de- 
struction hereafter. 

Another  objection,  which  some  have  made  against  this 
doctrine,  much  Hke  the  former,  is,  that  it  tends  to  '^  beget  in  us 
an  ill  opinion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  so  to  promote  ill- 
nature  and  mutual  hatred. 

To  which  I  would  say,  if  it  be  truly  so,  that  we  all  come 
sinful  into  the  world,  then  our  heartily  acknowledging  it  tends 
to  promote  humility :  But  our  disowning  that  sin  and  guilt 
which  truly  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends 
to  a  foolish  self-exaltation  and  pride.  And  it  is  manifest,  by 
reason,  experience,  and  the  word  of  God,  that  pride  is  the 
chief  source  of  all  the  contention,  mutual  hatred,  and  ill-will 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  world ;  and  that  nothing  so  effec- 
tually promotes  the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as 
humility.  This  doctrine  teaches  us  to  think  no  worse  of  others 
than  of  ourselves :  It  teaches  us  that  we  are  all^  as  we  are 
by  nature,  companions  in  a  miserable  helpless  condition; 
which  under  a  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy,  tends  to  promote 
mutual  compassion.  And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
promote  those  amiable  dispositions  of  mercy,  forbearance, 
long-suffering,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  a  sense  of  our 
own  extreme  unworthiness  aAd  misery,  and  the  infinite  need 
we  have  of  the  divine  pity,  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  together 
with  a  hope  of  obtaining  mercy.  If  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature,  tends  to  promote  ill-will, 
why  should  not  Dr.  T.^s  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  ?  For  he 
teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  very  wicked, 
having  made  themselves  so  by  their  own  free  choice,  without 
any  necessity :  wliich  is  a  way  of  becoming  wicked,  that  ren- 
ders men  truly  worthy  of  resentment ;  but  the  other,  not  at  all, 
even  according  to  his  own  doctrine. 

Another  exclamation  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  tends 
to  '^  hinder  comfort  and  joy,  and  to  promote  melancholy  and 
gloominess  of  mind.'^* 

To  which  I  shall  briefly  say,  doubtless,  supposing  men 
are  really  become  sinful,  and  so  exposed  to  the  displeasure 
of  God,  by  whatever  memis^  if  they  once  come  to  have  ilieir 
eyes  opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their 
case  will  tend  to  make  them  sorrowful ;  and  it  is  fit  it  should. 
Men  with  whom  this  is  the  case  may  well  be  filled  with  sorrow, 
till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  turn  to 
God.     But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  that  in  the  least 
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it  must  be  a  nn  to  generate/^  But  there  is  no  appearance  of 
evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than  in  this :  ^*  So  far  as 
any  is  vpheld  in  existence  in  sin,  it  is  a  sin  to  uphold  them  in 
existence/^  Yea,  if  there  were  any  reason  in  the  case,  it  would 
be  strongest  in  the  latter  position  :  For  parents,  as  Dr.  T.  him- 
self observes,  are  not  the  authors  of  the  beginning  of  existence  : 
Whereas,  God  is  truly  the  author  of  the  continuance  of  exist- 
ence.  As  it  is  the  known  will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and 
millions  of  others  in  being,  though  the  most  sure  consequence 
is  the  continuance  of  a  vast  infernal  world,  full  of  everlasting 
hellish  wickedness :  so  it  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  GocH 
that  this  world  of  mankind  should  be  continued,  and  the  spe- 
cies propagated,  for  his  own  wise  and  holy  purposes ;  which  toiU 
is  complied  with  by  the  parents  joined  in  lawiui  marriage. 
Their  children,  though  they  come  into  the  world  in  sin,  vet  are 
capable  subjects  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness :  Which  in- 
fimte  benefits  for  their  children,  parents  have  great  reason  to 
expect,  in  the  way  of  giving  up  tneur  children  to  God  in  faith, 
through  a  Redeemer,  uid  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  think  this  may  be  answer  enough 
to  such  a  cavil. 

Another  objection  is.  That  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
no  oftener  and  no  more  plainly  spoken  of  in  scripture  ;  it  be- 
ing, if  true,  a  very  important  doctrine.  Dr.  T.  in  many  parts 
of  his  book  suggests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are  very  few  texts 
in  the  whole  bible,  wherein  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  their 
teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

Of  this  I  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further  : 
That  the  reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of  this 
doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  there 
be  any  ground  for  such  an  allegation  ;  whether  there  be  not 
texts  in  sufficient  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New, 
that  exhibit  undeniable  evidence  of  this  sreat  article  of  chris- 
tian divinity  ;  and  whether  it  be  not  a  doctrine  taught  in  the 
scripture  with  great  plainness.  I  think  there  are  few,  if  any, 
doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plainly  and  expressly.  In- 
deed it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  in  the  Old.  Which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  be- 
ing thus  with  respect  to  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of  re- 
vealed religion. 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  that  this  doctrine  were  but  rarely 
taught  in  scripture  ;  yet  if  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  declared  to 
us  by  God,  if  held  fcurth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his  ;  then  what 
belongs  to  us,  is  to  believe  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine 
which  he  teaches  us  ;  and  not  to  prescribe  to  him  how  often  he 
shall  speak  of  it,  and  to  insist  upon  knowing  what  reasons  he 
has  for  speaking  of  it  no  oftener^  before  we  will  receive  what 
he  teaches  us ;  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account 
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heaven  ;* — and  that  all  were  sinners^  as  well  as  those  whose 
blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacri^ces,  ^c.  and  that  every 
one  who  did  not  repent^  should  perish  ;t — Withal  directing  every 
one  to  pray  to  God  iot  forgiveness  of  sin  ;J — Using  our  necessi- 
ty of  forgiveness  from  God,  as  an  argument  with  all  to  forgive 
the  injuries  of  their  neighbours  ;§ — Teaching  that  earthly  pa- 
rents^ though  kind  to  their  children,  are  in  themselves  et*i7,|| — And 
signifying  that  things  carnal  and  corrupt  are  properly  the  things 
of  men  ;ir — Warning  his  disciples  rather  to  beware  of  wiew,  than 
of  wild  beasts  ;** — Often  representing  the  world  as  evil^  as  wick" 
ed  in  its  works,  at  enmity  with  truth  and  holiness^  and  hating 
Aim;tt — Yea,  and  teaching  plainly,  that  all  men  are  extremely 
and  inexpressibly  sinful,  owing  ten  thousand  talents  to  their  di" 
vine  creditor.J} 

And  whether  Christ  did  not  plainly  teach  Nicodemus  the 
doctrine  of  original  total  depravity,  when  he  came  to  him  to 
know  what  his  doctrine  was,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
judge,  from  what  has  been  already  observed  on  John  iii.  1 — 11. 
And  besides,  Christ  in  the  course  of  his  preaching  took  the 
most  proper  method  to  convince  men  of  the  corruption  of  their 
nature,  and  to  give  them  an  effectual  and  practical  knowledge 
of  it,  in  application  to  themselves  in  particular,  by  teaching 
and  urging  the  holy  and  strict  law  of  God,  in  its  extent  and 
spirituality  and  dreadful  threatenings :  Which,  above  all  things, 
tends  to  search  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  teach  them  their  m- 
bred  exceeding  depravity ;  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, but  by  proper  conviction  of  conscience :  which  is  the  only 
knowledge  of  original  sin,  that  can  avail  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  receiving  Christ^s  redemption;  as  a  man^s  sense  of  his 
own  sickness  prepares  him  to  apply  in  good  earnest  to  the 
physician. 

And  as  to  Christ  being  no  more  frequent  and  particular 
in  mentioning  and  inculcating  this  point  in  a  doctrinal  manner, 
it  is  probable  one  reason  to  be  given  for  it,  is  the  same  that  is 
to  be  given  for  his  speaking  no  oftener  of  God's  creasing  of 
the  world:  Which,  though  so  important  a  doctrine,  is  scarce 
ever  spoken  of  in  any  of  Christ^s  discourses ;  and  no  wonder, 
seeing  this  was  a  matter  which  the  Jews^  to  whom  he  confined 
his  personal  ministry,  had  all  been  instructed  in  from  their 
forefathers,  and  never  was  called  in  question  among  them. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason,  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
writers,  to  suppose,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  had  ever 
been  allowed  in  the  open  profession  of  that  people  :§§  though 

*  Matt.  xvui.  S.        t  Lake  xm.  1—5.        t  Matt,  vl  12.  Lnke  iL  4. 

&  Matt,  vi.  14, 15.  and  xviiL  35.        ||  Matt  vii  11.        T  Matt.  xvi.  25. 
*♦  Matt.  X.  16, 17.        tt  John  vii.  7.  and  viiL  83.  and  nv.  17.  and  xt.  18, 19. 
tt  Matt  xviii.  21.  to  the  end.  .       ^    .^ 

§§  What  is  found  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  JtmUh  rabbis,  who  hsFe  wnticm 
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lent,  especially  among  the  Pharisees,  which  were  indeed 
inconsistent  with  it.    And  though  on  account  of  these  preju- 

Rabbi  Salomon  interprets  Gen*  viii.  91 .  The  imagination  of  mou't  heart  is  evUfrom 
hit  youthj  of  its  being  evil  from  the  time  that  he  is  taken  out  of  his  mother's  bow- 
els.**  Aben-Ezra  thus  interprets  Psal.  li.  5.  "1  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me  ;  that  evil  concupiscence  is  implanted  in  the  heart. 
from  childhood,  as  if  he  were  formed  in  it  ^  and  by  my  mother,  he  understands  Eve, 
who  did  not  bear  children  till  she  had  sinned.  And  so  Kafvcnaki  says^  "  liow 
shall  1  avoid  sinning  ?  My  orii^inttl  is  corrupt,  and  from  thence  arc  those  sins.**  So 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  from  this  place  (Psal.  li.  5.)  concludes  that  not  only  David, 
but  all  mankind,  ever  since  sin  was  intro<luced  into  the  world,  do  sin  from  their 
original,  I'o  this  purpose  is  the  answer  of  Rabbi  Ilakkadosch  which  there  is  an 
account  of  in  the  Talmud.  From  what  time  does  concupiscence  rule  over  mmi  ?  Front 
the  very  inoment  qf  his  first  formatimif  or  from  his  nativity  ?  Ans.  From  hit  fbrmaiionJ'^ 
— Pool's  Synops.  in  Loc 

On  these  things  I  observe,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose,  that  these 
old  Rabbis  of  tlie  ^wish  nation,  who  gave  such  heed  to  the  tratlUion  of  the  elderSf 
would  never  have  received  this  doctrine  of  original  sin,  had  it  not  been  delivered 
down  to  them  from  their  forefathers.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  very  disagreeable  to 
those  practical  principles  and  notions,  wherein  the  religion  ot  the  unbeUeving 
Jews  most  fundamentally  d{ffers  from  the  religion  maintained  among  Christiant : 
particularly  their  notion  of  justyication  by  their  own  righteousness,  and  privileges 
as  the  children  of  Abraham,  &c.  without  standing  in  need  of  any  satisfaction,  bj 
the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  On  which  account  the  modern  Jews  do  now  uni- 
versally reject  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  corruption  of  nature;  as  Stapfenis 
observes.  And  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  if  no  such  doctrine 
had  been  received  by  trmlition  from  the  fathers,  would  have  taken  it  up  from  the 
Christians,  whom  they  had  in  such  great  contempt  and  enmity ;  especially  as  it  is 
a  doctrine  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Christian  notion  of  the  spintiud  mXya^ion 
of  Jesus,  and  so  contrary  to  their  camtd  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  sal- 
vation and  kingdom,  ana  so  contrary -to  their  opinion  of  themselves ;  and  a  doc- 
trine which  men  in  general  are  so  apt  to  be  "prejudiced  against.  And  besides, 
these  Rabbis  do  expressly  refer  to  the  opinion  of^their  ^f/aw<r* ;  as  R.  Manasseh 
says,  "  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  none  are  subject  to  death,  but 
those  which  have  sinned :  for  where  there  is  no  tin,  there  is  no  death,'"    Stapfer. 

Tom.  iii.  p.  37,  38.  .,...,. 

But  we  have  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  origmal  sm  was  truly 
a  recewed  doctrine  among  the  ancient  Jews,  even  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
This  appears  by  ancient  Jewish  writings,  which  were  written  before  Christ ;  as, 
in  the  apocryph,  2  Esdras  iii  21 :  "  For  the  first  Adam,  bearing  a  wicked  heart, 
transgressed,  and  was  overcome  :  and  so  he  all  they  that  are  horn  of  him.  Thus 
infirrmty  was  made  permanent :  and  the  law  also  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  with 
the  moit^i/y  of  the  root  j  so  that  the  j^ooJ  depart  away,  and  the  evU  abode  still." 

2  Esdras  iv.  30.     For  the  grain  of  ep»7  seed  hath  been  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam 

from  the 
time? 

unto  AdamT  or  else,  when  it  was  given  him,  tq  have  restrained  him  from  sinmng ; 
for  what  profit  is  it,  for  men  now  in  this  present  time,  to  live  in  heaviness,  and  af- 
ter death  to  look  for  puniilimnnt?  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  I  For 
though  it  was  thou  that  sinnt^d,  thou  art  not  fallen  alone,  but  we  aU  that  come  of  thee,'' 
And  wo  read,  EccU's.  xxv.  «4.  •<  Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  tin,  and 

'^"^8  thii.  d^trilio  of  original  corruption  wasconstanily  mainlaineil  in  tlio  rhurcli 


ii.Fromo.irr.«rent^.tt.id  »...-«  i.nn....1..  ....!..•  iii«.>  t ••'•-*  "'•'  ^  - 
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As  to  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  many  late  writers, 
from  the  universal  moral  sense^  and  the  reasons  tliey  offer  from 
experience,  and  observation  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  to  shew 
that  we  are  born  into  the  world  with  principles  of  virtue ;  with 
a  natural  prevailing  relish,  approbation,  and  love  of  righteous- 
ness, truth,  and  goodness,  and  of  whatever  tends  to  the  public 
welfare ;  with  a  prevailing  natural  disposition  to  dislike,  to  re- 
sent and  condemn  what  is  selfish,  unjust,  and  immoral ;  and  a 
native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  benevolence,  tender  compas- 
sion, &c.  those  who  have  had  such  objections  against  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  thrown  in  their  way,  and  desire  to  see  them 
particularly  considered,  I  ask  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  Treatise 
on  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue,  lying  by  me  prepared  for  the 
press,  which  may  ere  long  be  exhibited  to  public  view. 


CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole  I  observe,  there  are  some  other  things,  be- 
sides arguments,  in  Dr.  T.'^s  book,  which  are  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  minds,  and  bias   the  judgment  of  some  sorts  of 
read<;rs.     Here,  not  to  insist  on  the  profession  he  makes  in 
many  places,  of  sincerity^  humility^  meekness^  modesty^  charity^ 
&c.  in  searching  after  trutii ;  and  freely  proposing  his  thoughts, 
with  the  reasons  of  them,  to  others  ;*  nor  on  his  magisterial 
assurance^  appearing  on  many  occasions,  and  the  high  contempt . 
he  sometimes  expresses  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  very 
excellent  divines  and  fathers  in  the  church  of  God,  who  have 
thought  differently  from  himt — both  of  which,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
may  have   a  degree  of  influence  on  some  of  his   readers — I 
would  take  some  notice  of  another  thing  observable   in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  T.  and  many  of  the  late  opposers  of  the  more 
peculiar    doctrines    of  Christianity,    tending   (especially    with 
juvenile  and  unwary  readers)  not  a  little  to  abate  the  force,  and 
prevent  the  due  effect  of  the  clearest  scripture -evidence  in  favour 
of  those  important  doctrines ;  and  particularly  to  make  void  the 
arguments  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which 
those  doctrines  are  more  plainly  and  fully  revealed  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  bible.     W  hat  I  mean  is  this :  These  gentle- 
men express  a  high  opinion  of  this  apostle,  and  that  Miry  justly, 
for  his  eminent  genius,  his  admirable  sagacity,  strong  powers  of 
reasoning,  acquired  learning,  &c.      They  speak  ot  him  as  n 
writer  of  masterly  address,  of  extensive  reach,  anil  deep  de- 
sign, every  where  in  his  epistles,  almost  in  every  wonl  he  snyp, 

*  Sco  his  Preface,  and  p.  6, 9.17,  t65,  INtr,  17!t.  ». 
t  Page  Ho,  195,  150,  151,  IfiH,  101,  IBS,  19^  77.  ^. 
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But  I  humbly  conceive  that  Oieir  interpretations — particu- 
larly of  the  Apostle  PauPs  writings,  thoush  in  some  things 
ingenious — are  in  many  things  extremely  if^urd,  and  demon- 
strably disagreeable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  hU  real  design, 
to  the  language  he  commonly  uses,  and  to  the  doctriuba  current- 
ly taught  in  his  epistles.  Their  criticisms^  when  examined, 
appear  tar  more  subtile  than  solid ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
can  possibly  be  strong  enough,  nothing  perspicuous  enough,  in 
any  composure  whatever,  to  stand  before  such  liberties  as  these 
writers  indulge.  The  plainest  and  most  nervous  discourse  is 
analysed  and  criticized,  till  it  either  dissolves  into  nothing,  or 
becomes  a  thing  of  little  significance.  The  holy  scripture  is 
subtilized  into  a  mere  mist ;  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  thin 
cloud,  that  easily  puts  on  any  shape,  and  is  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion, with  a  puff  of  wind,  just  as  the  manager  pleases.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language,  to  afford  sufficient 
defence  against  such  an  art,  so  abused  ;  as,  1  imagine,  a  due 
consideration  of  some  things  I  have  had  occasion  in  the 
preceding  discourse  to  observe,  may  abundantly  convince 
us. 

But  this,  with  the  rest  of  what  I  have  offered  on  the  subject 
must  be  left  with  every  candid  reader^s  judgment ;  and  the 
success  of  the  whole  must  now  be  lefl  with  God,  who  knows 
what  is  agreeable  to  his  own  mind,  and  is  able  to  make  his 
own  truths  prevail ;  however  mysterious  they  may  seem  to  the 
poor,  partial,  narrow,  and  extremely  imperfect  views  of  mor- 
tals, while  looking  through  a  cloudy  and  delusory  medium; 
and  however  disagroeiible  they  may  be  to  the  innumerable  pre- 
judices of  men^s  hearts: — And  who  has  promised,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  such  as  is  really  At«,  shall  finally  be  victo- 
rious ;  and  has  assured  us,  that  the  word  which  goes  out  of  his 
mouth,  '^  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that 
which  he  pleaseth,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he 
sends  it^^ — Let  God  arise  and  plead  his  own  cause,  and  glorify 
his  own  great  name.    Amen. 
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